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I.— FORMATION OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

[Ham.am, 1777—1859. 

[Hknby Hai.i.am, historian and critic, son of Dr. Hallam, Dean of Wells, was bom 
at Windsor, July 9, 1777. Educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, he was 
called to the bar by the Inner Temple. Having been appointed a Commissioner of 
Audit he applied himself to literary pursuits, and was one of the early contributors 
to the “Edinburgh Review.” Byron noticed him in “English Bards and Scotd) 
Reviewers,” as 

“ Cljssic Hallatii? much renowned for Greek.” 

His first work, “A View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages,” was pub¬ 
lished in 1818. This was followed by “The Constitutional History of England 
from the Accession tf Henry VII. to the Death of George II.,” published in 1827. 
His last wijfk, “ An Introduction tm the Literature of Europe in the Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries,” apjreared in 1837-9. regarded as 

standdid works, they have gone through several editions, and have been translated 
into most modem languages, A popular edition of his works was published by 
Murray in 185^ Henry Hallam died Jan. 21, 1859.] 

Nothing can be more difficult than to determine, except by an 
arbitrary line, the commencement of the English language; not so 
much, as in those of the Coptinent, because we are in want of mate¬ 
rials, but rather from an opposite reason, the possibility of tracing a 
very gradual succession aof verbal changes that ended in a change of 
denomination. Wt should probably experience a similar difficulty if 
we i^new equally well *he current idioifi of France qr Italy in the 
teventh and .eighth centuries. For when we compare the earliest, 
English qf the thirteenth century with the * Anglo-Saxofl of ti* 
twelftli, it seems hard to prpnounse why it should pass for a separate 
pnguage, rather than 9 modification or sim^ification of the form*. 
'We' must conform, however, to usage, and’say that the Anglo-Saxon 
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■yas converted into English : i. contracting or otherwise‘modifywg 
the pronunciation and orthography of words; 2. by omitting many 
inflectiohs, especially of the noun, i'nd consequently iiqaking more use 
of articfeS'and auxiliarfes; 3. by *1110 introduction of French deri¬ 
vatives; 4. by using less inversion and ellipsis, especially in poetry. 
Of these die second alone, 4 think, can>be considered as suflieient to 
describe a new form of language ; and this was brought about so 
gradually that we are not relieved from much of our difficulty w'hcther 
some compositions shall pass for the latest offspring of the mother or 
the barliest fruits of the daughter’s fertility. 

The Anglo-Norman language is d phrase not quite so unobjectionable 
as the Anglo-Norman constitution; and, as it is sure to deceive, we 
might better lay it aside altogether. In the one instance there was a 
real fusion of laws and government, to which we can find but a remote 
hnalogy, or rather none at all, in the other. » It is probable, indeed, 
that the converse of foreigners might have something to do with those 
simplifications of the Anglo-Saxon grammar which appear about the 
reign of Henry II., more than a century after the Conquest; though 
it is also true that languages of a veiy artificial structure, like that of 
England before that revolution, often became less complex in their 
forms, without any such violent process as an amalgamation of two 
different races. What is commonly called the Saxon Chronicle is 
continued to the death of Stephen in 11^4, and in the same language, 
though with some loss of its purity. ‘Besides thd neglect of several 
grammatical rules, French words now and then obtrude themselves, 
but not very frequently, in the latteF pages of this Chronicle. Peter¬ 
borough, however, was quite an EngUsh monastery; its endowments, 
its abbots, were Saxon; and the political spirit the Chroni<?ie breathes, 
in some passages, is that of the indignant subjects, servi ancor frhnenti, 
of the Norman usurpers. If its last compilers, therefoje, gave way to 
some innovations of language, we may presume that these prevailed 
more extensively in places less secluded, and especially in London., 

We find evidence of a greater change in Layamon,* a translator of 
Wace’s romance of Brutf from the Frenclj. Layamon’s age is uncer¬ 
tain ; it must h%ve been after 1155, when'the original* poem was com¬ 
pleted, and can hardly be placed Wow 1200. His language is 
accounted rather Anglo-Saxon than English; it tetains most of the 

< t Also qpUed Lawemani describes himself as, a priest • residing at Emiey, near 
Radstone or Redstone, supposed to be Arlw Regis or Lower Arlqr, near Bewdley, in 
■Worcestershire, on til? western bank of ihe Severn • 

H* A Chronicle of Britain itom the arrival of Brutus‘to the death of King Cad- 
walader in 689. ‘ • 
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JislinguMiing inflections of the mo'ther-tongue, yet evidently diflijrs 
consideraflly from that older than tlie. Conquest by the introduction, or 
at least more frequent employnieSt, of some new auxiliary flinns, and 
displays very little of the characteristics (ff the ancient fJoetr)', its 
peripl'.rases, its ellipses, or its inversions. But though translation, was 
the means by which word* of French, origin were afterward^ most 
copiously introdu<-ed, very few occur in the extracts from Ca'yamon 
liiliierto published: for we have, not yet the ex)>eeted edition of the 
entire, work.* He is not a mere tran.slator, but improves much on 
Wace. The adoption of the plain and almost creej^ing style of the 
metrical French romance, instead of the Tmpetuous dithyrambics of 
Saxon song, gives Layamon at first sight a greater affinity to the new 
English language than in mere grammatical structure he appears to 
bear. 

Layamon wrote in,i village on the Severn; and it is agreeable to 
experience that an obs<plete structure of language should l)e retained 
in a distant province, while it has undergone some change, among the 
less rugged inhabitants of a capital. The di.suse of Saxon forms crept 
on by degrees ; some metrical lives of saints, apparently written not 
far from the year 1250, may be. deemed English; but the first sjreci- 
men of it that bears a precise date is a proclamation of Henry 111 ., 
addressed to the pi'ople of Huntingdonshire in 1258, but doubtle.ss 
circular throughout Knglant^. A triumphant song, compo.sed probably 
in London, on the victory obtained at Lewes by the confederate 
barons in 1264, and the capture of llichard Earl of Cornwall, is rather 
less obsolete in its style dian thki proclamation, as might naturally be 
expected. It ccfttld not have been written later than that year, because 
in the ucHt the Hlbles were turned on those who now exulted by the 
complete discomfiture of their party in the battle of Evesham. Several 
pieces of poetry% uncertain as to their precise date, must be referred to 
the latter part of this century. Robert of GIouce.ster,,after the year 
1297, since he alludes to the canonisation of St. Louis, turned the 
clironicle of*Geoftrcy of Monmouth into English verse ; and, on com- 
jiaring him with Layanfcn, a native of nearly the same part of 
Faigland, and^ writer on the same subject, it will agpear that a great 
quantity of French hjid flvwSd into the language since the loss of 
NormaifUy. The Anglo-Saxon inflections, terminations, and ortho- 
gi«phy had also undergone a ^^ery considerable change. That the 
intermixture of Frencli words was very slightly owing to. the Nomign 

* This edition of Layamon’s*entire work, edited for the Society of Antiquaries by 
Sir Frederick Madden, appeared h 1847. *It contains two tcjtts of the Brut, wiA a 
Literal Translation, Notes, and a Grammatical Glossary. 
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Conquest will appear probable by observing at least as treqnenf an uso^ 
of^them in the earliest specimens of the Scottish dialect, especially a 
song on the death of Alexander lilvin 1^8*5. There is a good deal 
ot’Krench*in tiiis, not borfowed, probably, from Kngland, but directly 
fron^the original sources of iiuitatiou .—Introduction to tke Literature 
^oj' Eufope, part i. chap i. §§ 49, 50. i 


. 2.—RICCABOCCA ON REVOLUTION. 

a [Lonn Lytton, 1805* 

[Edward (teobse Eablk Bulwkr Lvtton, the disttng^uished author and statesman, 
youns^’st son (*f the lute Cieueral Bulwer, was l)orn in 1805. I Ic was educated 
privately, and went to 'Pi luity (adlc^e, Canihridjrc. A Iwronctcy was amferred upon 
him Juiy iS, iS,^8 ; and having? in 1S44 inherited the mateinal estate of Kiicbworth, 
^ir Edwaril assumed Uie name of Lyttoii by Royal license^ was first nturned to the 
I louse of Commons in 1831 for St. Ives, represented l ineolnfiom 18.52 to 1841, and 
the county ol Hertford from 1852 to 1866. 1 le filled the office of Colonial Secretary in 
Lord Derby’s administratum in JH58. llis first publication was “ Ismael.’* an 
Oriental tale, which appeared in 1825, Ealkland,” his first novel, publishcil 
anonymously, and “ Pelham ; or, the Adventures of a Gentleman,” in 1837, have 
btvn kdlowed by a series of fictions that have secuied for their author an cn luring 
rcpiuation. Ilis fiist drama, “'I'he Duchess dc la Valliere,” performed at Covent 
Gardcti in 18.57, did not nux*! with a very favourable rea-ptiun; hut “The Lady of 
f.voij>,** brought out at the same thcat'‘e ammynUHisly (Feb. 1.5, 18.58), pioved the 
most suectshful of modern plays. Sir Ivlwaid tc^k a veiy active part m the forma¬ 
tion of tin- Guild of Literature and Art, for which he wrote the CometK*. “ Not so Bud 
as we Seem,” first jicrformeii privately Inrlore the Ouwti, Ac., May ifi, 1851. 
It wouUl be impossible in a short sketcii give even an idea of the numerous 
literary productions of tliis versatile anti indefatij;ablc author. Chaipbers (“ Cyclopu’dia 
of English Literature,^* vol. ii. ]>. 6,'54,) says : “ He is remarkable as having sought and 
ubtaincti distinction in almost every department of litemture—ifi poetiy,'the drama, 
the historical romance, domestic novel, phdosojdiical essay, and political disijuisl^ion. 
i.ike Cowley, too, he is remiukaldc as having appeared as an author, in a printed 
volume, in his fifteenth year.” Sir Edward was created Lord Lyttoi>*n 18O6.] 

Out of the Tinker*s bag J,eonard Fairfield had drawn a translation 
of Condorcet’s Progress of Man/' and another of Rousscaai’s ** Social 
Contract/' Works so eloquent had induced him to select from the 
tracts in the Tinker’s miscellany those whioh abounded ..most in pro¬ 
fessions of philanrtiropy, and predictions of some coming Golden Age, 
to which old Saturn's was a joke—tracts so milcf and, mother-like in 
their language, that it requiredniuchonorc practical experience than 
Lenny's to gerc^ive that you would have to pass a river of blood 
b^ore you had the slightest chance of setting foot on the flowery 
flatiRs on vWtich they inv*ited you to repose—tracts which rouged poor 
Christianity on the^^heeks, clapped a ^row^Kif innocent daffodillies on 
heifhead, and set her to ddheing a pas de zephyr m the pastoral ballet* 
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iu wlik;h 8t. Simon pipes to the flock he shears ;• or liaviug first laid it 
down as a preliminary axiom that' 

“ The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself^— 

Yea, all whichsit inherit, shall dissolve,” 

substituted in place thereof Monsieur Fourier’s symmetrical phalan- 
stere, or Mr. Owen’s architectural parallelogram.* It was with some 
such tract that Lenny was seasoning his crusts and his radishes, 
when Kiccabocca, bending his iong dark* face over the student’s 
shoulder, said abruptly— 

“ Diaiiolo, my friend ! what on earth have you got there ? Just let 
me look at it, will you ?” 

Leonard rose re.spectfully, and coloured deeply as he surrendered 
the tract to Kiccabocca. 

The wise man read the first page attentively, the second more 
cursorily, and only ran his eye over the rest. He had gone through 
too vast a range of j)robleras jiolitical, not to have passed over that 
venerable Pons As'morum of Socialism, on which Fouriers and 
St. Simons sit .straddling, and cry aloud that they have arrived at the 
last boundary of knowledge! 

“All this is as old as the hills,” quoth Kiccabocca irreverently; 
“but the hills sta*id still, 5 nd this—there it goes!” and the sage 
pointed to a cloud emitted from his pipe. “ Did you ever read Sir 
David Brewster on Optical Delm.sious? No! Well, Fll lend it to 
you. You will find therein a story of a lady who always saw a black 
cat on he» heartk-rug. The black cat existed only in her fancy, 
but tl«j hallucination was natural and reasonable—eh—what do you 
think ?” 

“Why, sir,* said I^eonard, not catching the Italian’s,meaning, “I 
don’t exactly see that it was natural and rea.sonable.” 

“Foolish koy, yes! because black cats are things possible and 
known. But wdio ever saw upon earth a community of men such as 
sit on the heanlh-rugs of Messrs. Owen and Fourier ? If the lady’s 
hallucination was not reasonable, what is his who Tielieves in such 
visions as«these ?” . 

j|(,eunard bit his lip. 

• ClandeiHenri, Comrfdc Saint Simon, who was born’at Paris Oct. ij, 1760,%Hd 
died May 19, 1825; Charles Fourier, wh(j,wa.s born at Besanyoe April 7, 1772, and 
died at Paris Oct. 10, 18.^7 j and Rsbert Owflh, who ^fas bonf at Newton, in Mo*t- 
goineryshire. May 14, 1771, and died Nov. 17, iftgS, were notorious advocatra of 
Communist or Social doctrines. Hence their disciples are called Saint Simonians, 
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“ My dear boy," scried Riccabocca kindly, " the only "thing sure 
and tan^ble to which these writei# would lead you, lies at the first 
step, ana that is what *58 comraoflily called a Revolution. Now, 
I kgiow what that is. I have gone, not indeed through a revolution, 
but dn attempt at one.” , 

Leonard raised his eyes towards his master with a look of profound 
respect, and great curiosity. 

‘'Yes,” added Riccabocca, and the face on which the boy gazed 
exchanged its usual grotesque and sardonic expression for one ani¬ 
mated, noble, and heroic.* “Yes, feot a revolution for chimeras, but 
for that cause which the coldest allow to be good, and which, when 
successful, all time approves as divine—the redemption of our native 
soil from the rule of the foreigner ! I have shared in such an attempt. 
And,” continued the Italian, mournfully, “ refjalling now all the evil 
passions it arouses, all the ties it dissolves, all the blood that it com¬ 
mands to flow, all the healthful industry it arrests, all tl)e madmen 
that it arms, all the victims that it dupes, I question whether one man 
really honest, pure, and humane, who has once gone through such an 
ordeal, would ever hazard it again, unless he was assured that the 
victory was certain—ay, and the object for which he fights not to be 
wrested from his hands amidst the uproar of the elements that the 
battle has released.” , 

The Italian paased, shaded his brow with his ifand, and remained 
long silent. Then, gradually resuming his ordinary tone, he con¬ 
tinued— ' 

“ Revolutions that have no definite objects made ^:lear by the posi¬ 
tive experience of history; revolutions, in a word? that Sim less at 
substituting one law or one dynasty for another, than at changing the 
whole scheme of society, have been little attempted by real statesmen. 
Even Lycurgws is proved to be a myth who never existed. Such or¬ 
ganic changes are but in the day-dreams of philosophers who lived 
apart from the actual world, and whose opinions (thotgh generally 
they were very benevolent, good sort of rtfen, and wrote in an elegant 
poetical style) qpe would no more take on* a plain matter of life, than 
one would look upon Virgil’s ‘ Eclogues’ as ^ faithful picture of the 
ordinary pains and pleasures of the peasants who tend our shdep. Read 
them as you would read poets, and fney are delightful. But attempt 
to shape the world according to the poetry, and |it yourself for a 
ipadhoasft. The farther off the age is from the re^ization of kuch 
projects, the moip these poor philosophers^have indulged them. Thus, 
iUwas amidst the ’saddest^ corrupftion of eourt ijianners that it became 
the fashion in Paris to sit for one's picture, with a crook in one’s hand, 
as Alexis or Daphne. Just as liberty was fast dying out of Greece. 
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Hrid the successors of Alexander were founding their monarchies, and 
Rome was growing up to crush i^ its iron grasjf all states sav^ its own, 
Plato wilhdraw's his eyes from tl]^ world, to open them in Ijjs dreamy 
Atlantis.* Just m the grimmest period o^Eiiglish history, with the 
axe hanging over his head, Sir Thomas More gives you his ‘ Utopia.’f 
Just when the world is to bt the theatre of a new Sesostris, tjie sages ■ 
of Prance tell you that the age is too enlightened for war, tliat man is 
henceforth to be governed by pure reason, and live in a paradise. Very 
pretty reading -ill this to a man like me, Lenny, who can admire and 
smile at it. Rut to you, to the man who (jas to work for his living, to 
the man who thinks it would be so much more pleasant to live at his 
ease in a phalansterc than to work eight or ten hours a-day; to the 
man of talent, and action, and industry, whose future is invested in that 
tranquillity and order of a state in which talent, and action, and in¬ 
dustry are a certain cupital j why, Messrs. Coutt.s, the great banked, 
had better encourage a theory to upset the system of banking! What¬ 
ever disturbs society, yea, even by a causeless panic, much more by an 
actual struggle, falls tirst upon the market of labour, and thence aftects 
prejudicially every department of intelligence. In such times the arts 
are arrested, lite’-alurc is neglec'ed, people are too busy to read any¬ 
thing save appeals to their passi(/ns. And capital, shaken iu its sense 
of security, no longer ventures boldly through the land, calling forth 
cll the energies of toil and *“uterprise, and extendiiig to every work- 
matt his reward. *Now, Ixtnny, take this piece of advice. You are 
young, clever, and aspiring: men rarely succeed in changing the 
world; but a man seldom tails of success if he lets the world alone, 
and resolves to make the best of it. You are in the midst of the great 


* Plato’s idea of a perfect state is unfitlded in the “ Laws” anil the " Uepublic.” 

+ This wot*, named from a king Utopus, written in latin, was published at 
Louvain in t.Sib. The first Kiiglish rilition, translated by Robynsoif was published in 
London in issi. Bishop Burnet’s translation appeared in 1684. Hallam (Lit. 
Hist., part. i. im. 4) says—“ The ‘ Republic’ of Plato no doubt furnished More with the 
germ of his )Krfect society; but it would be unreasonable to deny him the merit of 
having struck*out the fiction of its real existence from his own fertile imagination; and 
it is manifest that some of his most distinguished successors in *he same walk of ro¬ 
mance, ^ccially Swift, wgre largely indebted to his reasoning as well as inventive 
talents. Those who read the ‘ Utopia’ in Burnet’s translation, may believe that they are 
i%Brolxlignag; so similar is the vian •f satirical, humour and easy language. If false 
and iropraaicable theories *re found in the ‘Utopia’ (and, perhapa,he knew them to lie 
sujh), this iaun a much gi eater degree true of the Platonic republic.” In a note to a iSlgr 
edition o^ his “ Literaps History,” Hallam qualifies the ttssertion that More borwije* 
the germ of his ‘‘ U topia” fi'om Pjato, and says, “ neither the ‘ Republic’ nor the ‘ Laws’ of 
Plato bear any resemblance to tHI^* UtojJIa.’# Lord Bacon’s tfearise on the same |ul)- 
Ject, “ The New Atlantis, V Fragment” was publisheifin 1635, and Swift’s “ Gulliver’s 
Travels” in 1716-7. 
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crisis of your life; it is the struggle between the new desires knww-* 
ledge excites, and that 'sense of poventy, which those desires convert 
either into*hope and emulelion, orintcflenvy and despair. ' 1 grant that 
it is an up-hill work that lies before you; but don’t you think it is 
always easier to climb a mountain than it is to level it ? These books 
call on you to level the mountain; and that mountain is the property 
of other people, subdivided amongst a great many proprietors, and pn)- 
tected by law. At the first stroke of the pickaxe it is ten to one but what 
you are taken up for a trespass. But the path up the mountain is a right 
of way uncontested. You m-.y be safe ?.t the summit, before (even if the 
owners are fools enough to let you) you could have levelled a yard. Cos- 
petto !" quoth the Doctor, “ it is more than two thousand years ago 
since poor Plato began to level it, and the mountain is as high as ever!” 

-Thus saying, Riccabocca came to the end of his pipe, and stalking 
thoughtfully away, he left Leonard Fairfield trying to extract light 
from the smoke .—My Novel; or. Varieties in En^lisk Life, vol. i. book 
i. chap. 8. 


3.—GREAT ERA OF SCIIOI.ASTICISM. 

[Dean Milman, 1791—1868. 

[Henry Hart Milman, the youngest son of Sir Francis Milman, Bart., was ixtrnin 
London, Feb. 10, 1791. He was educated at Eto.n and Brasenuse College, Oxtbrd, 
and took orders in 1817. “Fazio,” a tragedy, published in*1813, was perl’uimed 
at Covent Garden with success Feb. 1818. 'I'his was followed by other 
poetical works; and “'The History of the Jews,” publisheil anonymously in 
18*9-30; “The History of Christianity, from the Birth of Chyst to the Aliolition 
of Paganism in the Roman Empire,” a)>pearal in 1840; and his great woik, " The 
History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the Puhtiheate of 
Nicholas V.,” in 1854-5. Mr. Milman was elected Professor of Poetry in thedJni- 
versity of Oxford in 1821, was Bampton Lecturer in 1827, was successively Vicar of 
St. Mary's, Reading (t827-.35), and St. Margaret’s, Westminster ('.835-49); and 
•ms made Dean of St. Paul’s in 1849. 1868.] 

Now came the great age of the Schoolmen. Latin Christianity raised 
up those vast monuments of Theology which amaze anti appal the 
mind with the enormous accumulation pf intellectual industry, 
ingenuity, and toil, but of which the gole result to posterity is this 
barren amazement. The tomes of scholastic divinity may be com¬ 
pared with the pyramids of Egypt, which stand in that rude majesty 
which is commanding from ?ne display of immense human powei, 
ygl oppressive' from the sense of the waste of that power f'or no dis¬ 
coverable use. Whoever penetrates within finds him.self bewildered 
and lost in a labyrKnih of small, dark,,Jntricate passages and chambers, 
dev,)id of grandeur, devoid-of soleAmity: he may wander without end, 
and find nothing ! It was not, indeed, the enforced labour of a 
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sfave j)opvlation : it was rather voluntary slavery, submitting in ks 
intellectual ambition and its religious patience to monastic discipline: 
it was the woilc of a small intellictual oligqfchy, monks of ^lecessity, 
in mind and habits j for it imperiously required absolute seclusion, 
either in the monastery or in the university : a long life under mrxfastic 
rule. No Schoolman coul 3 be a great man but as a Scheolman. 
William of Vekham alone was a powerful demagogue; scholastic even 
in his political writings, but still a demagogue. It is singular to see 
every kingdom in Latin Christendom, every order in the social State, 
furnishing the great men, not measly to the «uccessive lines of Doctors, 
who assumed the splendid titles of the Angelical, the Seraphic, the 
Irrefragable, the most Profound, the most Subtle, the Invincible, even 
the Perspicuous, but even to what may be called the supreme 
Pentarchy of scholasticism. Italy sent Thomas of Aquino and 
Bonaventura; Germaliy, Albert the Great; the British Isles (they 
boasted, also, of Alexander Hales and Bradwardine) Duns Scotus and 
William of Ockham; France alone must content herself with names 
somewhat inferior (she load already given Abelard, Gilbert de la Poree, 
Amauri de Bene, and other famous or suspected names), now William 
of Auvergne, at a later time Durandus. Albert and Aquinas were of 
noble Houses, the Counts of Bollstadt and Aquino j Bonaventura of 
good parentage at Fidenza ; of Scotus, the birth was so obscure as to 
oe untraceable; Ockham of humble parents in the village of that 
name in Surrey. But France may boast that the University of Paris 
was the great scene of their studies, their labours, their instruction : 
the University o£ Paris was the acknowledged awarder of the fame 
and authority obWiined by the highest Schoolmen. It is not less re¬ 
markable that the new mendicant orders sent forth these five Patriarchs 
in dignity of the science. Albert and Aquinas were Dominicans; 
Bonaventura? Duns Scotns, Ockham, Franciscans. It might have 
been supposed that the popularising of religious teaching, which was 
the express ^nd avowed object of the Friar Preachers and of the 
Minorites, would have left the higher places of abstruse and learned 
Theology ter the older Orders, or to the more dignified secular Eccle¬ 
siastics. Content with being the vigorous antagonist of heresy in all 
quarters,*they would ^ot aspire also to become the aristocracy of 
thqplogic erudition. But the dominant {eligious impulse of the times 
comd not but seize dta all the fervent and powerful minds which 
sought satiifactibn for their devout yearnings. No one who had^ 
strong rriigious am&ition could be anything &ut a Dominican OT'a 
Franciscan; to be less was tej be Meyv the highest, 5 tandard. Hence, 
oh one hand the Orders aspired to rule thq Universities, contested fhe 
supremacy with all the great established authorities in the Schools; 
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aiid having already drawn into their vortex almost all who iinited 
powerful abilities with devotional,temperament, never wanted men 
who coujd enter into th(;j dreary b».t highly rewarding service—^men 
who could rule the Schools as others of their brethren had begun to rule 
the ‘councils and the mind of Kings. It may be strange to contrast 
the pofular simple preaching, for such must have been that of St. 
Dominic and St. Francis, such that of their followers, in order to con¬ 
tend with success against the plain and austere sermons of the heretics, 
with the “ Sum of Theology” of Aquinas, which of itself (and it is but 
one volume in the works jf Thomaf) would, as it might seem, occupy 
a whole life of the most secluded study to write, almost to read. The 
unlearned, unreasoning, only profoundly, passionately loving, and 
dreaming St. Francis, is still more oppugnant to the intensely subtle 
4nd dry Duns Scotus, at one time carried by his severe logic into 
Pelagianism; or to William of Ockham, pernaps the hardest and 
severest intellectualist of all j a political fanatic, not like his visionary 
brethren, who brooded over the Apocalypse and their own prophets, 
but for the Imperial against the Papal sovereignty.— History of Latin 
Christianity, including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas VI,, vol. vi. b, xix. ch. 3. 


4.—THE HOLY SEPULCHKE AT JERUSALEM. 

[Sm John Mani)evii.le, 1300—137*. 

[Sir John Mandeville, or Maunoeville, with whom English prose literature is 
said to commence, was bom at St. Alban’s in 1300. He was educated for the 
medical profession, and having travelled in Eastern countries for thirty-four years, 
on his return published in Latin an account of his wanderings. This wo.'k was 
translated into the French language, in which two editions appeared in 1480. The 
6rst English edition was published in 1499. Sir John Mandevike died at Liege 
Nov. 17, 1372?] 

When men come to Jerusalem, their first pilgrimage is to the chuffch 
of the holy sepulchre, where our Lord wac buried, which is without 
the city on the north side j but it is now' Inclosed by the town wall. 
And there is a -^ery fair church, round*, and open above, and covered 
in its circuit with lead; and on the west side is a fair and high tower 
for bells, strongly made; and in the middle of the church is a tafeer- 
n^cle, as it w'ens a little house, made with a little low door; and that 
^teibemacle is made in yuanner of half a compass^, ri^t chriously wad 
ribhly made of gold and azure and other rich colours. And in the 
right side of that"fabemacle is tlie^’sepujChre of our Lord; and the 
tabernacle is eight feet long, and five wide, and eleven in height 5 and 
it is not long since the sepulchre was all open, that men might kiss it 
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and toucb it. But because pilgrims that came thither laboured fo 
break the stone in pieces or in po\»der, therefore the sultan l^s caused 
a wall to be made round the sepulchre, tl:#t no man may.touch it. 
In the left side of the wall of the tabernacle, about the height of a 
man, is a great stone, the magnitude of a man’s head, that was of the 
holy sepulchre ; and that stone the pilgrims that come thither kiss. In 
that tabeniacle are no windows; but it is all made light with lamps 
which hang before the sepulchre. And there is one lamp which 
hangs before the sepulchre which bums bright; and on Good Friday 
it goes out of itselfj and lights again by iftelf at the hour that our 
Lord rose from the dead. Also, within the church, at the right side, 
near the choir of the church, is Mount Calvary, where our Lord was 
placed on the cross. It is a rock of a white colour, a little mixed 
with red ; and the cross was set in a- mortise in the same rock j and on 
that rock dropped theTilood from the wounds of our Lord when he was 
punished on the cross j and that is called Golgotha. And they go up 
to that Golgotha by steps; and in the place of tliat mortise Adam’s 
head was found, after Noah’s flood, in token that the sins of Adam 
should be redeemed in that same place. And upon that rock 
Abraham made sacTifice to our Lord. AikI there is an altar, before 
which lie Godfrey de Boulogne and Baldwin, and other Christian 
kings of Jerusalem; and near where our Lord was cmcified is this 
written in Greek God our king before the worlds, hath wrought 
salvation in the midst of the earth.” And also on the rock where the 
cross was set is written, within the rock, these words in • Greek: 
“What thou sec^, is the ground of all the faith of this world.” And 
you shall 1inderst«id tlwt when our Lord was placed on the cross he 
was thirty-three years and three months old. Also, within Mount 
Calvary, on the right side, is an altar, where the pillar lieth to which 
our Lord JesTis was bound when he was scourged; and^there, besides, 
are four pillars of stone that always drop water j and some men say 
tliat they wA>p for our Lord’s death. Near that altar is a place under 
earth, f<)rty-two steps in depth, where the holy cross was found by the 
wisdom of St.* Helena, under a rock, where the Jews had hid it. And 
thus was the tme cross assayed; for they found thrfie crosses, one of 
our Lord, and two of flie two thieves ; and St. Helena placed a dead 
body on them, which arose from death tp life when it was laid on that 
on which our Lord died. And thereby, in the wall, is the plara 
wKfere the Tour* nai^s of our Lord were hid;, for he had two innK 
hands aifd two in his feet. * * * * And in the midst of tRat chuith 
is a compass, in which Joseph lifaArimathea la«f the body of our 
Lord when he had taken him down from the cross; and there -he 
washed the wounds of our Lord. And that compass, men say, is the 
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middle of the world.* And in the church of the sepulchre, on tie 
north sidp, is the place where our t.<ord was put in prison (for he was 
in prisoq. in many places) ; and there is a part of the chain with 
which he was bound; and there he appeared first to Mary Magdalene 
whAv he was risen, and she thought that he had been a gardener. 
In thetxchurch of St. Sepulchre there were formerly canons of the 
order of St. Augustin, who had a prior, but the patriarch was their 
head. And outside the doors of the church, on the right side, as men 
go upward eighteen steps, is the spot where our Lord said to his 
mother, “Woman, behoy thy son !i’ And after that, he said to John 
his disciple, “Behold thy mother!”t And these words he said on 
the tToss. And on these steps W'ent our Lord when he bare the cross 
on his shoulder. And under these steps is a chapel; and in that 
chapel sing priests of India, not after our law, but after theirs; and 
they always make their sacrament of the altar, saying Pater noster, 
and other prayers therewith, with which prayers they say the words 
that the sacrament is made of; for they know not the additions that 
many popes have made; but they sing with good devotion. And 
near there, is the place where our Lord rested him when he was weary 
for bearing of the cross. Before the church of the sepulchre the city 
is weaker than in any other part, for the great plain that is between 
the church and the city. And towards the east side, without the 
walls of the city, is the vale of Jehoshaphat, which adjoins to the w'alls 
as though it were a large ditch. And over against that vale of 
Jehoshaphat, out of the city, is the church of St. Stephen, where he 
was stoned to death. And there beside is the goldeir gate, which may 
not be opened, by which gate our Lord entered .on Pain* Sunday, 
upon an ass; and the gate opened to him when he would goi. unto 
the temple; and the marks of the ass’s feet are still seen in three 
places on the steps, which are of very hard stone. BetbPe the church 
of St. Sepulchre, two hundred paces to the south, is the great hospital 
of St. John, of which the Hospitalers had their foundation. Ahd 
within the palace of the sick men of that .hospital are one hundred 
and twenty.-four pillars of stone; and inr the walls ®f* the house, 
besides the nunlber aforesaid, there are fifty-four pillars that support 
the house. From that hospital, going towards'the east, is a^veiy fair 
church, which is called Out Lady the Great; and after it ther» is 
another church# very near, called Our LadyHhe Latin; and there 
stbod Mary Cleopbas and Mary Magdalene, and tore Uieif hair, when 
bi»‘Lord ■ft'as executed on the cross. ♦ 

Jerusalem was supposed to be the centre of the world, ahd is thus depicted-in meat 
mediaeval maps. This belief was founded on a literal translation of Psalm Ixziv. iz. 

f John ziz. z6. 
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S.— THE IMPORTANCE OF MEXHOD. 

[S. T. Coleridge, 177% — 1834. 

[Samdel Taylor Coleridge, born at Otteiy-St.-Marf, in Devonshire, Oc?. 21,1772, 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, and Jesus College, Cambridge. He Ic^ the 
University without completing the usual course, and in 1794 published Ms first 
work, a small volume of poems.* This was followed by other productioils of the 
kind, the must popular of which are, “The Andent Mariner,” “ Christabd,” and 
“Love, or Genevieve.” His poetical works were first collected and published in 
three volumes, in 1828. Coleridge was the author of several essays and critical 
works, amongst which may be mentioned “ The Friend,” a weekly paper, com¬ 
menced June I, 1809, and terminatingvMarch ig, *810, of which severd ^itions 
have appeared; “Lay Sermons,” published in 1816; "Biogtaphia Uteraria; or. 
Biographical Sketches of my Life and Opinions,” published in 1817; and “Notes 
and Lectures upon Shakespeare and some of the Oldfoets and Dramatists,” edited 
by his daughter, and published in 1849. In 1818, ne wrote a “ Dissertation on 
the Science of Method,” which forms the “Introduction to the Encyclopasdia 
Metropolitana.” Coleridge died at Highgate^ near London, July 25, 1834. 
“ Early Recollections of Coleridge,” by J. ^ttie, appeared in 1837 j and his “ Life,” 
by J, Gillman, in 1838.] 

Akd as to the general importance of Method what need have we 
to dilate on this fertile topic ? for it is not solely in the formation of 
the Human Understanding, and in the constructions of Science and 
Li(*rature, that the employment of Method is indispensably neces¬ 
sary ; but its importance is equally felt, and equally acknowledged, in 
the whole business ^nd ecxinsiny of active and domestic life. From 
the cottager’s hearth or the workshop of the artisan, to the Palace or 
the Arsenal, the first merit, that ;vhich admits neither substitute nor 
equivalent, is, th^ everything is in its place. Where this charm is 
wanting, c^ery otljer merit either loses its name, or becomes an addi¬ 
tional^ ground of accusation and regret. Of one, by whom it i.s 
eminently possessed, we say proverbially, that he is like clockwork. 
The resembla»ce extends beyond the point of regularity^ and yet falls 
short of the troth. Both do, indeed, at once divide and announce the 
silent and otherwise indistinguishable lapse of time; but the man of 
Methodical industry and l^pnourable pursuits, does more; be realizes 
its ideal di’siiijons, and gives a character and individuality to its 
moments. If the idle are described as killing time, he may be justly 
said to cay it into life and moral being, while he makes it the distinct 
object not only of the consciousness, j)ut of the conscience. He 
organizes the hours, and gives them a soul: and to (that, the vey 
essepce of which is to fleet, and to have been, he commimicates 
imperishable and a spiritual nature. Of the good and faithfi!! servant, 
whose energies, thus directed, are (Jius methodizffl, it is less truly 
aflSrmed, that he live* in Time, than that,Time lives in him. rfis 
days, months, and years, as the stops and punctual marks in. the 
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records of duties performed, will survive the wreck of worlds, and 
remain extant when Time itself sliajl be no more. " ' 

Let us carry our ^aews a step higjier. What is it that first strikes 
us, and strikes us at once in a man of education, and which, among 
edu(<ated men, so instantly distinguishes the man of superior Mind ? 
Not always the weight or novelty of his remarks, nor always the 
interest of the facts which he communicates ; for the subject of con¬ 
versation may chance to be trivial, and its duration to be short. Still 
less can any just admiration arise from any peculiarity in his words 
and phrases; for every m?n of practical gf)od sense will follow, as far 
as the matters under consideration will permit him, that golden rule 
of Caesar— Insolens verlmm, tanquaw, scopulum, evilare. The true 
cause of the impressio* made on us is, that his mind is methodical. 
We perceive this in the unpremeditated and evidently habitual arrange¬ 
ment of his words, flowing spontaneously and necessarily from the 
clearness of the leading Idea j from which distinctness of mental 
vision, when men are fully accustomed to it, they obtain a habit of 
foreseeing at the beginning of every instance how it is to end, and 
how all its parts may be brought out in the best and most orderly 
succession. However irregular and desultory the conversation may 
happen to be, there is Method in the fragments. 

Let us once more take an example which must come “ home to 
every man's business and bosom.” Is ‘there no^ a Method in the 
discharge of all our relative duties ? And is not he the truly virtuous 
and truly happy man, who seizing ^rst and laying hold most firmly 
of the great first Truth, is guided by that divine ligljt through all the 
meandring and stormy courses of his existence} To him every 
relation of life affords a prolific Idea of duty; by pursuing which into 
all its practical consequences, he becomes a good servant or a good 
master, a good subject or a good sovereign, a good sqn or a good 
father; a good friend, a good patriot, a good Christian, a good man! 
—A Dissertation on the Science of Method; or, the Laws and Regu- 
latwe Principles of Education, § a. 


6.—SELF-LOVE AND REASbN. 

[Pope, 1688—1744- 

[Ai-Exander Pop* was born in London, May 2i, 1688. ’ His iather, who had amassed 
' a fortune in business as a linen-draper, being a Roman Catholic, placed him, when 
eight yeaft of age, under the care of a priest. The young poet thra wenr to a school 
at Twyford, afterwrrds to another in I^ndpn, anc^ being delicate, spent much of his 
time in reading. His " Pasf orals” were composed in 17P4, and published in 1799, 
in which year he wrote the “ Essay on Criticism,” of which the first edition appear^ 
in 1711. “The Rape of the Lock,” and "Windsor Forest,” were published in 1713. 
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J’ope issBcd proposals for the tran.slation of the “Iliad” in 171,^1 and it appeared^! 
interwis between 1715 and 1720. He published a collected ^ition of his poetical 
works in 1718, and the translation of i^e “Odyssey,” m 1725. Hiseedition of 
Shakespeare apjlesired in 1725, the “l^inciad” in ^ay, 1728, and the^“ Essay on 
Man” in 1733. Several other works followed, and Pope died May 30, 1744. A 
collected edition of his works, edited by Warburton, was published in nine voliemes, 
between 1751—1760. Pope has, numerous biographers. His Life, by W.^Ayre, 
appeared in 1745; by W. II. Dilworth, in 17S9; by Owen Ruffhead, in ^^69; by 
Joseph Warton, in 1797; and by W. L. BoVrlcs, in 1806. A good account of Pope 
is given in Dr. Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets,” first published 1779—8i.] 


Two principles in human natur^ reign ; 

Self-love, to urge, an8 reason, to restrain; 

Nor this a good, nor that a bad vice call. 

Each marks its end, to move or goorem all 5 
And to their proper operation still, 

Ascril>e alLgood; to their improper, ill. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul; 
Reason’s comparing balance rules .the whole. ' 
Man, but for that, no action could attend. 

And, but for this, were active to no end : 

Fix’d like a plant on his peculiar spot. 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; 

Or, meteor-like, flame lawless through the road. 
Destroying otheijf, by himself destroy’d. 

Most .strength the moving principle requires : 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 

Sedate and quiet, the comparing lie.s, 

Forn*d but to check, deliberate, and advise. 
Sclf-l<^e still stronger, as its objects nigh; 
Reason’s at distance, and in prospect lie: 

'lyiat sees immediate good by present sense; 
Reason, the future and the consequence. 

Thicker than arguments, temptations throng, _ 
At lust more watchful this, hut that more strong? 
The action of the stronger to suspend 
Reason stiU use, to reason stiU attend. 

Attention, Jiabit and experience gains; 

Each strengthens reason, and self-lore restrains. 
Let subtle ^choolmefi teach these friends tp fight 
JVI05P studious to divide than to unite; 

And grace and virtue, sense and reason split. 

With all the rash dexjprity of wit. • 

Wits, jusUlike iPcJols, at tfar aboist a naihe. 

Have full as oft no meaning, oV the same. 
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Self-love and reason to one end aspire. 

Pain their- aversion, pleasure their desire; 

But greedy That its objSct would devour, < 

This taste th^ honey, and not wound the flower: 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood. 

Our greatest evil or our greatest good. 

Modes of self-love the passions we may call; 

’Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all: 

But since not every good we can divide. 

And reason bids us for our own provide: 

Passions, though selfish, *if their means be fair. 

List under Reason, and deserve her care j 
Those, that imparted, court a nobler aim. 

Exalt their kind, and take some virtue’s name. 

In lazy apathy let stoics boast <■ 

Their virtue fix’d; ’tis fix’d as in a frost; 
Contracted all, retiring to the breast j 
But strength of mind is exercise, not rest: 

The rising tempest puts in act the soul. 

Parts it may ravage, but preserves the whole. 

.On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail. 

Reason the card, but passion is the gale; 

Nor God alone, in the still calm we find. 

He mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind. 
Passions like elements, though born to fight. 

Yet, mix’d and soften’d, in his work uni|e: 

These, ’tis enough to temper and employ; 

But what composes man, can man destroy. 

Suffice that reason keep to nature’s road. 

Subject, a>mpound them, follow her and G<?d. 
Itove, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling train. 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain. 

These mix’d with art, and to due bounds confined. 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind 
Theilights and shades, whose well-accorded strife. 
Gives all the strength and colour ’of our life. 
Pleasures are ever in our hands or eyes; 

An^ when, in act they cease, in pipspect, rise: 
Present to grasp, and future still to find. 

The wholes employ of body and of mmd. 

All spread their charms^ but cjiarm not all alike. 
On different tenses different Objects strike; 
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Hence different passions rSore or less inflame. 
As strong or weak, the organs of the frame; 
An^ hence one Maste# Passion in me breast. 
Like Aaron’s serpent, stirallows up the rest. 

—/In Essay on Man: in Four Epistles .—§§ i., ii., and iii. 


7.—OF CONTENTEDNESS IN ALL ESTATES AND ACCIDENTS. 

^ [Bp. Je^my Taylor, 1613—1667. 

[This distinguished divine, called by Jeffrey “the most Shakspearian of our great 
divines,” was born at Cambridge, August 13, 1613. Though his father followed the 
humble calling of a barber, the feimily was of good descent j and one of his ancestors. 
Dr. Rowland Taylor, suffered martyrdom in the reign of Queen Maty. Jeremy Taylor 
was edueated at the grammar-school and university of his native place, and having 
attracted the attention of taud, became his chaplain. Having been afterwards aj)- 
pointed chaplain to Charles I., he followed the Royal fortunes during the Civil war, 
and was several times imprisoned. His “ Liberty of Prophesying” appeared in 1647; 
“The Life of Christ, or the Great Exemplar of Sanctity,” in 1649; the “Rule and 
Exercises of Holy I.ivingand Dying,” in 1650-1; and the “Doctor Uubitantium; or, 
the Rule of Conscience in all her General Measures,” was published in 1660. I Ic also 
wrote a variety of sermons and treatises. Several collected editions of Taylor’s works 
have been issued. During the Commonwealth he resided first in Wales, where he 
kept a school, and afterwards in Ireland. At the Restoration he was appointed to 
the bishopric of Down and Connor, to which he was ronsecrated in January, 1661. 
Hallam says he is “ tbe greatest (ffnament of the English pulpit uj) to the middle of 
the seventeenth century; and we have no reason to Itelieve—or rather, much reason 
to disbelieve—^that he had any competitor in other languages.” Jeremy Taylor died 
at Lisburn, August 13, 1667. Ills “ Life,” by J. Wheeldon, appeared in 1793 ; by 
H. K. Bonney, in illis j by Bishop Heber, in 1824; and by the Rev. R. A. Willmott, 
in 1847.] • 

Virtues and discourses are like friends necessary in all fortunes; but 
those are the^est which are friends in our sadnesses, and support us in 
our sorrows and sad accidents; and in this sense no men that is vir¬ 
tuous can be friendless; nor hath any man reason to complain of the 
Divine ProviSence, or accuse the public disorder of things, or his own 
infeliaty, siiice God hath ^pointed one remedy for all the evils in the 
world, and that is a contented spirit. For this alone jnakes a man pass 
through ^fire and not, be scorched, through seas and not to be 
drowned, through hunger and nakedness and want nothing. For since 
alPthe evil in the wor|^ consist? in the disagreeing between the object 
and the apjjetit^i, as when a man hath what he desirt» not, or desift’s 
what he,hath not, or desires amiss; he that composes his spirit tes yiifc 
present accident hath varie^r of instances for his v|ftues, but none to 
trouble him, becauseJiis desires enhffgenot beyond*hispresent fortune; 
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and a'Arise man is placed in’’the variety of chances, lik* the ijave 
or centre of a wheel in the midst of all the circumvfllutiftns and 
change# of posture, without violence or change, save tjjat it turns gently; 
in compliance with its fhanged parts, and is indifferent which part is 
up and which is down; for there is some virtue or other to be exer- 
ciSed whatever happens, either patience, or thanksgiving, love or fear, 
modi ."ation or humility, charity or contentedness, and they are every 
one of them equal in order to his great end and immortal felicity; and 
beauty is not made by white or red, by black eyes and a round face, 
by a straight body and a smooth skin, but by a proportion to the 
fancy. No rules can make amiability—our minds and apprehensions 
make, that; and so is our felicity ; and we may be reconciled to poverty 
and a low fortune if we suffer contentedness and the grace of God to 
make the proportion. For no man is poor that does not think him¬ 
self so. But if in a full fortune with impatience he desires more, he 
proclaims his wants and his beggarly condition. But because this 
grace of contentedness was the sum of all the old moral philosophy 
and great duty in Christianity, and of most universal use in the whole 
course of our lives, and the only instrument to ease the burthen of the 
world and the enmities of sad chances, it will not be amiss to press it 
by the proper arguments by which God hath bound it upon our sj)irit, 
it being fastened by reason and religion, by duty and interest, by ne¬ 
cessity and conveniency, by examjde, and by the proposition of ex¬ 
cellent rewards, no less than peace and felicity. 

I. Contentedness in all its estimates is a duty of religion ; it is the 
great reasonableness of complying with the Divine Providence which 
governs all the world, and hath so ordered us in the' administration of 
his great family. He were a strange fool that should be angry because 
dogs and sheep need no shoes, and yet himself is full of care to get 
some. God hath supplied those needs to them by natural provisions, 
and to thee bjr an artificial 5 for he hath given thee reason to learn a 
trade, or some means to make or buy them, so that it only difers in 
the manner of our provision—and which had you rather want, shoes 
or reason ? And my patron that hath given me a farm is freer to me 
than if he gives me a loaf ready baked. But, however! all these gifts 
come from him; and therefore it is fit “that he should dispense them as 
. he pleases; and if we murmur here, we may at the next melancholy 
be troubled that God did not make u.-. to be angels or stars. Fc.- if 
that which we ure to have do not content usj we may be troubled 
i^or everything in the world, which is beside? our being or’our 
jtl>ssessiuus. 

God is the master of the scenet; *^re mtfct not choose which part lye 
shall act; it concerns us only to be careful that we do it well, always 
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sayipg. If tiis please God let it be as it h ; and we who pray that God’s 
will may be*done on earth as it is in heaven, must remember that the* 
^angels do whatsoever is commanded Ahem, and go* wherever tlyy are 
sent, and refuse no circumstances; and if their^mployment be grossed 
by a higher degree, they sit down in peace ana rejoice in the event; 
and when the angel of Judea* could not prevail in belialf of fhe 
people committed to his charge, because the angel of Persia opj*oscd 
it; he only told the story at the command of God, and was as crai- 
teut, and worshipped with as great an ecstasy in his proportion as the 
prevailing spirit. Do thou so likewise; keep the station where God 
hath placed you, and you shall nev^ long for things without, but sit at 
home feasting upon the Divine Providence and thy own reason, by which 
we are taught that it is necessary and reasonable to submit to God. 

For is not all the world God’s family ? Are not we his creatures ? 
Are we not as clay in the hand of the potter ? Do we not live upon 
his meal, and move by Ins strength, and do our work by his light ? 
Are we anything but what we are from him ? And shall there be a 
mutiny among the flocks and herds, because their Lord or their 
Shepherd chooses their pastures, and suflers them not to wander into 
the deserts and unknown ways? If we choose, we do it so foolishly 
that we cannot like it long, and most commonly not at all; but God, 
who can do wliat he pleases, is wise to cluwjse safely for us, alFec- 
tionate to comply with our needs, and powerful to execute all his wise 
decrees. Here, theaefore, is the wisdom of the contented man, to let 
God chtx)se for him; for when we have given up our wills to Him, 
and stand in that station of the battle where our Great General hath 
placed us, our spii^ts must needs rest, while our conditions have for 
their security the pwwer, the wisdom, and the charity of God. 

a. Ckaitentedness in all accidents brings great peace of spirit, and is 
the great and only instrument of temporal felicity. It removes the 
sting from th^accident, and makes a man not to depend upon the 
chance and the uncertain disposition of men for his well-being, but 
only on God and his own spirit. We ourselves make our fortunes 
good or bad, and when God lets loose a tyrant upon us, or a sickness, 
or scorn, or i fe-sseiied fortune, if we fear to die, or know not .to be 
patient, or be proud, or covetous, then the calamity shs heavy on us. 
But if w^know how to* manage a noble principle, and fear no death 
so i?iuch as a dishonest action, and think jmpatience a worse evil than 
a fever, and pride to be’the biggest disgrace, and poverty to be in- 
finiltly desirSble*befpfe the torments of covetousness; then we whfc 
now thinR vice to be so easy, and make it so Amiliar, and fliink fl* 
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cure so»impossible, shall quicklf be of another mind, and rdbkon these 
accidepts amongst things eligible. 

ButVio man can be happy that‘iiath great hopes aqd great fears of 
things yrithout, and eveitits depending upon other men, or upon the 
chances of fortune. The rewards of virtue are certain, and our pro- 
vistens for our natural support are certain, or if we want meat till we 
die then we die of that disease, and there are many worse than to die 
with an atrophy or consumption, or unapt and coarser nouri.shmcnt. 
But he that .suffers a transporting passion concerning things within the 
power of others, is free from sorrow and amazement no longer than 
his enemy shall give hith leave, a*id it is ten to one but he .shall be 
smitten then and there where it shall most trouble him; for so the 
adder teaches us where to strike by her curious and fearful defending 
of her head. The old Stoicks, when you told them of a sad .story, 
would still answer— IVhat is that to me ? yes, for the tyrant hath 
sentenced you also unto prison. Well, what is that ? He will put a 
chain upon my leg, but be cannot bind my soul. No; but he will 
kill you. Then I’ll die. If presently, let me go, that I may pre¬ 
sently be freer than himself; but if not till anon or to-morrow, I will 
dine first. Or sleep, or do what reason and nature calls for, as at other 
times. This, in Gentile philosophy, is the same with the discourse of 
St. Paul: / have learned in whalsotver state I am therewith to he 
content. I know both how to be abased and I knou’ how to abound : 
everywhere and in all things I am instructed both how to be full and to be 
hungry, both to abound and suffer need. 

We are in the world like men playing at tables; the chance is not 
in our power, but to play it is ; and when it is fallen we must manage 
it as we can, and let nothing trouble us but when we do a ^lase action, 
or speak like a fool, or think wickedly. These things God hSth put 
into our powers; but concerning those things which are wholly in the 
choice of another they cannot fall under our deliberation, and there¬ 
fore neither are they lit for our passions. My fear may make me 
mi.serable, but it cannot prevent what another hath in his power and 
purpose; and prosperities can only be enjoyed by them who fear not 
at all to lose them, since the amazement and pa.ssion concerning the 
future takes off all the pleasure of the present possession. Therefore, 
if thou hast lost thy land, do not also lose thy constancy; and if thou 
must die a little sooner, yet do not die impatiently. For no chance is 
^il to him that is content, and to a man nothing is miserable unless it be 
ant;easonable. No man can make another man to be his slave unless 
he hath first enslaved himself to life and death. No pleasure or pain, 
to hope or fear: command these passions, and you are freer than the 
Parthian kings.— The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living, ch. ii. § 6. 
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,8.—THE PHILOSOPHy OF PHOVERBS. 

[ISILAC Disraei.1, 1764-1848. 

[Isaac Disraeli, descended from a Jewish family, of Sjranish origin, that settlej in 
England in 1748, was bora at Enfi#ld in May, 1766. Mis hither destined himdiira 
commercial life, to which he showed a decided aversion, and he was sent to ifavel in 
France in 1788. Ilis first publications were in poetry and romance, and in 1791 he 
published anonymously a small volume, entitled “Curiosities of Literature.” The 
second volume appeared in 1792, and the third in 1817. The Second Series was 
published in i82;{; and the two series, complete in six voI.s., in 1845. “ Literary 
Miscellanies” appeared in 1801, "Calamities of Aulhors” in 1812, “Quarrels of 
Authors” iu 1814, “The Amenities of Literature” in 1841, and “The Life and Reign 
of Charles the First,” in 1828-.41. Several other works proceeded from the [ten of 
this indefatigable author, who was, in the words of his son (Memoir prefixed to 
Works, page .^i), “a complete literary character, a man who really passeri his life in 
his library. Even marriage produced no change in these habits; he rose to enter the 
chamber where he lived aftne with his books, and at night his lamp was ever lit 
within the same walls.” I.saac Disraeli died January 19, 1848.] 

In antique furniture we sometimes discover a convenience which long 
disuse had made us unacquainted with, and are surprised by the 
aptness which we did not suspect was concealed in its solid forms. 
We have found the labour of the workmen to have been as admirable 
as the material it.self, wdiich is still resisting the mouldering touch of 
time among those modern inventions, elegant and unsubstantial, which, 
often put together •^ith un.seasoned wood, are apt to W'arp and fly into 
pieces when brought into use. We have found how strength consists 
in the selerdion of materials, aud’that, whenever the substitute is not 
better than the original, we are losing something in that test of 
experience, w'hich%ll things derive from duration. 

Be fhis as it may ! I shall not nurea.sonably await for the arti.sts ol 
our novelties Jo retrograde into ma.ssive greatness, although I cannot 
avoid reminding them how' often they revive the forgotten things of 
past times! It is W'ell known that many of our novelties were in use 
by our ancesrtjrs! In the history of the human mind there is, indeed, 
a sort of antique furnitui% which 1 collect, not merely for their anti¬ 
quity, but for the sound co’ndition in which I still fin^ them, and tlie 
compactness which they still sfiow. Centuries have not worm-eaten 
their soliSily! and the utility and delightfulness which they still afford 
mffite them look as ^esh an^ as ingenious as any of our patent 
inventions. ^ , j. 

fiy the title of the present article the reader has antic^ated«t^< 
nature or the old furniture to which I allude. I projwse to give what, 
iu the style of our tinges, may be called the philosophy of Proverbsy-a 
topic which seems virgin. The art of'reading proverbs has not, 
indeed, always been acquired even by some of their admirers; but my 
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* obser^tions, like tJieir subject, must be versatile and u’ncoflnected; 
and iNmust bespeak indulgence® for an attempt to, illustrate a very, 
curiou* branch of literafiure, rather not understood than quite forgotten. 

.Proverbs have long been in disuse. “ A man of fashion,” observes 
Lord Chesterfield, “never has recourse to proverbs and vulgar 
aphdfismsand, since the time his lordship so solemnly interdicted 
their use, they appear to have withered away under the ban of his 
anathema. His lordship was little conversant with the history of 
proverbs, and would unquestionably have smiled on those “ men of 
fashion” of another stai^p, who, ifi the days of Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles, were great collectors of them; would appeal to them in their 
conversations, and enforce them in their learned or their statesmanlike 
correspondence. Few, perhaps, even now, suspect tliat these neglected 
fragments of wisdom, which exist among all, nations, still offer many 
interesting objects for the studies of the philoso])her and the historian j 
and for men of the world still open an extensive school of human life 
and manners. 

The home-spun adages, and the rusty “ sayed-saws,” which remain 
in the mouths of> the people, are adapted to their capacities and their 
humours. Easily remembered, and readily applied, these are the 
philosophy of the vulgar, and often more somid than that of their 
masters! whoever would learn what thg people think, and how they 
feel, must not reject even these as insignificant. The proverbs of the 
street and of the market, true to nature, and lasting only because they 
are true, are records that the populace at Athens and at Rome were 
the same people as at Paris and at London, and as they had before 
been in the city of Jerusalem! ‘ 

Proverbs existed before books. The Spaniards date the oPigin of 
their rejranes que dicen las viyas tras el J'uego, “ sayings of old wives 
by their firesides,” before the existence of any writings in their lan¬ 
guage, from the circumstance that these are in the old romance or 
rudest vulgar idiom. The most ancient poem in thh Edda, “the 
sublime speech of Odin,” abounds with -ancient proverbs, strikingly 
descriptive of ^le ancient Scandinavians.* Undoubtedly proverbs in 
the earliest ages long served as the un'S^ritten language of morality, and 
even of the useful arts; like the oral traditions of the Jews, they floated 
down from age to age on the lips of ^uccessive^^generations. The name 
of the first sag^ who sanctioned the saying would in time be forgotten, 
^feile thf. opinion, the metaphor, or the expression, remain^, conse¬ 
crated into a proverb! Such was the origin of those memorable 
sentences by which meniJeamt ttj tlaink and to ^peak appositely; they 
were precepts which no‘ man could contradict, at a time when 
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noveltp IHie proverbs of a father became the inheritance of a son ;• 
^the mistress of a family perpetuated# hers through*her househo]^; the 
workman condensed some tradition^ secret o^ his craft into a j)rover- 
bial expression. When countries are not yet populous, and property 
has not yet produced great inegualities in its ranks, every day will sljftw 
them how “ the drunkard and the glutton come to poverty# and 
drowsiness clothes a man with rags.’’ At such a period he who gave 
counsel gave wealth. * * * * 

Some difficulty has occurred in the definition. Proverbs must be 
distinguished from proverbial phra<^, and frwn sententious maxims; 
but as proverbs have many faces, from their miscellaneous nature, the 
class itself scarcely admits of any definition. When Johnson defined 
a proverb to be “ a short sentence frequently repeated by the people,” 
this definition would not include the most curious ones, which have 
not always circulated arSong the populace, nor even belong to them; 
nor does it designate the vital qualities of a proverb. The pithy 
quaintness of old Howell has admirably described the ingpxidients of an 
exquisite proverb to be se7ise, shortness, and salt. A proverb is distin¬ 
guished from a maxim or an apophthegm by that brevity which 
condenses a thought or a metaphor, where one thing is said and 
another is to be applied. This often produces wit, and that quick 
, pungency which excites .surprise, but strikes with conviction; this gives 
it an epigrammatic *un.. Geftrge Herbert entitled the small collection 
which he formed “ Jacula Prudeutium,” Darts or Javelins! something 
hurled and striking deeply; a characteristic of a proverb which possibly 
Herbert may hatfe borrowed from a remarkable passage in Plato’s 
dialogue o# “ Protagoras or the Sophists.” * * * * 

Proverbs have ceased to be studied or employed in conversation 
since the time we have derived our knowledge from books j but in a 
philosophical^ge they appear to offer infinite subjects for speculative 
curiosity. Originating in various eras, these memorials of manners, of 
events, and of modes of thinking, for historical as well as for moral 
purposes, still retain a strqpg hold on our attention. The collected 
knowledge Of successive ages, and of different people, must always 
enter into some part of our own! Truth and natute can never be 
obsolete.’ * 

j’roverbs embrace the wide sjrfjere of ljuman existence, they take all 
the colours of life, thty are often exquisite strokes Mi genius, they 
deWght by Aeir'airy sarcasm or their caustic satire, the luxuriance 
their hufliour, the pfayftilness of their turn, arid even by th6 elegifnee’ 
of their imagery, and the tenderness fii their sentiipent. They give a 
deep insight into donfestic life, and open fqrTis the heart of man, in all 
the various states which he may occupy—a frequent review of proverbs 
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8hould enter into our readings; and although they are na loi-gcr the 
omamt^ts of convei-sation, they ijave not ceased to be the treasuries 
of Thought! — Curiosities of Lit^~aturey vol. iii., Tue Philosophy of 
ProverSs. 


9.—THE DROP OF WATER. 

[Hans C. Ander.sen, 180,1;. 

[Hans Ciibistian Andersen wa.s born at Odense, in Funen, Aiiril l, 1805. His 
parents were too poor to gWe him a bpilter education than that afforded by the 
charity school of his native place. Interest was exerted in his behalf, and he was 
sent to one of the Government gymnasia, and thence proceeded to college. Funds 
were provided to enable him to travel. In 1844, Andersen was invited to the Danish 
Court, and in 184,4 an annuity was granted to him. HLs first publication, “A 
Journey on Foot to Amager,” appeared in September, 1828. A collected edition of 
his poetical and prose works was published at LcipMC in 1847, d.l volumes. 
Andersen’s works have been translated into most modern languages, and are very- 
popular in England.] 

Surely you know what a microscope i.s—that wonderful glass which 
makes everything appear a hundred times larger than it really is. If 
you look through a microscoiie at a single drop of ditch-water, you 
will perceive more than a thousand strange-shaped creature.s, such as 
you never could imagine, dwelling in the water. It looks not unlike 
a plateful of shrimps, all jumping antf crowding upon each other; 
and so ferocious are these little creatures, that they will tear off each 
other’s arms and legs without rnertiy; and yet they are happy and 
merry after this fashion. Now, there was once an cld man, whom all 
his neighbours called Cribbley Crabbley—a curiou-- name to be sure! 
He always liked to make the best of everything, and when he could 
not manage it otherwise he tried magic. So one day he sat with his 
microscope held up to his eye, looking at a drop of ditch-water. Oh, 
what a strange sight was that! All the thousand little imps in the 
water were jumping and .springing about, devouring eoch other, or 
pulling each other to pieces. ,, 

“ Upon my word, this is too horrible !”• quoth old Ciibbley Crab- 
blcy; “there mast surely be some means of making them live in 
peace and quiet.” And he thought and thouglit, but still could not 
hit on the right expedient. “ I must,give them a colour,” he saidf.at 
last, “ then I shall be able to see them mote distinctlyand ac- 
(^Tdingly he let fall into the water a tiny drop of something that 
'^loioJted like red wine, but in reality it was witches' blood; whereupon 
all the strange litt'e creatures imptadiately became red all over, not 
unlike the Red Indians; the drop of water now seemed a whole 
townful of naked wild men. 
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“^V'h*t have you there ?” inquired another old magician, wiio Had • 
no name at all, which made him mo*e remarkable‘even than CAbley 
\'rabbley. ^ 

“Well, if you can guess what it is,” replied Cribbley Crabbley, “ I 
will give it you; but I warn you, you’ll not find it out so easily.” ^ 

And the magician without a name looked through the micros<tope. 
The scene now revealed to his eyes actually resembled a town where 
all the inhabitants were running about without clothing; it was a 
horrible sight! But still more horrible was it to see how they kicked 
and cuffed, .struggled and fought, piilled and bk each other. All those 
I hat were lowest must needs strive to get uppermost, and all those 
that were highest must be thrust down. “ I.ook, look !” they seemed 
to be crying out, “ his leg is longer than mine; pah! oft' with it! 
And there is one who has a little lump behind his ear—an innocent 
little lump enough, but ft pains him, and it shall ])ain him more.” 
And they hacked at it, and seized hold of him and devoured him, 
merely becaase of this little lump. Only one of the creatures was 
quiet, very quiet, and still; it sat by itself, like a little modest damsel, 
wishing for nothing but peace and rest. But the others would not 
have it SO; they pulled the lillle dam-sel forward, cuft'ed her, cut at 
her, and ate her. 

“ This is most unconimonlv amusing,” remarked the nameless 
magician. 

“ Do you think so ? Well, hut what is it?” asked Cribbley Crab¬ 
bley. “ Can you guess, or can yiai not ?—that's the question.” 

“To be .sure 1 c%n guess,” was the reply of the nameless magician, 

“ easy enouj^h. It is either Copenhagen or some other large city; 

1 don’t*know which, for they are all alike. It is some large city.” 

“ It is a drop of ditch-water!” said Cribbley Crabbley.— Danish 
Fairy Legend^and Tales {translated hy Caroline Peachey'^. 


10 .—U.hUSTRIOUS ANCESTRY. 

[GiitfioN, 1737-1794. 

Edward CxIbbon was bom ft Putney, near London, April 27 (O.S.), 1737. Though 
he spent a few months at Westminster School, and at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
hR early education was neglected. * Having shown an inclination to join the 
Roman Catholic Church, ^is fether sent him, in ijm, to Lau-sftine, where, under 
thC care of M. l*aviliiard, a Swiss theologian, he was induced to renounce thfe 
intention* In Switzerland, Gibbon formed a romantic attachment (hr Susifliiie 
Curchod, who was afterwards married to^Neckar. He returnej to England in May, 
1758, and published hi* first work in French, ufider the title of “Essai ^ur 
I’Etude de la Litte'rature,” in 1761. Between I76>and 1765 he travelled in France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and it was at Rome, in 1764, that he first formed the idea 
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,, of writing the decline and fell of the city. On his return to England in June, 
I76jt he commenced the work, and the first volume was published in 1776, and 
the sKth and last in 1788. Giblion entered Parliament as mumber for Liskeard in* 
I774,j.was appointed one (Kthe Lords iSommissioners of Trade in July, 1779, and 
held the office until it was abolished in 1782. In 1783, he settled at Lausanne, 
tarhcre he purchased a house on the shore of lake Leman. Having returned to 
England in 179.?, he died in landon January 16,1794. Several editions of Gibbon’s 
History have btsn published. The best, by Dr. Smith, embodying the notes ofDean 
Milman and M. Guizot, was published by Murray, in 8 vols., 1854-5. This 
great work has been translated into most modern languages. Gibbon’s “ Auto¬ 
biography,” said to be the best in (he language, was published by Lord Sheffield 
>“ >799-] .V 

A LIVELY desire of knowing and of recording our ancestors so 
generally prevails, that it must depend on influence of some common 
principle in the minds of men; we seem to have lived in the persons 
of our forefathers ; it is the labour and reward of vanity to extend the 
term of this ideal longevity. Our imagination is always active to en¬ 
large the narrow circle in which nature has confined us. Fifty or a 
hundred years may be allotted to an individual; but we step forward 
beyond death with such hojies as religion and philosophy will suggest, 
and we fill up the silent vacancy that precedes our birth by associating 
ourselves to the authors of our existence. Our calmer judgment will 
rather tend to moderate than to suppress the pride of an ancient and 
worthy race. The satirist* may laugh, the philosopher may preach, 
but reason herself will respect the prejudices and habits which have 
been consecrated by the experience of mankind. Few there are who 
can sincerely despise in others an advantage of which they are secretly 
ambitious to partake. The knowledge of our owfi family from a re¬ 
mote period will be always esteemed as an abstract pre-emThence, since 
it can never be promiscuously enjoyed; but the longest Series of 
peasants and mechanics would not aflbrd much gratification to the 
pride of their descendant. We wish to discover our ancestors, but we 
wish to discover them po.ssessed of ample fortunes, adorned with 
honourable titles, and holding an eminent rank in the* class of here¬ 
ditary nobles, which has been maintained for the wisest and most 
beneficial purpo.ses, in almost every climate of the*"globe, and in 
almost every modification of political ^Society. 

Wherever the distinction of birth is allowed to form la superior 
order in the state, education and example should always, and “vill 
often, produce" among them a dignity of sentiment and propriety of 
4;opduct, which is guarded from dishonour by th& own and^ the 
flublic es'teem. If we read of some illustrious line, so ancient that it 


Gibbon U supposed to allude to Juvenal's eighth Satire. 
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has no beginning, .so worthy that it ought to have no end, we. 
.sympathize in its various fortune j mor can we blame the gt^jierous 
enthu.sia.sm, or even the harmless v%nity, of yjose who are allied to 
the honour of its name. For my own part, could I draw my ji^igree 
from a general, a 8tate.sman, (jr a celebrated author, I should study 
their lives with the diligence of filial love. In the investigati<»n of 
past events our curiosity is stimulated by the immediate or indirect 
reference to ourselves; but in the estimate of honour we should learn 
to value the gifts of Nature above those of Fortune; to esteem in our 
ancestors the qualities that best promote the •nterest of society ; and 
to pronounce the descendant of a king less truly noble than the 
oftspring of a man of genius, whose writings will instruct or delight 
the latest posterity. The family of Confucius* i.s, in my opinion, the 
most illustrious in the world. After a painful ascent of eight or ten 
centuries, our barons and princes of Europe are lost in the darkness of 
the Middle Ages j but, in the vast equality of the empire of China, 
the posterity of Confucius have maintained, above two thousand two 
hundred years, their peaceful honours and perpetual succession. The 
chief of the family is still revered by the sovereign and the people, as 
the lively image of the wisest of mankind. The nobility of the 
• Spencers has been illustrated and enriched by the trophies of Marl¬ 
borough ;t but I exhort them to consider the “Fairy Queen” as the 
most precious jewel •o( their ?oronet. Our immortal Fielding was of 
the younger branch of the Earls of Denbigh, who drew their origin 
from the Counts of Habsburg, tha lineal descendants of Eltrico, in the 
seventh century Duke of Alsace. Far dilFeitnt have been the 
fortunes ol* the English and German divisions of the family of Habs¬ 
burg; die former, the knights and sherifis of Leicestershire, have 
slowly risen to the dignity of a peerage; the latter, the Emperors 
of Germany and Kings of Spain, have threatened the liberty of the 
old, and invaded the treasures of the new world. Tfie successors 
of Charles the Fifth may disdain their brethren of England; but 
the romance of “ Tom Jones,” that exquisite picture of human 
manners, wilT outlive the palace of the Escurial, and the imperial 

eagle of the house of Austria, t . 

I have presumed to n&rk the moment of conception. I shall now 
coismemorate the hour of my final deli'^rance. It was on that day 

* This Chinese philosopher is supposed to have flotJKshed b.c. 551-479. 
t “ Nor less praiseworthy^ ate the sisters three, . 

The honour of the noble' hmiYte, « * 

Of which I, meanest, boast myself to be.” 

SrEHSER’a CfAin Clout, &'c., v. 55! 
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or rather night, of the 27th June, 1787, between fhe hours of 
eleveK, and twelvej that I wrotei the Ia.st line of thg la,st page,* in <i 
.sununCT-hoase in my (jarden.t "'After laying down my pen, I took 
several turns in a berceau, or covered walk, of acacias, which com- 
rdijnds a prospect of the country, I he Jake, and the mountains. The 
air Vas temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was 
reflec'ted from the waters, and all nature was silent. I will not dis¬ 
semble the first emotions of joy on recovery ot my freedom, and 
perhaps the establishment of my fame. But my pride w-as soon 
humbled, and a sober .oelanchol) was spread over iny mind, by the 
idea that I had taken an everla.sting leave of an old and agreeable 
companion, and that, whatsoever might be the future date of my 
History, the life of the historian must be short and precarious.— 
Memoirs of My Life and Writings. 


II.— THE ZINCALI; OK, THE GYPSIES IN SPAIN. 

[Borrow, i8o,v 

[Georoe Borrow, bom at East Dcreham in 180,^, was educated at Norwich, and 
other grammar-schools, and the High School, Edinburgh. He was articled to a, 
solicitor, but did not follow the profession; and after devoting himself for some time 
to literary pursuits, spent several years in travel. In 18.^3, he entered the service of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, for which he editc-l several works. In early 
life Borrow obtained some knowledge of the Gypsies, and whilst in Spain mixed 
very much with this extraordinary race. He quitted the service of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 1839; “"d “ Tfie Zincali; or, an Account of the Gjqtsies 
of Spain,” appeared in 1841. This was followed by “ The Bi6le in Spain,” published 


* Gibbon refers to “ The I listoiy of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 
The origin of the work is thus described in his Memoirs:—" It was at Rome, on the 
15th October, .76^ as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the barc- 
f<x>ted friars were singing ves)>ers in the temple of Jupiter,* that the idea of writing the 
decline and fell of the city first started to ray mind.” In another portion of his auto¬ 
biography he says: “Three times did I composa, the first chapter, and twice the 
second and third, before I was tolerably satisfied with the effect.” ’ 

f His retreat at, Lausanne, where Gibbon g^csided from 1783 to 1793, is thus de¬ 
scribed in another portion of his memoirs:—“ 1 occupied a spacious and convenient 
mansion, connected on the north side with the city, and open on the south to a beau¬ 
tiful and boundless horixon. A garden of four acres had been laid out by the tsite of 
Mr. Deyverdun, 4 Swiss friend; from the garden a rich scenery of meadows and vine- 
^rds descends to the l.eman I-ake, and the prospect far beyond the lal:e is crowned by 
th« stupendous mountains of Savoy. My books and myacquaintance bad been first 
Snited in London; but this happy position of my library in town and country was 
finally reserved for lausanne. Pos,sesBed' of evefy comfort in this triple alliance, I 
cpuld not be tempted to chari^ my habitation with the efianges of the season.” 

* Now the church of the Zocolants, or Franciscan Friars. 
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-in J842. Both works met with considerable success, and have twcn re-ptblished 
in “Mirray’s Home and Colonial Library.” “Lavengro the Scholar, the Gypsy,* 
the Priest,” appeared in iS/ji j the " Komayy Rye,” a sequef to Lavengro, itf 1857 j 
• and “ Wild Wales,* in 1864.] 

It is impossible to stnte for certainty the exact year of the first appey- 
aiiceof the Gypsies in Spain, but it is reasonable to presume that it -was 
early in the fifteenth centur)'^; as in the year 1417 numerous bSnds 
entered France from the north-east of Europe, and speedily spread 
themselves over the greatest part of that country. Of these wan¬ 
derers a French author has left the following graphic description:— 
“()nthe 17th of April, 1427, appeSred in Pafis twelve penitents of 
Egypt, driven from thence l)y the Saracens; they brought in their 
company one hundred and twenty persons; they took up their 
quarters in La Chapelle, whither the people flocked in crowds to vi.sil 
them. They had their ^ars pierced, from which depended a ring of 
sih'er; their hair was black and crispy, and their women were filthy 
to a degree, and were sorceresses, who told fortunes.” 

Such were the people who, after traversing France, and scaling the 
sides of the Pyrenees, poured down in various bands upon the sun¬ 
burnt plains of S])aiu. Wherever they had appeared they had been 
looked upon as a curse and a pestilence, and with much reason. 
Either unwilling or unable to devote themselves to any laborious or 
useful occupation, they came Jight flights of wasps, to prey upon the 
fruits which their nft)re. industrious fellow-beings amassed by the toil 
of their hands and the sweat of their foreheads; the natural result 
being, that wherever they arrived, Itheir fellow-creatures banded them¬ 
selves against theiti. Terrible laws were enacted soon after their 
appearance *in Fnuft-e, calculated to put a stop to their frauds and 
dishoneSt propensities; wherever their hordes were found they were 
attacked by tl^p incensed rustics, or by the armed hand of justice; and 
those who were not massacred on the spot, or could nat escape by 
flight, were, without a shadow of trial, either hanged on the next 
tree or sent to*serve for life in the galleys; or, if females or children, 
either scourged or mutilated! 

The (consequence of this* severity, which, considering the manners 
and spirit of the time, jp scarcefy to be wondered at, was the speedy 
disappearafice of the Gypsies from the soQ of France. 

Uliany returned by the way thfey (ame,*to Germany, Hungary, and 
the woods and ^re.sts of Bohemia; but there is little’doubt that bj{^ 
far Jhe greater portion fomid a refuge in the •Peninsula, a,countQ[ 
which, though by no means so rich and fertile as the one they had 
quitted, nor offering so^wide and reSdy a field/or the exercise of thos^ 
^udulent arts for which their race had become so infamously 
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notorilms, was, nevertheless, in many respects, suitable anQ congenial 
to th^^m. If there were less gold and silver in the purscS of the 
citizeiis to reward the dexterou's handler of the knife and scissors, 
amidst the crowd in' the market-place; if fewer sides of fatted 
s^f^ine graced the ample chimney of the labourer in Spain, than in the 
neighbouring country; if fewer beeves bellowed in the plains, and 
fewer sheep bleated upon the hills, there were far better oppor¬ 
tunities affi)rded of indulging in wild independence. Should the 
halberded bands of the city be ordered out to quell, seize, or exter¬ 
minate them ; should the alcade of the village cause the tocsin to be 
rung, gathering together the villanos for a similar purpose, the wild 
sierra was generally at hand, which, with its winding paths, its caves, 
its frowning precipices, and ragged thickets, would otter to them a 
secure refuge where they might laugh to scorn the rage of their 
battled pursuers, and from which they might emerge either to fresh 
districts or to those which they had left, to rcjjeat their ravages when 
opportunity ser\'ed. 

After crossing the Pyrenees, a very short time elapsed before the 
Gypsy hordes had bivouacked in the principal provinces of Spain. 
There can, indeed, be little doubt that, shortly after their arrival, they 
made themselves perfectly acquainted with all the secrets of the land, 
and that there was scarcely a nook or retired comer within Spain, 
from which the smoke of their fires Jiad not arisen or where their 
cattle had not grazed. People, however, so acute as they liave 
always proverbially been, would scarcely be slow in distinguishing the 
provinces most adapted to their ma'nner of life, and most calculated 
to afford them opportunities of practising those arts to which they 
were mainly indebted for their subsistence; the savage hills of 
Biscay, of Galicia, and the Asturias, whose inhabitants were almost as 
poor as themselves, which possessed no superior breed of horses or 
mules from amongst which they might pick and purloin many a 
gallant beast, and having transformed by their dexterous scissors, 
impose him again upon his rightful master for a high price,—such 
provinces where, moreover, provisions were hard to be obtained, even 
by pilfering hapds, could scarcely be supposed to offer strong tempta¬ 
tions to these roving visitors to settle Sown in. or to vex and harass by 
a long sojourn. 

Valencia and Murcia found farmoie favour in their eyes; a far more 
/ertile soil, and wealthier inhabitants, were better calc^ated to entice 
(hem; tliere was a prospect of plunder, and likewise a pro.spect of 
safety, a refuge, .should the dogs of justice be roused against “them. If 
there wefe the populous town anil village in „those lands, there was 
likewise the lone waste ‘and uncultivated spot, to which they could 
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retiiy wherf danger threatened them. Still more suitable tc^ them 
must lia<'e been La Mancha, a land of tillage, of hprses, and of ipimles, * 
.skirted by its b^own sierra, ever e^er to afford its shelter to their 
dusky race. Equally suitable Estremadura anA New Castile; l*ut far, 
far more, Andalusia, with its tliree kingdoms, Jaen, Granada, a^d 
Seville, one of which was still pos.sessed by the swarthy Moor,*— 
Andalusia, the land of the proud steed and the stubborn mule, the 
land of the savage sierra and the fruitful and cultivated plain: to 
Andalusia they hied in bands of thirties and sixties; the hoofs of 
their asses might be heard clattering in the passes of the stony hills; 
the girls might be .seen bounding in*lascivious 8ance in the streets of 
many a town, and the beldames standing beneath the caves telling 
tlie “ buena ventura” to many a credulous female dupe; the men the 
while chatfered in the fair and market-place with the labourers and 
clialanes, casting siguitic^t glances on each other, or exchanging a 
word or two in Romany, whilst they placed some uncouth animal 
in a particular posture, which .served to conceal its ugliness from the 
eyes of the chapman. Yes, of all provinces of Spain Andalusia was 
the most frequented by the Gitilno race, and in Andalusia they most 
abound at the present day, though no longer as restless, independent 
wanderers of the fields and hills, but as residents in villages and towns, 
especially in Seville .—The Ziiicoli, Part 1 . chap. i. 


12.—TEUFELSDR6cKir.S I^IGHT VIEW OF THE CI'I'Y. 

[Cahi.yi.e, 1795. 

[Tiidmas.Carlvle, born at Eoclcfechan in Dumfriesshire, Dec. 4, 179S, was educated 
at the parish schooJ, the grammar-school of Annan, and the University of Edin¬ 
burgh. Embr^ing literature as a profession, he contributed some articles to 
Brew-stePs “ Edinburgh Encyclopaedia” and the reviews. I le published^ translation of 
“ Jxgendrc’s Geometry” in 1824. The “• Sartor Resartus” appeared in “ Fraser’s 
Magazine,” 18.^-4. The first work which bore his name was “ The French Revo¬ 
lution, a History,” published in three volumes in 1837. “ Oliver Cromwell’s 

Letters and Speeches, with EluSidations, and a Connecting Narrative,” appeared in 
1845. The firsc and second voliftnes of his “ Life of Frederick the Great” appeared 
in 1858, and the third and fourth volrBnes in 18O4. Carlyle wHb in 1827 married 
Miss Weict, left Scotland to»reside in London in 1834.] 

I LCDK down into all tjiat wa.sp*nest or bee-hive, and witness their 
w'ax-laying and |jfoncy-making, and poison-brewing, an^ choking bjfc, 
sulphur. From the Palace esplanade, where music plays while Serene 
Highness is pleased to eat his victuals, down the low lane, where in 
her. door-sill the aged i^idow,*knitti8g for a tliin livelihood, sits to feel 
the afternoon sun, 1 see it all; for, wteept the Schlosskirche weather- 
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cock,* no biped stands so high. Couriers arrive bestJapped^ and 
beboDted, bearing Joy and Sorrow bagged-up in pouches of leather : 
there, top-laden, and with four Wift horses, rolls in the country Baron 
and hjs household; he -e, on timfeer-leg, the lamed Soldier hops pain- 
f^ly along, begging alms; a thousand carriages, and wains, and cars, 
come tumbling-in with Food, with young Rusticity, and other Raw 
Prcfduce, inanimate or animate, and go tumbling-out again with 
Produce manufactured. That living flood, pouring through these 
streets, of all qualities and ages, knowe-st thou whence it is coming, 
whither it is going ? From Eternity onwards to Eternity ! These are 
apparitions: what else ? Are t^ey not souls rendered visible: in 
Bodies, tliat took shape and will lo.se it, melting into air ? Their solid 
Pavement is a Picture of the Sense; they walk on the bosom of 
Nothing, blank Time is behind them and before them. Or fanciest 
thou, the red and yellow Clothes-screen yonder, with .spurs on its heels 
and feather in its crown, is but of To-day, without a Yesterday or a 
To-morrow; and had not rather its Ancestor alive when Hengst and 
Horsa overran thy Island ? Friend, thou seest here a living link, in 
that Tissue of History, which inweaves all Being: watch well, or it 
wiU be past thee, and seen no more. “ Ach, mein Lieher !'' .said 
Teufelsdriickh once, at midnight, when we had returned from the 
coflee-hoase in rather earnest talk, “ it is a true sublimity to dwell 
here. These fringes of lamplight, struggling up through smoke and 
thousand-fold exhalation, some fathoms into the ancient region of 
Night, what thinks Bootes of them, as he leads his Hunting-dogs over 
the Zenith in their leash of sidereal fire ? That stifled hum of Mid¬ 
night, when Traffic has lain down to re.st; and tl!e chariot-wheels of 
Vanity, still rolling here and there through distant streets, are bearing 
her to Halls roofed-in, and lighted to the due pitch for her; find «)nly 
Vice and Misery, to prowl or to moan like night-birds, are abroad: 
that hum, .’i say, like the stertorous, unquiet slumber of sick Life, is 
heard in Heaven ! Oh ! under that hideous coverlet of vapours, and 
putrefactions, and unimaginable gases, what a Ferrhenting-vat lies 
simmering and hid! The joyful and the sorrowful are there; men 
^re dying there, men are being bom: mhn are praying,^—on the other 
side of a brick partition, men are cumng; and around them all is the 
vast, void Night. The proud Grandee still lingers in his perfumed 
saloons, or reposes within damask curtains; Wretchedness cower*into 
jruckle-beds,^or shivers hunger-stricken info its lair of straw; in 
ohscure;.. cellars, Rouge-et-Noir languidly emits, its voicl-of-destmy to 
"^haggard hungiT villains; while CounciUors of State sit plotting, and 
playing their high chgss-game, Ahhereof the pawns are Men. The 
Lover whispers £s mistress that,the coach is ready; and she, full of 
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hop* and fear, glides down, to fly with him over the borders: the, 
Thief, still more silently, scts-to his ^jck-locks and •crow-bars, orMurks 
in wait till the watchmen first snore^in their boxes. Gay maasions, 
with supper-rooms and dancing-rooms, are fhll^f light and ma<(c and 
high-swelling hearts; but, in the condemned cells, the pulse of lyie 
beats tremulous and faint, anc? bloodshot eyes look out through,fhe 
darkness, which is around and within, for the light of a stem last 
morning. Six men are to be hanged on the morrow : comes no ham¬ 
mering from the Ralenste’m ! —their gallow's must even now be o’ 
building. Upwards of five-huiidred-thousan^ two-legged animals 
without feathers lie round us, in homontal position; their heads all in 
nightcaps, and full of the foolishest dreams. Riot cries aloud, and 
staggers and swaggers in his rank dens of shame; and the Mother, 
with strt;aining hair, kneels over her pallid dying infant, whose cracked 
lips only her tears now# moisten.—All these heaped and huddled 
together, with nothing but a little carpentry and masonry between 
them:—crammed-in, like salted fish, in their barrel;—or weltering, 
shall I say, like an Egyptian pitcher of tamed vipers, each struggling 
to get its head above the others: .mch w'ork goes on under that snake- 
counterpane !—But 1 sit above it all; 1 am alone with the Stars!”— 
Sartor Resartus, chap. iii. 


13.—LINES ON MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 

[CoWPER, 1731-1800. 

[Wii.t.iAM Cowi'ER, dracended from a good femily, was born at Great Berkhamstead, 
November 1^, 1731. < Ie was educated at Westminster School, and called to the bar 
in I7S4. though he did not follow the profession. lie contributed to various 
periodicals, and was appointed clerk of the journals to the House of Lords in 1763. 
Insanity showei itself, and he was confined in a private asylum. Having recover^ 
he applied himself to literature, and published a volume of poems 11*1782. “ The 
Task” appeared in 1783, and his translation of “ Homer,” in two volumes quarto, in 
1791. A pension was granted to him in 1794, and he died April 25,1800. Several 
biographies of the poet have been published, the principal being by W. Hayley in 1803, 
by R. Southejun 1833-7, S. Grirashawe in 1836.] 

O THAT those Jips had Slanguage! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 

Those lips are thine—tlfy own sweet smile I see. 

The same that*oft in childhood solaced me; 

Vofee only fails, else how distinct they say, 

** Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears ajvay 1 “ 

The meek inJeUigehce ofthose dear^yes • 

(Blest be the art that can immortalize. 
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The art that baffles Time’s tjrrannic claim 
To quettoh it!) here s|^nes on me still the same 
Faithfiil remembrancer of one so dear, • 

O welcome ^est, though unexpected here! 

Who bidd’st me honour with an artless song. 
Affectionate, a mother lost sb long. 

I will obey, not willingly alone. 

But gladly, as the precept were her own: 

And, while that face renews my filial grief. 

Fancy sliall yeave a charm for my relief. 

Shall steep me in Elysian reverie, 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowmg son. 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 

Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a ki.ss; 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss- 

Ah, that maternal smile! it answers—^Yes. 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 

I .saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 

But was it such ?—It was.—^Where thou art gone. 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown: 

May I but meet thee on 'that peaceful shore. 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more! 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern. 

Oft gave me promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wished, I long believed, 
itod, disappointed still, was stiU deceived; 

By expectation every day beguiled. 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow caihe and went, 

Till,,all my stock of infant, sorrow spent, 

1 learned at last submission to my lot. 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 

Where once wfe dwelt <?ur name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor^ 

And where the gardener, Robin, day by day. 

Drew ,me to school along the public way. 

Delighted wich my bauble coach, and wrapped 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capped. 
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,”l1s now become a history little known. 

That once we called the pas^rral house our own. 
Short-lived possession! But ^he record fair. 

That memory keeps of all thy kindne^ there. 

Still outlives many a storm, that has efiaced 
A thousand other theiftes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

Tliat thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home. 

The biscuit, or confectionay^ plum; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own liand, till fresh they shone and glowed: 
All this, and, more endearing still than all. 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughenecfcby those cataracts and breaks. 

That humour interposed too often makes; 

All this still legible in memory’s page. 

And still to be so to my latest age. 

Adds joy lo duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may; 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere. 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Ti^ie, his flight reversed, restore the hours. 
When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers. 

The violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

1 pricked ^lem into paper with a pin, 

(Ayd thou wast happier than myself the while, 
^Would’st softly speak, and stroke my head, and smile,) 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Migh* one wish bring them, would I wish them here ? 
I would not trust my heart;—the dear delight 
Seems^so to be desired, perhaps I might.— 

But no:—what here we call our life is such. 

So liule to be loveiJI^and thou so much. 

That 1 should ill requite^hee to constrain 
T^y unbound spirit into bonds again. 

'Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast, 

(The storms all iveathereS and the* ocean crossed,) 
Shoqjs iato port at some well-havened isle, 

"VYhere spices hreathe, and brighter seasohs smile, 

Then sits quiescent op the ^oods, that show 
Her beauteous^orm reflected clear betew, 

D 3 
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While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around 4 ier, fanning ^ght her streamers gayj 
So thou, with sails how swift! hast reached the shore 
“ Where tempests never beat, nor billows roar!" 

And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 

Always from port withheld, always distressed— 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tossed. 

Sails rippedjT seams opeping wide, and compass lost j 
And day by day some current's thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 

Yet O, the thought, that thou art safe, and he! 

That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth; 

But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 

The son of parents passed into the skies. 

And now farewell—^Tinie unrevoked has run 
His Wonted course; yet what I wished is done. 

By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o’er again; 

To have renewed the joys that once ^yere mine. 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 

And, while the wings of fancy still are free. 

And I can view this mimic show of the". 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft— 

Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 


14.—THE MAJESTY OF CHRIST. 

[Rev. W. a. Botieb, 1814—1848. 

[WiLiMM Archer Butler was bom at Annervihe, near Clonmel, in Ireland, in 1814. 
Bred a Roma^ Catholic^ he became a Protestant, and studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin, to which he was appointed Prolessor of Moral Philosophy in 1837. He 
died at an early age, July 3, 1848. Since his death'Some of his lectures and sermoas 
have been published 5 the most remarkable of these being “ Lectures on the History of 
Ancient Philosophy,” edited, with notes,' by W. H, Thomson, published at Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1836; and “Sennons, Doctrii^ and Practical,” with a Memoir by the 
, Rev. T. Woodward, published at Dublin in 1848.] , 

In such a subjpct as this, what c^ one.say which is not unworthy of 
it ? It were vain to tty amplification or ornament of such things as 
these. This matter is far vaster than our vastest conception, infi- 
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nitelji grander than our loftiest; yet overpoweringly awful as it is, how , 
familiarity still reconciles us to hearinf of it withrwt awe! Pefliaps 
even the overpowering greatness of the subject makes us despair of 
conceiving it at all. All the wonders of God %!! deadly on uSlitted 
minds. And thus men learn listlessly to hear words without even ae 
effort to attach ideas to them; Aid this is not least the case with tl»)se 
who dispute the most bitterly about the lifeless words themselves. In 
such a case all that can be done is to endeavour to devise some mode 
of meeting this miserable influence of habit, by forcing the mind to 
make some faint effort to realize the^iniinite magnificence of the sub¬ 
ject. Let us endeavour, then, to approach it thus. 

You arc wandering (I will suppose) in some of the wretched rc- 
treats of poverty, upon some mission of business or charity. Perplexed 
and wearied amid its varieties of misery, you chance to come upon an 
individual who.se conversation and mien attract and .surprise you. Your 
attention enkindled by the. gracious benevolence of the stranger’s manner, 
you inquire, and the astounding fact reveals itself, that in this lone and 
miserable scene you have, by some .strange conjuncture, met with one 
of the great lights of the age, one belonging to a different and di.stant 
sphere, one of the leaders of universal opinion on whom your thoughts 
had long been busied, and whom you had for years desired to see. 
The singular accident of an interview so unexpected fills and agitates 
your mind. You foryi a thousand theories as to what strange cause 
could have brought liim there. You recall how he spoke and looked ; 
you call it an epoch in your life to have witnessed so startling an oc¬ 
currence, to have bq^ield one so distinguished, in a scene so much out' 
of all po.ssibility of ai^icipalion. And this, even though he were in 
no wise apparently connected with it except as witnessing and com- 
pas.sionating its groups of misery. 

Yet again, sotnething more wonderful than this Is easily conceivable. 
Upon the same stage of wretchedness a loftier personage nfey be ima¬ 
gined. In the jvild revolutions of fortune even monarchs have been 
wanderers. Suppose thi.s, then,—improbable indeed, but not impos¬ 
sible surely. And then wha\ feelings of respectful pity, of deep and 
earnest interest, would thrill your^ame, as you contemplated such a 
one cast doyvn from all that earth can minister of luxury and power, 
from the head of councils and of armies, to seek a home with the 
honffeleM, to share the braad of destitution,* and feed on the charity of 
the sqomful! , Hew the depths of hvunan nature are.stirred by such» 
events! hegv they find‘an echo in the recesses *of our heart*, thefe* 
terrible espousals of majesty a^d mis|iy I • 

But this will not suffice. There are beings Within *the mind’s eas)? 
conception that far overpass the glories of the statesman and the. 
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monarch of our earth. Men of even no extreme ardour of fancy, 
when once instructed as to the fastness of our universe, have yeam^ 
to know of the life and inteL’igence that animate and that guide 
those distant regions of creation which science has so abundantly and 
so wonderfully revealed; and have dared to dream of the communi¬ 
cations that might subsist,—and that may yet in another state of 
existence subsist,—^with the beings of such spheres. • Conceive, then, 
no longer the mighty of om world in this strange union with misery 
and degradation, but the presiding spirit of one of these orbs; or mul¬ 
tiply his power, and luake him the deputed governor, the vicegerent 
angel, of a million of those orbs that are spread in their myriads 
through infinity.’ Think what it would be to be permitted to hold 
high converse with such a delegate of heaven as this; to find this 
lord of a million worlds the actual inhabitant of our own j to see him 
and yet live; to learn the secrets of his immense administration, and 
hear of forms of being of which men can now have no more concep¬ 
tion than the insect living on a leaf has of the forest that surroimds 
him. Still more, to find in this being an interest, a real interest in the 
affairs of our, little corner of the universe ; of that earthly cell which, 
in point of fact, is absolutely invisible from the nearest fixed star that 
sparkles in the heavens above us. Nay, to find him willing to throw 
aside his glorious toils of empire, in order to meditate our welfare, and 
dwell among us for a time. This surely wojfid be wondrous, ap¬ 
palling, and yet transporting; such as that, when it had passed away, 
life would seem to have nothing more it could offer compared to the 
being blessed with such an intercourse! , 

And now mark,—behind all the visible scenery of nature; beyond 
all the systems of all the stars; around this whole tmiverse, and 
through the infinity of infinite space itself; from all eternity and to all 
eternity; there lives a Being, compared to whom tha.: mighty spirit 
just described, with his empire of a million suns, is infinitely less than 
to you is the minutest mote that floats in the sunbeam. 

There is a Being in whose breath lives the whole immense of worlds, 
who with the faintest wish could blot fhem all from existence, and 
who, after they had all vanished ayray like a dream, would remain, 
filling the whole tremendous solitude they deft, as unimpaired in all 
the fulness of His might as when He first scattered them around Him 
to be the flaming beacons of His glory. With Him, co-infinite 'with 
immensity, coeval udth eternity, the universe is a span, its duration a 
moment. Hear His voice attesting His own eternal sovereignty: 
"Heaven and-earth shall pass away, hut my words shall not pass 
•away.’’ But tvho is He that thus builds the throne of His gloiy upon 
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periling; universe, Himself alone eternal and impassible? The*child 
of a Jewish woman, brethren. He >^o, as on thk day, was laid in 
a manger, because there was no r%om for Him in the inn at 
Bethlehem!— Sermons, Doctrinal and PraSlical—Sermon dh the 
Mystery of the Incarnation, Luke i. 35. 


ij.—THE LONG LIFE OF BOOKS. 

[Rev. H. a. Wit-lmott, 1863. 

[Hobebt Akis Willmott, born at the comfliencement of the century, was presented 
to St. Catherine’s, Bearwood, Berkshire, in 1846. His “Lives of the Sacred Poets” 
appeared in 18.38. “ Bishop Jeremy Taylor and his Contemporaries,” was published 

in 1847, Ws " Journal of Summer Time in the Country,” in 1849. The " Plea¬ 
sures, Objects, and Advantages of Literature” was published in 1851. The Rev. 
R. A. Willmott, who wrote other books, and edit^ the works of several English 
poets, died at Nettlebed, Oxon, May 27, 1863.] 

There are two aspects under which we might regard language as a 
channel for communicating in.struction and pleasure. One would be 
SPEECH. How astonishing it is to know that a man may stand in the 
crowd of learned or ignorant, thoughtful or reckle.ss hearers—all the 
elements of reason and passion tumultuously toss'ed together—and 
knock at the door of each heart in succession! Think how this 
wonder lias been wnrught alicady. By Demosthenes waving tlie 
stormy democracy into a calm, from a sunny hill-side; by Plato, en¬ 
chaining the souls of his disciples under the boughs of a dim plane- 
tree ; by Cicero, ip the stem silence of the Foram; by our own 
Chatham, ii^ the chanel of St. Stephen. They knocked and entered, 
wanderejj through the bosoms of their hearers, threaded the dark 
labyrintfo of feeling, aroused the fiercest passions in their lone con¬ 
cealment They did more. In every heart they erected a throne, 
and gave laws. The Athenian populace started up with’one accord 
and one cry to a march upon Philip; the Senate throbbed with in¬ 
dignation at Catiline; and the British Parliament was dissolved for a 
few hours, that it might reefer from the wand of the enchanter. 

But it i$ in the second manifes^tion of language that«the most mar¬ 
vellous faculty resides; the written outlives and art dazzles the spoken 
word. The life of rhetoric perishes with the rhetorician; it darkens 
witlf his eye, stiffens witj) his hand, freezfis with his Ipngue. The 
bow^ of eloqi^cs are buried with the archers. "Where is the splendid 
declamatiqp of Bolingbroke ? It has vanished,'like his ownimagt,, 
from the grass-plats of Twiejeenham. , 

That intellect, to which the printing-press giwss a bo 3 y, an unquench# 
able spirit inhabits. Literature is the immprtaHty of speech. It embalms 
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monarch of our earth. Men of even no extreme ardour of fancy, 
when once iastructed as to the gastness of our universe, have yeam^ 
to know of the life and intelligence that animate and that guide 
those distant regions of creation which science has so abundantly and 
so wonderfully revealed; and have dared to dream of the communi¬ 
cations that might subsist,—^and that may yet in another state of 
existence subsist,—^with the beings of such spheres. • Conceive, then, 
no longer the mighty of our world in this strange union with misery 
and degradation, but the presiding spirit of one of these orbs; or mul¬ 
tiply his power, and rsvake him the deputed governor, the vicegerent 
angel, of a million of those orbs that are spread in their myriads 
through infinity.' Think what it would be to be permitted to hold 
high converse with such a delegate of heaven as this; to find this 
lord of a million worlds the actual inhabitant of our own j to see him 
and yet live; to learn the secrets of his immense administration, and 
hear of forms of being of which men can now have no more concep¬ 
tion than the insect living on a leaf has of the forest that surrounds 
him. Still more, to find in this being an interest, a real interest in the 
afiairs of our little comer of the universe ; of that earthly ceU which, 
in point of fast, is absolutely invisible from the nearest fixed star that 
sparkles in the heavens above us. Nay, to find him willing to throw 
aside his glorious toils of empire, in order to meditate our welfare, and 
dwell among us for a time. This surely would be wondrous, ap¬ 
palling, and yet .transporting; such as tliat, when it had passed away, 
life would seem to have nothing more it could offer compared to the 
being blessed with such an intercourse! , 

And now mark,—behind all the visible scenery of na^'ure; beyond 
all the systems of all the stars; around this whole universe, and 
through the infinity of infinite space itself; from all eternity and to all 
eternity; there lives a Being, compared to whom tha^ mighty spirit 
just described, with his empire of a million suns, is infinitely less than 
to you is the minutest mote that floats in the sunbeam. 

There is a Being in whose breath lives the whole immense of worlds, 
who with the faintest wish could blot fhem all from existence, and 
who, after they had all vanished a^sray like a dream, would remain, 
filling the whole tremendous solitude they-left, as unimpaired in all 
the fulness of His might a.s when He first scattered them around Him 
to be the flaming beacons of His glory. With Him, co-infinite'with 
immensity, coeval with eternity, the universe is a span its duration a 
moment. Hear His voice attesting His own eternal sovereignty: 
“ Heaven and -earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 
■away.”- But wAo is He that thus" buUds the throne of His gloiy upon 
the ruins of earth and heaven; who is He that thus triumphs over a 
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peri Aing^uriiverae, Himself alone eternal and impassible ? The*child , 
of a Jewish woman, brethren, He wf^o, as on this day, was laJd in 
a manger, because there was no r^om for Him in the inn at 
Bethlehem!— Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical—Sermon dk the 
Mystery of the Incarnation, Luke i, 35. 


IS-—THE LONG LIFE OF BOOKS. 

[Rev. R. a. Willmott, 1863. 

[Robert Aris Wiilmott, born at the comihenceraent of the century, was presented 
to St. Catherine’s, Bearwood, Berkshire, in 1846. His “ Lives of the Sacr^ Poets” 
appeared in 1838. “ Bishop Jeremy Taylor and his Contemporaries,” was published 

in 1847, and his “ Journal of Summer Time in the Countiy,” in 1849. The “ Plea- 
sures, Objects, and Advantages of Literature” was published in 1851. The Rev. 
R. A. Willmott, who wrote ^other books, and edited the works of several English 
ixrets, died at Nettlebed, Oxon, May 27, 1863.] 

There are two aspects under which we might regard language as a 
channel for communicating instruction and pleasure. One would be 
SPEECH. How astonishing it is to know that a man may stand in the 
crowd of learned or ignorant, thoughtful or reckless hearers—^all the 
elements of reason and passion tumultuously tossed together—^and 
knock at the door of each heart in succession! Think how this 
wonder has been wrought alieady. By Demosthenes waving the 
stormy democracy into a calm, from a sutmy hill-side ; by Plato, en¬ 
chaining the souls of his disciples under the boughs of a dim plane- 
tree ; by Cicero, ip the stem silence of the Foram; by our own 
Chatham, i% the chanel of St Stephen. They knocked and entered, 
wanderejJ through the bosoms of their hearers, threaded the dark 
labyrinths of feeling, aroused the fiercest passions in their lone con¬ 
cealment They did more. In every heart they erected a throne, 
and gave laws. The Athenian populace started up with’one accord 
and one cry to ^a march upon Philip; the Senate throbbed with in¬ 
dignation at Catiline; and the British Parliament was dissolved for a 
few hours, that it might recd|yer from the wand of the enchanter. 

But it 4 in the second manifestation of language thaUthe most mar¬ 
vellous facylty resides; the written outlives and art dazzles the spoken 
word. The life of rhetoric perishes with the rhetorician; it darkens 
witlf bis eye, stiffens witfe his hand, freez 6 s with his tpngue. The 
bow% of eloqupnce are buried with the archers. Where is the splendid 
declamatiqp of Bolingbroke ? It has vanished, ’like his owa image,* 
from the grass-plats of Twicjcenham. * 

That intellect, to whifh the printing-press giv’es a bo 3 y, an unquench* 
able spirit inhabits. Literature is the imiuort^ty of speech. It embalms 
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, for alf ages the departed kings of learning, and watches over thcjir r^ose 
in tlte eternal pyramids of famq, The sumptuous cities wliich have 
lighted the world since the beginning of time, are now^eheld only in thfJ 
> picturBs of the historfen or the poet. Homer rebuilds Troy, and 
'Bhucydides renews the war of Peloponnesus. The dart that pierced 
thej’ersian breast-plate moulders in the dust of Marathon; but the 
arrow of Pindar quivers, at this hour, with the life of his bow; like 
the discus of Hippomedon— 

** Jamqtie proail meminii dcxtrcp, servatque tenorem,** 

We look with grateful eyes upon this preservative power of litera¬ 
ture. When the Gothic night descended over Europe, Virgil and 
Livy were nearly forgotten and unknown; but far away in lone 
comers of the earth amid silence and shadow, the ritual of Genius 
continued to be solemnized; without we#e barbarism, storm, and 
darkness—within, light, fragrance, and music. So the sacred fire of 
Learning burst upon its scattered shrines, mitil torch after torch carried 
the flame over the world. 

One- of the Spanish romancers shows Cydippe contemplating 
herself in a glass, and the power of Venus making the reflection 
permanent. The fable has a new and a pleasanter reading in the 
history of literature. A book becomes a mirror, with the author’s 
face shining over it. Talent only gives an hnperfect image—the 
broken glimmer of a -countenance. But the features of genius remain 
unruffled. Time guards the shadojv. Beauty, the spiritual Venas— 
whose children are the Tassos, the Spensers, the Btcons—breathes the 
magic of her love, and fixes the face for ever. c j- 

These glasses of fancy, eloquence, or wisdom, possess at-stranger 
power. Illuminated by the sun of fame, they threw rays over 
watchful and reverent admirers. The beholder carries' away some of 
the gilding lustre. And thas it happens that the light of Genius never 
sets, but sheds itself upon other faces in different huer of splendour. 
Homer glows in the softened beauty of^ Virgil, and Spenser revives 
in the decorated learning of Gray.— Pleasures, Objects, a,id Advantages 
of Literature, § ii. 


i6.—THfi FALL O'F JERUS^lLEM. 

[Rev. G. Qsolx, 1780—1560. 

>[6 eorqe"Croi.y was bom in Dublin in 1780, and educatdd at Trinity College, in that 
dty. His fiist publication was a poem, “Parig, in 1815.” “The Angd of the 
VForld,” another poem, appeared in i8io; “Carilinti” a tragedy, in 1821; “Pride 
shall live a Fall,” in 1824; and “ Salathiel,” a romance, in 1827. Dr. Croiy, who 
t«as appointed afternoon preacher at the Foundling Hospital, London, in 1847, 'ras 
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r<!ttor qf St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. He contributed largely to various periodfcals and 

newspapers, and published several works in addition to thoijp of which the tjjles are* 

given above. He ^ied in London, Novemrer 24, i86o.] 

The fall of our illustrioas and unhappy city Ws supernaturall The 
destruction of the conquered was against the first principles of Romftn 
polity; and, to the last hour ot our national existence, Rome helj out 
ofters of peace, and lamented our frantic disposition to be undone. 
But the decree was gone forth from a mightier throne. During the 
latter days of the siege, a hostility, to which that of man was as the grain 
of sand to die tempest that drives i^ on, overpowered our strength and 
senses. Fearful shapes and voices in the air 5 vi.sions starting us from 
our short and troubled sleepj lunacy in its most hideous forms; 
sudden death in the midst of vigour; the fury of the elements let 
loose upon our unsheltered heads; we had every terror and evil that 
could beset human natuie, but pestilence; the most probable of all in 
a cily crowded with the famishing, the diseased, the wounded, the 
dead. Yet, though the streets were covered with the unburied; 
though every wall and trench was streaming with gore; though six 
hundred thousand corpses flung over the rampart lay naked to the sun 
—pestilence came not; for, if it had come, the enemy would have 
been scared away. But, “the abomination of desolation,” the pagan 
standard, was fixed; where it was to remain, until the plough passed 
over the ruins of Je^psalem ! • 

On one fatal night, that fatal night! no man laid his head upon the 
pillow. Heaven and earth were in conflict. Meteors burned over 
us; the ground slKXjk mider our feet: the volcano blazed : the wind 
burst fortliain irresi^ible blasts, and swept the living and the dead, in 
whirlwjnds, far into the desert. We heard the bellowing of the dis¬ 
tant Mediterranean, as if its waters were at our side, swelled by a new 
deluge. Thtf lakes and rivers roared, and inundated the land. The 
fiery sword shot out tenfold fire. Showers of blood fell. Thunder 
pealed from <3very quarter of the heaven. Lightning in immense 
sheets, of an intensity and duration that turned the darkness into more 
than day, withering eye apd soul, burned from the zenith to the 
ground, and marked its track by forests on flame, and the shattered 
summits pf the hills. • 

Defence was now unthought of; for the mortal hostility had passed 
firAn the mind. Our hearts qu^ed for fear; but it jvas, to see the 
powers of h«aven shaken. All cast away the shield and the spear, aad 
crouched* before thS descending judgment. * We were ounsciehae • 
smitten. Our cries of remorse,^ ang^sh, and horror, were heard 
through the uproar ofrthe storm. We howled to the caverns to hide 
us; we plunged into the sepulchres, to escape the wrath that con- 
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sumed* the living; we would have buried ourselves un^er < 4 he 
mountains! 

I knew the cause, the unspeaf aDJe cause, and knew that the last 
hour ot crime was at hSnd. A few fugitives, astonished to see one 
mjin among them not sunk into the lowest feebleness of fear, came 
roun^ me, and besought me to lead thdm to some place of safety, if 
such were now to be found on earth. I told them openly, that they 
were to die j and counselled them to die in the hallowed ground of 
the temple. They followed me through streets encumbered with 
every shape of human suffering, to the foot of Mount Moriah. But, 
beyond that, we found advance iAapossible. Piles of cloud, whose 
darkness was palpable, even in the midnight in which we stood, 
covered the holy hill. Still, not to be daunted by anything tliat man 
could overcome, I cheered my disheartened band, and attempted to 
lead the way up the ascent. But I had scarcely entered the cloud, 
when I was swept downward by a gust, that tore the rocks in a flinty 
shower round me. 

Now, came the last and most wonderful sign, that marked the fete 
of rejected Israel. 

While I lay helpless, I heard the whirlwind roar through the cloudy 
hill j and the vapotirs began to revolve. A pale light, like that of the 
rising moon, quivered on their edges; and the clouds rose, and rapidly 
shaped themselves into the forms of battlements and towers. The 
sound of voices was heard within, low and distinct, yet strangely 
sweet. The lustre brightened, and the airy building rose, tower on 
tower, and battlement on battlemenf. In awe that„held us mute, we 
knelt and gazed upon this more than mortal architecture, .which con¬ 
tinued rising and spreading, and glowing with a se'rener light, %fill soft 
and silvery, yet to which the broadest moonbeam was dim. At last, 
it stood forth to earth and heaven the colossal image of the first 
Temple, the*building raised by the wisest of men, and con.secrated by 
the visible glory. All Jerusalem saw the image; and the shout, that 
in the midst of their despair, ascended from thousands and tens of 
thousands, told what proud remembrances Vere there. 3 ut, a hymn 
was heard, that,might have hushed tl^ world. Never fell on my ear, 
never on the human sense, a sound so majestic, yet so subduing; so 
full of melancholy, yet of grandeur. The cloudy portal opened, and 
from it marched a host, such as man*^ had never seen before, suclf as 
man shall never see, but once, again; the guardian angelj of the .city 
of David!—^they came forth glorious, but with woe in all their steps j 
the stars upon thgir helmets dim j their jobes stained; tears flowing 
down their celestidl beauty. “ Let^is go hence," was their song of 
sorrow.—" Let us go hen^,” was answered by sad echoes of the mouu- 
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taiBs.— 1 “ Let us go hence,” swelled upon the night, to the %arthe^ 
limits of the land. The procession 4ingered long wn the summit'of the 
hill. Then the*thunder pealed; aiii they rose at the command, dif¬ 
fusing waves of light over the expanse of heaven. Their chcBus was 
heard, still magnificent and melancholy, when their splendour was 
diminished to the brightness of a star. The thunder roared again; 
the cloudy temple was scattered on the winds j and darkness, the 
omen of her grave, .settled upon Jerusalem!— Salathiel, the Immortal, 
ch. Ixiv. 


j;.—THE LIFE OF BISHOP AIDAN. 

[Bede, 674—735. 

[Beda, or Bede, better known as the Venerable Bede, was born near Wearmouth 
between the years 672 and 677; the Rev. J. Steveason contends for 674. At seven 
years of age he went into <he monastery of St. Peter at Wearmouth, took deacon’s 
orders in his nineteenth, and was ordained priest in his thirtieth year. Bede devoted 
his time to study, and about 734 published, in I.atin, his " Ecclesiastical Histoiy of 
England.” To this work Bede appended a list of the other books he had written. 
His Ecclesiastical History was translated into the Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred, and 
was first printed about 1474. The first EnglLsh edition, by Thomas Stapleton, was 
published at Antweri) in 1563. The Rev. J. Stevenson ^ited the Latin text, and 
wrote a memoir of Bode for the Historical Society in 1838. Another English edition 
has been published in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, Bede died at Jarrow, May 26, 
735, and was buried in the church of the monastery, but his bones were in the 
eleventh century remuaed to the Bathedral of Durham, in the Galilee of which may 
still be seen the stone hearing the inscription— 

"Mac sunt in fossa,Bedse venerabilis ossa;” 
rendered in a monlflsh rhyme— 

“ Here lie beneath these stones 
Venerable Bede’s bones.” 

His life, writtin by Capt. John Stevens, appeared in 1723; by the Rev. J. Stevenson 
(English Historiod Society) in 1838; and by Dr. Giles in 1842.] 

From the afgresaid island,* and college of Monks, was Aidan sent to 
instruct the English nation in Christ, having received the dignity of a 
bishop at the time when gegenius,t abbat and priest, presided over 
that monastery; whence, among other instructions fo* life, he left the 
clergy a most salutary example of abstinence or continence; it was 
the highest commendation of ^his doctrine, with all men, that he 

’**Lindis&m% orHoly Jsland, off the coast of Northumberland, which vjas made^is 
episcopal sle 1 ^ King Oswald. Bede (a. in. c. 3) says: “Which place, as the tiae 
flows and ebbs twice a day, is enclbsed bjathe waves of the sg^blike an insland; and 
agSin, twice in the day, wtiai the shore is left dry, becefhes contiguous to the land.’* 
t The fourth abbat fi'om St. Columba. 
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taught‘no otherwise than he and his followers had lived; .for fhe 
neithef sought nor .loved anything of this world, but delighted in 
distributing immediately among the poor whatsoever was given him by 
the kings or rich men df the world. He was wont to traverse both 
town and country on foot, never on horseback, unless compelled by 
somq. urgent necessity j and wherever ill his way he .saw any, either 
rich or poor, he invited them, if infidels, to embrace the mystery of 
the faith j or if they were believers, to strengthen them in the faith, 
and to stir them up by words and actions to alms and good works. 

His course of life was so different frOm the slothfulness of our 
times, that all those who bore him company, whether they were 
shorn monks or laymen, w'ere employed in meditation, that is, either 
in reading the Scriptures, or learning psalms. This was the daily 
employment of himself and all that were with him, wheresoever they 
went; and if it happened, which was but seldom, that he was invited 
to eat with the king, he went with one or two clerks, and having 
taken a small repast, made haste to be gone with them, either to read 
or write. At that time, many religious men and women, stirred up 
by his example, adopted the custom of fasting on Wednesdays and 
Fridays, till the ninth hour, throughout the year, except during the 
fifty days after faster. He never gave money to the powerful men of 
the world, but only meat, if he happened to entertain them; and, on 
the contrary, whatsoever gifts of moncy»he received from the rich, he 
either distributed them, as has been said, to the use of the poor, or 
bestowed them in ransoming such as had been wrongfully sold for 
slaves. Moreover, he afterwards matfe many of those he had ransomed 
his disciples, and after having taught and instructed them, advanced 
them to the order of priesthood. 

It is reported, that when King Oswald had asked a bishop of the 
Scots to administer the word of faith to him and his natinn, there was 
first sent to Wm another man of more austere disposition, who, meeting 
with no success, and being unregarded by the English people, returned 
home, and in an assembly of the elders reported that he had not been 
able to do any good to the nation he had been sent to preach to, 
because they wesre uncivilized men, and of a stubborn and barbarous 
disposition. They, as is testified, in a great council seriously debated 
what was to be dune, being desirous that the nation should receive the 
salvation it demanded, and grieving that they had not received ihe 
preacher sent to them. Then said Aidan, who was., also present in 
council, to the pri6st then spoken of, “ I am of opinion^ brother, 
that you were more severe to your unlearned hearers than you ought 
to- have been, and 'did n^t at first, conformably to the apostolic rule, 
give them the milk of more easy doctrine, till being by degrees 
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notirislipd with the word of God, they should be capable of greater per*- 
fection, and be able to practise God’s^publimer precepts.” Having heard 
these words, all present began diligenfly to weigh what he had said, and 
presently concluded that he deserved to be i]mde a bishop, anft ought 
to be sent to instruct the incredulous and unlearned j since he was 
found to be endued with singular discretion, which is the motlier of 
other virtues, and accordingly being ordained, they sent him to their 
friend. King Oswald, to preach; and he, as time proved, afterwards 
appeared to possess all other virtues, as well as the discretion for which 
be was before remarkable.— Bede'^ Ecclesiastical History of England, 
(Bohn's Antiq. Lib.), b. hi. c. j|. 


i8.—THE LEGEND OF KING SOLOMON AND THE HOOPOES. 

[The Hon. R. Curzon, iSio. 

[The Honourable Robert Curzon, the son of the Baroness de la Zouche, was born in 
1810, and received his education at the Charterhouse and Christ Church, Oxford. 
I laving entered the diplomatic service, he wa-s appointed private secretaiy to Lord 
Stratford de Redclifte. In this cajjacity Mr. Curzon obtained access to the monas¬ 
teries and religious houses of the Levant, and collected many valuable manuscripts 
and books. “ Visits to the Monasteries in the I.cvant” appeared in 1848. This 
was followed by “Armenia; a Residence at Erzeroura,” published in 1854.] 

In the days of King Solomon, the son of David, who, by the virtue of 
his cabalistic .seal, reigned supreme over genii as well as men, and who 
could speak'the languages of animals of all kinds, all created beings 
were subservient to his will. Now, when the king wanted to travel, 
he ma^e use, for his conveyance, of a carpet of a square form. This 
carjjet had the property of extending itself to a sufficient size to carry 
. a whole army, with the tents and baggage; but at other times it could 
be reduced so as to be only large enough for the support, of the royal 
throne, and of those ministers whose duty it was to attend upon the 
person of the sovereign. Four genii of the air then took the four 
comers of Ihe carpet, and*^carried it with its contents wherever King 
Solomon desired. Once the k^g was on a journey ip the air, carried 
upon his throne of ivory over the various nations of the earth. The 
rays of the sun poured down upon his head, and he had nothing to 
pwitect him from its hqpt. The fiery be^ms were beginning to scorch 
his neck apfl shoulders, when he saw a flock of vultures flying past. 
"O, vuj^ures!” cried King Solomon, “comfe and fly between *nie 
and the sun, and make a ^adow with your wings fo protect me, for 
its rays are scorching piy neck anif face.” But the*vultures answerad, 
and said, “We are flying to the north, and your face is turned towards 
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the south. We desire to continue on our way j and be it knoyn mito 
thee, O king! that we will not tujii back in our flight, neither will we 
fly above your throne to protect f'^ou from the sun, although its rays 
may bef scorching your beck and face.” Then King Solomon lifted 
uprhis voice, and said, “ Cursed be ye, O vultures!—and because you 
will not obey the commands of your Idrd, who rules over the whole 
world, the feathers of your neck shall fall off; and the heat of the sun, 
and the cold of the winter, and the keenness of the wind, and the 
beating of the rain, shall fall upon your rebellious necks, which shall 
not be protected with feathers, like the neck of other birds. And 
whereas you have hitherto fared delicately, henceforward ye shall eat 
carrion and feed upon ofial; and your race shall be impure till the end 
of the world.” And it was done unto the vultures as King Solomon 
had said. 

Now it fell out that there was a flock of hoopoes flying past; and 
the king cried out to them, and said, “O hoopoes! come and fly 
between me and the sun, that I may be protected from its rays by the 
shadow of your wings.” Whereupon the king of the hoopoes 
answered, and said, “ O king! we are but little fowls, and we are not 
able to aflbrd much shade j but we will gather our nation together, 
and by our numbers we will make up for our small size.” So the 
hoopoes gathered together, and, flying in a cloud over the throne of 
the king, they sheltered him from the jays of the sun. When the 
journey was over, and King Solomon sat upon liis golden throne, in 
his palace of ivory, whereof the doors were emerald, and the windows 
of diamonds, larger even than the diamond of Jemshpa, he'commanded 
that the king of hoopoes should stand before his feet. , 

“ Now,” said King Solomon, “ for the service that thou and thy race 
have rendered, and the obedience thou hast shown to the king, thy 
lord and master, what shall be done unto thee, O hoopoe?—and what, 
shall be givbn to the hoopoes of thy race, for a memorial and a 
reward ?” 

Now the king of the hoopoes was confused with the great honour 
of standing before the feet of the king; anti making his obeisance and 
laying his right^law upon his heart, he said, “ O king, live for ever! 
Let a day be given to thy servant, to consider, with his queen and his 
counsellors what it shall be that the king shall give unto us for a 
reward.” And King Soiombn said, ‘‘‘ Be it so,” 

<And it was so. , , , 

»'But the king of the‘hoopoes flew awayj and he went to hi* queen, 
who was a dainty .hen, and he told her what had happened, and desired 
her advice as to what th^ should ask of the king for a reward; and 
he called together his council, and they sat upon a tree, and they each 
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of t^en\draired a diderent thing. Some wished for a long tail ’ some, 
wished for blue and green feathers^ some wished to be as lai^ as 
ostriches; some wished for one thingi and some for another; and they 
debated till the going down of the sun, btil they could nc* agree 
together. Then the queen took the king of the hoopoes apart a»d 
said to him, “ My dear lord arid husband, listen to my words; and as 
we have preserved the head of King Solomon, let us ask for crowns of 
gold on our heads, that we may be superior to all other birds.” 

And the words of the queen and the princesses, her daughters, pre¬ 
vailed; and the king of the hoopoes presented himself before the 
throne of Solomon, and desired of nim that all hoopoes should wear 
golden crowns upon their heads. Then Solomon said, “ Hast thou 
considered well what it is that thou desirest J” And the hoopoe said, 
" I have considered well, and we desire to have golden crowns upon 
our heads.” So Solomon replied, “ Crowns of gold shall ye have: 
but, behold, thou art a foolish bird; and when the evil days shall come 
upon thee, and thou .seest the folly of thy heart, return here to me, and 
1 will give thee help.” So the king of the hoopoes left the presence 
of King Solomon with a golden crown upon his head, and all the 
hoopoes had golden crowns; and they were exceeding proud and 
haughty. Moreover, they went down by the lakes and the pools, and 
walked by the margin of the water, that they might admire themselves, 
as it were, in a glass^ And the queen of the hoopoes gave herself 
airs, and sat upon a twig; and she refused to speak to the merops, her 
cousins, and the other birds who had been her tricnds, because they 
were but vulgar bi(ds, and she wore a crown of gold upon her head. 

Now theje was a certain fowler who .set traps for birds; and hdiput 
a piece gf a broken mirror into his trap, and a hoopoe that went in to 
admire itself was caught. And the fowler looked at it, and saw the 
shining crown«upon its head; so he wrung off its head, and took the 
crown to Issachar, the son of Jacob, the worker in metal, dhd he asked 
him what it was. So Issachar, the son of Jacob, said, “ It is a crown 
of brass,” and he gave the fowler a quarter of a shekel for it, and 
desired him, if he found anj, more, to bring them to him, and to tell 
no man thereof. So the fowler gaught some more hoepoes, and sold 
their crowps to Issachar* the son of Jacob; until one day he met 
another man who was a jeweller, and he showed him several of the 
hoboes’ crowns. Whe^pupon tne jeweller told him that they were 
of ppre gold^ and he gave the fowler a talent of gold for four of 
them. , • * • * • 

Now when the value of thpse crowns was known, the fame of them 
got-abroad, and in all the land of Ist'ael was hfl&rd the twang of bows 
and the whirling of slings j bird-lime was made in every town; and 
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the pnce of traps rose in the market, so that the fortunes of the t>.-ap- 
makA^ increased. »Not a hoopo*' could show its head but it was slain 
or taken captive, and the days of the hoopoes were numbered. Then 
their iftinds were filled Vith sorrow and dismay, and before long few 
■wiere left to bewail their cruel destiny. 

At last, flying by stealth through thfe most unfrequented places, the 
unhappy king of the hoopoes went to the court of King Solomon, and 
stood again before the steps of the golden throne, and with tears and 
groans related the misfortunes which had liappened to his race. 

So King Solomon looked kindly upon the king of the hoopoes, and 
said unto him, “ Behold, did I no't warn thee of thy folly, in desiring 
to have crowns of gold ? Vanity and pride have been thy ruin. But 
now, that a memorial may remain of the service which thou didst 
render unto me, your crowns of gold shall be changed into crowns of 
feathers, that ye may walk unharmed upon-the earth.” Now, when 
the fowlers saw that the hoopoes no longer wore crowns of gold upon 
their heads, they ceased from the persecution of their race; and from 
that time forth the family of the hoopoes have flourished and increased, 
and have continued in peace even to the present day .—Visits tn 
Monasteries in the Levant, chap. xii. 


19.—THE TUItERIES. 

[Cbokeh, 1780—1857. 

[John Wilson Ckoker, the representative of a branch of an ancient Devonshire family, 
was bom at Galway, December 20, 1780. Educated at a sclr.X)l in Cork and Trinity 
dlllege, Dublin, he was called to the Irish Bar in 1802. His fifst production, 
“ Familiar Epistles to J. F. Jones, Esq., on the Present State of the Irish Stage,” 
appeared in 1803. In May, 1807, Mr. Croker was returned to Parliambit, and in 
1809, he was appointed Secretary to the Admiralty. Mr. Croketj^who retired from 
Parliament ^ter the passing of the Reform Bill, contributed largely to the “ Quarterly 
Review,” and edited several imixirtant works; amongst others, an edition of Boswell’s 
“ Life of Johnson.” In 1857, some of his contributions to the “ Quarterly” were 
re-published, under the title, “ Essays on the Early Period of the f tench Revolution.” 
Mr. Croker died Aug. 10, 1857.] 

At the western extremity of Paris there stood, up to the time of 
Francis I., an irregular mass of Gothic towers, called the Louvre, in 
which, as was the custom of those early ages, were combined a palace, 
a prison, and. a fortress, which protected the ^own on the west sidv, as 
die Bastille did on the east. Francis, finding this buildjng unfit for a 
^ residence, and not Vorth repairing, began, aSid his son,JHenry II., 
completed a more regular edifice in the Italian taste, which is now 
she western side of theH>i««r Louvre. This new edifice was, however, 
soon surrounded by the encroachments of the increasing town; and 
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his widoy, TSatherine de MedicLs, wisliing to have a residence of her 
own when her son should occupy t^e Louvre, began in the dpen 
country to the westward, on a piece|of ground called, from the use 
then made of it, Les Tuileries, the magnificent *palace now kno#n by 
that name; and her sons, three successive kings of Franc-e, continuei 
the work by additional wings ahd pavilions. In the meanwhile, tlie 
town continued to increase, and the space between -the two palaces 
was covered with buildings, and grew, and continued, up to 1804, to be 
a closely built and densely inhabited quarter of the city^ Whether in 
pursuance of Catherine’s original design, or froiji his own, her second 
son, Charles IX., determined to unite his two palaces by the celebrated 
galleiy along the river side. This was continued by his brother, 
Henry III., and completed by Henry IV. j so far, at least, that we 
know that, on the ist May, 1610, exactly a fortnight before the day 
if his death, he walked ^om the Tuileries to the Louvre along “ la 
grande galerie" arm in arm with the Due de Guise and the Marshal 
de Bassompierre. We note this because some writers attribute the 
';ompletion of the gallery to Louis XIII. and to Louis XIV.; 
nay, we have even met persons in France and England so ignorant as 
to attribute both the design and execution to Buonaparte. No doubt, 
both Louis XIII. and XIV. continued the works at both palaces, but 
it seems certain that the gallery was so far completed by Henry IV., 
that the espousals of the Prince de Conde with Mademoiselle de 
Montmorenci were celebrated there in 1609, and that Henry himself 
walked through it, as we liave said, in 1610. Buonaparte’s only, but 
not inglorious, shar^ in the gallery, was the splendid execution of a 
design proposed, and^ even begun, in the reign of Louis XVI., “for 
appropriating it to the reception and exliibition of objects of science 
and of art. 

But the vasb space now open between the two palaces was, to a 
recent period, covered with houses, which ran up close to 8oth. The 
front of the Tuileries, especially, was encumbered and disfigured by a 
number of mean, irregular buildings, domestic offices, porters' lodges, 
barracks, stables, and the like, which formed four courts, of which 
that to the south was called Cour des Princes; tine next, and 
largest, occupying about g third of the whole space, called La Cour 
Royale, form^ the main approach to the palace. It was enclosed by 
an atdinary wall, througl^which Acre were close woodeji gates, from 
LaPlace du Carroysel. This place was a kind of square, where thre«^ 
or four strqpts met. AHbout what was its centre? Buonaparte’s Arcfi • 
now occupies the site where ,the first permanent guiliatine had been 
erected. The domestic,offices and idjuncts that disfigured this side< 
of the Tuileries seem to have been almost necessary, if the palace were • 
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to be a residence. Their removal, so advantageous- in an. arti 9 tical 
view, has rendered" it a most unfomfortable, and, in the neighbourhood 
of so turbulent a popi^jation, dal-gerous residence, fof it has no internal 
light or air. Every entrance and window open on public thorough¬ 
fares, and are, of course, subjected to the sight, and possibly to the 
JiYk, of the people in the surrounding houses and streets. During the 
time tliat Louis XVI. and his family inhabited it, they could take no 
exercise but on the terrace next the river, and then only early in the 
moniing; and even that was soon interdicted to them by the in¬ 
creasing impatience a.id insolence of the mob j and the (iueen her¬ 
self complained to Dumouriez, that “ even in the .summer evenings 
she could not open the window for a little fresh air without being 
exposed to the grossest invectives and menaces.” 

It is evident that an edifice .so circumstanced, however noble as a 
palace for royal representations, was a vc.-y unsafe one as a royal 
residence.* It had not, however, been so occupied for near a century 
till the violences of the 6th of October dragged the royal family from 
Versailles, and confined them in this stately prison, in which they 
languished ratjier than lived, under a clo.se .surveillance, daily insults, 
and frequent perils, till the crowning catastrophe of the tenth of 
August, which, atrocious as it was in its purpose and disastrous in its 
results, had the unforeseen consequence of removing the obstructions 
we have described, and making the first opening towards that magni¬ 
ficent esplanade which now extends from the Tuileries to the Louvre. 
That fatal day sent the monarch to a stronger prison, but it liberated 
the palaces.f —Essays on the Ekirly Period of thoi French Revolution. 
Essay III. 


*0.—ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE. 

' [Keats, 1795—1821. 

[John Keats was born in London, Oct. 29, 1795. He received a scanty education, 
never having learned Greek, and is said to have taken his mythology from Tooke’s 
“Pantheon” and Lempriere’s Dictionary. A* fifteen he was apprenticed to a 
surgeon at Edmonton, and on repairing to London to walk the hospitals became 
acquainted with Leigh Hunt and other hrorary men. Much of his time was spent 
in writing poetry, and in 1817 he published a small volume of poems, folbwed by 


• The Convention, when they occupied it, found' it equally insecure. The hall 
where they sat (the theatre) was in a frequent state of siege, often attacked, and twice 
' at least stormed. ' 

+ In another part of this essay the author remarks:—^"The great work of com- 
t pieting the projected junctisai of ^e Tthicries and the ^uvre has been of late carried 
out with great architectural magnificence and effect.” ’Phe description is valuable, as 

' • 'i'Tv-.ch Revolution. 
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“The Endytnion” in i8i8. The latter work was sharply criticised in “The* 
Quarterly” and in “ Blackwood,” and for s#me time his early death was erroneously 
attribute to the severity with which he h#d been assailed. Byron makes the fol¬ 
lowing allusion to this circumstance in “ Don Juan” (efcto xi. s. 60):— 

“John Keats, who vigis killed off by one critique, 

Just as he really promised something great. 

If not intelligible, without Greek 
Contrived to talk about the gods of late. 

Much as they might have been supposed to speak. 

Poor fellow! His was an untoward fate; 

"Tis strange the mind, t^t very fiery particle. 

Should let itself be snuf^ out by an article.” 

The truth is that he fell a victim to consumption. He repaired to Italy in the hope 
of restoring his liealth, and died at Home Feb. 27, 1821; his last words being, 
“ Thank God it has come.” John Keats was buried in the Protestant cemetery at 
Rome. A memoir by R. Monckton Milnes (Ia)rd Houghton) is prefixed to a col¬ 
lected edition of his poetical works, published in 1854.] 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk. 

Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and I.,ethe-wards had sunk : 

’Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
hut beiu^ too happy in thy happiness,— 

That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees. 

In some melodious plot 
Of bet^hen green, aud shadows numberless, 

Siuge^ of summer in full-throated ease. 

O for eT draught of vintage, that hath been 
C8oled a long age in the deep-delved earth. 

Tasting of Flora and the country-green. 

Dance, and Proven9al song, and sun-buijit mirth! 

O for a beaker fu^ of the warm South, 

Full of the true,.the blushful Hippocrene, 

With beaded bubbles winking at the brifli, 

Anfl purple-stained mouth; 

That I might drink, jnd leave,the world unseen, 

And with "thee fade away into the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou amorfg the leaves hast^ever known. 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan; 
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Where palsj^ shakes a fey, sad, last grey liairs. 

Where youth grows p|iie, and spectre-thinj^and dies; 
Where buf to think is to be foil of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs; 

Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, . 

Or new Lovepine at them beyond to-morrow. 

Away! away! for I will fly to thee. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards. 

But on the vie-S^less wingsaof Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 

Already with thee! tender is the night. 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne. 

Clustered around by all her starry Fays; 

But here there is no liglft. 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 

1 cannot see what flowers are at my feet. 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs. 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the^ruit-tree ^vild; 

White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves; 

And mid-May’s eldest child, • 

The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wing. 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. , 

Darkling I listen; and for many a time 

I have been half in love with easeful Death, 

Called him soft names in many a mused rhyme. 

To take into the air my quiet breath; 

Now more than ever seems it rich* to die. 

To eease upon the midnight with no pain. 

While thou art pouring forth tl^ soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! 

Still wonldst thou sing, and I have, ears in vain— 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou w^st not bom for death, immortal Bird! 

No hifngiy ^nerations <tread thee down; 

The voice 1 hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
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, Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart o^Ruth, when sick for home. 
She stood in tears ami(| the alien com; 

The same that oft-times ftath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, In faery lands forlorn. 


Forlorn ! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, tfeceiving elf. 

Adieu! adieu I thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream. 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In ijie next valley-glades: 

Was it a vision, or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music:—do I wake or sleep ? 


21.—OF PARADISE. Gen. ii. and Ui. 

[Bishop Halt,, 1574—1656. 

[Joseph Hall, born at AJhby-de-Ia-Zouch, Leicestershire, July i, 1574, and educated 
at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, was made Dean of Worcester in 1617. He was 
one of the English deputies at the synod of Dort in 1618, was appointed Bishop of 
Exeter in 1627, and jsLs translated to Norwich in 1641. Having with other bishops 
protested against the validity of all laws passed during their enforced absence from 
Parliament, Ite was scnt*to the Tower in November, 1641. At the end of seven 
months he was released on giving bail for £^000, when he found that the revenues 
of his see had been sequestrated. In 1647, he retired to a small farm at Higham, 
near Norwich, tVhere he died in poverty September 8, 1656. Bishop Hall was a 
very prolific writer. His “ Virgidemiarium,” a collection of satirdi, appeared in 
1599 or in 1602; and his “ Characters of Virtues and Vices,” in i6o8j and “Contem- 
pUtions on the •Historical Passages of the Holy Story,” 1612-15. A Dfe, by the 
Rev. J. Pratt, is prefixed to his edition of his works, published in 1808.] 

• . 

Man could no sooner see than Ijp saw himself happy.: his eyesight 
and reason were both peiifect at once, and the objects of both were 
able to make him as happy as he would. When he first opened his 
eyef, he saw heaven above him, rarth unddr him, the cijpatures about 
him^God before him; he knew what all these things meant, as if ha 
had been long acquainted with them all; he saw the heavens glorioul,* 
but far off-, his Maker thought it requisite to fit him.with a paradise 
nearer home. If God bad appointefl him imn»ediatdy to heaven, hiS( 
body had been superfluous j it was fit his body should be answered 
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With an earthen image of that heaven, which was for his soul: had 
man been made only for conter’.plation, it would have served as well 
to have been placed in some vast desert; on the top of some barren 
mouniain j but the same power which gave him a heart to meditate 
gave him hands to work, and work fit for his hands. 

Neither was it the purpose of the Creator, that man should but 
live; pleasure may stand with inn<x;ence: he that rqoiced to see 
all that he had made to be good, rejoicath to see all that he hath 
made to be well. God loves to see his creatures happy; our lawful 
delight is his: they know not ^od that think to please him with 
making themselves miserable. The idolaters thought it a lit service 
for Baal to cut and lance themselves; never any holy man looked for 
thanks from the true God, by wronging himself. 

Every earth was not fit for Adam, but a garden, a paradise. What 
excellent pleasures and rare varieties hare men found in gardens 
planted by the hands of men! And yet all the world of men cannot 
make one twig, or leaf, or spire of grass. When he that made the 
matter undertakes the fashion, how must it needs be beyond our 
capacity, excellent! No herb, no flower, no tree, was wanting there, 
that might be for ornament or use, whether for sight, or for scent, or 
for taste. The bounty of God wrought further than to necessity, 
even to comfort and recreation. Why are we niggardly to ourselves, 
when God is liberal ? But, for all tiiLs, if God had not there con¬ 
versed with man, no abundance could have made him blessed. 

Yet, behold ! that which was man’s storehouse was also his work¬ 
house ; his pleasure was his task: paradise served not only to feed his 
senses, but to exercise his hands. If happiness had consisted in doing 
nothing, man had not been employed; all his delights could not have 
made him happy in an idle life. Man, therefore, is no sooner made 
than he is set to work; neither greatness nor perfection can privilege 
a folded hand; he must labour because he was happy; how much 
more we, that we may be! This first labour of his was, as without 
necessity, so without pains, without weariness; how much more 
cheerfully we go about our businesses, so much nearer we come to 
our paradise. « 

Neither did these trees afi'ord him only "action for his hands, but 
instruction to his heart; for here he saw God’s sacraments grow 
before him ; »all other trees had a natural use, these two in the u.;dst 
of the garden a spiritual. Life is the act of the soul, knowledge the 
life of the soul; the'tree of knowledge, and the tree of,life, then, 
were ordained'as earthly helps of the spiritual part. Perhaps he, 
which ordained the erid, immort^ity of life, did appoint this fimk as 
the means of that life. It is not for us to inquire after the life we 
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had? and the means we should have had. I am sure it served ^d, 
nourish the soul by a lively represeiltation of that living tree vvliose 
fruit is eternal life, and whose leaves iterve to heal the nations. 

O, infinite mercy! Man saw his Saviour before him, ere he had 
need of a Saviour; he saw in whom he should recover a beavenlfr 
life ere he lost the earthly; but after he had tasted of the tre(* of 
knowledge, he might not taste of the tree of life; that immortal food 
was not for a mortal stomach; yet then did he most savour that 
invisible tree of life, when he was most restrained from the other. O 
Saviour, none but a sinner can jelish thee« my taste hath been 
enough seasoned with the forbidden fruit to make it capable of thy 
sweetness; sharpen thou as well the stomach of my soul by re¬ 
penting, by believing; so shall I eat, and, in despite of Adam, live 
for ever. 

The one tree was for confirmation ; the other for trial: one showed 
him what life he should have; the other what knowledge he should 
not desire to liave. Alas! he, that knew all other thing.s, knew not 
this one thing, that he knew enough. How divine a thing is know¬ 
ledge, whereof even innocency itself is ambitious ! Satan knew what 
he did : if this bait had been gold, or honour, or pleasure, man had 
contemned it: who can hope to avoid error when even man’s perfec¬ 
tion is mistaken ? He looked for speculative knowledge, he should 
have looked for exj)erinientai: he thought it had been good to 
know evil: good was large enough to liave perfected his knowledge, 
and therein his blessedne.s.s. 

All that God made was good, and the Maker of them much more 
good; they,good in,their kind, he good in himself. It would not 
content him to know God, and his creatures; his curiosity affected to 
know that which God never made, evil of sin, and evil of death, which 
indeed himsel# made by desiring to know them; now we know well 
evil enough, and smart with knowing it. How dear hath this le.sson 
cost us, that in,some cases it is better to be ignorant; and yet do the 
sons of Eve inherit this saucy appetite of their grandmother: how 
many thousand souls miscaij-y with the presumptuous affectation of 
forbidden knowledge! O God, ^hou hast reveal^ mtve than we can 
know, enough to make us happy: teach me a sober knowledge, and a 
contented ignorance. 

#aradi.se was made fer man, yet there* I see the sqpent. What 
mats'el is it i^ my, corruption find the serpent in my closet, in my tabk, 
in my bed, when our holy parents found him in the midst of paradish V 
No sooner he is entered, but, he tempteth; he can no more be idle, 
than harmless. I do not see him %t any other tree*; he knew ther^ 
was no danger in the rest; I see him at the tree forbidden. How true 
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a a serpent is he in every point!—in his insinuation to the plaoe, iif his 
choice of the tree, in his assault vif the woman, in his plausibleness of 
speech to avoid terror, in his question to move douBt, in his reply to 
work ilistrust, in his protestation of safety, in his suggestion to envy 
Slid discontent, in his promise of gain! 

A.nd if he were so cunning at the first, what shall we think of him 
now, after so many thousand years’ exjierience ? Only thou, O God, 
and those angels that see thy tiicT, are wiser than he. I do not ask 
why, when he left bis goodness, thou didst not bereave him of his skill. 
Still thou wouldst have made him an angel, though an evil one; and 
thou knowest how to ordain his craft to thine own glory. I do not 
desire thee to abate of his subtlety, but to make me wise; let me beg 
it M'ithout presumption, make me wiser than Adam; even thine image, 
which he bore, made him not through his own weakness, wise enough 
to obey thee; thou ofteredst him all fruits,* and restraints! but one; 
Satan offered him but one, and restrained not the rest: when he 
chose rather to be at Satan’s feeding than thine, it was just with thee 
to turn him out of thy gates with a curse: why shouldst thou feed a 
rebel at thine own board ? 

And yet we transgress daily, and thou shuttest not heaven against 
us: how is it that we find more mercy than our forefathers ? His 
strength is worthy of severity, our weakness finds pity. That God, 
fitim whose face he fled in the garden,'aiow makes him with shame to 
fly out of the garden: those angels, that should have kept him, now 
keep the gates of paradise against him; it is not so easy to recover 
happiness as to keep it, or lose it: yea, the same cause that drove man 
from paradise, hath also withdrawn paradise from-the world. 

That fiery sword did not jjefend it against those waters, wherewith 
the sins of men drowned the gloiy of that place: neither now do I 
care to seek where that paradise was, which we lost: T know where 
that paradise is, which we must care to seek and hope to find. As 
man was the image of God, so was that earthly paradise an image of 
heaven; both the images are defaced, both the first patterns are 
eternal: Adam was in the first, and staid not: in the second, is the 
second Adam which said. This day stall thou be with me in paradise. 
1 here was that chosen vessel, and heard and saw what could not be 
expressed: by how much the third heaven exceeds the richest earth; 
so much dothitbat paradise, whereto we aspiae, exceed that which'Sve 
have lost.— Contempktions, Book I., Contemplation 5. • 
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*i.—OF TRAVEL. 

[Lord Bacon, 1561—1626. 

[Francis Bacon, youngest son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, wid bom at York Hous& in the 
Strand, London, January 22, 1561. From Trinity College, Cambridge, he vent to 
Gray’s Inn, was called to the bar Junf 27, 1582, and made a bencher in 1586. 
held varioas appointments, was returned member for Middlesex in 1592, and liras 
knighted in 1603. He was made Attom^-general in 1613, Keeper of the Great Seal 
in 1617, and Lord Chancellor, with the title of Baron Verulam, in 1618. In 1620 
he was created Viscount St. Alban. Having been found guilty of receiving bribes, he 
was, in 1621, deprived of his offices, disqualified for public life, fined ^£'40,000, and 
imprisoned in the Tower. Lord Bacon, wjjo soon obtained his release, devoted the 
remainder of his life to literary and scientific pursuits, and died at Highgate, near 
London, April 9,1626. In his will he said, “My name and memory I leave to foreign 
nations, and to my own countrymen, after some time be passed over.’’ The first 
edition of his "Essays,” consisting only of ten, appeared in i,>;97; “The Advance¬ 
ment of Learning,” in two books (afterwards enlarged to nine), in 1605 5 his 
“ Wisdom of the Ancients,” i» Latin, in 1610 j two books of the “Novum Organon” 
in 1620; and his “ Reign of Henry VII.” in 1622. Several collected editions of his 
works have been published.’ Lord Bacon was the fether of English philosophy. 
Hallam (“ Literary History,” part iii. chap. 2,) says, “ No books prior to those of 
Lord Bacon carried mankind so for on the road to troth; none have obtained so 
thorough a triumph over arrogant usurpation without seeking to substitute another; 
and he may be compared to those liberators of nations, who have given them laws by 
which they might govern themselves, and retained no homage but their gratitude.” 
Willmott (“ Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Literature,” § xii.), comments 
upon a passage in one of his works in these terms i “ Lord Bacon considered that 
invention in young men is livelier ahan in old, and that imaginations stream into 
their minds more divinely. He has not defined the boundary of youth. His own 
thirty-^ixth year had come, when he committed to the pr^ those golden meditations 
which he called Essays. But it is noticeable that his style opened into richer bloom 
with every added summer of thought. Later editions contain ymssages of beauty not 
found in thi^earlier; and his ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ published when he was 
forty-four, beams with the warmest lights of fancy.”* Several biographies of Lord 
Bacon have been published. Much information will be found in his “Life” by Mallet, 
published in 17^0, by Basil Montagu in 1825, and by R. L. Ellis in 1861.] 

Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education j in tiie elder, a 
, part of experienpe. He bhat travelleth into a country, before he hath 
some entrance into the language, goeth to school, and not to travel. 
That young men travel mrdej- some tutor, or grave servant, I allow 
well; so that he be such a one tljpt hath the language, ^ind hath been 
in the country before, wJjereby he may be able to tell them what 
things are worthy to be seen in the country where they go,t what 
acifdaintances they are to.seek, w£at exercises or discip^jne the place 
yieldfjth. Foj el^ young men shall go hooded, and look abroad littlti, 


• .The reader is 
manual. 


t 


referred to^F. Schiegel’s ciiiticism on Lqfd Bacon* at pp. 94-7 of this 
Murray’s “ Guides” have rendered this unnecessary. 
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„ It is a strange thing, that in sea-voyages, where there is nothing ft) be 
seefi but sky and «ea, men shdhld make diaries; but in land-travel, 
wherein so much is to_be observed, for the most pari they omit it j as 
if chaaice were fitter to be registered than observation. Let diaries 
’therefore be brought in use. The things to be seen and observed are, 
thft courts of princes, specially when they give audience to am¬ 
bassadors ; the courts of justice, while they sit and hear causes j and 
so of consistories ecclesiastic; the churches and monasteries, with the 
monuments which are therein extant; the walls and fortifications of 
cities and towns, and- so the hEjyens and harbours; antiquities and 
ruins; libraries; colleges, disputations and lectures where any are; 
shipping and navies; houses and gardens of state and pleasure, near 
great cities; armories; arsenals; magazines; exchanges; burses;* ware¬ 
houses ; exercises of horsemanship, fencing, training of soldiers, and 
the like; comedies, such whereunto the better sort of persons do re¬ 
sort; treasuries of jewels and robes; cabinets and rarities; and, to con¬ 
clude, whatsoever is memorable in the places where they go. After 
all which the tutors or servants ought to make diligent inquiry. As 
for triumphs, masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, capital executions, and 
such shows, men need not to be put in mind of them; j^et are they 
not to be neglected. If you will have a young man to put his travel 
into a little room, and in short time to gather much, this you must do. 
First, as was said, he must have soix.e entrange into the language 
before he goeth. Then he must have such a servant or tutor as 
knoweth the country, as was likewise said. Let him carry with him 
. also some cardt or book describing the country -vwhere he travelleth; 
which will be a good key to his inquiiy. Let Ijim keep„also a diary. 
Let him not stay long in one city or town; more or less as the place 
deserveth, but not long; nay, when he stayeth in one city or town, let 
him change his lodgings from one end and part of the town to 
another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. Let him se¬ 
quester himself from the company of his countryman, and diet in 
such places where there is good company of the nation where he tra¬ 
velleth. Let him upon his removes froin one place to another procure 
recommendation to some person qf quality residing in the place 
whither he removeth, that he may use his favour in those things he 
desireth to see or know. .Thus he qiay abridge-his travel with much 
profit./ As for the acquaintance which is to, be sought in travel, Vliat 
which* is most of all profitable is acquaintance with the ^retaries and 
i employed men of ambassadors, for so in travelling in one country he 


* The old term for an exchange, 
t An old term for a chart. It also meant the mariner’s compass. 
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shaK su<ik the experience of many, j Let him also see and visit cAintimt^ 
persons in all kinds, which are of gr^at name abroad, tliat he may be 
able to tell how fhe life agreeth wit# fame. For quarreljj, they are 
with care and discretion to be avoided; and let a man beware liow he 
keepeth company with choleric and quarrelsome persons, for they wjJJ 
engage him into their own <juarrels. When a traveller retunjeth 
home let him not leave the countries where he hath travelled alto¬ 
gether behind him, but maintain a correspondence by letters with 
tho.se of his ac<iuaintance which are of most worth. And let his 
travel appear rather in his discourse than in his^pparel or gesture; and 
in his discourse let him be rather advised in his answers than forward 
to tell stories ; and let it appear that he doth not change his country 
manners for those of foreign part.s, but only prick in some flowers of 
that he hath learned abroad into the customs of his own country.*— 
Essay xviii. 


23.—THE CHOICE OF A NECKLACE. 

[Miss Austen, 1775—1817. 

[JsNE Austen, born at Steventon, Hants, Dec. 16, 1773, received a very superior 
education under the care of her father, the rector of the parish, a man of considerable 
literary acquirements. Her first novel, “ Sense and Sensibility,” published anony¬ 
mously in 1811, was very succes.sful. It was followed by “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
“ Mansfield I’ark,” an^ “ Emma,’* the last having been published in 1816. These 
were all published anonymously, and it was not till after her death that any of her 


It has been remarked by many writers that Bacon makes no allusion to Shake¬ 
speare, and it'Vias also been asserted that the great dramatist is not even quoted in his 
works. Though the first edition of Hamlet did not appear until 1603, the tragedy was 
acted at a much earlier period, and the “ Essay on Travel” was not published until 
1623. It is reasenable to suppose that Bacon, when he wrote this essay, had the advice 
of Polonius to Laertes in his mind: 

“ Be thou femiliar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 

’ But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, (nfledged comrade. Bewar* 

Of entrance f^ a quarrel: but, being in, 

Bear't that the opposed may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few<hy voice; 

Take each ntan’s censure, but reserve thy judgment* 

, Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy. 

But not ekpressed in &ncy ; rich, not gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 

And they in FranSe of thj best rank and station* 

Are most Select and generous, chief in mat.” 

Hamlet, act i. sc. 3. 
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v^rks appeared with her name. “ Northanger Abbey” and “ Persuasion” were both 
pub.lished in 1818. Miss Austen die^ at Winchester, July 24, 1817. ^ collected 
edition of her works Appeared in Betidey’s Standard Novels. Sir Walter Scott says 
of this authoress—“That young lady had a talent for describing the involvements, 
and feelings, and characters of ordinary life, which is to me the most wonderful I 
i^pver met with. The big Imv-vxw strain I can do myself, like any now going; but 
the exquisite touch which renders ordinary .eommon-place things and characters 
iriieresting from the truth of the description and the sentiment, is denied to me. 
What a pity such a gifted creature died so early 1 ” Some account of this authoress 
will be found in an article by Dr. Whately in &e “ Quarterly Review,” vol. xxiv.] 

Thursday was the of the ball, and on Wednesday morning, 
Fanny, still unable to satisfy herself as to what she ought to wear, 
determined to seek the counsel of the more enlightened, and apply 
to Mrs. Grant and her sister, whose acknowledged taste would cer¬ 
tainly bear her blameless; and as Edmund and William were gone to 
Northampton, and she had reason to thinlf, Mr. Crawford likewise 
out, she walked down to the Parsonage without much fear of wanting 
an opportunity for private discussion j and the privacy of such a dis¬ 
cussion was a most important part of it to Fanny, being more than 
half asliamed of her own solicitude. 

She met Miss Crawford within a few yards of the Parsonage, just 
setting out to call on her, and as it seemed to her, that her friend, 
though obliged to insist on turning back, was unwilling to lose her 
walk, she explained her business at oi^ce, and observed, that if she 
would be so kind as to give her opinion, it might be all talked over as 
well without doors as within. Miss Crawford appeared gratified by 
the application, and after a moment’s thought urged Fanny’s returning 
with her in a much more Cordial manner than before, and proposed 
their going up into her room, where they might have a comfortable 
coxx, without disturbing Dr. and Mrs. Grant, who were together in 
the drawing-room. It was just the plan to suit Fanny; and witli a 
great deal oi’ gratitude on her side for such ready and kind attention, 
they proceeded in-doors, and up-stairs, and were soon deep in the ’ 
interesting subject. Miss Crawford, pleased with the appeal, gave her 
all her best judgment and taste, made everything easy by her sugges¬ 
tions, and trie^ to make everything ^agreeable by her encouragement. 
The dress being settled in all its grander parts—“ B'lt shall you 
have by way of necklace ?” said Miss Crawford. " Shall not you 
wear your brother’s cross?'’ And &s she spoke she was undoings,a 
scrall parcel, which Fanny had observed in her han^ when they met, 
JPanny acknowledged her wishes and doubts on this point j slje id not 
know how eithef to wear the cross, or to refrain from wearing it. She 
^as answered by'^having a small Crinketiox placed before her, and 
being requested to choose from among several gold chains and neck- 
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laces. Such had been the parcel wi<|i which Miss Crawford wasjpfo-* 
vided, and such Jhe object of her iDtended visit :* and in the kindest 
manner she now urged Fanny’s taking one for (he cross and to keep for 
her sake, saying everything she could think of to obviate the scruples 
which were making Fanny statf back at first with a look of horror !R 
the proposal. 

" You see what a collection I have,” said she, “ more by haif 
than I ever use or think of. I do not offer them as new. I offer 
nothing but an old necklace. You must forgive the liberty, and 
oblige me.” 

Fanny still resisted, and from her heart. The gift was too valuable. 
But Miss Crawford persevered, and argued the case with so much 
affectionate earnestness through all the heads of William and the 
cross, and the ball, and herself, as to be finally successful. Fanny 
found herself obliged to ^ield, that she might not be accused of pride 
or indifference, or some other littleness; and having with modest re¬ 
luctance given her consent, proceeded to make the selection. She 
looked and looked, longing to know which might be least valuable; 
and was determined in her choice at last, by fancying there was 
one necklace more frequently placed before her eyes than the rest. It 
was of gold, prettily worked; and though Fanny would have pre¬ 
ferred a longer and a plainer chain as more adapted for her purpose, 
she hoped, in fixing wii this, to* be choosing what Miss Crawford least 
wished to keep. Miss Crawford smiled her perfect approbation, and 
hastened to complete the gift by putting the necklace round her, and 
making her see hdw well it looked. Fanny had not a word to say 
again.st its becomingness, and, excepting what remained of her scruples, 
was exceedingly pleased with an acquisition so very apropos. She would 
rather, perhaj^s, liave been obliged to some other person. But this 
was an unworthy feeling. Miss Crawford had anticipate her wants 
with a kindness which proved her a real friend. “ When I wear this 
necklace I shall always think of you,” added she, “ and feel how very 
kind you were.” 

*' You miJst think of somebody else, too, when you wear that neck¬ 
lace,” replied Miss Crawford. •You must think of Henry, for it was 
his choice in the first plate. He gave it to me, and with the necklace 
I make over to you all the dut)k of remewnbering the original giver. 

is to be a family refhembrancer. The sister is not "to be in your 
mind without bringing the brother too.” , 

Fanny, in great astonishment and confusion, would have returned 
thp present instantly. To take what had been thd gift of another 
person, of a brother tfco, impossible! it must not be! and with ai^ 
eagerness and embarrassment quite diverting to her companion, she 
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•lai^down the necklace again on its cotton, and seemed •resolved 
either to take anotller or none It all. Miss Crawford thought she 
had never seen a pretti^^ consciAisness. “M7 dear* child,” said she, 
laughftg, “what are you afraid of? Do you think Henry will 
fiaim the necklace as mine, and fan^ you did not come honestly 
by*it? or are you imagining he would be too much flattered by 
seeing round your lovely throat, an ornament which his money pur¬ 
chased three years ago, before he knew there was such a throat in 
the world ? or perhaps—looking archly—^you suspect a confederacy 
between us, and that what I am now doing is with his knowledge and 
at his desire ?’’ 

With the deepest blushes Fanny protested against such a thought. 

“Well, then,” replied Miss Crawford, more seriously but without 
at all believing her, “ to convince me that you suspect no trick, and 
are as unsuspicious of compliment as I liavfc always found you, take 
the necklace and say no more about it. Its being a gift of my 
brother’s need not make the smallest difference in your accepting it, 
as I assure you it makes none in my willingness to part with it. He 
is always giving me something or other. I have such innumerable 
presents from him that^it is quite impossible for me to value, or for 
him to remember half. And as for this necklace, I do not .suppose I 
have worn it six times : it is very pretty, but I never think of it; and 
though you would be most heartily jvelcorae to any other in my 
trinket-box, yod have happened to fix on the very one which, if I 
have a choice, I would rather part with and .see in your possession 
than any other. Say no more against it, I entreat you. Such a trifle 
is not worth half so many words.” 

Fanny dared not make any further opposition; and with renewed 
but less happy thanks accepted the necklace again, for there was an 
expression in Miss Crawford’s eyes which she could flot be satisfied 
with. 

It was impossible for her to be insensible of Mr. Crawford’s change 
of manners. She had long seen it. He evidently tried to please her; 
he was gallant, he was attentive, he was something like what he had 
been to her cdusins: he wanted, she supposed, to cheat her of her 
tranquillity as he had cheated them; and whether he might not have 

some concern in this necklace- She could not be convinced that 

he had not, for Miss Crawford, complaisant as a sister, was careless as 
aVoman and a friend. 

Reflecting and doubting, and feeling that the possession of what she 
had so much wished for did not bring much satisfaction, she now 
sfalked home again, with a change rather than a diminution of cares 
'since her treading that path before.— Man^eld Park, c. xxvi. 
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24.—THE BURNING oa ROME, a.d. ^17. 

[Rev. C. Mekivale, 1808. 

[CiiAni.ES Mehivale, bom in 1808, was educated at Str John’s College, Cambridge, 
of which he was afterwards fellow and tutor. He was Select Preacher to thj 
University in 1838-40, and one of Ahc preachers at Whitehall in 1840-42. The 
first two volumes of his “ History of the Romans under the Empire,” were jAb- 
lished in t8.so; the third volume appeared in 1851, the fourth and fifth volumes in 
1856, the sixth volume in 1858, and the seventh in 1862. A cheap edition, in eight 
vois., was published in 1865. The Rev. C. Merivale was appoint^ chaplain to the 
House of Commons, Feb. 4, 1863.] 

Bt7T in the midst of tliese horrors, which steeped in the same fearful 
guilt the people and the prince together, Providence was preparing an 
awful chaslLsement; and was about to overwhelm Rome, like the 
cities of the Plain, in a sheet of retributive fire. Crowded, as the 
mass of the citizens were» in tlieir close wooden dwelling-chambers, 
accidents were constantly ocmrring which involved whole streets and 
quarters of the city in wide-.spreading conflagrations, and the efforts of 
the night-watch to stem these outbursts of fire, with few of the ap¬ 
pliances, and little perhaps even of tlie discipline, of our modern 
police, were but imperfectly effectual. But the greatest of all tlie fires 
which desolated Rome was that which broke out on the 19th of July, 
in the year 817, the tenth of Nero, which began at the eastern end of 
the Circus, abutting op the vall#y between the Palatine and tlie Caelian 
hills. Against the outer walls of this edifice Icaried a mass of 
wooden booths and stores filled chiefly with combustible articles. The 
wind from the east drove die flames towards the corner of the Palatine, 
whence they forked jp two directions, following the draught of the 
vaUeys. At neither point were they encountered by the massive 
masonry of halls or temples, till they had gained such head, that the 
mere intensitylif die heat crambled brick and stone like paper. The 
Circus itself was filled from end to end with wooden galleries, along 
which the fire foursed with a speed which defied all check and pur¬ 
suit. The flames shot up to the heights adjacent, and swept the 
basements 06 many noble sgaictures on the Palatine and Aventine. 
Again they plunged into the low«^t levels of the city, tl*e dense habi¬ 
tations and narrow winding streets of the Velabrum and Forum 
Boarium, till stopped by die river^and the walls. At the same time 
anwther torrent rushed towards the Velia and the Esquiline, and sucked 
up all the dwellings within its reach; till it was fiindly arrested by tite 
cliffs beneath the gardens of Maecenas. Amidst the horror and con-^ 
fusion of the scene, the smoke, the blaze, the din aqd the scorching 
heat, with half the popwlation, bond* and free, ^st loose and houseless 
into the streets, ruffians were seen to thrust blazing brands into die ‘ 
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b''#.ilding$, who affirmed, when seized by the indignant suff^ers/ that 
they were acting with orders; 4od the crime, which was probably the 
desperate resource of slaves ani. robbers, was imputed by fierce suspi- 
cionsoto the government itself. 

■rt At such a moment of sorrow and consternation, every trifle is seized 
to'confirm the suspicion of foul play. The flames, it seems, had sub¬ 
sided after raging for six days, and the wretched outcasts were begin¬ 
ning to take breath and visit the ruins of their habitations, when a 
second conflagration burst out in a different quarter. This fire com¬ 
menced at the point where the jEmilian gardens of Tigellinus abutted 
on the outskirts of the city beneath the Pincian hill j and it was on 
Tigellinus himself, the object already ol popular scorn if not of anger, 
that the suspicion now fell. The wind, it seems, had now changed, 
for the fire spread from the north-west towards the Quirinal and the 
Viminal, destroying the buildings, more, sparsely planted, of the 
quarter denominated the Via Lata. Three days exhausted the fury 
of this second visitation, in which the loss of life and property was 
less, but the edifices it overthrew were generally of greater interest, 
shrines and temples of the gods, and halls and porticos devoted to the 
amusement or convenience of the people. Altogether the disaster, 
whether it sprang from accident or design, involved nearly the whole 
of Rome. Of the fourteen regions of the city, three, we are assured, 
were entirely destroyed} while seven (Others were injured more or less 
severely : four only of the whole number escaped unhurt. The fire 
made a complete clearance of the central quarters, leaving, perhaps, 
but few public buildings erect even on the Palatine and Aventine; but 
it was, for the most part, hemmed in by the crests of the surrounding 
eminences, and conffiied to the seething crater which had been -the 
cradle of the Roman people. The day of its outburst, it was remarked, 
was that of the first burning of Rome by the Gauls, at.d some curious 
calculators computed that the addition of an equal number of years, 
months, and days together, would give the complete period which had 
elapsed in the long interval of her greatness. Of the number of 
houses and insulae destroyed, Tacitus does not ventuio to hazard a • 
statement j ho only tantalizes us by his slender notice of the famous 
fanes and monuments which sank in the common ruin. Among them 
were the temple of Diana, which Servius Tullius had erected; the 
shrine and altar of Hercules, consecrated by Evander, as affirmed^ in 
Che tradition impressed upon us by Vii^l; the Romukan temple of 
Jupiter Stator, the‘remembrance of which thrilled the soul of the 
hamished Ovid^ the little Regia of Numa, which armed so many a 
sarcasm against the pride of consols and imperators; the sanctuary of 
Vesta herself, with the Palladium, the Penates, and the ever-glowing 
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hearth o 4 tffe Roman people. But the loss of these decayed, tho^h 
venerable objects was not the worst lisaster. Many an unblemi^ed 
masterpiece of th? Grecian pencil, or chisel, or^graver,—tlie prize of 
victory,—was devoured by the flames; and amidst all the spl<Adour 
with which Rome rose afterwards from her ashes, old men could' 
lament to the historian the irreparable sacrifice of tliese ancient glorits. 
Writings and documents of no common interest may have perished at 
the same time irrecoverably j and with them, trophies, images, and 
family devices. At a moment when tlie heads of patrieian houses w'ere 
falling rapidly by the sword, the lo.ss^of such mwnorials was the more 
deplorable; and from this epoch we may date the decay, which we 
shall soon discover, in the domestic traditions of the nobles .—History 
of the Romans under the Empire, ebap. liii. 


15.—THE ISLAND OF ZIPANGU OR JAPAN. 

[Makco Polo, 1254— 132^. 

[This celebrated Venetian traveller, bom at Venice about 1234, accompanied his 
father, Niccolo Polo, and his uncle into Central Asia, and reached the court of KublaT 
Khan in 1275. KublaT, who took a great interest in the youthful Marco, sent him 
on several missions to China and India, and he is said to have been the first Euro¬ 
pean who visited China Proi>er. The three Polos returned to Venice in 1295, Marco, 
who obtained command of a galley, was captured by the Genoese in their victory off 
the island of Curzola, September 8, ifgb. In his captivity Marco related his travels, 
which were taken down by a fellow prisoner named Kusticbello, and in 1298 the 
manuscript was circulated. His narrative was very |>opular, and has been translated 
into most modern languages. Marco Polo died at Venice about 1,124. The best 
English edition is the translation of Marsden, edited by T. Wright, and published in 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Libtiiy in 1854. A biography of Marco Polo in Italian is 
• preRxed to Count Baldclli’s edition of his works, published at Florence in 1827, and 
a good acaiunt of this distinguished traveller is given in the introduction to WtighFs 
English edition.] • 

ZiPANGU* is an island in the eastern ocean, situated at the distance of 
about fifteen hundred milesf from the mainland, or coast of Manji. It 
is of considerable size; its inhabitants have fair complexions, are well 
made, and are Qvilized in their manners. Their religion is the worship of 
idols. They are independent of qyery foreign power, a«d governed 
only by their own kings. They have gold in the greatest abundance, 
its sources being inexhaustible, but as the king does not allow of its 
beiqg exported, few mercli^nts visit the country, nor is it frequented 
Try m^ich shipping f/om other parts. To this circumstance we are to* 

* Zipangu, Zipangri, and Cimpagu are nam» by which ^ blanffi, which we term 
Japan,‘were then known. 

i* Ctunese miles or li. 

F 
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" atff'bute the extraordinary richness of the sovereign’s palace, accord¬ 
ing to what we ar% told by thos'e who have access to the place. The 
entire roof is covered with a pfating of gold, in the same manner as 
rWe cover houses, or more properly churches, witli lead. The ceilings 
rtf the halls are of the same precious metal; many of the apartments 
have small tables of pure gold, of considerable thickness; and the 
windows have also golden ornaments. So vast, indeed, are the riches 
of the palace, that it is impossible to convey an idea of them. In this 
island there are pearls also, in large quantities, of a red (pink) colour, 
round in shape, and of great size- equal in value to, or even exceeding 
that of the white pearls. It is customary with one part of the inhabi¬ 
tants to bury their dead, and with another part to burn them.* The 
former have a practice of putting one of these ])earls into the mouth 
of the corpse. There are also found there a number of precious 
stones. ■» 

Of so great celebrity was the wealth of this island, that a desire was 
excited in the breast of the grand khan Kublai, now reigning, to make 
the conquest of it, and to annex it to bis dominions. In order to 
ettect this, he fitted out a numerous fleet, and embarked a large body 
of troops, tinder the command of two of his principal otficers, one of 
whom w'as named Abbacatan, and the other Vonsancin. The expedi¬ 
tion sailed from die ports of Zai-tun and Kin-sai,t and crossing the 
intermediate sea, reached the island ii? safety; but in consequence of a 
jealousy that anise between the two coramautlers, one of whom treated 
the plans of the other with contempt and resisted the execution of his 
orders, they were unable to gain possession of«.any city or fortified 
place, widi die exception of one only, which was carried by as.sault, 
the garrison having refused to surrender. Directions were given for. 
putting the whole to the sword, and in obedience diereto the heads of 
ail w'ere cut ofi^ excepting of eight jiersous, who, by ilie efficacy of a 
diabolical charm, consisting of a jewel or amulet introduced into the 
right arm, between the skin and the flesh, were rendered secure from 

* Two religions prevail among the Japanese; the ancient, or that rtf the Sintos, who 
worship spirits, called by them sin and tofiti ; and the modern, or that of the Buds- 
doii, worshippers of the Indian Buddha, under the names of Fo-to-ke and Budsd. 
Ksempfer (Hist, of Japan, vol. I. p. 213) says:—“One thing remains worthy of ob- 
serving, which, is, that many, and perhaps the greatest part, of those who in their 
'.(fetime constantly professed the Sintos religion, aifd even some of the Siiitesjus 
ar moralists, recommend their souls, on their death-bed, to the care of the BudKio 
clergy, desiring that the namaada might be sung for therh, and their bodies burned and 
burM after the nf|nner of the Budsdoists. The adherents of the Sintos religion do 
not believe the Pythagore-n doctrine cf the transmigration of souls, although most 
universally received by the Eastern nations.” * 

t Zu-tun probably meant Amoy, and Kin-sai Ningpo or Chusan. 
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the Effects of iron, either to kill or wqund. Upon this discovery btfng 
made, tliey were beaten with a heafy wooden club, and presently 
died.* 

It happened, after some time, that a north wind began to blow wit])i 
great force, and the ships of tlie Tartars, which lay near the shore/IT 
the Island, were driven foul of each other. It was determined there¬ 
upon, in a council of the officers on board, that they ought to disen¬ 
gage themselves from the land; and accordingly, as soon as the troops 
were re-embarked, they stood out to sea. The gale, however, increased 
to so violent a degree that a number of the v&sels foundered. The 
people belonging to them, by floating upon pieces of the wreck, saved 
themselves upon an island lying about four miles from the coast of 
Zipangu. 'I’he other shijis, which, not being .so near to the liind, did 
not sutfer from the storm, and in which the two chiefs were em¬ 
barked, together with tht principal officens, or those whose rank 
entitled thfcm to command a hundred thousand or ten thousand men, 
directed their course luanewards, and returned to the grand khan. 
'I'hose of the Tartars who remained upon the island where they were 
w'reckcd, and who amounted to about thirty thousand men, finding 
themselves left witliout .shipping, abandoned by tlieir leaders, and 
having neither arms nor provisions, expected notliing less than to 
become captives or to perish; esnecially as the i.sland aflbrded no habi¬ 
tations where they could take shelter and refresh themselves. As soon 
as the gale ceased and the sea became smooth and calm, the people from 
the main island of Zi])angu came over with a large force, in numerous 
boats, in order to irftke prisoners of these shipwrecked Tartars, and, 
having landitd, proceeded in search of them, but in a straggling, dis- 
onlerly manner. I’lie 'I’artars, on their part, acted with prudent cir- 
cum.spection, and, being concealed from view by some high land in 
the centre of th*e island, whilst the enemy were hurrying in* pursuit of 
diem by one road, made a circuit of the coast by another, which 
brought them t» die place where the fleet of boats was at anchor. 
Finding these all abandoned, but with their colours flying, they 
iastautly seized them, and, pushing off from the island,^stood for the 
principal city of Zipangu, into \»hich, from the appearance of the 
colours, they were surtered 1>) enter unmolested.f Here they found few 
of the inhabitants besides women,«whom they retained for their own 
,usef'and drove out all others. When the king was apprised of whak 

* The idea of being rendered invulnerable by the use of amulets is common 
amonnt the natives of the Eastern islands. ^ • 

t Osafcka the ancient capitat was much frequented by Chinese shipping. According 
to P. Gaubil, the island was Ping-hou or Fiiando, near the city of Nangasaki. 
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hav? taken place, he was much afflicted, aud immediately gcve Erec¬ 
tions for a strict blockade of ti e city, which was so elfectual that not 
any person was suffe? id to enter or to escape from it, during six 
^^onths tliat the siege continued. At the expiration of this time, the 
'i^rtars, despairing of succour, surrendered u{)on the condition of their 
lives being spared. These events took place in the course of the year 
1264.* The grand khan liaving learned some years after that the 
unfortunate issue of tlie expedition was to be attributed to tl»e dissen¬ 
sion between the two commanders, caused the head of one of them to 
be cut off; tlie other he sent to the savage island of Zorza,t where it 
is the custom to execute criminals in the following manner ;—^I’hey are 
wrapped round both arnLS, in tlie hide of a buffalo fresh taken from 
the beast, which is sewed tight. As this dries, it compresses the body 
to such a degree that the sufferer is incapable of moving or in any 
manner helping himself, and thus miserably perishes .^—The Travels 
of Marco Polo, b. iii. ch. a. 


26.—SIR WALTER SCOTT AT ABBOTSFORD. 

[Washinoton Irving, 1783—1859. 

[Washington Irving* was born at New York, April 3, 1783, and received his 
education at home. Ilis health being delicate he left America in 1802, and spent 
three years in visiting Italy, France; and England. On his return Irving studied 
law, and was admttt^, though he never practised. A share was given him in a 
mercantile business establish^ by his father, but kiilure ensued, and Irving adopted 
literature as a profession. In 1829 Irving was appointed Secretary of Legation at 
London. In 1832 he returned to America, and was appointed minister pleni¬ 
potentiary to the Court of Spain in 1841. He returned to America in 1846, and 
took up his residence on an estate which he had puichascd on tfle Hudson. In 
early life Irving contributed largely to various American periodicals. His first work, 
" The Histoiy of New York, by Diedrich Knickerbocker,” appeared in New York in 
1809. " The Sketch Book,” written in England, was published in New York in 
1818. ”Bracebridge Hall” appeared in 1822. “The Histoty of the Life and 
Voyages of Christopher Columbus ” appeared in lamdon in 1828; “ Abbotsford and 
Newstead Abbey” in 1835 j and the first volume of his “ Life of Washington ” in 
185s; Tols. n. and iii. appeared in 1856, vol. iv. in 1857, and vol. v. in 1859. 

* This ougHc to be 1284. 

t It is not known what island is meant, though it is supposed to be in one of the 
lakes of Tartary. , j 

t This must have been a Tartar, not a Chinese {node of punishment. Pottingcr 
^(Travels in Beloochistan and Sinde, p. 389) relates that it was inflicted by A^'^. 

' rnalik, khalif of Baghdad, upon one of his generals, w^ was accured by some'eaptive 
princesses of a heinous offence. Pottinger says" That monarch was highly en¬ 
raged at this supiposed insult, and sent an order to the general who was second in 
command, to sew Mohummud bin Rasim into a raw hide, and thus forward him to 
the presence . . . Though consciously innocent, he allowed the unjust and cruel 
punishment of his sovereign to be inflicted on himselL kle died the third day after.” 
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A *coIleMed edition of his works has b«n published in England by Bqjfn. ' 

Washington Irving, who was a veiy prolific wter. died Nov.«8. ikjg. Ilis lifi^ by 

P, M. Irving, appeared in 1862.] 

The conversation of Scott was frank, hearty, picturesque? and 
dramatic. During the time of my visit, he inclined to the con^ 
radier than the grave, in his anecdotes and stories; and such I vras 
told, was his general inclination. He relished a joke, or a trait of 
humour in social intercourse, and laughed with right good will. He 
talked not for etlect, nor display, but from the flow of his spirits, the 
stores of his memory, and die vigoiy of his inclination. He had a 
natural turn for narration, and his narradves and descriptions were 
without efliirt, ypt wonderfully graphic. He placed the scene before 
you like a picture ; he gave the dialogue with the appropriate dialect 
or peculiarities, and described die appearance and characters of his 
personages with that spirit and felicity evinced in his writings. Indeed, 
his conversation reminded me continually of his novels; and it seemed 
to me that, during the whole time I w'as with him, he talked enough 
to fill volumes, and that they could not have been tilled more delight¬ 
fully. 

He was as good a listener as talker, appreciating everything that 
others said, however humble might be their rank or pretensions, and 
was quick to testify his perception of any point in their discourse. He 
arrogated nothing to himself, bift was perfectly unassuming and unpre¬ 
tending, entering w'ith heart and soul into the business, or pleasure, or, 

1 had almost said, folly, of the hour and the company. No one’s 
concerns, no one’s sthoughts, no one’s opinions, no one’s tastes and 
pleasures, seemed bewaih him. He made himself so thoroughly the 
companion of tliose with whom he happened to be, that they forgot 
for a time his vast superiority, and only recollected and wmndered 
when all was ^ver, tliat it was Scott with whom they h|d been on 
.such familiar terms, and in whose society they had felt so perfectly at 
tlieir ease. , 

It was delightful to observe the generous spirit in which he spoke of 
all his literary contemporariiw, quoting the beauties of their works; 
and this, t<x), with respect to pertons with whom he might have been 
supposed to be at varianee in literature or politics. Jeffrey, it was 
tliought, had ruffled his plumes iib one of Ijis reviews, yet Scott spoke 
, ofahini in terms of high and warm eulogy, both as an author and as a 
maiv . 

His humour in conversation, as in his works, was genial and free from 
all causticity. He had a quick perception of faults aijS foibles, but he 
looked upon human nature with an •indulgent lye, relishing what was 
good and pleasant, tolerating what was frail, and pitying what was evil. 
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It »!s this beneficent spirit whiah gives such an air of bonfumfe to 
Scott’s humour thfoughout all feis works. He played with the foibles 
and errors of his fellofs'-beings, and presented them in a thousand 
whimsical and characteristic lights; but the kindness and generosity of 
nature would not allow him to be. a satirist. I do not recollect a 
snber throughout his conversation any more than there is throughout 
his w'orks. 

Such is a rough sketch of Scott, as I saw him in private life, not 
merely at the time of the visit here narrated, but in the casual inter¬ 
course of subsequent years. Of Ijis public character and merits all the 
world can judge. His w'orks have incorporated themselves with the 
thoughts and concerns of the whole civilized world Ipr a quarter of a 
century, and have had a controlling influence over the age in which he 
lived. But when did a human being ever exercise an influence more 
salutary and benignant ? Who is there that, on looking back over a 
great portion of his life, does not find the genius of Scott administering 
to his pleasures, beguiling his <;arcs, and southing his lonely sorrows } 
Who dws not still regard his works as a treasury of pure enjoyment, 
an armoury to which to resort in time of need, to find weapons 
with which to light off the evils and the griefs of life ? For my own 
part, in periods of cK'jection, I have hailed the announcement of a new 
work from his pen as an earnest of certain pleasure in store for me, 
and have looked forward to it as a trafdler in a >va.ste looks to a green 
spot at a distance, where he feels assured of solace and refreshment. 
When I consider how much he has thus contributed to the better 
hours of my past existence, and how independcnt'his works still make 
me, at times, of all the world for my enjoyment, I bless my stars that 
cast my lot in bis dayrs, to be tlius cheered and gladdened by the out¬ 
pourings of his genius. I consider it one of the greatest advantages 
that I hav^ derived from my literary career, that it Ifas elevated me 
into genial communion with such a spirit; and as a tribute of gratitude 
for his friendsliip, and veneration for his memory, I cast this bumble 
stone upon his cairn, wHich will soon, I trust, be piled aloft with the 
contributions of abler hands.— Abbotsford. 


, 27.^the last man. 

'■ ^ [T. CsMj-BEij, 1777—1844. 

[Thomas Campbell, bom at GlasRow, July 27, 1777, was educated at the university 
of that city. Hjs^ first poem, “ Pleasures of Hope,” was published at Edinburgh, 
where the poet was then .'esiding, in jjipnl, 1799. Campbell settled in London in 
1803, in the autumn of which year he married his cousin. Miss Matilda Sindair. A 
pension of 200f. per annum was conferred upon him in 1806. “Gertrude of 
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W]romi*p;|’ apirared in 1809. He wrote »veral works, and contributed largely to» 
the periodical literature of the day. In 181I Campbell gav* six lectures on poetry 
at the Royal Institution, and, in r827, he was elected rector of tlic University of 
Glasgow. In 1820 he undertook the editorship of theif‘ New Monthly Maaiizine,” 
and retained the appointment till 1830. In 1831 he established the “ Metropolitan 
Magazine.'’ Campbell died at Boulogne June 15, 1844, w®* buried in 

minster Abbey July 3. A life of ^he poet, by IJr. Beattie, with his letters ^rl 
several unpublished poems, appeared in 1848.] 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom. 

The Sun himself must die. 

Before this mortal shall attsumc • 

Its Immortality ! 

I saw a vision in my sleep. 

That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown tlie gulf of Time! 

I saw the hftt of human mould. 

That shall Cmation’s death behold. 

As Adam saw her prime! 

The Sun’s eye had a sickly glare, 

The Karth with age was wan. 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man ! 

Some had expirefl in tight,—the brands* 

Still nisted in their bony hands; 

In plague and famine some! 

Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread; 

And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores wdiere all w'as dumb! 

Vet, prophetlike, that lone one stood. 

With dauntless words and high. 

That shook the sere leaves from the wood 
As if a storm pass’d by, 

• Saying, we ara twins in death, proud Sun, 

Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

’Tis fflifercy bids thee go. 

For thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast seen 4 he tide of human tears, 

• That shall no longer flow. 


* Swords. Nares says th# word brand Ls*used for sword, in alluskm to the original 
glare of Jiame, to which a sword is often compared. 
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What though bei^eath thee man put fortli 
'His pomp, l^s pride, his skill; ^ 

And aru that made fire, flood, and earth. 
The vassals of his will;— 

Yet mourn I not thy parted sway. 

Thou dim discrowned king of day : 

For all those trophied arts 
And trinmplis that beneath tlnv sprang. 
Meal'd not a passion or a pang 
Einail’d (111 liiyuan hearts. 

(ro, let oblivion's curtain fall 
L'lwin the stage of men. 

Nor with thy rising beams recal 
Life’s tragedy again. 

Its piteous pageants bring not back, 

A'or waken ilej.Ji, upon llie rack 
Of pain anew to writhe; 

Stretch'd in disease's .shapes abhorr'd. 

Or mown in battle by the sword, 

'Like grass beneath the scythe. 

E’en I am w’eary in yor, skies 
To watch thy fading lire j 
Test of all sumless agonies. 

Behold not me expire. <, 

My lips that speak thy dirge of death— 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 
To see thou .shalt not boast. 

The eclipse of Nature .spreads my pall,— 
The majesty of Darkness sliall 
Receive my parting ghost! 

This spirit shall return to ^im 
' That gave its hegvenly spark; 

Yet think not. Sun, it shall be dim 
When ^ou thyself art dark! 

No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown tQ, beams of thine, . 

By Him recall’d to breath, 

'Vi(ho captive led captivity. 

Who roBb’d the grave of Victory,— 

And took the sting from Death! 
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Go, Sun, while Mefcy holds me up 
Ou Nature’s avful waste 
*To drink this last and bitter #up 
Of grief that man shall taste— 
Go, tell the njght that hides thy face. 
Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race. 
On Earth’s sepulchral clod. 

The dark'niiig universe defy 
To quench his Immortality, 

Or shake his irust in GoS ! 


28.—MAN BEFORE THE FALL. 

• [Rev. R. South, 1633—1716. 

[Robert South, the son ofa London merchant, born at Hackney, 1633, and educated 
at Westminster School, and Christchurch, Oxtijrd, was made univcniity orator in 1660. 
Soulli, having been appointed chaplain to larrd Chancellor Clarendon, was made 
prelieiidary of Westminster ii: 1663, and canon of Christchurch, Oxford, in 1670. 
He disapproved of the Honu li/.ing tendencies of James 11 ., and refused preferment 
under William III. Though South entered keenly into controversy, and in 1693 
published *' Animadrersions ni Sherlock’s Vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity,” he is most celebrate I for his sermons, “ which,” says Hallam (Lit. Hist., 
part iv. chap. 2), “ begin, in rdcr^of date, before the Restoration, and come down 
to nearly the end of the ecn ury. They were much celebrated at the time, and 
retain a portion of their renown.” South dial July 8, 1716, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. A Life of South is prefixed to his “ Posthumous Works,” 
published in 1717.] , 

First, for the noblejt faculty of the mind, the understanding j it was 
then sublime, clear, and aspiring, and, as it were, the soul’s upper 
region, lofty and serene, free from the vapours and disturbances of 
tlie inferior aftections. It was the leading, controlling faculty j aU 
the passions wore the colours of reason j it did not so much persuade 
as command; jt was not consul, but dictator. Discourse was then, 
almost as quick as intuition; it was nimble in proposing, firm in con¬ 
cluding ; it ceuld sooner determine than now it can dispute. Like the 
sun, it had both light and agility p it knew no rest, but^n motion; no 
quiet but in activity. It did not so properly apprehend, as irradiate the 
object; not so much find, as mak^i things iptelligible. It did arbitrate 
up«u the several reports of sense, and aU the varieties oI» imagination} 
notiike a drqwsy judge, only hearing, but also directing their verdi^. 
[n sura, it was vegete, Ijuick, and lively; open as’the day, untainted as*‘ 
he morning, full of the innocence and sprightliness ui youth; it gave 
the Soul a bright and a«full view in<b all thing^; and was not only a 
svindow, but itself tlie prospect. Briefly, there is as much difference 
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l<et^ een the clear representationfjP of the understanding then, and the 
obscure discoveries it! makes now,%s there is between die prospect of a 
casement and of a key-bole. 

, Now, as there are two great functions of the soul, contemplation 
atr^ practice, according to that general division of objects, some of 
which only entertain our speculation, others also employ our actions ; 
so the understanding w'idi relation to these, not because of any distinc¬ 
tion in the faculty itself is accordingly divided into speculative and 
practick; in both of which the image of God w'as then apparent. 

I. For the understatlding specdative. There are some general 
maxims and notions in the mind of man, which are the rules of dis¬ 
course, and the basis of all philosophy. As, that the same diing cannot 
at the same time be, and not be; that the whole is bigger than a part} 
that tw'o proportions equal to a third, must also be equal to one anodier. 
Aristotle, indeed, affirms the mind to be at first a mere rasa tabula; 
and that these notions are not ingenite,* and imprinted by the finger 
of Nature, but by the latter and more languid impressions of sense; 
being only the reports of obsen'ation, and the result of so many re¬ 
peated experiments. 

But to this I answer two things. 

(i.) That these notions are universal; and w'hat is universal must 
needs proceed from some universal, constant principle, the same in all 
particulars, which here can be nothing &lse but hcman nature. 

(a.) These cannot be infused by obsen-ation, because they are the 
rules by which men take their first apprehensions and observations of 
things, and, dierefore, in order of nature must needj precede diem : as 
the being of the rule must be before its application to the diing directed 
by it. From whence it follows, that diese were notions, not descend¬ 
ing from us, but born with us; not our offiipring, but our brediren : 
and (as I may so say) such as we were taught without the help of r 
teacher. 

, Now, it was Adam’s happiness in the state of innocence to havi 
these clear and unsullied. 

He camd into the world a philosopher, which sufficiendy appearei 
by his writing the nature of things upon their names; he covdd viev. 
essences in themselves, and read forms without the comment of thei 
respective properties: he could see consequents yet dormant in thei 
principles, and effects yet unborn and in the womb of their causcj 
, b's understanding could almost pierce into future contingents, his con 
‘ jectun^ improving even to prophecy, or the certainties of prediction 
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till^is fall, it was ignorant of nothin! but sin; or at least it rests^ iif 
the notion, without the smart of the experiment. ‘Could any difficulty 
have been proposed, the resolution would havetbeen as early as ^he pro¬ 
posal ; it could not have had time to settle into doubt. Like a betty 
Archimedes, the issue of all his^ inquiries was an evptiKa, an tvp 7 )co,^e 
ortspring of his brain without the sweat of his brow. Study was not 
then a duty, night-watchings were needless; the light of reason wanted 
not the assistance of a candle. This is the doom of fallen man, to 
labour in the tire, to seek truth m profuvdo, to exhaust his time and 
impair his health, and perhaps to spin out his dd^^'s, and himself, into one 
pitiful, controverted conclusion. There was then no poring, no struggling 
with memorj', no straining for invention: his faculties were quick 
and e.v])cdite; they answered without knocking, they were ready upon 
the first summon.s, there was freedom and firmness in all their opera¬ 
tions. I confe.ss, it is as ^lifficull for us, who date our ignorance from 
our first being, and were still bred up with the same infirmities alxiut 
us with which we were born, to raise our thoughts and imagination to 
those intellectual perfections tliat attended our nature in the time of 
innocence; as it is tor a peasant bred up in the obscurities of a cottage, 
to fancy in his mind the unseen splendours of a court. But by rating 
jwsitives by tlieir privatives, and other arts of reason, by which discourse 
supplies the want of the reports of sense, we may collect the excellency 
of the understanding then, by*the glorious remainders of it now, and 
guess at the stateliness of the building, by the magnificence of its ruins. 
All those arts, rarities, and inventions, which vulgar minds gaze at, the 
ingenious pursue, dhd all admire, are but the reliques of an intellect 
defaced w’iih sin and 4 ime. We admire it now, only as antiquaries do 
a ^iece of old ctiin, for the stamp it once bore, and not for those va¬ 
nishing lineaments and disappearing draughts that remain upon it at 
present. Aiiif certainly that must needs have been very glorious, the 
decays of which are so admirable. He that is comely, when old and 
decrepit, surely, was very beautiful when he was young. An Aristotle 
was but the robbish of an Adam, and Athens but the rudiments of 
Paradise. • • 

2. The image of God was no Itss resplendent in that‘which we call 
man’s practical understariHing; namely that storehouse of the soul, 
in which are treasured up the rule* of actiorkand the seeds of morality. 
pWi^ere, we must observe,* that many who deny all conna!e notions jp 
the speculative intellect do yet admit them in this. Now of this sort, 
are these maxims j that God is to be worshipped; that parents are to 
be honoured; that a man’s word is to be kept,,and fcSe like: which, 
being of universal influftice, as to tlfe regulation of the behaviour and 
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ton^rse of mankind, are the grod ad of all virtue and civility, Mid^e 
ibundation of religion. (i 

It Wjis the privilege of Adam innocent, to have these notions also 
^fm and untainted, to carry his monitor in his bosom, his law in his 
hasjl, and to have such a conscience as.might be its own casuist: and 
certainly those actions must needs be regular, where there is an identity 
between the rule and the faculty. His own mind taught him 
a due dependance upon God, and chalked out to him the just 
proportions and measures of behaviour to his fellow creatures. 
He had no catechisnJ but the «>creation, needed no study but 
reflection, read no book, but the volume of the world, and that too, 
not for rules to work by, but for objects to work upon. Reason was 
his tutor, and first principles his magtia moralia, Lite decalogue of 
Moses w'as but a transcript, not an original. All llie law's of nations, 
and wise decrees of states, the statutes of SolOn, and the twelve tables, 
were but a paraphrase upon this standing rectitude of nature, this 
fruitful principle of justice, tliat was ready to run out, and enlarge 
itself into suitable determinations, upon all emergent objects and occa¬ 
sions. Justice then was neither blind to discern, nor lame to execute. 
It was not subject to be imposed upon by a deluded fancy, nor yet to 
be bribed by a glozing appetite, for an utile or jurundum * to turn the 
balance to a false and diitonest sentence. In all its directions of the 
inferior faculties, it conveyed its suggeiJtions with clearness, and en¬ 
joined them with power; it had the passions in perfect subjection ; and 
though its command over them w'as but suasive and political, yet it 
had the force of coaction, and despotical. It wis not then, as it is 
now, when the conscience has only pow'er to disapprove, and to protest 
against the exorbitances of the pa,ssions; and rather to wish, than make 
them otherwise. The voice of conscience now is low and weak, 
chastising tJie passion.s, as old Eli did his lustful, domineering sons; 
Not so, my sons, not so; but the voice of conscience then was not, this 
should, or this ought to be done; but, this must, tlris..s/tfl,// be done. 
It spoke like a legislator; the thing spoke was a law; and tl>e manner 
of speaking it a new obligation. • 

In short, thhre was as great a disparity between the practical dictates 
of the understanding then and now, as thei'e is between empire and 
advice, counsel and command, between a companion and a governor. 
—Sermon, oil Gen. i.. 37. 
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29.—ORIGIN Oi ROMANCE. 

T. ■flVARTON, 1728-1790. 

[Thomas Warton, second son of Dr. Warton, of Migdalen College, Oxford, was 
born at Basingstoke, in 1728. Having received the rudiments of educatioffat home 
he was sent to Trinity College, Oxford, and obtained a fellowship in 1751. jle 
wrote several short (wems and essdys, and published “ Observations on the wrie 
Queene of Spenser” in 17S4. He obtained the professorship of poetry in 1757, and 
the first volume of his “ History of English Poetry” was published in 1774. The 
second appeared in 1778, and the third in 1781. A new edition of poems, collected 
by himself, appeared in 1777. He was made poet-laureate and Camden professor of 
History in 1785, and died May 21, 1790. His life by^K. Mant, is prefixed to an 
edition of his poems, published in 1802.? 

The ideas of chivalry, in an imperfect degree, had been of old 
established among the Gotliic tribes. The fashion of challenging to 
single combat, the pride of seeking dangerous adventures, and the 
spirit of avenging and prtjtecting the fair sex, seem to have been pecu¬ 
liar to the Noriliem nations in the most uncultivated .state of Europe. 
All tlicse customs were afterwards encouraged and confirmed b^ cor¬ 
responding circumstances in the feudal constitution. At length the 
Crusades excited a new spirit of enterprise, and introduced into 
the courts and ceremonies of European princes a higher degree of 
splendour and parade, caught from the riches and magnificence of 
eastern cities. These oriental expeditious established a taste for 
hyperbolical description, and* propagated an infinity of marvellous 
tales, which men returning from distant countries easily impesed on 
credulous and ignorant minds. The unparalleled emulation with 
which the nations of Christendom universally embraced this holy 
cause, the pride with which emperors, kings, barons, earls, bishops, 
and knights, strove to excel each otlter on this interesting occasion, 
not only in prowess and heroism, but in sumptuous equipages, 
gorgeous banaers, armorial cognisances, splendid pavilions, and other 
expensive articles of a similar nature, diffused a love of war, and a 
fondness for military pomp. Hence their very diversions became 
warlike, and tte martial enthusiasm of the times appeared in tilts and 
tournament^ These practices and opinions co-operated with the 
kindred superstitions of dragons, ^warfs, fairies, giants, and enchanters, 
which the traditions of tlje Gothic scalders had already planted; and 
produced that extraordinary species of composition which has been 
jg^lled Romance. , * , 

^efore these expeditions into the East became fashionable, the prin¬ 
cipal and leaSing subjects of the old fablers werfe the achievements of 
King Arthur with his knights of the round table, an^of Charlemagne 
witli his twelve peers. « But in the i|>mances written after the holy war, 
a new set of champions, of conquests and of countries, were introduced. ■ 
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Tr&izonde took place of Routj;:evalles, and Godfrey of Balloi^ne, 
Solymau, Nouraddifi, the caliphsf the souldans, and tlie cities of ^gypt 
and Syria, became the Ipvourite topics. The troubadours of Provence, 
an idle*and unsettled race of men, took up arms, and follow'ed their 
baccins in prodigious multitudes to the^conqucst of Jerusalem. They 
mMe a considerable part of the household of the nobility of France. 
Louis the Seventh, king of France, not only entertained them at his 
court very liberally, but commanded a considerable company of 
tliem into his retinue, when he took ship for Palestine, that they might 
solace him w'ith their s^ngs during the dangers and inconvenicncies of 
so long a voyage. The ancient chronicles of France mention Legions 
de poetes as embarking in this w'onderful enterprise. Hem a new and 
more copious source of fabling was oitened : in tiiese expeditions they 
picked up numberless extravagant stories, and at their return enriched 
romance with an infinite variety of Oriental scenes and fictions. Thus 
these later wonders, in some measure, supplanted the former: they had 
the recommendation of novelty, and gained still more attention, as 
they came from a greater distance. 

In the meantime W'e sliould recollect, that the Saracens or Arabians, 
the same people which were the object of the Crusades, had acquired 
an establishment in Spdin about the nintli century: and that by means 
of this earlier intercourse, many of their fictions and fables, together 
witli their literature, must have been 'know'ii ia Ettrope before the 
Christftn armies invaded Asia. It is for this reason the elder Sj)anish 
romances have professedly more Arabian allusions than any other. 
Cervantes makes the imagined writer of Don Quixote's history an 
Arabian. Yet exclusive of tlieir domestic atid more immediate con¬ 
nection with this eastern people, the Spaniards from temper and 
constitution were extravagantly fond of chivalrous exercises. Some 
critics have ftupposed, that Spain having learned the aft or fashion of 
romance-writing, from tlieir naturalized guests the Arabians, com¬ 
municated it, at an early period, to the rest of Europe., 

It has been imagined tliat the first romances were composed in 
metre, and .sung to the harp by the poets of Provente at festival 
solemnities: But an ingenious Frenchman, who has made deep 
researches into this sort of literature, attempt to prove that this mode 
of reciting romantic adventures was in high reputation among the 
natives of Normandy above a century before the troubadours 
^rovence, who are gtjnerally supposed to have led the w^y to the poets 
of Italy, Spain, and France, and that it commenced about the year 
1 16a. If the ditic means to insinuate that the French troubadours 
acquired their art of vereifying frorfi these Norman bards, this reasoning 
will favour the system of those who contend that metrical romances 
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lineally.took their rise from the hiltorical odes of the Scandina.Haii 
scalds; for the Normans were a b^nch of the •Scandinavian stock. 
But Fauchet, at *016 same time that he allo\^ the Normans to have 
been fond of chanting' the praises of their heroes in verse, expressly 
pronounces tliat they borrowed this practice from the Franks^air 
French. * 

It is not my busine.ss, nor is it of much consequence, to discuss this 
obscure point, which properly belongs to the French antiquaries. I 
therefore proceed to oljserve, that our Richard the F'inst, who began 
his reign in the year 1189, a disynguished kero of tlie Crusades, a 
most magnificent patron of chivalry, and a ,Provencial poet, invited to 
his court many minstrels or troubadours from France, whom he loaded 
with honours and rewards. These poets imported into England a 
great multitude of their tales and songs; which before or about the 
reign of Edward the Sec(jnd became familiar and popular among our 
ancestors, who were suftif^ienlly acquainted with the French language. 
The most early notice of a professed book of chivalry in England, as 
it should .seem, appears under the reign of Henry tlie Third; and is a 
curious and evident proof of the reputation and esteem in which this 
sort of composition was held at that period. In the revenue roll of 
the twenty-first ye;ir of that king, there is an entry of the expense of 
silver clasps and studs for the king’s great book of romances. This 
was in the year 123V. But I •will give the article in its original dress. 
“ Et in firraaculis iiapsis et clavis argenteis ad magnum 4 ibrum 
llomancis regis." That this superb volume was in French, may be 
partly collected fr<*m tlie title which they gave it: and it is highly 
])njbable, that it coytained the romance of Richard tlie F^irst.— The 
History of English Poetry, § iii. 


30.—THE BEGGAR AND HIS DOG. 

[H. Mackenzie, 1745—1831. 

[Henby Mackenzie, bom in Edinburgh, in August, 1745, was the son of a physician. 
He was educated at the High Si;fiool and the university of his native city, and re¬ 
paired to London in 1763, for the pyrpose of completing his legal studies. His 
first work, “The Man of K|eling,” was published anonymously in 1771. "The 
Man of the World,” which appeared in 178.3, was followed by “Julia dc Roubignd.” 
Mackenzie contributed to various periodicals, and wrote several plays. He was made 
^controller of the taxes for Ssotland in 1804. He edited a compltde edition of his 
literary works published at Edinburgh in 1808, and died in that city Jan. 14, 183!.^ 

Pbtek stood at the ddor. We have mentioned this faithful fellow 
formerly. Harley’s fatlier had taken him up an oiii%ian, and saved 
hint from being cast on the parish; tend he ha's ever since remained 
m the service of him and of his son. Harley shook him by the hand 
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ts he passed, smiling, as if he had'^aid, “ I will not weep.” He^sprung 
hastily into the chaise that waited for him: Peter folded up tlie steps, 
“ My dear master," said he, shaking the solitary lock that hung on 
either Sde of his head, ■*' 1 have been told as how Loudon is a sad 
^ce."—He was choked with the thought, and his benediction could 
not*be heard; but it shall be heard, hoWsl Peter! where these tears 
will add to energy. 

In a few hours Harley reached the inn where he proposed breakfasting j 
but the fulness of his heart would not suffer him to eat a morsel. He 
walked out on the road-, and gaining a little height, stood gazing on 
that quarter he had left.. He looked for his wonted prospect, his 
fields, his woods, and his hiUs j they were lost in the distant clouds ! 
He jjencilled them on tlie clouds, and bade them farewell with a s gh ! 

He sat down on a large stone to take out a little jtebble from his 
shoe, when he saw, at some distance, a beggar approaching him. He 
had on a loose sort of a coat, mended with different coloured rags, 
amongst which the blue and the russet were predominant. He had a 
short knotty stick in his hand, and on tlte top of it was stuck a ram’s 
horn i his knees (though he was no pilgrim) liad worn the stuff off' his 
breeches; he wore no shoes, and his stockings had entirely lost that 
part of them which should have covered his feel and ankles; in his 
face, however, was the ^lump appearance of good-humour; he walked 
a good round pace, and a crook-legged dog trotted at his heels. 

“ Our delicacies,” said Harley to himself, “are fantastic ; they are not 
in nature ! that beggar walks over the sharjtest of these stones bare¬ 
footed,—whilst 1 have lost the most delightful dream in the world, 
from the smallest of them happening to get into my shoe.”—The 
beggar had by this time come up, and, pulling off' a piece of hat, asked 
charity of Harley; the dog began to beg too :—it was impossible to 
resist both ; and, in truth, the want of shoes and stockings had made 
both unnecessary, for Harley had destined sixpence for him before. 
The beggar, on receiving it, poured forth blessings without number; 
and, with a sort of smile on his countenance, said to Harley, " that if 
he wanted to have his fortune told ”—Harley turned his eye briskly 
on tlte beggar y it was an unpromising look for tlie subject of prediction, 
and silenced the prophet immediately. “ I V'ould much rather learn,” 
said Harley, “what it is in your po>ver to tell me. Your trade must 
be an entertaining one; sit down oh this stone, and let me know 
Kfnething of your profession; I have often thought of turning fortim^ 
teller for a week or two myself.” 

“Master,” relied the beggar, “ I like your frankness much; God 
knows I had the humobr of plair-dealing in me from a child; but 
there is no doing with it in this world; we must live as we can; and 
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lying is, “as you call it, my profession f our I was in some sort forced* 
to the trade, for Jjiealt once in Icdlin^ truth. I w^is a labourer. Sir, 
and gained as much as to make me live. I nev*r laid by, indeed; for 
I was reckoned a piece of a wag, and your wags, 1 take it, are seldon^ 
ri<-h, Mr. Harley.” “So,” said J-iarley, “you seem to know me.” “ 7 ^-, 
there are Jew folks in the (rountry that I don’t know something of. 
How should I tell fortunes else ? ’ “True; but to go on with your stoiy; 
you were a labourer, you say, and a wag : your industry, 1 suppose, 
you left with your old trade; but your humour you preserve to be of 
use to you in your new.” 

“ What signilies sadness, Sir; a man grows lean on’t. But I was 
brought to my idleness by degrees; first I could not work, and it 
went ag.iinst my stomach to work ever after. I was seized with a jail 
fever at the lime of the assizes being in the county where I lived; for 
I was alw ays curious to gef acquttiiited with the felons, because they 
are eoramottly I'ellow's of much mirth and little thought, qualities I had 
ever an esteem for. lii the height of this fever, Mr. Harley, the house 
wliere 1 lay took fire, atid burnt to the ground. 1 was carried out in 
tliat eoiidilion, and lay all the rest of my illness in a barn. 1 got the 
better of my disease, liow'ever; but 1 was so weak that I spit blood 
whenever 1 attempted to work. 1 liad no relation living that I knew' 
of, ;ind I ne\ er kept a friend above a week, when I was able to joke: 

1 seldom remained al»ne si.v niRnihs in a parish, so that I might have 
died hei'ore I had found a settlement in any. Thus I W'as forced to 
beg my bread, and a sorry trade 1 have found it, Mr. Harley. I told 
alt my misfortunes friily, l)ut they were seldom believed ; and the few' 
who ga\ e me a halfitenuy as they passed, did it with a shake of the 
head, ;iud an injunetion not to trouble them w'ith a long story. In 
short 1 found tl^at people don’t care to give alms without .some security 
for thi-ir money ; a w'ouden leg, or a withered arm, is a sori of draught 
u))on heaven for llio-se w'hh choose to have their money placed to ac 
count there; s<» 1 changed ray plan, and, instead of telling my ow'a 
mi.sforluues, began to prophesy happiness to others. This I found by 
much the better way. Folk.»will always listen w'hen the tale is their 
own ; and of many who say they •do not believe in foAine-telling, I 
have know'n few on whoft it had not a very sensible effect. I pick 
up the names of their accpiaintance; amouis and little squabbles are 
affflRily gleaned among sc-tvaiits and neighbours; and iddeed peopjf? 
themselves ar^tbe best intelligences in the woijd for our purposa. 
They dare not puz'zle us for their own sakes, for ever^ one is anxious 
to hear what they wish to believe; and they \^o repeat it to laugli 
at it when they have ‘done, are ginerally more serious than their 
hearers are apt to imagine. With a tolerable good memory, and some 
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' share of cunning, will the hcIjAf walking a-nights over heuths* and 
churchyards, with‘this, and shev/inglhe tricks of that there dog, whom 
I stolg from the sergeant of a marching regiment (and, by the way, he 
, can steal, too, upon occasion), I make shift to pick up a livelihood. My 
tnde indeed is none of the honestest; yet people arc not much cheated 
neither, who give a few haltpence for a prospei^t of happiness, wliich, 
I have heard some persons say, is all that a man can arrive at in tliis 
world. Kut I must bid you good day. Sir; for 1 have three miles to 
walk before noon, to inform some boarding-school young ladies, 
whether their husbaiuis are to beipeers of the realm or captains in the 
army; a question which 1 promised to answer by that time.” 

Harley had drawn a shilling from his pocket; but virtue bade him 
consider on whom he was going to bestow it.—\’irtue held back his 
arm ; but a milder form, a younger sister of Virtue's, not so severe as 
Virtue, nor so serious as Pity, smiled uponiiim. His fingers lost their 
compression ;—nor did Virtue oflcr to catch the money as it fell. It 
had no sooner reached the ground, than the watchfui cur (a trick he 
had been taught) snapped it up; and, contraiy to the most ajiproved 
method of stewardship, delivered it immediately into the hands of his 
Toaster.— T/te Man of Feeling, ch. xiv. 


31.—CHARACTER OF THOMAS BECKET. 

[Rev. J. C. Robert-son, 1813. 

[James Craiuie Robertson, born in Aberdeen in 1813, was educated at Marischal 
College, in his native place, and Trinity College, Cambridge, lie was appointed 
Vicar of Bekesbourne, near Canterbury, in 1846, one of ,he canons of Canterbury in 
1859, and Profeor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, in 1864. His 
“History of the Christian Church to the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, a. u. 
590,” was published in 1854, and a second volume, bringing the history down to 
the date of the Concordat of Worms, in IJ23, appeared in 1858. “ Becket, 

Archbishop of Canterbury : a Biography,” was first published in 1859.] 

If we compare Becket with the two great champions of the hierarchy, 
who within a century had preceded him—Gregory the Seventh, and 
Anselm*—thp result will not be in_ his ' favour. He had nothing of 


* Hildebrand, born in Tuscany in 1020, was crowned Pope July to, 1073, and died 
in exile at Salerno, May 25, toSj. His quarrel with the Emperor IJenry IV., 
r-specting the right of investiture, lasted ten years. Henry IV. invaded Italy, and*!!,..; 
Siege to Rome, wlpch hp captured in 1084, whereupon Gregory VU. retired first to 
Monte Casino, and then to Salenio, where he died, his last words being, “ I have loved 
justice, and bated Ubiquity; therefore I die in exile.”—Anselm, born at Aosta, in 1033, 
was appointed Archbishopuf CanterbuiTr in 1093, and died April 21, 1109. Anselm, 
the first of the Schoolmen, quarrelled with William II., and retired to the Continent, 
but returned daring the reign of Henry I., and took possession of his see. 
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Hilifebrirtid’s originality of conceptioif—of his world-wide view, of his* 
superiority to vulgar objects, of his Ar-sighted patience. Doubtless 
he would have been ready to adopt the great Pope’s dying words^: that 
he sutfered because he had “ loved righteousness, and hated iniquity 
but how mucdi more of self-decpit would have been necessary tor tljis 
in ihe one case than in the other? Hildebrand, while he exalted the 
hierarchy against the secular power, had laboured with an earnest, 
although partly misdirected zeal, that its members should not be un¬ 
worthy of the. lofty part w'hich he assigned to it in the economy of 
this worlil: in Uecket, we see the Hildcbrandin? principles misapplied 
to shelter the clergy from the temporal punishment of their crimes. 
Far less will the later English Primate endure a comparison with his 
illustrious predecessor, Anselm. It is, indeed, no reproach to him that 
he was without that profound philosophical genius which made Anselm 
the greatest teacher that tl* church had seen since St. Augustine ; but 
the deep and my.itical fervour of devotion, the calm and gentle temper, 
the light, keen, and subtle, yet kindly wit, the amiable and unassuming 
character of Anselm, the absence of all personal pretension in his 
assertion of the church’s claims, are qualities which fairly enter into 
the comparison, tind which contrast strikingly with the coarse worldly 
pride and ostentation by which the character and the religion of 
llecket were disfigured. Nor iti a comparison either with Anselm or 
with Hildebrand nuts* we forget that, while their training had been 
exclusively clerical and monastii;, Hecket’s more varied experience of 
life renders the exces.ses of hierarchical spirit far less excusable in him 
than in them. • 

An eminent write*, whose position is very diflerent from that of 
Becket’s ordinary admirers, has eulogized him as having contributed 
to maintain the balance of moral against physical force, to control the 
despotism whiA oppressed the Middle Ages, and so to prepare the 
way for modern English liberty.* And such was unquestionably the 
result of his exertions, as of much besides in the labours of Hilde¬ 
brand and his followers. But it is rather an effect wrought out by au 
overruling Prtividcnce than anything which Becket contemplated, or 
for which he deserves credit or»gratitude. His e/Torfs were made, 
not in the general cause*of the community, but for the narrowest 
interests of the clergy as a body «eparate from other men; and it is 
to the freest but to tlifc most priest-ridden and debased of modegi 
couHtries that,we ought to look for the consequences which wouW 
have followed, if the course of things had answered t(^ Beckef i inten¬ 
tion.^ 


-.- 1 - 

• Sir J. Stephen's " Essays,” i. 377—8. 
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' Ijcast of all does Becket desefive the sympathy of those aiflong our¬ 
selves who dread that reversed Wildebrandism which would reduce the 
Church to a mere function of tiie secular power. An Englishman 
.oughfno more, as a churchman, to espouse the cause of those who, in 
ftymer times, exaggerated the claima of the hierarchy, than, as the 
stmiect of a constitutional monarchy, he ought to defend the i-xcesses 
of despotism. The name of Becket, instead of serving as a safeguard 
to those who fear encroachment on the Church in our own time, will 
only furnish their opponents with a pretext for ri'presenting tlie 
most ecjuitable claims' in behalf nf the Church as manifestations of a 
spirit which would aim at the establislimcnt of priestly tyranny and 
intolerance.— Becket, Archl-hlioj) of Caiiterl-ury, a Biograpliji, eh. xv. 


32.—CROCODILE SHOOTING ON THE NILE. 

[E. B. Wahui'iiton, i8io— iS.sa. 

[Eliot Bartholomew George Warrcrtos, born in 1810, was educated liy a tutor 
at hoiiie, and proceeded first to Oucen’s, and afterwards to Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. He was called to the bar, and his first work, a btKik of Eastern navel, the 
“ Crescent and the Cross,” api^cared in 1845; “Prince Rupert, and the Cavaliers,” 
was published in 1849. Tins author’s last work, “ Darien, or the Merchant 
Prince,” was published after his death, which occurred January 4, 18,^2, he IwiriR 
one of the ill-fated passengers on hoard' the Royal ,_\Vcst India mail steamer 
Amuxuu, destroyed by fire in the Bay of Biscay.] 

The first time a man fires at a crocodile is an epoih in his life. We 
had only now arrived in the waters wliere they abound, fur it is a 
curious fact that none are ever seen below IVI]neyeh; 1 hough Hero¬ 
dotus speaks of them as fighting with the dolphins at the mouth of 
the Nile. A prize had been ottered tor the first man who detected a 
crocodile, and the crew had been for two days on tlie ifiert in settrch of 
them. Buoyed up w ith the expectation of such g.ame, we had latterly re¬ 
served our fire for them exclusively^ and the wild dufk and turtle— 
nay, even the vulture and the eagle—had swept past, or soared above 
us in security. . • 

At length the erj' of " Timseach, timseach!” was heard from lialf a 
dozen claimants of the proffered prize, and half a dozen black fingers 
were eagerly pfjinted to spit of sand, on which were strewn appa¬ 
rently some logs of trees. It was a covey of crocodiles! Hastily asi"' 
^lently the boat was run in shore, and I anxiously clambered up the 
* .steep bank that com'manded the gigantic game. My intended victims 
might have ptfHded themselves on their superior nonchalance; and, 
indeed, as I approached them tli.cre seemed to be a sneer on Uieir 
ghastly months and winking eyes. Slowly they rose, one after the 
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nther, ni*d waddled to tlie water, alW but one—the most gallant or 
most gorged of tlnj j)arty. He lay stifl until 1 was within a hundred 
yards of him ; then, slowly rising on his lin-JWte legs, he luinj)ered 
towards the river, looking askance at me with an expression of coun-i 
tenance that seemed to say “ He can do me no harm, but we may as 
well have a swim.” 1 took aim at die throat of the supercilious 
brute, and as soon as my hand steadied, the very pulsation of my 
tiiiger jiulled the trigger: forth flew the bullet; and my excited car 
could catch the thud w ith which it plunged int^) the scaly leather ol' 
his neck : his waddle became a pliUlge, the waves closed over him, 
and the sun shone upon the cjflm water as I reached the brink of the 
shore that was still indented by the waving of his gigantic tail, lint 
there is blood upon the water, and he rises for a moment to the sur¬ 
face. “ A hundred piastres for the timseach!” shouted I, and half a 
dozen Arabs plunged into "the stream. There! he rises again, and 
the blacks dash at him as if he hadn’t a tooth in his head ; now he is 
irone, the waters close over him, and I never saw him since. 

From that time we saw hundreds of crocodiles of all sizes, and 
tired shots enough at them for a Spanish revolution; but w'e never 
could get possession of any, even if we hit them, which to this day 
rt'inains uiu;ertain. I believe most travellers, who are honest enough, 
will make nearly the same cont'ession. 

Crocodiles stulled w%re often brought to us to buy ; but the Arabs 
take a great deal of trouble to get them, making an anibusii in the 
sands w here they resort, aiul taking aim when within a few' yards of 
their foe, for as such'they regard these monsters, though they seldom 
Mifter from them. Abftve the cataracts, a Greek officer in the Pasha’s 
service told me they are very fierce, and the troops at Sennaar lost 
numbers of met^by them and the Iiippopotanms w'hen bathing ; but I 
heard of only one death occurring below the cataracts this j'^ar. I'his 
was of an old woman, w'ho was drawing w'ater near Keueh: a croco¬ 
dile encircled het with his tail, brushed her into the water, and then 
sei'zing her by the waist, held her under the water as long as she con¬ 
tinued to movt*. ’When lifeless, he sw'am w'ith tlie corijse across the 
river to the opposite bank ; and ,th? villagers, now assemlued, saw' him 
quietly feeding on their old'triend, as an otter might upon a salmon. 
'I'he lig)'ptian who narrated this tircumstaftce, told us, with a grin, 
litai the woman was his ^ndmother, that he had shot the assassin 
three'days afteiwvards, aqfi sold him to an Englishniau for seven antP 
sixpence! 

Thg king of the crocodiles is said to reside ifi Defliderah, and the 
queen some forty miles dligher up thi river. This separation of the 
royal family does not appear to have any injurious eflect on the inte- 
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rest of the rest of tlie grim eoinmunity; there was scarcely a sunny 
bank between these regal resiaeiu-es whereon a crowd of crocodiles 
was not to be seen, hatching eggs hr plots against passengers. The 
parent crocodile deposits her eggs, to the number of from 8o to too, 
in.the sand, which is a sort of foundling hospital for her race: even 
hens wont hatch in Egypt, so it could scarcely be expected that 
crocodiles would set the example. The sun, then, is the foster- 
mother, and the only watchers by the eggshell cradle are the fishes 
and the birds of prey. Imagine a nest of crocodile’s eggs, when the 
embryos feel that it is time to make a start of it, and roll about the 
shells attempting to emancipate thems,elves. Out they come, and 
make a rush for the river; a flock of hawks and kites is on the w'ing 
for them, the ichneumons run at them, fishes gape for them; yet 
enough escape to make one rather squeamish about bathing in the 
neighbourhood, until all-powerful habit reconciles one to their society. 
—The Crescent anti the Cross; or, Howance and Realities ij' Eastern 
Travel, ch. ix. 


.13.—ST. NICtlOLAS OF MYRA. 

[Mils. Jameson, 1797—1860. 

[Anna Jame.son. llie daughter of Mr. Mug liy, an artist, was tram in Dul.lin in 
1797. From an early age she devoted her attention to art. Her fiist wotk, "The 
Diary of an Ennuyee,” wa-s puhlishcd anonymously in 1826. An enlarged edition 
appeared in i8,S4 under the title “Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad.” 
Mrs. Jameson was a prolific writer. “ Chtiracteristics of M'omcn, Moral, Ilistoiioil, 
and Political,’* published in 18,^2; “The Piatry of Sacred and Lcgcntlary Art” in 
1848; “Legends of the Monastic Orders” in 1850; and “Ja-gends of the 
Madonna" in 1852, are the best known of her various literary productions. Mrs. 
Jameson died March 17, i860.] 

I PLACE &t. Nicholas here because, although he wears the parapher¬ 
nalia of bishops, it is as the powerful and* beneficent palron saint, 
seldom as the churchman, that he appears before us; and of all patron 
saints he is, perhaps, the most universally popular and interesting. 
While knighthood had its St. George, serfhood had its St. Nicholtis; 
he was. emphatically the saint of* the people j the bourgeois saint, 
invoked by the peaceable citizen, by the ‘'labourer who toiled for his 
daily bread, by the merchant who‘traded from shore to shore, by the 
mariner struggling with the stormy ocean. '' He was the protecto'i 
the weak against the strong, of the poor against the rich, of the 
captive, the prisoner, the slave; he was the guardian of young 
marriageable maidens, of schoolboys, and especially of the orphan 
poor. In Russia, Greece, and thikiughout all Catliolic Europe, children 
are still taught to reverence St. Nicholiis, and to consider themselves 
as placed under his peculiar care: if they are good, docile, and atten- 
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tive’to flieir studies, St. Nicholas, t»n the eve of Jiis festival, will* 
graciously fill thei^ cap t)r their stocking with daiitties; while he has, 
as certainly, a rod iu pickle for the idle and unduly. 

Effigies of this most benign bishop, with his splendid eitibr(?dercd 
robes, all glittering with gold aijd jewels, his mitre, his crosier, and his 
three balls, or his three attendant children, meet us at every turn, and 
can never be mgarded but with some kindly association of feeling. No 
saint in the calendar has so many churches, chapels, and altars dedicated 
to him. In England 1 .suppose there is hardly a town without one 
tdiurch at least bearing his name. ' 

It would be in vain to attempt to establish this popular predilection 
and widi’-spread fame on anything like historical evidence. All that 
can be certainly known of him is, that a bishop of this name, venerable 
lor his piety and benevolence, was honoured in tlie East as early as the 
sixth century; that in the'Greek Church he takes rank immediately 
after the great fathers; that the Emperor Justinian dedicated to him a 
church in Ctntstantinople about the year 560; and that since the tenth 
century he has Iteen known and reverenced in the West, and became 
one of the greatest ptitron saints of Italy and the northern nations 
about the beginning of the twelfth century. I'herc is no end to the 
stories and legends in which lie tippears as a chief actor. 

Nicholas nas born at Panthera, a city of the province of I,ycia, in 
Asia Alinor. His parents w'efe Christians, and of illustrious birth, 
:md, after they liad been married for many years, ti son was granted 
them, in recomi>ense of the prayers, and tears, and alms thttt they 
ollered up convinutflly. This extraordinary child, on the first day he 
was born, stood up ii» his bath with his hands joined iu thanksgiving 
that it had jileased God to bring him into the world. He no .sooner 
knew what it was to feed than he knew what it, was to fast, and every 
Wednesday and Friday he would only take the Itreast on*:e. As he 
grew u]) he was distingifished amottg all other children for his gravity 
and his attention to his studies. His parents, seeing him full of tlie.se 
holy dispositions, thought that they could not do lietter than dedicate 
him to the sefvice of God; and accordingly they did so. 

When Nicholas was ordained priest, alt^iougli he hatl been before 
remarkable for his sobriety and humility, he became more modest in 
countenance, more grave in speeofi, more rigorous in self-denial, than 
•Wer. When he was stilPa youth his father and mothe? died of the 
plague, and h^ remained sole heir of their vast rjehes: but be lookot^ 
upon him.self as merely tlie steward of God’s mercies, giving largely to 
all who needed. 

Now in that city thdre dwelt a tertain nolJleman, who had three 
daughters, and, from being fich, he became poor—so poor, that there 
remained no means of obtaining food for his daughters. Meantime 
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bn aa t« rat, iiiui tfiffir tatlu^r J)rt\1nit* luorr ;iiuJ nutw tIrspmN*. W'inni 
Nicholas luMul «.>f tiiis^ie thoughl if a shame that s*wh a thing should 
Vvappetl in a Chtisuau land; th<*ri*l'ure, oiic night when the inaidens 
were asleep, and their father alone sat,w:itehing and wecjiing, he took 
a handfnl of gold, and, tying it up in a hainlken hief, he repaired to 
the dwelling of the poor man. cous-idered Iww he inighi heatow 
it without making himself known, and, nhile he stood irresolute, tlu* 
moon eomiug from behind a cloud, showed liim a window open ; so 
he threw it in, and it Ml at the ftjei. of the fatlier, who, u hen b(> found 
it, returned thanks, and with it he portioned his eldest daughter. 
A second time Nicholas provided a similar sum, and again 
he threw it in by night; and with it the nobleman married his second 
daughter. But he greatly desired to know who it was that came to 
his aid; therefore he determined to watch, and when the good saint 
came for the third time, and prepared to throw in tlie third jiortion, he 
was discovered, for tlic nobleman seized him by the skirt of his robe, 
and flung himself at his feet, saving, “ () Nicholas ! servant of God ! 
why seek to hide th3'self r” and he kissed his feet and his hands. But 
Nicholas made him promise that lie would tell no man. 

Many otlier great and good actions did St. Nicholas perform ; but 
at length he died, yielding up his soul to God with great joy and 
thankfulness, on tlie 6th day of December, in i*he year ol' our Lord 
326, and he was buried in a magnificent c-luirch, which was in the city 
of Myra.— Sacred and Legendaiy Jrt, vol. ii.; Si. Kidndax. 


.t4.—ADAMASTER, THE SPIRIT OF THE CAPE. 

[Camoens, 1517—1579, translated by Mickle, 1734—1788. 

[I.uis DE Camoi’.vs, the great epic poet of Portugal, born at Lisbon about 1517, was 
educated at the University of Coimbra. In ii;53 he embarked fof India, and having 
underg^'ne a variety of adventures, and suffered shipwreck on the coast of Cambodia, 
returned to Lisbon in 1569. Camoens was, however, neglected, pnd he died in a 
hospital in i57p. I its principal poem is ''The Lusiad,’* first published in 1572. 
“Memoirs of the Life and Writings of dimoens,” by John Adamson, appeared iu 
London in 1820. An English translation, by WilliUm Julius Mickle, was published 
in 1776. Mickle, who was born at Langholm, in Scotland, in 1734, and died, near 
Oxford, October 28, fjSS, is tne author of several ,«mall poems, which were pHj'-.. 
iMshed with a life of the poet by J. Sim, in 1806.] 

Now prosperous gales the bending canVas swelled j 
From thtlse rude shores our fearless course we held : 

Beneath the glS'tening wa^e the God of day 
Had now five tiroes withdrawn the^ parting ray. 
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When o’er the prow a suddenfdarkness spread. 

And slowly floating o’er the iriast’s tall head 
A black cfoud hovered : nor appeared Jfom far 
I'he moon’s pale glimpse, nor faintly twinkling star; 
So deep a gloom tlie lowering vapour cast, 

Traiislixt with awe the bravest stood aghast. 
Meanwhile a hollow-bursting roar resounds. 

As when hoarse surges lash their roc:ky mounds ; 

Nor had the blackening wave, nor frowning heaven, 
I’he wotited signs of gathering tempest^iveii. 
Amazed we stood—O thou, our fortune's guide. 

Avert this omen, mighty God, I cried j 
()r through forbidden climes adventurous strayed. 
Have \t c the secrets of the deep surveyed. 

Which these wide «ulitudes of seas and sky 
Were doomed to hide from man’s unhallowed eye ? 
W'hatc’er this prodigy, it threatens more 
'I’han midtiight temjx'sts and the mingled roar. 

When sea and sky combine to roi:k the marble shore. 

1 shook, when rising through the darkened air. 
Appalled we saw an hideous phantom glare j 
High and enormous o’er the flood he to.wercd. 

And thwart qpr way with sullen aspect lowered : 

An earthly paleness o’er his cheeks was spread, 

Erect uprose his hairs of withered red ; 

Writhing t(»speak, his sable lips disclose. 

Sharp and dis^)ined, his gnashing teeth’s blue rows j 
His haggard beard flowed quivering on the wind, 
llevenge atid horror in his mien combined j 
His cldlided front, by withering lightnings scared. 

The inward anguish of his soul declared. 

His rec^eyes glowing from their dusky caves 
Shot livid tires: far echoing o’er the waves 
His voice resounded, as the caverued shore 
With hollow groan repeats the tempest’s roar. 

Cold gliding horruwi thrilled each hero’s breast. 

Our bristling hair and tot^^ring kuqes confest 
Wild dread; tlie while with visage ghastly wan 
His black lips trembling, thus the fiend began: 

“ O you, the boldest of the nations, fired 
“ By daring pride, by lust of fame inspired. 

Who scornful of the boweijfi of sweet fepose, 

“ Through these my_ waves advance your fearless prow 
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“ Regardless of the lengthening watery way, 

“ And all the storms that own iny sovereign sway, 

“ Who, mid suruounding rocks and shelves explore 
f “ Where never hero braved my rage before ; 

“Ye sons of Lusus, who with eyes profane 
“ Have viewed the secu'ls of mv awt'id reign, 

“ Have passed the bounds which jealous Nature drew 
“To veil her secret slirine from mortal view; 

“Hear from my lips what direful woes altetid 
“And burstiugs»,oon shall v’vr your nice descend: 
“With every bounding keel that dares my rage, 
“Klernal '.var mv rocks and sionns shall wage. 

“The next proud fleet that through my drear domain 
“With daring search shall hoist the streaming vain-, 
“That gallant navy by my whirlwinds tost, 

“ And raging sea» shall perish on my coast; 

“Then He who lirst my secret reign descried, 

“ A naked corse wide floating o’er the tide 
“ Shall drive—unless my heart’s full raptures fail, 

“ O Lusus ! oft shalt thou thy children wail; 

“Each year thy'shipwrecked sons shall thou dejilore, 

“ Each year thy.sheeted masts shall strew' my shore.” 
He paused, in act still farther ttr disclose 
A long, a dreary prophecy of woes ; 

When springing onward, loud my voice resounds. 

And, midst his rage, the threatening shade (onfounds: 
“WJiat art thou, horrid form that ridest the air r 
“ By heaven’s eternal light, stern fleml declare.” 

His lips he writhes, his eyes tar round he throws. 

And, from his breast deep hollow groans arose ; 

Sternly askance he stood w'ith wounded pride 
And anguish torn, “ In me behold,” he cried. 

While daik red sparkles from his eyeballs rolled, 

“In me the spirit of the Cape behold, 

“ That fock by you the Cape .of Tempests named, 

“ By Neptune’s rage in horrid earthquakes framed, 

“ When Jove’s red bolts o’er Titan’s otfsjwing flamed. 

“ With wide-stretched piles I guard thy pathless strand, 
“ And Afric’s southern mound unmoved I stand: 

“ Nor Roman prow, nor daring Tyrian oar 
“ E’er dakhed the white wave foaming to my shore; 

“ Nor Greece n'or Carthage: ever spread the sail 
“ On these my seas to catch the trading gale. 
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Y(ni, you alone have dared lo plough my main, 

“ And wi^h the human voice disturb my loliesomc reign." 
He spoke, auil deep a lengthened sigh iie drew, 

A doleful sound, and vanished from the view ; ' 

I’lie frighten’d billows g^ave a rolling swell. 

And distant far prolonged the dismal yell; 

Faint and more faint the howling echoes die, 

And the black cloud dispersing leaves the sky. 

High to the angel host, wlu)sc guardian care 
Had ever round us watched*my hands t rear. 

And heaven’s dread King implore, as o’er our head 
'I'he fiend dissolved, an em]>ty shadow fled ; 

So may his curses by tlic winds of heaven 
Far o’er tlie deej). their idle .sjiort be driven ! 

• The Luiiad, 15 . v. 


35.—ClllilSTI.W .'VXD nOlTCKUL IN DOUBTING CASTl.E. 

fJoilN BtNVAN, 1628-1688. 

I'.loiiN Bi ss sN, the sen of a tinker, Imrn at Elstow, near Bettforii, in 1628, received 
very little edueation, and when a boy cniislej in the I’ariiamentary Army. Having 
licen tiapti/.ed by immersion in lO.s.t, he soon afterwards latgan to preach, for which 
he was itnprisoned in^tedfinl jail* in ihfio. 'I'hongh allowed to pay visits to his 
liiends, lie did not obtain his rtlease till Sep. i.t, iftyj. During his confinement he 
wiotf seveial works, the lic-st known of whicli, “'I’lie Pilgrim’s Progrt is from this 
World to that which is to Come,” was not puldislied until 1678. It soon went 
throtigh numerous cflitions. and has licen translated into all languages. A second part 
appeaicil in ifi8,?. Tin first collected edition of his works was published in 1767, 
tlie edition of i()it2 not having lieen completed. A list of Bunyan’s works, sixty in 
numlicr, is appended to OHbr’s edition of the “ Rlgrim’s Progress,” published in 
1856. John gunyan died in London, Aug. .31, 1688, though Aug. I2 is the date 
upon his tomlistone. His life, by J. Irving, appeared in 1809, by E- Southey pre¬ 
fixed to an edition of the “Pilgrim's Progress,” in i8,{i, and several other bio¬ 
graphies have Ixcn written. Dr. Johnson remarks, “His ‘ Pilgrim’s I’rogress’ has 
great merit, bofli for invention, imagination, and the conduct of the story; and it 
has had the Iwst evidence of its merit, the general and continued approbation of 
mankind. Tew books, 1 believe, have had a more extensive sale.” Ilallam (Lit. 
Hist., part iv. chap. 7), after remarking “that John Bunyan may pass for the father 
of our novelists,” adds, “ ‘ Tljc Pilgrim’s Progress,’ like some other books, has of late 
been a little overrated; its excellence is great, but it is not of the highest rank.” 
Dird Macaulay, who is more eulogisftc, says, “ Bhnyan is as decidedly the first of 
*• allegorists as Demosthene# is the first of orators, or Shakes^re the first of 
(Jramatists.”] * 

* * • ^ • 
Now there was, not far from the place where Hop^ul and Christian 

lay, a castle called Doubting Castle, the ov^ner whereof was Giant 
Despair; and it was in his ground* they now were sleeping: wliere- 
fore he, getting up in the morning early, and walking up and down in 
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Lis fields, caught Christian and HDpcful asleep in his grounds. Tlien, 
with a grim and sitrly voice, he bid them awake; and asked them 
whence they were, and fv'hat they did in liis grounds. They told him 
they wtJre pilgrims, and that they had lost their way. Then, said llie 
Giant, You have this night trespassed on me, by trampling in and 
lying on my gniunds, and therefore you must go along with me. So 
they were forced to go, because he was stronger than ihe_v. They also 
had but little to say, for they knew themselves in a fault. The giant, 
therefore, drove them before him, and put them into his castle, into a 
very dark dungeon, nasJty and stinhhig to the spirits of these two men. 
Psa. lxxx.viii. i8. Here, then, they lay from Wednesday morning till 
Saturday night, without one bit of bread, or drop of drink, or light, 
or any to ask how they did ; they were, therefore, here in evil case, 
and were far from friends and acquaintance. Now in this place 
Christian had double sorrow, because it w:ts through his unadvised 
counsel that they were brought int(j this tlistress. 

The Pilgrims now to gratify the flesh, 

Will seek its ease; but oh! how they afresh 

Do thereby plunge themselves new griefs into! 

Who seek to please the flesh themselves undo. 

Now, Giant Despair had a wife, and her name was Diffidence. So 
when he was gone to bt*d, he told his wife what he had dttne; to wit, 
that he had taken a couple of prisoneVs and case them into his dun¬ 
geon, for trespa.ssing on his grounds. 'I’hen he asked her also what 
he had best to do further to them. So she asked him what they were, 
whence they came, and whither they were bound and he told her. 
Then she counselled him that when he arose* in the morning he 
should beat them without any mercy. So when he arose, he getteth 
him a grievous crab-tree cudgel, and goes down into the dungeon to 
them, and there first falls to rating of them as if they were dogs, 
although they never gave him a word of distaste. Then he falls 
upon them, and beats them fearfiilly, in such sort, that they were not 
able to help tliemselves, or to turn them upon the floor. This done, 
he withdraws and leaves them, there to condole their miSery, and to 
mourn under tlieir distress. So alh' that day they spent their time 
in nothing but sighs and bitter lamentations. The next nighi, she, 
talking with her husband about them<further, and understanding they 
were yet alive,*did advise him to counsel them to make away them-** 
s^lv^s. So when mojming was come, he goes to them in a sutly 
manner as before^ and perceiving them to be very sore with the stripes 
that he had given <them die day before, he told them, that since they 
were never likely to come out of tlfat place, their only way would be 
forthwith to make an end of themselves, either with knife, halter, or 
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poison ;* for why, said he, should yoi# choose life, seeing it is attended 
with so much bitjerness? But they desired him to* let them go. With 
that he looked ugly upon them, and rushing *;o them, had doubtless 
made an end of them himself, but that he fell into one of his^its (% 
he somelinu-s, in sunshiny weather, fell into fits), and lost for a time 
the use of his hand; wherefore he withdrew, and left them as before, 
to consider wh.tt to do. Then did the prisoners consult between 
themselves, whether it was best to take his counsel or no. 

Well, towards evening the Giant goes down to the dungeon again, 
to see if his prisotiers had taken his«xmnsel; btit when he t:ame there 
he limnd them alive; and truly, alive w'as all; for now', for want of 
Itread and wtitcr, ami by reason of the wounds they received when he 
beat them, they could do little but breathe. But, 1 say, he found 
them alive; at which he fell into a grievous rage, and told them that 
seeing they had disobeyed'his counsel, it should be worse w'ith them 
than if they had never been born. 

At thistliey trembled greatly,* and 1 think that Christian fell into a 
swoon ; Imt, eoming a little to himself again, they renew'cd their dis- 
eonrso about tlie Giant’s eounsel ; and wliethor yet they had best to 
take it or no. 

Now night being come again, and tlie Giant and his wife being in 
bed, she a.^ked liini eonceriting tlie ]>risoner.s, and if they had taken hi.s 
eounsel. 'I'o whieh«he repliecl, 'I'liey are sturdy rogues, they choo.se 
rather to bear all hardshi]), tbaii to make away themselves. Then, said 
she. Take them iutt) tlu- castle-y;ird to-morrow, and show them the 
bones and skulls of* those that thou hast already despatched, and make 
them helier e, ere a vi«eek comes to an end, thou also wilt tear them in 
pieces, as thou liast done tlieir fellows before them. 

So w'heii the morning w'as come, the. Giant goes to them again, and 
lakes them into the eastle-yard, and shows them, as Ws wife had 
bidden him. Those, said he, were pilgrims as you are, once, and 
they trespasseckin my grounds, as you have done ; and when J thought 
lit, I tore them in pieces, and so, within ten days, I will do you. Go, 
get you dowfl to your den again ; and with that he beat them all the 
way thither. They lay, tluTcforf, all day on Saturday i?i a lamentable 
case, as before. Now. wRen night was come, and when Mrs. Diffi¬ 
dence and her husband, the Gisnt, were •got to bed, they began to 
,«uew' their discourse of their prisoners; and withal tlie old Gi^it 
wondered, th%t he could neither by his blows uor his counsel bring 
them to an end. And with that his wife replied, I £(jar, said she, that 


* Isidah li. 20. 
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■they live in hope that some Will come to relieve them,'or that 
they have picklockii about them, by the means of which they hope to 
escape. And sayest tl»>u so, my dear ? said tlie Giant; 1 will there¬ 
fore se'arch them in the morning. 

Well, on Saturday, about midnight, they began to pray, and 
continued in prayer till almost break of day. 

Now, a little before it was day, good Christian, as one lialf-amazed, 
brake out in this passionate speech : What a fool, quoth he, am J 
thus to lie in a stinking dungeon, w'hen I may as well walk at liberty ! 
I have a key in my bosom called iPromise,* that will, I am persuaded, 
open any lock in Doubting Castle. Then said Hopeful, That is good 
news, good brother; pluck it out of thy bosom and try. 

Then Christian pulled it out of his bosom, and began to try at the 
dungeon door, whose bolt (as he turned the key) gave back, and the 
door flew open with ease, and Christian and Hopeful both came out. 
Then he went to the outward door that leads into the castle-yard, and, 
with his key, opened that door also. Atter, he went to the iron gate, 
for that must be opened too ; but that lock went damnable hard, yet 
the key did open it. Then they thrust open the gate to make their 
escape with speed, but that gate, as it opened, made such a creaking, 
that it waked Giant Despair, who, hastily rising to pursue his j)risoners, 
felt his limbs to fail, for his fits took him again, so that he could by no 
means go after them. They then went on, andi came to the King’s 
highway, and so were safe, because they were out of his jurisdiction. 

Now, when they were gone over the stile, they began to contrive 
with themselves what they should do at that stile, to prevent those 
that should come after, from falling into the hands of Giant Despair. 
So they consented to erect there a pillar, and to engrave upon the side 
thereof this sentence—“ Over this stile is tlte way to Doubting Castle, 
which is kept by Giant Despair, w'ho despiseth the King of the Celestial 
Country, and seeks to destroy his holy pilgrims." Many, therefore, that 
followed after, read what was written, and escaped tha danger .—The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 


36.—LORD BACON. 

, [F. SCHLEGEL, 1772—1829. 

[i^iEDRiCH Carl Wilhelu Von Schlegel wrs born at Hanover, March 10, 1772. 
^}estincd by his fiither for commercial pursuits, he was apprenticed at Leipsic. Staow- 
ing little inclination for'business, he was sent to Gottingen, and thence to the uni¬ 
versity of Ldpsic. "He assisted his brother, Augustus Wilhelm, in editing a periodical 

(i ' 

* This key was Hebrews ii. 14,15. 
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enlitled*“The Athen®am,” in 1796. ThI first volume of his unfinished novel? 
“ Lucinde,” published at Berlin, in 1799, created quite a sensation. He is best knovm 
in this country by his lectures, which have been translat^ into English. 1 lis “ Lec¬ 
tures on the History of Literature," delivered at ViAna in 1812, transluted and 
abridged by Mr. Ixtckhart in i8.^8, were published in a complete form in “ Bohn’# 
Standard Library,” in 1859. A translation of “ Schlegel’s Philosophy of History,” 
published in iS.tg, was revised and appeared in Bohn’s “Standard Library” in 1846. 
A translation of his “ Lectures on the Philosophy of Life and of Language,” in the same 
series in 1847, and a translation of his “I.ectureson Modern History,” in thesameserics 
in 1849. His “ Historic and Miscellaneous Works ” were published in the same series 
in 1849. Friedrich Schlegel is one of the leaders of what is termed the /Esthetico- 
critical, or Komuntic School of Poetry. IJe died at Dre^lcn Jan. 12, 1829. A com¬ 
plete edition of his works, in 15 vols., has been published at Vienna. A Life of F. 
Schlegel, by J. B. Rolairtson, is prefixed to his “ Lectures on the Philosophy of 
I listorj’.”] 

'1'hc. Sixteenth Century was the age of ferment and strife, and it was 
not until towards the close»of it tliat the human mind began to recover 
from the violent shock it had sustained. With the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury new paths of thinking and investigation were opened, owing to 
the revival of classical learning, the extension given to the natural 
Sciences and geography, and the general commotion and difference in 
religious belief, occasioned by Protestantism. The first name sug¬ 
gested by the mention of these several features is Bacon. This mighty 
genius ranks as the father of modern physics, inasmuch as he brought 
back the spirit of investigation from the barren verbal subtleties of the 
schools to nature and ex])erience : he made and completed many im¬ 
portant discoveries himself, and seetns to have had a dim and imperfect 
foresight of many others. Stimulated by his capacious arid stirring 
intellect, experimental science extended her boundaries in every direc¬ 
tion : intellectual culture—nay, the social organization of modem 
Europe generally—assumed new shape and complexion. The ulterior 
consequences (#' this mighty change became objectionable# dangerous, 
and even terrible in their tendency, at the time when Bacon’s followers 
and admirers iu the eighteenth century attempted to wrest from mere 
experience and the senses what he had never assumed them to possess— 
namely, the kw of life and conduct, and the essentials of faith and 
hope; while they rejected with cool contempt, as fanaticism, every 
exalted hope and soothing afifection which could not be practically 
proved. All this was quite contrary, howet»er, to the spirit and aim of 
the founder of this phiksophy. In illustration, I woi!ld only re^r 
*lier», to that -^ell-known sentence of his, deservedly remembered St* 
all: “A little philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism, but depth 
in philosophy bringeth man’s mind about to re^gion.^ 

B'oth in religion and in natural philosophy, this great thinker believed 
many things that would have been regarded as mere superstition by 
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‘his partisans and admirers in latA' times. Neither is it to be ‘supposed 
that this was a mere conventional acquiescence in an,established belief, 
or sonje prejudice not «yet overcome of his education and age. His 
/ieclarations on these very topics relating to a supernatural world, arc 
most of all stamped w'ith the characteristic of his clear and penetrating 
spirit. He was a man of feeling as well as of invention, and though 
the world of experience had appeared to him in quite a new light, the 
higher and divine region of the spiritual world, situated far above com¬ 
mon sensible experience, w'as not viewed by him cither obscurely or 
remotely. How little* he partook^ 1 will not merely say of the crude 
materialism of some of his followers, but evc-n of the more retined deifi¬ 
cation of nature, which during the eighteenth century was transplanted 
* from France to Germany, like some rank otishcMit of natural philosophy, 
is proved by his views of the substantial essence of a correct physical 
system. The natural philosophy of the aheients was, according to a 
judgment pronounced by himself, open to the following censure—viz., 
“That they held nature to constitute an image of the Divinity, 
w'hereas it is in conformity with Truth as well as Christianity to regard 
man as the sole image and likeness of his Creator, and to look upon 
nature as his handiwork."' In the term Natural Philosojthy of the 
Ancients, Bacon evidently includes, as may be seen from the general 
results attributed to it, no mere individual theory or system, but alto- 
getJier the best and most excellent fruits of thek research within the 
boundaries not only of physical science, but also of mythology and 
natural religion. And when he claims for man exclusively the high 
privilege, according to Christian doctrine, of beiifg the likeness and 
image of God, he is npt to be understood as deriting this dignity purely 
from the high position of constituting the most glorious and most com¬ 
plex of all natural productions: but in the literal senye of the Bible 
that this likeness and image is the gift of God’s love and inspiration. 
The figurative expression tliat nature is not a mirror or image 
of the Godhead, but his handiwork—if comprehended in all its 
profundity, will be seen to convey a perfect explanation of the 
relations of the sensible and the super-sensible world of hature and of 
divinity. It pre-eminently declares the fact that nature has not an inde¬ 
pendent self-existence, but was created by God for an especial purpose. 
In a word, Bacon’s plain‘and easy discrimination between ancient 
philosophy and his own Christian ideas, is an* intelligible and clear rnte 
«fi5r fixing the right medium between profane .and nature-worship on 
the one hand, qnd gloomy hatred of nature on the other: to which 
latter one-sidej reai^n is peculiarly prone; when intent .only 
upon morality, it is perplexed in its apprehensions of nature, 
and has only Imperfect and confused notions of divinity. But 
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a right ^ippreriation of the actual tiift'erence between nature and 
God, is tlie most important point both of thought* and belief, of life 
and conduct. Bacon's views on this head are Uie more fittingly intro¬ 
duced here, because the philosophy of our own time is for the most part 
distracted between the two extremes indicated above : the reprehen¬ 
sible nature-worship of some who do not distinguish between the 
Creator and his works, God and the world: or on the other, the hatred 
and blindness of those despisers of nature, whose re.i.son is exclusively 
directed to their personal destiny. The just medium between the.se oppo¬ 
site errors—that is to say, the only a)rr»ct considerltion of nature—is that 
involved in a sense of intimate connexion with her, joined at the same 
time to a conscious conviction of our immeasurable superiority, morally, 
and to a proper awe of those of her elements that significantly point to 
matters of higher import than herself. All such vestiges, exciting 
either love or fear, as a sifent law, or a prophetic deckration, reveal 
the hand that formed them, and the purpose which they are designed 
to accomplish.— Lectures on Ike History of Literature, Ancient and 
Modern ; lect. xiii. 


37.—THE DUEL. 

[T. E. Hook, 1788—1841. 

[Theodore Edward Hojk, born in London Sep. 22, 1788, was for a short time at 
Harrow. For his fether, who was a musical composer, Theodore when a boy wrote 
songs. His first piece, an operatic farce, entitled “The Soldier’s Return,” intro¬ 
duced in 1805, proved successful, and was followed by several similar productions. 
His first novel, “The *lan of Sorrow,” was published in 1809, under the assumed 
name of Alfred Allandalc, and in the same year he played off the well known 
“ Bemers-street Hoax.” Hook’s performances as an improvisatore attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Prince Regent, who interested himself in his behalf, and Hook was 
appointed Accomittant General and Treasurer to the colony of the Mauritius, where 
he arrived Oct. 9* 181.3. In consequence of a deficiency in the treasuy. Hook was 
arrested March 9, 1818, and sent to England. After some investigation he was 
liberated, the Attorney-General having declared that there was no apparent ground 
for a criminal prtftecution. Hook wrote for the magazines, and brame editor of 
the “ John Bull” newspaper, established in 1820. He was arrested on the Govern¬ 
ment claim in Aug., 182,3, was not released till May, 1825. The first edition 
of his “Sayings and Doings” appeared if 1824; the second series iti 1825, and the 
third scries in 18.30. He wrott several other novels, and amonpt them " Gilbert 
Gurney,” published in 18,3,3, which is autobiographical. In 18,36 he was appointed 
editor of the "New Monthly MagaziA:.” Hoolv died Aug, 24, 1841. The 
“Ouarterly Review,” for May, 31842, contains an account of this writer, and his “Li^ 
antkRemains,” by the Rev. R. H. D. Barham, appeared in 1848. Hook was remark* 
able for his conArsational powers.] * 

" Where are we to meet ?” said I. 

" Under the lee of Primro.3e Hill,”^aid 0’Bra3y; “a sporting s])ot. 
The Major and I had fixed Wimbledon Common j but as the Old 
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*BaUey Sessions are now on, I thbught it might be more convenient to 
fight in Middlesex.'’ , 

Th| word Old Bailey Sessions brought to my mind all the scenes I 
Jiad so recently witnessed there, and the peril to which my antagonist, 
if he killed me, might be exposed upon the zigzag system of trial. 
The inviting words. “ hang at eight and breakfast at nine,” rang in my 
ears; however, having made np my mind not to Are at Daly, 1 consoled 
myself with the certainty, that if 1 escaped the bullet, the halter 
was altogether out of the question. 

We proceeded up tfie hill of Cemden Town; and having arrived at 
the lane leading to Chalk Farm, the coach stopped, and we alighted, 
I being, I confess, a Utile surprised at seeing no weapons wherewith 
we were to contend. However, O’Brady, who had evidently been 
there before, whispered something to the doctor, to which he apjieared 

to assent, and the coachman was directed tb stoj)--I concluded, for 

the purpose of removing my corpse to my lodgings, if I was killed ; 
or my yet living body, if I were only severely wounded. 

“ Come on,” said O’Brady; “ don’t let us be last on the ground.” 

“ Where are the pistols ?” said I. 

“ Och, put your heart'at ease about that,” said O’Brady; “ niy man 
Sullivan is under the hedge long before this ; and has got the Mantous 
and the doctor’s instrument-case in a carpet-bag. Sully may be 
trusted in such matters, mayn’t he, doAor 

“ He may, indeed,” said the military Esculapius, who appeared to 
me to be just as much pleased as his companion with the deadly lively 
adventure in which we w'erc embarked. 

“There they are,” .said O’Brady, jxiinting to two persons at a consi¬ 
derable distance, who were approaching us in a direction nearly oppo¬ 
site to that by which we had reached the neighbourhood j and sure 
enough thtfre I saw Daly—the admirable Daly—once my friend, and, 
perhaps, not even now my enemy—accompanied by a tall, gaunt per¬ 
sonage, whose name I inquired of the lieutenant. 

“ That,” said O’Brady, “ is Major M'Guffin.” 

“M'Gulfin!” said I; and the history of the depilatory and the 
night-cap flashed into my mind; ai«l more than that flashed into my 
mind, the conviction that Daly had succetded in riveting his fetters 
with the wiijpw j and by inducing him to undertake the part which, 
is the earlier stage of the proceeding, he had proposed himself to play^ 
• fecured the augmentation of the gentle Emma’s fortune, ' ' 

My feeling irere considerably excited as we approached the hostile 
pair; it was impossible for me to forget the happy and agreeable hours 
which I spent in Daly’s compa»y, nor entirely to obliterate from my 
recollection the caution of my poor mother, with regard to my asso- 
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ciafes; iFor here—as if she had possessed the gift of prophesying—was 
I, after a sort scapegrace acquaintance with flic maddest wag of 
London, destined, perhaps, to .terminate my existence prematu^ly, in 
consequence of his misconduct. My lirst impulse was to walk up t» 
the rogue, and offer him my Jiand; but-to do O’Brady justice, his 
anxiety to keep up the quarrel as it stood never relaxed. He desired 
me to stop where 1 was, while he went forward to speak to the Major. 

1 obeyed, and entered into a conversation with the surgeon as to the 
healthiness of Hampstead, keeping my eye, hot^ever, on the watch for 
Daly, who seemed to me to be strengly imbued with feelings greatly 
assimilating to my own. However, his major and my lieutenant were 
the gentlemen to be satisfied ; and as it appeared this could not hap¬ 
pen unless the principals fought, 1 suppose he, as I had already done, 
bowed to the necessity of asserting his courage, as I had felt it impera¬ 
tive to vindicate my honotfrj and so it was that two lives were jeo¬ 
pardized. 

Major M'Guffin having said a few words. Lieutenant O’Brady 
cried “Halloo;” and out of a ditch sprang his trusty squire, Jem 
Sullivan, with the carpet-bag which contained the weapons; and no 
sooner did the surgeon behold this manoeuvre, than he turned to the 
group, and secured his case of instruments; and having redelivered 
them to .the man, with some particular instructions to be careful of 
them, walked away t» a distancfe, and never turned his face round till 
the event had come oft] lest, in case of any accident, he should be 
subpoenaed as a witness. 

Our worthy frieiftls now proceeded to load the pistols, during which 
proce-s I did not in the least know how to act with regard to Daly ; 
the time, however, was short, and the lieutenant having concluded his 
part of the business, walked up to me, and desired me to stand wnere 
he placed me :*he tlien stepped out six paces; at the end of which 
Major M'Guffin stepped out six more; at the end of which he placed 
Daly, to whona he gave one of his pistols, as the lieutenant handed 
me one of his. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Major M'Guffin, “ we have agree^ that you are 
to fire together by signal; one, tWo, three:—raise and present at the 
one, two; and tire at the three.” 

“ Now,” said Daly, “just one ^#ord: we «re met here ^o answer the 
m 11 of Mr. Gurney; tuf opportunity has been afforded me of e*- 
pR^ing to hiip the circumstances which-” 

“ Sir,” said Lieutenant O’Brady, “ I have no d«ubt you mean 
extremely well; but we are here to fight, sir, ai)d not'to talk.” 

“But,” said I, “Lieutenant O'Brady-” 

H a 
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"Mr. Gurney,” said the lieuthuant, “you are not in a poSitioh to 
speak: we are not fo be trifled with, sir.” , 

" O^, well," said Daly, “ no more are we j therefore to business, 
and the sooner the better.” 

“ Are you ready, gentlemen ?” said t^e major: " yes,” was the reply. 

"One, two-and before the gallant officer could get any 

ferther my pistol, which had the hair-trigger set, went off; and the 
ball having grazed the calf of my leg, and ripped up the side of my 
pantaloons, lodged in thn ground immediately at my foof. I was 
never more mortified i& nJ^ life—ithe thing was so awkward—not to 
speak of a stinging sort of ffidling, which the scraping off of the flesh 
inflicted. 

“ That comes of hair-triggers,” said Daly, coolly. 

“Why don’t you fire, Mr. Daly ?” said the major. 

“I?” said Daly. 

" To be sure,” said the major; "the other gentleman has had his shot. ” 

" Faith, it is so,” said the lieutenant; " go on, sir; go on.” 

“ Not I, by Jove !” said Daly; “ unless Mr. Gurney takes his other 
pistol, and fires at me.” 

" He can do no such thing,” said both the gentlemen. 

“ Very well, then,” said Daly, “ if I am to fire, I suppose 1 may 
choose my own directionsaying which, he raised his pistol per¬ 
pendicularly, and fired in the air. 

“ The devil, sir! ” said his major; “ what are you about ?” 

“ Do you mean to affront my friend, sir ?” said my lieutenant. 

“ Not I, by heaven!” said Daly; “ no more than I ever meant to 
injure him. You had better, in the first instance, call your surgeon, 
and see that he is not more hurt than you fancy. I came here at 
his call, and will stay here as long as he likes; but I will not take 
advantage »f an accident.” 

" Mighty handsome,” said the lieutenant; “ that I must say; but 
we want no doctor yet; so let us proceed; and now mind, Mr. 
Gurney, mind and be more careful the next time.” 

What might have happened had the combat continued, it is im¬ 
possible to say; it was destined to terminate without any other 
bloodshed than that which, by my gaacAme, I had caused; for scarcely 
had the words “ next time.” escaped, the lips of the gallant lieutenant, 
before five or six men, three or four boys, and two or three constables, 
(•bounced over a stile, which gave, or rather hindered, entrance to tiie 
field. Two of ^he fellows rushed at me, and seized me by the collar. 
The doctor took to hi; heels in the direction of the instrument-case; 
and Daly, who was a dab at everything, took a hedge and ditch with 
a rim like that of a Leicestershire hunter equal to sixteen stone. 
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Major M'Guffin, in an endeavour to follow his, leader, stuck in a 
hawthorn bush, < 3 ut was eventually lugged out by his principal, who, 
taking advantage of the peculiar care and attention with whkh the 
Bow-street patroles—as they turned out to be—favoured me and the 
lieutenant, was over the hills and “ far away” before any of the heavy- 
heeled Christians could touch him. Of one they were secure j although 
my self-inflicted wound was “ neither as deep as a well, nor as wide as a 
church door,” it prevented my following the example of the gallant 
fugitives, whose departure, I honestly confess, *was one of the most 
agreeable sights I ever saw, convinced as 1 was, that Daly had no 
more desire to hit me, than I had to touch him. 

The sequel was unpleasant—the Philistine would by no means let 
us go; and the consequence was, that, although the gallant Galen 
declared he would not be gnswerable for what might happen if I were 
suddenly transported to the police office to enter into sureties to keep 
the peac'e, they unmercifully bundled me and my gallant second into 
our own hackney-coach, which had been, at their suggestion, brought 
up tlie lane. The indignation of my fiery friend, O’Brady, at this 
interference of the law with our arrangement, was beyond description 
great; but whatever this interruption might have cost him, it was 
nothing compared with his fury when one of the myrmidons insisted 
upon keeping his pistols. I neyer saw a man in such a rage in my 
life ; however, as I aitticipated, I had sufficient influence at Bow-street 
(the smouldering remnant of my early acquaintance with the chief 
magistrate) to get t]ie matter arranged much to his satisfaction. I 
entered into the required recognisances; and by the intervention of 
Mr. Stafford, the chiel' clerk, who seemed to me to manage the whole 
business of the office, 

*“ Ride on the whirlwind, and direct the storm,” 

obtained the restoration of O’Brady’s "barking irons,” as he called 
them ; to the peculiarly delicate touch of whose double detente I was 
specially indebted for a wound in my leg, which, although by no 
means serious, was not by any means agreeable .—Gilbejif Gurney, vol. 
ii. cb. 3 . 


38.—THE vXlLEY and CITY OF MEXICO. 

[W. H. PlkESCOTT, 1796—1859. 

[WilUAM HicKtiNO Pbescott was bora at Salem, Massachuset^ May 4,1796. He 
entered Harvard University in 1811, and his hither bein^ possessed of ample means, 
he resolved to devote his attention to literature. A selection of his contributions to 
various American periodicals was published in 1843. visited Europe^ spent 
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much time at Madrid, and in 1838 published “The History of Ferdinand and Isabella 
the Catholic of Spain.” This was followed by ” The Ilistocr of the Conquest of 
Mexico,” in 1843 ; and l|The History of the Conquest of Peru,” in 1847. 
first lUiro volumes of “The History of Philip the Second” appeared in 1855:, and his 
• edition of Robertson's “ History of Charles V.,” in 1856, This was followed by 
other literary productions. Prescott’s works <iave been republished in England, and 
translated into many modern languages. He died Jan. 28,1859. His life, by George 
Ticknor, was published in 1864.] 

The troops refreshed by a night’s rest, succeeded, early on the following 
day, in gaining the cr^ of the sierra of Ahualco, which stretches like 
a curtain between the two great Siountains on the north and south. 
Their progress was now comparatively easy, and they marched forward 
with a buoyant step as they felt they were treading the soil of 
Montezuma. 

They had not advanced far, when, tumii^ an angle of the sierra, 
they suddenly came on a view which more than compensated the 
toils of the preceding day. It was that of the Valley of Mexico, or 
Tenochtitlan, as more commonly called by the natives; which with 
its picturesque assemblage of water, woodland, and cultivated plains, 
its shining cities, and shadowy hills, was spread out like some gay and 
gorgeous panorama before them. In the highly rarefied atmosphere 
of these upper regions, even remote ‘objects have a brilliancy of 
colouring and a distinctness of outline .which seem to annihilate dis¬ 
tance. Stretching far away at their feet, were seen noble forests of 
oak, sycamore, and cedar, and beyond, yellow fields of maize and 
the towering maguey, intermingled with orchards ^nd blooming gar¬ 
dens ; for flowers, in such demand for their religious festivals, were 
even more abundant in this populous valley tlian in other parts of 
Anahuac. In the centre of the great basin were beheld the lakes, 
occupying then a much larger portion of its surface than at present; 
their bordefs thickly studded with towns and hamlets, and, in the 
midst, like some Indian empress with her coronal of pearls,—the fair 
city of Mexico, with her white towers and pyramidal temples, re¬ 
posing:, as it were, on the bo.som of the waters,—t|}e far-famed 
“ Venice of tlje Aztecs.” High over all rose the royal hill of Chapol- 
tepec, the residence of the Mexican monarcjis, crowned with the same 
grove of gigantic cypresses which at this day fling their broad shadows 
over the land. In the disfence beyond the ,blue waters of the lake, 
and nearly screened by intervening foliage, was seen a shining spqg^, 
Uie rival capital of Tezcuco, and still further on, the’^ dark belt of 
porphyry, girdlint the valley around, like a rich setting which nature 
had devised for tne faifest of her jewels. 

Such was the beautiful vision vmich broke on the eyes of the Con¬ 
querors. And even* DOW, when so sad a change has come over the 
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scene, when the stately forests have been laid low, and the soil, un-* 
sheltered from th (4 fierce radiance of a tropical sun, is in many places 
abandoned to sterility; when the waters have fetired, leaving a broad 
and ghastly margin white with the incrustation of salts, while tht^ 
cities and hamlets on their bordew have mouldered into ruins, even now 
that desolation broods over the landscape, so indestructible are the 
lines of beauty which Nature has traced oo its features, that no 
traveller, however cold, can gaze on them with any other emotions 
than those of astonishment and rapture. 

What, then, must have been the emotions Of the Spaniards, w’hen, 
after working their toilsome way into the upper air, the cloudy taber¬ 
nacle jiarted before their eyes, and they beheld these fair scenes in all 
their pristine magnificence and beauty? It was like the spectacle 
which greeted the eyes of Moses from the summit of Pisgah, and, in the 
warm glow of their feelings* they cried out, “ It is the promised land!” 

But these feelings of admiration were soon followed b}' others of a 
very diJlcrent complexion; as they saw in all this the evidences of a 
civilization and jiowcr far superior to anything they had yet encountered. 
The more timid, disheartened by the prospect, shrunk from a contest 
so unetjual, and demanded, as they had done on some former occa¬ 
sions, to be led back again tmVera Cruz. Such was not the effect 
produced on the sanguine spirit of the general. His avarice was sharp¬ 
ened by the display t^'the dazzling spoil at his feet; and, if he felt a 
natural anxiety at the formidable odds, his confidence was renewed, as 
he gazed on the lines of his veterans, whose weather-beaten visages 
and battered armou^ told of battles won and difificulties surmounted, 
wdiile his bold barbarislhs, with appetites whetted by the view of their 
enemies’ country, seemed like eagles on the mountains, ready to 
jtounce upon tljpir prey. By argument, entreaty, and menace, he en¬ 
deavoured to restore the faltering courage of the soldiers, u»ging them 
not to think of retreat, now that they had reached the goal for which 
they had panted, and the golden gates were opened to receive them. 
In these efforts he was well seconded by tl>e brave cavaliers, who held 
honour as delr to them as fortune; until the dullest spirits caught 
somewhat of the enthusiasm of thSir leaders, and the general had the 
satisfaction to see his hesitafmg columns, with their usual buoyant step, 
once more on their march down th8 slopes ofrthe sierra .—IJistory of the. 
Gg^uest of Mexico, b. iii. Sh. 8. 

39.—THE BUTTERFLY TRICK. 

• • [S. OSBOBN, 1820. 

[Shebahd Osbobs, bom in 1820, entered ftie Royal Navy at an early age, and was 
present at the att^ upon Canton in 1841. He became lieutenant in 1846, com- 
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mander in fSs*, and captain in i8js, and has served with distinction in foth China 
and Japan. His Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal appeared in 1852; 
“ Quedah; or. Stray Leaves from a Journal in Malayan Waters in 1857 i ” A 
Cruue in Japanese WatAs” in 18^9; "The Career, Last Voyage, and Fate of Sir 
John Franklin” in i860; and "The Past and Futnreof British Kelations in China’ 
also in i860. Captain Osborn has contributed largely to periodical literature.] 

On the a^th August, Lord Elgia invited all the Commissioners to 
dinner, and they came an hour before time, bringing a Japanese con¬ 
juror to enable his Excellency to judge of their skill in tricks of leger¬ 
demain. An improiHiptu theatre was soon formed of an apartment, 
one side of which opened out upon the temple garden; chairs and 
benches were ranged on the well-kept lawn, and the Ambassador, 
Commissioners, the suite, and a large body of officers, formed the 
audience. The conjuror was a gentlemanly-looking venerable man, 
clad in ample silk robes. He had as an assistant a wretch w ho tapped 
incessantly upon a small drum, and by his remarks, uninlelligible, of 
course, to ourselves, he served to amuse the Japane.se who crowded 
behind us. The old man performed many tricks of legerdemain, in a 
manner that equalled anything we had ever before seen; but when he 
proceeded to show |he far-famed butterfly trick, all were fairly wonder- 
stricken. , 

Our Japanese Merlin was seated cross-legged about ten yards from 
us, upon the raised platform of the floor of the apartment; behind 
him was a gold-coloured screen, with a painting of the peak of Fusi- 
hama in blue and white upon its glittering ground. He threw up 
the sleeves of his dress, and showed a piece of tissue paper which he 
held in his hand. It was about six inches square, and by dexterous 
and delicate manipulation, he formed it into a very good imitation of a 
butterfly, the wings being extended, and at the most each was one 
inch acrossi Holding the butterfly out in the palm'^bf his hand, to 
show what it was, he placed two candles, which were be.side him, in 
such a position as to allow him to wave a fan rapidly without affecting 
the flame, and then, by a gentle motion of this fan over the paper 
insect, he proceeded to set it in motion. A counter-draught of air 
.from some qdarter interfered with tis eflbrts, and made the butterfly 
truant to his will, and the screen had to ba moved a little to remedy 
this. He then threw the paper butterfly up in the air, and gradually it 
seemed to acquire life from the action of his fan—now wheeling and 
,(dipping towards it, qow tripping along its edge, then hovering oveiv-ii, 
as we may see g, butterfly do over a flower on a fine summer’s day, 
then in wantonness wheeling away, and again returning to alight, the 
wings quivering with nervous restlessness ! One could have sworn it 
was a live creature. Now it flew off to the light, and then the con- 
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juror recalled it, and presently supplied a mate in the shape of another 
butterfly, and togt^flier they rose and played about*the old man's fan, 
varying their attentions between flirting with one another and flirting 
along the edge of the fan. We repeatedly saw one on each sid 8 of it 
as he held it nearly vertically, aqd gave the fan a short quick motion; 
then one butterfly would pass over to the other, both would wheel 
away as if in play, and again return. A plant with some flowers 
stood in a pot near dt hand; by gentle movements of the fan the 
pretty little creatures were led up to it, and then, their delight! how 
they played about the leaves, sipped *lie flowers,^issed each other, and 
whisked oft' again with all the airs and graces of real butterflies! The 
audience was in ecstasies, and young and old clapped tlieir liands with 
delight. The exhibition ended, when the old man advanced to the 
front of his stage, within arm’s length of us all, accompanied by his 
magic butterflies, that eveif in the open air continued to play round 
the magician and his fan I As a feat of legerdemain, it was by far 
the most beautiful trick we Itad ever heard of, and one that must 
require an immense amount of practice .—J Cruise in Japanese Waters, 
chap. X. 


40.—NIG^T AND DAY. 

[Mrs. Gstty, 1809. 

[Margaret, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Scott, formerly Chaplain to Lord Nelson, was 
born at Burnham Parsonage, Essex, in 1809, and married in 1839 t*'® ®®v. A. Gatty, 
D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfcid, near Sheffield. Her first work, “The Fairy Godmothers, 
and other Tales,” appeared in 1851. This was followed by “ Parables from Nature” 
in 1855. Of this work ftiree scries have appeared. This authoress has also written 
“ Proverbs Illustrated,” published in 1857, and several other works.] 

“The city had wo need of the sun, neither of the moon to shine in it; for the glory 
of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the Light thereof.”—Rev. xxi. 231 

In old times, .long, long ago, when Night and Day were young and 
foolish, and had not discovered how necessary they were to each other’s 
happiness and well-being, they chased each other round the world in 
a state of angry disdain 5 each thjpking that he alone was doing good, 
and that therefore the oth^, so totally unlike himself in all respects, 
must be doing harm, and ought t^ be got rid of altogether, if possible. 

Old northern tales say that they rode, eacli of them, ii> a car with a 
TtLsTse to it; but the horse of Night had a frosty mane, while that of 
had a shiny on 8 . Moreover, foam fell from Frosty-ftiane’s bit as he went' 
along, which dropped on the earth as dew; and Shijly-mane’s mane 
was ko radiant that it scattered light through the^ir at every step. And 
thus they drove on, bringing darknesland light over the earth in turn— 
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'each pursuing and jiursued ; but knowing so little of this simple fact, 
that one of their chief causes of dispute was, whkh was going first. 
For, of course, if they»lia<i been able to settle that, it wouhi have been 
^known which was the ihore important of the two; but as they drove 
"in a circle the point could not be decided, since what wa.s iirst on the 
one side was sure to be last on the other, as anybody may' see who tries 
to draw their journey. They never gave this a thought, however, and 
there were no schoolmasters about just then to teach them. So round 
and round tlie world they went, without even knowing that it was 
round, still less that 'there was 1.0 such thing as first and last in a 
circle. And they never succeeded in overtaking, so as to pass each 
other, though they sometimes came up very close, and then there was 
twilight. 

Of the two, one grumbled and the other scolded the most, and it is 
easy to guess which did which. Niglft was gloomy by nature, 
especially when clouds hid the moon and the stars, so her complaints 
took a serious and melancholy tone. She was really broken-hearted 
at the exhaustion produced all over the world by the labours and plea¬ 
sures which were carried on under the light of Day, and used to 
•receive the earth back as if it w'as a sick child, and she a nurse, who 
had a right to be angry with what had been done to it. Day, on the 
contrary, was amazingly cheerful, particularly when the sun shone; 
never troubled his head about what was to happen when his fun was 
over : on the contrary, thought his fim ought to last for ever, because 
it was pleasant, was quite vexed when it was put a stop to, and had no 
• .scruple in railing at his rival j ■whose only object, fs it seemed to him, 
was to overshadow and put an end to all the happiness that was to be 
found. 

“Cruel Night,” he exclaimed, “what a life you Icjid me! How 
you thwart inie at every turn ! Wliat trouble I have to take to keep 
your mischief in check. Look at the mists and shadows I must drive 
on one side before I can make the world bright with my beautiful 
light! And, no sooner have I done so, than I feel your cold unwhole¬ 
some breath trying to come up to me behind! But you shall never 
overtake me it I can help it, thoug^i I know that is what you want 
You want to throw your hateful black shkdow over my bright and 
pleasant world.” >• « 

“ I doing mischief which you have to keep in check!” groaned- 
(bnght, quite confused by the accusation. " J, whose whole tim^^'is 
spent in ttying tp repair the mischief other people do: .year mischief, 
in fact, you wasteful,consumer of life and power! Every twelve 
hours I ,get back from you a half worn-out world, and this I am ex¬ 
pected to restore and make as good as new again, but how is it 
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possible ? Something I can do, I know. Sonne wjar and tear I can 
renew and refresh,* but some alas! I cannot; and thus creep in de¬ 
struction and death.” 

“ Hear, her," cried Day, in contempt, " taunting me witn the 
damage I do, and the death and destruction I cause ! I, the Life-giver, 
at whose word the whole world awakes, which else might lie asleep 
for»ever. She, the grim likeness of the death she talks about, and 
bringing death’s twin sister in her bosom.” 

“You are Day the destroyer, I, Night the restqfer,” persisted Night, 
evading the argument. • 

“ I am Day the life-giver, you. Night the desolator,” replied Day, 
bitterly. 

“ I am Night the restorer, you. Day the destroyer,” repeated Night. 

“ You are to me wbattiealh is to life,” shouted Day. 

“ Then death is a restorer as I am,” exclaimed Night. 

And so they went on, like all other ignorant and obstinate arguers 
each full of his own one idea, and taking no heed of what the other 
might say. How could the truth be got at by such means ? Of 
(•oursc it could not, and of course, therefore, they persisted in their 
rudeness. And there w'ere certain seasons, particularly, when they ' 
became more impertinent to each other than ever. Fo# instance, 
whenever it was summer. Day’s Jiiorse, Shiny-mane, got so strong and 
frisky that Night had ftiuch ado to keep her place at all, so closely was 
she pressed in the chase. Indeed, sometimes there was so little of her 
to be seen, that peojjJe might have doubted whether she had passed by 
at all, had it not been for the dew Frosty-maue scattered, and which 
those saw who got up &rly enough in the morning. 

Oh, the boasting of Day at these times ! And really he believed 
what he said. He really thought that it would be the greatest possible 
blessing if he were to go on for ever, and there were to be*no Night. 
Perhaps he had the excuse of having heard a whisper of some old 
tradition to thaf effect j but the principal cause of tlie mistake wa.s, 
that he tlioughj; too much about himself and too little about his neigh¬ 
bour. “ Fortunate world,” cried he ; “ it must be clear ^o every one, 
now, who it is that brings blessings and does good to you and your 
inhabitants. Good old eartli, you become more and more lovely and 
fruitful, the more and more I shor&n the hoUrs of Night ajid lengthen 
m 5 ',pwn. We can do tolerably well without her restoring power, if 
would seem! 4f we could be rid of her altogether, therefore, what a* 
Paradise there would be! Then the foliage, the flowers, the fruits, 
the precious crops of this my special season, swould last for ever. 
Would that it could remain uninterru|)ted!”— Parables from Nature. 
Third and Fourth Series, Night and Day. 
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41.'—GREECE, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

[Lord Byhon, 1788—1824. 

[George Gordon, Lord Byron, bom in Holles-street, London, Jan, 22, 1788, 
was educated at Harrow aiid Trinity Cojiege, Cambridge. In 1807, “Hours of 
Idleness, by Lord Byron, a Minor,” appeared at Newark. This youthful pnxiuction 
was ruthlessly assailed in No. 22 of “The Edinburgh Review” for January, 1808, 
which had only then been recently established. Such unfriendly criticism cxcitccfthe 
ire of the young author, who retaliated in “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
published in 1809. This production, in which most of the leading literary men of 
the time were satirised,< at once rende^ its author famous. Byron then travelled in 
Greece, Turkey, and the East; and the first two cantos of “ Chiide Harold” appeared in 
March, iSta. “The Giaour” and “The Bride of Abydos” appeared in 1813; the 
“ Corrair” and “ Lara” in 1814; the third canto of “ Chiide Harold” in 1816, and 
the fourth canto, which completed the poem, April 28, 1818. Byron wrote, in 
addition to other poems, several dramatic works, tte most celebrated of which are 
“Marino Faliero” and “Sardanapalus,” both pujrlisned in 1821, and “ Werner” in 
1822. The first two cantos of *• Don Juan” appeared in 1819, and the last two in 
1824. Lord Byron was not happy in his domestic relations. Ills parents separated 
soon after his birth, and the young poet lived at Aberdeen with his mother, who was 
in very reduced circumstances until, ki his eieventh year, he inherited from his grand¬ 
uncle a title and Newstead Abb^. Here, at fifteen, he fell in love with Mary 
Chaworth, whose father had been killed in a duel by the poet’s grand-uncle. This 
early attachment forms the subject of a small poem, “ The Dream.” He married 
the daughter of Sir Ralph Mil^nke in Oct., 1814. A separation ensued in Jan., 
1816. One child, Ada, bom Dec. t«, 1815, afterwards Countess of Lovciace, was 
the sole fruit of this marriage. She died Nrv. 27, 1832. Byron repaired to Greece 
to assist in the struggle for independence, and reached Mis&longhi in Jan., 1824. His 
exertions in ^e cause brought on a severe attack of rheumatic fever, under which the 
poet succumbed at Missolonghi, April* 19, 1824. Several editions of his collected 
works have been published, and his life has been written by numerous authors. His 
papers were entrusted to his friend, the poet Moore, vj;ho edited an edition of his 
“ Life, Letters, and Journals,” published in 1850.] 

No breath of air to break the wave ^ 

„ That rolk below the Athenian's grave. 

That tomb* which, gleaming o’er the cliff. 

First greets the homeward-veering skifl^ « 

High o’er the land he saved in vain j 
"When shall such hero live again ? 


, Fair clime! where every season smiles 
Benignant o’er those blessed isles. 


♦ Above the rocks on the promontory, and supposed by some to be the tomb of 
Themistoclcs, 
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Which, seen frona far Colonna’s height. 
Make glad the heart that hails the sight? 
And lend to loneliness delight. 

There mildly dimpling. Ocean’s cheek 
Reflects the tints of many a peak 
Caught by the laughing waves that lave 
These Edens of the Eastern wave: 

And if at tiroes a transient breeze 
Break the blue crystal of the seas. 

Or sweep one blossom frtyn the tree^ 
How welcome is each gentle air 
That wakes and wafts the odours there! 
For tliere—the Rose o'er crag or vale. 
Sultana of the Nightingale,* 

The maid foi>whom his melody. 

His thousand songs, are beard on high. 
Blooms, blushing to her lover’s tale: 

His queen, the garden queen, his Rose, 
Unbent by winds, unchill'd by snows. 

Far from the winters of the west. 

By every breeze and season blest. 

Returns the sweets by natnre given 
In .softest hiccn.se baBk to heaven; 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 
Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh. 

And many a summer flower is there. 

And many«a shade that love might share. 
And many a grotto, meant for rest. 

That holds the pirate for a guest; 

Wlihse bark in sheltering cove below 
Lurks for the pa.ssing peaceful prow. 

Till the gay mariner’s guttarf 
Is heard, and seen the evening star; 

Then stealing with the muffled oar. 

Far shaded by the rocky shore. 

Rush the nightsprowlers on the prey. 

And turn to groans hi* roundelay. 

Strange—thatwhere nature loved to trace, 
As^if for gods, a dwelling place. 


* The attachment of the nightingale to the rose is a well known Persian fiible. 
f The constant amusement of the Greek sailor by night. 
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And every charm and grace hath mix’d 
WitWii the paradise she fix’d. 

There m|n, enamour’d of distress. 

Should mar it into wilderness. 

And trample, brute-like, o’er each flower 
That tasks not one laborious hour; 

Nor claims the culture of his hand 
To bloom along the fairy land. 

But springs as to preclude his care. 

And sw«stly woos lym—but to spare ! 
Strange—that where all is peace beside. 
There passion riots in her pride. 

And lust and rapine wildly reign 
To darken o’er the fair domain. 

It is as though the fiends pretjail’d 
Against the seraphs they assail'd. 

And, fix’d on heavenly throne.s, should dwell 
The freed inheritors of hell; 

So soft the scene, so form’d for joy. 

So curst the tyrants that destroy ! 

He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, , 

The first dark day of nothingness. 

The last of danger and distress, 

(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 

And mark'd the mild angelic air. 

The rapture of repose that’s there. 

The fix’d yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the pallid cheek. 

And—but for that sad shrouded eye. 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not, now. 

And but for that chill, changeless brow, ■ 
'Where cold Obstructiop's apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart. 

As if to him it could impart 
.The doom he’ dreads, yet dwells upon 5 
Yes, but for these and these alone. 

Some ihoments, ay, one treacherous hour,' 
Hd still might doubt (he tyrant’s power; 

So fair, st calm, so softly seal’d. 

The first, last look by death reveal'd ! 
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Sucli is the aspect of this shore ! 

'Tis GJreece, but living Greece no mortf! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 

We start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the lovelineM in death. 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb. 

Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering ipund decay^ 

The farewell beam of Feeling pass’d away ! 

Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth. 
Which gleams, but warms no more its cherish’d earth! 

Clime of th» unforgotten brave ! 

Whose land, front plain to mountain-cave. 

Was Freedom’s home or Glory’s grave! 

Shrine of the mighty ! can it be. 

That this is all remains of thee? 

Appntach, thou craven crouching slave : 

Say, is not this Thermopyl® ? 

These waters blue that round you lave. 

Oh servile offspriftg of the free— 

Pronounce what sea, what shore is this ? 

The gult', the rock of Salamis ! 

These scenes, their story not unknown. 

Arise, and,make ag.ain your own : 

Snatch from the ashes of your sires 
The embers of their former fires; 

Anfl. he who in the strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
Tli^t Tyranny shall quake to hear. 

And leave his sons a hope, a fame, 

Tliey too will rather die than shame : 

For Freedom’s battle <)nce begun. 

Bequeath’d by bleeding Sire to Son, 

Though baffled oft is «ver won.. 

Bear witness.^Greece, thy living page! 

Attest it many a deathless age! 

■yv^iile kingS, in dusty darkness hid. 

Have left a nameless pyramid. 

Thy heroes, though the ^neral doom 
Hath swept the column Trom their tomb. 
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A mightier monument command, 

Tba mountains of thy native land ! 

There joints thy muse to stranger’s eye 
The graves of those that cannot die! 

TAc Giaour. 


42.—HOME INFLUENCES. 

[Rev. G. Townsend, 1788—1857. 

[George Townsend, son of the Rev. <?. Towmend, of Ramsgate, and nephew of the 
Rev. J. Townsend, founder of the Deaf and Dumb A^Ium, London, was bom at 
Ramsgate, Sept. 12, 1788. He was educated at Christ’s ifospitai and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and published some poems at an early age. His “ Chronolo¬ 
gical Arrangement of the Old Testament” appeared in 1821, and of the New Testa¬ 
ment in 1825. Both works have sinee gone through sevctal editions. In 1825 he 
was appointed Prebendaiy of Durham.^ His “ Accusations of History against the 
Church of Rome” appeared in 1826; his “Ecclesiastical and Civil History, Philo¬ 
sophically consideredwith Reference to the future Reunion of Christians,” in i847,and 
his “ Scriptural Communion with God,” drc., between the years 1845 and 1849. His 
“Journal of a Tourin Italy in 1850, with an Account of an Interview with the Pope 
at the Vatican,” appeared in 1850. Dr. Townsend died Nov. 23, 1857.] 

The biography of the most illustrious men of all ages, proves the truth 
of one remarkable fact, that those who have been eminent for good¬ 
ness, greatness, or virtue, have generally owed the excellence which 
has been the basis of their reputation to the teaching, the example, or the 
influence of their mothers at home. The mother is the chief biasscr 
for good or evil of the mind of the child. Before the tutor, the 
master, or the clergyman, can impart one lesson, either of a secular or 
of a religious nature, the soul of the child has received its earliest, and, 
very frequently, its most indelible impressions. That Christian mother, 
therefore, peglects her first, and most bounden duty, wiio permits the 
earlier years of infancy to pass away, without elevating the primal 
thoughts of her child to God. If the Christian mother do not teach 
her beloved offspring to pray as soon as it can clasp its hands, bend its 
knee, or lisp its first stammering words: if, when her child is born into 
the world, the mother do not hear, ^s it were, a voice from heaven, 
saying to her, with more than mortal eloquence, “ Take this child, and 
nurse it for God: take this child aijd train it up to live here as the 
spiritual member of Christ’s Holy Catholic Apostolic Church on earth, 
afid to live hereafter as a member of Christ’s Holy Church, triumphant 
‘over evil in heaven,' she is the enemy of the Soul of her child. The 
day must come Vhen death shall part the mother from her children. 
At that hour, when a8 the gold, and wealth, and fame, and honour in 
the world, which children are sd often taught to regard as the only 
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things needful, shall appear as the toys of forgotte^j infancy, or as a 
heap of sand to tha traveller who is dying for a drop of water in the 
de.sert—how bitter will be tlie remembrance of* the mother whg has 
seen her children depart from the ways of peace and true happiness, 
into folly, worldliness, or wickedness j if she is compelled to check her 
dying remonstrances to her children, and to say, “ I am to blame ; I 
dedicated my children to Grod by holy baptism in their infancy, but I 
taught them no prayer. I neglected religion in the nursery. Their 
early days began and ended, without my atten^ting to direct their 
hearts.to God. I taught them to plelse man, and not God; to adorn 
the body and neglect the soul. I feel—I see—I know the vanity of all 
things but the religion which should speak peace to the dying; yet 
now my words mock me, when I would pronounce a blessing, or utter 
my words of parting advice to my.children. Oh ! that 1 had practised 
as well as known my duty.* Oh! that I had valued the best happi¬ 
ness of a Christian mother, and enabled them to thank their dying 
parent for the care she had bestow'ed on their souls. Oh ! tliat I had 
endeavoured to bias the minds of my dear children, as I now wash that 
I had done, when the hour of ray death is before me!” 

The same reflections are applicable to fathers as well as to mothers. 
If remorse and self-reproach will attend a dying mother, who reflects 
on the neglect of the souls of he^ children, when they are committed 
to her more! jjeculiar charge; no less w'ill the Christian father mourn 
at the last, if he be guilty of the same crime. The children descend 
from the nursery, to the parlour, the drawing-room, the fireside. If 
the religious mother has consecrated tlie nursery to God in such 
manner tliat every day has been begun and ended with the lisped and 
broken prayer, it becomes the duty of a religious father to go on with 
the good w’Ofk t^iat is begun—to make the domestic hearth the first 
Church, and to bring back, as it were, the days of the pristine Para¬ 
dise to an united religious Christian family. The first Church upon 
earth was a famHy ; the first priest was a father; the first congregation 
were the elder and the younger children; the first altar was the 
domestic spot ’around which tliey assembled to worship.. So it may 
still be. Every family may be regarded as a, Church-; every father as 
a priest to offer prayers; evAy child and servant as the member of a 
domestic congregation ; eve^' spot^n the house set apart for worship, 
as the altar at Ifome, to which the lambs of Christ’s fold should 
duly brought, at living sacrifices to the God of all«tlje families of the* * 
earth, “ holy, acceptable to God, a reasonable service.* The impres¬ 
sions pf the nursery rnust continue in the household, and the further 
preparation thus be made at home for the public reception of the 
baptized child into the communion of the visible church. The stones 
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of the temple which Solomon built and dedicated, and which the God 
of Israel accepted and possessed, were prepared at a distance from 
Jerujalem; they werC squared and polished on the spot where they 
were found, until the “ great stones, and the costly stones, and the 
hewn stones,” w'ere ready for their mraoval. They were all, one by 
one, gradually taken away from their native home, to be placed in 
their destined positions in the temple, without any sound of tlie axe 
or the hammer w'ithin the sacred precincts of the holy city; till 
“ like some tall pal^ tlie noiseless fabric grew,” and the temple of 
Jerusalem was completed. Just so it must be in these latter days; 
and just so it will be, if the parents of families will do their duty to 
their children and their servants. If we desire the building up of the 
Holy Catholic Apostolic Church on earth; if we seek for the exten¬ 
sion of the Church of Christ among ourselves; if we pray for the 
peace of our Jerusalem; if we w'ould say fo Jerusalem, “Thou shalt be 
built;” and to the temple, “Thy foundations shall be laid;”—we 
must prepare in our domestic circles the polished stones of the temple, 
for their places In the House of the Lord. If parents of families would 
thus do their duty to their .baptized children ; if the Christian father 
would but proceed with the domestic religion w'hich the Christian 
mother has begun; then the temples of Christ would silently and 
slowly, but surely and certainly, spring up among us. The fimiitains 
of infidelity, and of indifference to religion, W4uld be stopped at their 
source. The general demoralization would be suspended. The im¬ 
pure literature which curses our age would become distasteful even to 
the young, for whom it is especially written;“ and one generation 
would not pass away before a national reformation would follow the 
prevalence of domestic religion .—Scriptural Communion with God, 
vol. i,; Dedication, B. i. 


4.t.— reading. 

[John Locfts, t6.?a—1704. 

[J(jHN Locke, bom at Wrington, near Bristol, Aug. 29, 1632, and educated at West¬ 
minster, and Christchurch, Oxford, went to Berliii as secretary to Sir W. Swan, Envoy 
to the Elector of Brandenburg, in 1664- He afterwards took up his residence with 
Lord Ashl^, created Earl of Shaftesbury in 1677. To the vj^ried fortunes of this 
nobleman Locke adhered. He held several public appointments, was Commissioner of 
Appeals in 1689, ambone of the Commissioners of Tra^eand Plantjttions in r69S. His 
“ Essay Concerning the Human Understanding,” in four books, appeared in 1690, an 
epitome of the same laving been published anonymously in 1688, and his “Vindi¬ 
cation of the Reasonableness of Christianity ” in 1695. He was the author of several 
other works, amongst which may bd mentioned the “ Essay on the Conduct of the 
Understanding,” published in 1706, after his death, whidi took place at the house 
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of his friend, with whom he had long resided, Sir Francis Masham, at Oates, 
Essex, Oct. 28, 1704, Locke’s works were republished in 17^4, and several editions 
have since appear^. An account of his life and writings, by le Clerc, appeared in 
1713, memoirs by Bishop Law in 1742, and Lord King’s Ufe in 1829.] 

This is that which I think great readers are apt to be mistaken in- 
Those who have read of' everything, are thought fo understand every¬ 
thing too ; but it is not always so. Reading furnishes tlie mind only 
with materials of knowledge; it is thinking makes what we read ours. 
We are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram ourselves 
widi a great load of collections j uSless we chew them over again, 
they will not give us strength and nourishment. There are, indeed, 
in some writers visible instances of deep tlioughts, close and acute 
reasoning, and ideas well pursued. The light these would'give would 
be of great use, if their reader would observe and imitate them; all 
the rest at best are but partTculars fit to brf turned into knowledge j 
but that can be done only by our own meditation, and examining the 
reach, force, and coherence of what is said; and then, as far as we 
apprehend and see the connection of ideas, so far it is ours ; witliout 
that, it is but so much loose matter floating in our brain. The 
memory may be stored, but the judgment is little better, and the 
.stock of knowledge not increased, by being able to repeat what otliers 
have said, or produce tlic arguments we have found in tliem. Such a 
kiKjwlcdge as this is b«t knowledge by hearsay, and the ostentation of 
it is at best but talking by rote, and very often upon weak and wrong 
principles. For all that is to be found in books is not built upon true 
foundations, nor alu’ays rightly deduced from the principles it Is pre¬ 
tended to be built on.» Such an examen as is requisite to discover 
tliat, every reader’s mind is not forward to make; especially in those 
who have given J:hem.sclves up to a party, and only hunt for what they 
can scrape together, that ro.ay favour and support the tefiets of it. 
Such men wilfully exclude themselves from truth, and from all true 
benefit to be reeeived by reading. Others of more indifferency often 
want attention and industr)^ The mind is backw'atd in itself to be at 
the pains to trUce every argument to its original, and to’see upon what 
basis it stands, and how liraily j btit yet it is this tliat gives so much 
the advantage to one mantaore than another in reading. The mind 
should by .severe rules be tied doifn to this, at first, uneajy task; use 
and exercise will give it facility. So that those who are accustomed tp 
it, readily, as ij were wjth one cast of the eye, ttake a view of th# ■ 
argument, and presently, in most cases, see where it bottoms. Tho.se 
who have got this faculty, one may say, have* got Ihe true key of 
books, and the clue to lead them thjough the mizmaze of variety of 
opinions and authors to truth and certainty. This young beginners 
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should be entered jn, and shown the use of, that they might profit by 
their reading. Those who are strangers to it will b» apt to think it too 
great«a clog in the wky of men’s studies and they will suspect they 
•shall make but small progress, if, in tlie books they read, they must 
stand to examine and unravel everyearguraent, and follow it step by 
step up to its original. 

I answ'er, this is a good objection, and ought to weigh with those 
whose reading is designed for much talk and little knowledge, and I 
have nothing to say t|> it. But I am here enquiring into the conduct 
of the understanding in its progress towards knowledge; and to those 
who aim at that, I may say, that he who fair and softly goes steadily 
forw'ard in a course that points right, w'ill sooner be at his journey’s 
end than he that runs after every one he meets, though he gallop all 
day full-speed. 

To which let me add, that this way of thinking on, and profiting 
by, w'hat we read, will be a clog and rub to any one only in the 
beginning : when custom and exercise have made it familiar, it w'ill be 
dispatched, on most occasions, without resting or interruption in the 
course of our reading., The motions and views of a mind exercised" 
that way are wonderfully quick; and a man used to such sort of 
reflections sees as much at'one glimpse as w'ould require a long dis¬ 
course to lay before another, and make out in. an entire and gradual 
deduction. Besides tliat, when the first difficulties are over, the delight 
and sensible advantage it brings mightily encourages and enlivens the 
niind in reading, which, without this is very improperly called study. 


4*^—THE STARLING, OR, THE BLESSINGS OB LIBERTY. 

[Rev. L. Sterne, 1713—1768. 

[Lavrence Sterne was bom at Clonmel, in Ireland, November 24, 1713. He 
was educated at a school near Halitax, and Jesus Colley Cambridge, where he took 
his degree in January, 1736. Soon after quitting the university he obtained the 
living of Sutton, in Yorkshire. Having married in 1741, he obtained the living of 
Stiliington from a friend of his wife. 'The first two volumes of “Tristram Shandy,” 
published anonymously at York in 1759, were reprinted in London 1760. The suc¬ 
cess of the work was great, and the secret of the authorship was quickly divulged. 
Stenie published two volumes of sermoius in 1760, the third iutd fourth volumes of 
■“Tristram Shandy” in 1761, the fifth and sixth volumes in 1762, and the seventh 
and eighth volumes in 1765. Two additional volumes of sermons appeared in 1766, 
the ninth volume of “Tristram Shandy” in 1767, and “A Sentimental Joumty in 
France and Ital)^ early jn 1768. The author died in Bond Street, March 18, 1768, 
soon after the publication of the “ Sentimental Journey.” Some sermons and detters 
were published after his death. Sir Walter Scott says, " Steme may be recorded as 
af once one of the most afiixted, and one of the most simple of writers—as one of 
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the greatest plagiarists and one of the most original geniuses that England has pro¬ 
duct.” Memoirs of his life and family, written by himself and published by his 
daughter, Mrs. Medlllt^ appeared in 1775. The “ Quarterly Review,” vol. xciv., 
contains an article on Steme,‘and a new life by Percy Fitegerald, reprinted from the 
“ Dublin University Magazine,” was published in 1863.] “ 


And as for the Bastile,—the terror is in the’word.—Make tlie most of 
it you can, said I to myself, the Bastile is but another word for a 
tower;—and a tower is but another word for a house you can’t get 
out of.—Mercy on the gouty! for they are in it twice a year. But 
with nine livres a day, and pen and «k and pap^r and patience, albeit 
a man can't get out, he may do very well within,—at least for a month 
or six weeks; at the end of which, if he is a harmless fellow, his inno¬ 
cence appears, and he comes out a better and wiser man than he 
went in. 

I had some occasion (I fofget what) to step into the court-yard, as I 
settled this account 5 and remember I walk’d down stairs in no small 
triumph at the conceit of my reasoning.—Beshrew the sombre pencil, 
said I, vauntingly,—^for I envy not its power, w-hich paints the evils of 
life with so hard and deadly a colouring. The mind sits terrified at 
the objects she has magnified herself, and blackened: reduce them to 
their proper size, she overlooks them.—’I'is true, said I, correcting the 
proposition,—the Bastile is not an evil to be despised.—But strip it of 
its towers,—^fill up th» fosse,—uhbarricade the dcx)rs,—call it simply a 
confinement, and suppose ’tis some tyrant of a distemper,—and not of 
a man, which holds you in in it,—the evil vanishes, and you bear the 
other half without (femplaint. 

I was interrupted iii 4 he hey-day of this soliloquy, with a voice which 
I took to be that of a child, which complained “ it could not get out.” 

I look’d up and down the passage, and seeing neither man, woman, nor 
child, I went out without farther attention. • 

In my return back through the passage, I heard tlie same words re¬ 
peated twice over; and looking up, I saw it was a starling hung in a 
little cage ;—" I can’t get out,—I can’t get out,” said the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird : and to every person who came through 
the passage, it ran fluttering to the«side towards which thdy approached 
it, with the same lamentatiun of its captivity .—“ I can’t get out,’ said 
the starling.—Gkid help thee!—saW I,—but I’ll let thee out, cost what 
it will; so I turned about the cage to get the (toor: it wal twisted and 
double twisted^ fast with wire, there was no getting it open withoiSt, 
pulling the cage to pieces.—I took both hands to it. , 

The bird flew to the place where I was attenjpting’his deliverance, 
and, 'thrusting his head through the trellis, pressed his breast against it, 
as if impatient.—fear, poor creatrJre, said I, I cannot set thee at 
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liberty.—^“No,” said the starling; “I can’t get out,—I can't get out," 
said the starling. * 

I vow I never had my affections more tenderly awakened; nor do I 
reme*ifnber an incident in my life where the dissipated spirits, to which 
nay reason had been a bubble, so suddenly call’d home. 

Mechanical as the notes were, yet so true in tune to nature were they 
chanted, that in one moment tliey overthrew all my systematic reason¬ 
ings upon the Bastile; and I heavily walk’d up stairs, tuisaying every 
word 1 had said in going down them. 

Disguise thyself as^thou wilt, still. Slavery! said I,—still tliou art a 
bitter draught! and though thousands in all ages have been made to 
drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account.—’Tis thou, 
thrice sweet and gracious goddess, addressing myself to Liberty, whom 
all in public or in private worship, whose taste is grateful, and ever will 
be so, till Nature herself shall change.—No tint of words can spot thy 
snowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy sceptre into iron;—with thee 
to smile upon him as he eats his crust, the swain is happier than his 
monarch, from whose court tliou art exiled. Gracious Heaven! cried 
I, kneeling down upon the last step but one in my ascent, grant me but 
health, thou great Bestower of it, and give me but this fair goddess as 
my companion,—and shower down thy mitres, if it seems good unto 
thy divine providence, upon those heads which are aching for them! 

THE CAPTIVE. PAHIS. 

The bird in his cage pursued me into my room. I sat down close 
to my table, and leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to 
myself the miseries of confinement. I was in a right frame for it, 
and so I gave full ^cope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my felloi^'-creatures, born 
to no inheritance but slavery: but finding, however affecting tlie pic¬ 
ture was, that I could not bring it near me, and that tjie multitude of 
sad groups in it did but distract me, 

—I took a single captive; and having first shut him ap in his dun¬ 
geon, I then kjoked through the twilight of his grated door to take his 
picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted aissay with long expectation and con¬ 
finement, artdy felt what kind of sickness of the heart it was which 
j anses from hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, I saw him pale and 
feverish : in thirty years the western breeze had not 6nce fanned his 
olood;—he had seen jio sun, no moon, in all that time;—^nor had the 
voice of friend or kinsman breathed through his lattice!—His’chil- 
dren— * 
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BA here my heart began to bleed;—and I was forced to go on'witl 
another part of the portrait. . 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, in the furthest 
comer of his dungeon, which was alternately nis chair and bgd: s 
little calendar of small sticks were laid at the head, notched all ovei 
with the dismal days and nights ’he had passed tliere:—^he had one oj 
these little sticks in his hand, and witli a rusty nail he was etching 
another day of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened the little 
light he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door,—then cas' 
it down—shook his head, and went jn witli his lA’ork of affliction. 1 
heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body to lay his litth 
stick upon the bundle.—He gave a deep sigh.—I saw the iron eutei 
into his soul!—I burst into tears.—I could not sustain the picture o; 
couflnenient which my fancy had drawn.—A! Sentimental Journey. 


45.—THE CHARACTER OF LUCIUS CARY FALKLAND. 

[Lord Clsremdon, 1608—1674. 

[Edward Hvde, third son of Henry Hyde, was born at Dinton, near Salisbury, Feb. 
18, lf>o8, and educated by the clergyman of the parish and at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. He studied the law at the Middle Temple, and was returned as membW 
for Wootton Basset in 1640. In thf Long Parliament he sat for Saitash, and soon 
became a great fiivouBte with Charles 1 . He was made Chancellor of the 
Excltc<|uer in 1643, when he received the honour of knighthood. In 1646 he 
escaped to Jersey, and having been the constant adviser of Charles II., when in 
exile, he returned witk him in 1660, and was made Lord-Chancellor, with the title 
of Baron Hyde. At the coronation in April, 1661, the earldom of Clarendon was 
conferred upon him, witR a gift of 20,000/. Lord Clarendon fell a victim to court 
intrigues, and was compelled to surrender the Great Seal Aug. 30, 1667. Articles 
of impeachment were drawn up against him, and he quitted £e kingdom Nov. 29, 
1667. A bill (91 punishing him passed the Upper House Dec. 12, and the Lower 
House Dec. 18. After going to several places. Lord Clarendon settfcd at Rouer.. 
where he died Dec. 9, 1674. His body was brought to England, and interred in 
Westminster Abbey. The first edition of his great work, “ The History of the 
Rebdlion,” appear^ at Oxford in 1702, 1703, and 1704. His life, written iy 
himself, was published at Oxford in 1759. Both works have gone through numerous 
editions. “The Life and Administration of Edward, first Earl of Clarendon, 
with original Correspondence," Sc., Iff T. H. Lister, published Tn 1838, contains 
a full account of this extraoMinary man. A writer in the Edinburgh Review 
speaks of Clarendon’s “ History” as %oac of the noblest historical works of the 
English language;" and Soufh^ remarks ; “ For an Englishman, there is no single 
historical work with which it can be so necessary for him to be well and thoroughly 
acquainted as with Lord Qarendon.”] * 

If the celebrating the memoiy of eminent and extr&rdinary p^ons, 
and’transmitting their great virtues, for the imftation of posterity, be 
one of the principal ends and duties krf histoiy, it will not be thought 
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impertinent, in this place, to remember a loss which no iimfe will 
suffer to be forgotten, and no success or good fortune could repair. In 
this unhappy batde ^Newbury, Sept, ao, 1643), was slain the Lord 
Viscount Falkland a person of such prodigious parts of learning and 
knowledge, of that inimitable sweetness and delight in conversation, 
of so flowing and obliging a humanhy and goodness to mankind, and 
of that primitive simplicity and integrity of life, that if there were no 
other brand upon this odious and accursed civil war, than that single 
loss, it must be most infamous and execrable to all posterity. 

Turjse mori, post V, solo non posse dolore. 

Before this parliament, his condition of life was so happy, that it 
was hardly capable of improvement. Before he came to be twenty 
years of age, he was master of a noble fortune, which descended to 
him by the gift of a grandfatlier, without passing through his father or 
motlier, who were tlien both alive, and n6t well enough contented to 
find themselves passed by in the descent. His education for some 
years had been in Ireland, where his fatlier was lord-deputy j so that 
when he returned to England, to the possession of his fortune, he was 
unentangled with any acquaintance or friends, which usually grow up 
by the custom of conversation j and therefore was to make a pure 
election jof his company, which he chose by other rules than were 
prescribed to the young nobility of that time. And it cannot be 
denied, though he admitted some few to his friendship for the agreea¬ 
bleness of their natures, and their undoubted affection to him, that his 
familiarity and friendship, for the most part, was with men of the 
most eminent and sublime parts, and of untouched reputation in point 
of integrity; and such men had a title to his bosom. 

He was a great cherisher of wit and fancy, and good parts in any 
man; and, if he found them clouded with poverty or want, a 
most liberai and bountiful patron towards them, even above his for¬ 
tune 5 of which, in those administrations, he was such a dispenser as 
if he had been trusted with it to such uses, and if there had been 
the least of vice in his expense, he might have been tliought too 
prodigal. He was constant and pertinacious in whatsoever he resolved 
to do, and not’to be wearied by any pains that were necessary to that 
end. And therefore having once resolved not to see London, whieh 


' '• Lucius Cary Falkland, son of Henry Cary, first Viscount Falkland, was bom in 
1610, and educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The peerage—a Scoteh one—did not confer the right of sitting in the House of Lords. 
Viscount Falkknd was remmed member for Newport in the Isle of Wight, in 1640. 
He fell in the battle oT^Newbury, Sqi. iOi 1643. 
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he fijvetl above all places, till he had perfectly learned the Greek* 
tongue, he went his own house in the country, and pursued it with 
that indetatigable industr)', that it will not be believed in how short a 
time he was master of it, and accurately read all the Greek histarians. 

In this time, his house being within little more than ten miles 
Oxford, he contracted familiarity and friendship with the most polite 
and accurate men of that university, who found such an immenseness 
of wit, and such a solidity of judgment in him, so infinite a fancy, 
bound in by a most logical ratiocination, such a vast knowledge, that 
he was not ignorant in anything, yej such an eftcessive humility, as if 
he had known nothing, tliat they frequently resorted, and dwelt with 
him, as in a college situated in a purer air; so that his house was a 
university in a less volume; whither tliey came not so much for 
repose as study, and to examine and refine those grosser propositions, 
which laziness and consent juade current in vulgar conversation. 

***** 

He was superior to all those passions and affections which attend 
vulgar minds, and was guilty of no other ambition than of knowledge, 
and to be reputed a lover of all good men; and that made him too 
much a contemner of those arts which must be indulged in the trans¬ 
actions of human affairs. 

* * * * * • 

He had a courage yf the most clear and keen temper, and so far 
from fear, that he seemed not without some appetite of danger; and 
therefore, upon any occasion of action, he always engaged his person 
in those troops, wWch he thought, by the forwardness of the com¬ 
manders, to be most Jike to be farthest engaged; and in all such 
encounters he had about him an extraordinary cheerfulness, witliout at 
all affecting the execution that usually attended them, in which he 
took no delight, but took pains to prevent it, where it not, by 
resistance made necessary j insomuch that at Edge-hill, (Oct. 23 , 1643,) 
when the enenjy was routed, he was like to have incurred great peril, 
by interposing to save those who had thrown away their arms, and 
against whom, it may be, others were more fierce for their having 
tlirown them away: so that a i»an might think, he oame into the 
field chiefly out of curiosity to see the face of danger, and charity to 
prevent the shedding of blood., Yet in his natural inclination he 
acknowledged he was addict(^ to the profosion of a soldier j and 
shortly after he came to his fortune, before he was of age, he weftt 
into the Low Countries,*with a resolution of prociiing command, and 
to give himself up to it, from which he was diverted oy the complete 
inactivity of that summer: so he returned into‘England, and shortly 
after entered upon that vehement tcourse of study we mentioned 
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' before, till the first alarm from the north; then again he made feady 
for the field, and though he received some repulse p tlie command of 
a troop of horse, of ^hich he had a promise, he went a volunteer 
with She Earl of Essex. ^ 

From the entrance into this unnatural war, his natural cheerfulness 
and vivacity grew clouded, and a k'ind of sadness and dejection of 
spirit stole upon him, which he had never been used to; yet being one 
of those who believed tliat one battle would end all difterences, and 
that there would be so great a victory on one side, that the other 
would be compelled*'to submit „to any conditions from the victor, 
(which supposition and conclusion generally sunk into the minds of 
most men, and prevented the looking after many advantage.s, that 
might then have been laid hold of,) he resisted tiiose indi.spositions, 
et in luctu, helium inter remedia erat. But after the king’s return from 
Brentford, and the furious resolution of the two Houses not to admit 
any treaty for peace, those indispositions, which had before touched 
him, grew into a perfect habit of uncheerfulness; and he, who had 
been so exactly easy and affable to all men, that his face and countenance 
was always present, and vacant to his company, and held any cloudi- 
< ness, and less pleasantness of the visage, a kind of rudeness or incivility, 
became a sudden, less communicable; and thence, very sad, pale, 
and exceedingly affected with the spleen. In his clothes and habit, 
which he had minded before always vt ith more jjeatness, and industiy, 
and expense, than is usual to so great a soul, he was not now only 
incurious, but too negligent j and in his reception of suitors, and the 
necessary or casual addresses to his place, so quick, and sharp, and 
severe, that there wanted not some men, (strajigers to his nature and 
disposition,) who believed him proud and imperious, from which no 
mortal man was ever more free. 

* * * * ^ * 

When there was any overture or hope of peace, he would be more 
erect and vigorous, and exceedingly solicitous to press finything whicli 
he thought might promote it j and sitting among his friends, often, 
after a deep .silence and frequent sighs, would, with a shrill and sad 
accent, ingeminate the word peace, peace; and would passionately 
profess, “ that the very agony of the war, acd tlie view of the calamities 
and desolation the kingdom did and must endure, took his sleep from 
him, and wduld shortly break bis heart.” This made some think, or 
ipl^tend to think, “ that he was so much enamoured on peace, that he 
would have beep glad the king should have iwught if at any price j” 
whkh was a most unreasonable calumny. As if a man, that was him¬ 
self the most punctual and precise in every circumstance that ihight 
r^ect upon conscience or honou?, could have wished the king to have 
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committed a trespass against either. And yet this senseless scandal 
made some impresiiion upon him, or at least he used it for an excuse 
of the daringness of his spirit; for at the leaguer before Gloucester, 
when his friend passionately reprehended him for exposing his jferson 
unnecessarily to danger, (for he, delighted to visit the trenches, and” 
nearest approaches, and to discover what the enemy did,) as being so 
much beside the duty of his place, that it might be understood rather 
to be against it, he would say merrily, “ that his office could not take 
away the privilege of his age; and that a secretary in war might be 
present at the greatest secret of dangler;” but wifhal alleged seriously, 
“that it concerned him to be more active in enterprises of hazard, 
than other men, that all might see, that his impatiency for peace pro¬ 
ceeded not from pusillanimity, or fear to adventure his own person.” 

In the morning before the battle, as always upon action, he was 
very cheerful, and put himself into the first rank of tlie Lord 
Byron’s regiment, then advancing upon the enemy, who had lined 
the hedges on both sides unth musketeers; from whence he was 
shot with a musket in the lower part of the belly, and in the in¬ 
stant falling from his horse, his body was not found till the next 
morning; till when, there was some hope he might have been a 
prisoner; though his nearest friends, who knew his temper, received 
small comfort from that imagination. Thus fell that incomparable 
young man, in the fcur and thirtieth year of his age, having so 
much dispatched tlie true business of life, that the eldest rarely 
attain to that immense knowledge, and the youngest enter not 
into the world witlt more innocency : whosoever leads such a life, 
needs be the less anxious upon how short warning it is taken from 
him .—The History of the Rebellion, Book vii. 


46.-^THE PAMBOO-KALOO, OR SNAKE-STONE. 

[J. E. Tsnnent, 1804. 

[James Emerson, son of mnlliam Emersnu, a Bel&st merchant, yrai bom April 7, 
1804, and assumed the name qf his wife in 1832. Educated at Trinity College 
Dublin, he was called to the English bq( in 1831. He was returned for Bel&st in 
Dec. 1832, and represented that city until July, 1845, when he was appointed Civil 
Secretary to the Colonial Government of Ceylon, having been secretary to tlw 
India Board froin Sept. 1841, and received the honour of kpighthood. Having Ict 
C eylon Dec. ii,*i85p, hevw elected member for Lisbnna in Dec. 1831: in Feb. 
1832, he was appointed Secretary to the Poor Law Board, and iriNov. 1852, one of 
the joint secretaries to. the Board of Trade. Sir J. E. Tentfcnt is the author of several 
works, his first publication being “Travels in Greece,” which i^rpeared in tSsj; 
" Letters firoro the Aigean” appeared in t8^; “ A History of Modem Greece” in 
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1830; his “ Christianity in Ceylon” in 1850; and his principal work on Ceyfon was 
published in 1859. "He was created a Knight of the Greek Order of the Saviour 
in 1841.] 

THKeuse of the Pamboo-Kaloo, or snake-stone, as a remedy in cases 
' of wounds by venomous serpents, has probably been communicated to 
the Cingalese by the itinerant snake-charmers, who resort to the island 
from the coast of Coromandel; and more than one well-authenticated 
instance of its successful application has been told to me by persons 
who had been eye-witnesses to what tliey described. On one occasion, 
in March, 1854, a frfend of mine was riding, with some of the civil 
oflScers of the Government, along a jungle path in the vicinity of 
Bintenne, when they saw one of two Tamils,* who w'ere approaching 
them, suddenly dart into tlie forest and return, holding in both hands a 
cobra de capello, which he had seized by the head and tail. He called 
to his companion for assistance to place it.in tlieir covered basket, but 
in doing this he handled it so inexjiertly, that it seized him by tlie 
finger, and retained its hold for a tew seconds, as if unable to retract 
its fangs. The blood flowed, and intense pain appeared to follow 
almost immediately; but, with all expedition, the friend of the suflerer 
undid his waist-cloth, and took from it two snake-stones, each of the 
size of a small almond, intensely black and highly polished, though of 
an extremely light substance. These he applied—one to each wound 
inflicted by the teeth of the serpent-i—to which the stones attached 
themselves closely, the blood that oozed from tlte bites being rapidly 
imbibed by the porous texture of the article applied. The stones 
adhered tenaciously for three or four minutes, ,the w'ounded man’s 
companion in the meanwhile rubbing his arnj downwards from the 
shoulder towards the fingers. At length the snake-stones dropped oflp 
of their own accord5 the suffering appeared to have subsided; he 
twisted his fingers till the joints cracked, and went on his w'ay without 
concern. Whilst this had been going on, another Indian of the party 
who had come up, took from his bag' a small piece of white wood, 
which resembled a root, and passed it gently near the head of the 
cobra, which the latter immediately inclined close to the gromid; he 
then lifted the snake without hesitation, and coiled it into a circle at 
the bottom of his basket. The root by.^ which he professed to be 
enabled to perform this operation jvith safety he called the Naya- 


* Tamili, or Tamulians, the name given to the inhabitants of the Eastern coast of 
^don, iiom Battakolo northward to Jafiua, and thence along the Western coast to 
p^aaro. They are. supposed to have come over from the opposite shores of India, and 
wmore active and industrious than the Cingalese, or natives of the interior of the 

.^d. 
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thalee Kalinga (the root of the snake-plant), protected by which he 
professed his ability! to approach apy reptile with impunity. 

In another instance, in 1853, Mr. Lavalliere,ithe District Judge of 
Kandy, informed me that he saw a snake-charmer in the jungle, cImc by 
the town, search tor a cobra de capello, and, after disturbing it in its re¬ 
treat, the man tried to secure it, but in the attempt he was bitten in the 
thigh till the bk>od trickled from the wound. He instantly applied 
the Pamboo Kaloo, which adhered closely for about ten minutes, during 
which time he passed the root which he held i]^ his hand backwards 
and forwards above the stone, till the latter dropped to the ground. 
He assured Mr. Lavalliere that all danger was then past. That gentle¬ 
man obtained from him the snake-stone he had relied on, and saw him 
repeatedly afterw'ards in perfect health. 

The substances which were used on both the occasions are now in my 
possession. The roots emplf^'ed by the several parties are not identical. 
One appears to be the bit of the stem of an Aristolochia j the other is 
so dried as to render it difficult to identity it, but it resembles the quad¬ 
rangular stem of a jungle vine. Some species of Aristolochia, such as 
the A. ierprntaria of North America, are supposed to act as a specific 
in the cure of snake-bites; and the A. indica is the plant to which the 
ichneumon is popularly believed to re-sort as an antidote when bitten; 
but it is probable that the use of any particular plant by the snake- 
charmers is a pretencov or rather a delusion, the reptile being over¬ 
powered by the resolute action of the operator, and not by the 
influence of any secondary appliance, the confidence inspired by the 
supposed talisman eitabling the possessor to address himself fearlessly 
to his task, and tlius to*eftect by determination and will what is popu¬ 
larly believed to be the result of charms and stupefaction. Still it is 
curious that, anmngst the natives of Northern Africa, who lay hold of 
tile Cerastes without fear or hesitation, their impunity is asciibed to the 
use of a plant with which they anoint themselves before touching die 
reptile.* And^ruce says of the people of Sennaar that they acquire 
exemption from die fatal consequences of die bite by chewing a par¬ 
ticular root, add washing diemselves with an infusion of certain plants. 
He adds that a portion of this root was given him, with h view to test 
its efficacy in his own person, but that he had not sufficient resolution 
to undergo the experiment. As tb the snake-stone itself, I submitted 
one, the application of which I have been describing, to Mr. Faradaj, 


* S6e “Hasselquist*s (F.)Voyages and Travels in the Levant, 1749—52,” published in 
1766. This Swedish naturalist and travelier:|the pupil of Linnaeus,-was bom-Jan. 5 
(O.S.), 1722, and died Feb. 9, 1752. 
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aud he has communicated to me, as the result of his analysis, his behef 
that it is "a piece*of charred bone which has been iilled with blood 
perhaps several times,*and then carefully charred agiiui. Lvidence ol 
this is allbrded, as well by tlie apertures of cells or tubes on its surface 
as by the facttliat it yields and breaks under pressure, and exhibits an 
organic structure within. When heated slightly, water rises from it, 
and also a little ammonia; and if heated still niore highly in the air, 
carbon bums away, and a bulky while ash is left, retaining the shape 
and size of the ston^” This ash. as is evident from inspection, can¬ 
not have belonged to any vegetable substance, for it is almost entirely 
composed of phosphate of lime. Mr. Faraday adds that “ if the piece 
of matter has ever been employed as a spongy absorbent, it seems 
hardly fit for that purpose in its present state; but who can say to 
what treatment it has been subjected since it was fit for use, or to what 
treatment the natives may submit it wheiT expecting to have occasion 
to use it ?” 

The probability is that the animal charcoal, when instantaneously 
applied, rhay he sufficiently porous and absorbent to extract the venom 
from the recent wound, together with a portion of the blood, before it 
has had time to lie carried into the system j and that the bknid which 
Mr. Faraday detected in the specimen submitted to him was that of 
the Indian on whose person the etfecl was exhibited on the occasion to 
which my informant was an eye-witness .—Gey loti, vol. i.. Part ii., 
eh. 3. 


47.—THE AMPHITHEATRE AT NISMES. 

[D. T. Ansted, 1814. 

[David Thc mas Ansted, born in London in 1814, was educated'’at a private school 
and at Jesus College, Cambridge. He was appointed Professor of Geology at King’s 
College in 1840; Lecturer on Geology at Addiscombe in 1845; and Professor of 
Geology at the College of Civil Engineers, Putney, in 184^. His first work, 
“ Geology, Introductory, Descriptive, and Practical,” appeared in 1844. 1 'his has 
been followed by a variety of interesting publications; amongsrwhich "Scenery, 

' Science, and Art,” which appeared in ilfS4, may be mentioned. Ansted has also 
contributed largely to several scientific periodicaKl 

The amphidieatre of Nismes* is r^hlly in itself a noble building, and 
^ highly picturesque min. Its state of preservation, in spite of the 
humerous accidents to which it has been qxposed in the course of 
seventeen or eighteen centuries, and the more injurious barbarisms of 


* Erected by Antoninus Piu^ Emperor of Rome, a.d. i.:j8 —161. 
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those who have iised this, as well as others of the noblest works of 
ancient art as mefle quarries, conveniently supplying materials for the 
construction of houses, palaces, or churches, i» stiU extremely good. 
Its external preservation is even more perfect than that of the^reat 
Coliseum of Rome.* Whole sanges of seats yet remain, rising in’ 
regular tiers one above another. Each range is constructed of a num¬ 
ber of enormous square blocks of stone, some of which retain marks 
and notches, indicating the amount of space allotted to each spectator. 
We may still see the noble galleries, varied in their style of architec¬ 
ture, blit ail good, and many of them uninjured by time or violence— 
the magnificent stairs and p.assages admitting of the free access and 
egress of the vast multitude, and tlie complete division of different 
classes distinctly and unchangeably preserved. So perfect are many 
parts of this building, that one may sit down, and without much in¬ 
dulgence of the fancy, catrf back one’s thoughts to the time when die 
charm of novelty was added to those intrinsic beauties we can now 
recognise, and when the old Roman spectator, occupying the same 
seat, was waiting with anxiety and intense interest to see the cruel and 
ferocious sjiorts then thought manly, and considered absolutely essential 
to keep up the national character. Seated near the t'entre of the 
loiver range of seats, not far from tlie imperial throne—^part of the 
iron-work enclosing which is still to be seen—some proud senator looks 
around him on all that is noble and distinguished in the ancient city of 
Nemausns, and watches the representative of majesty, or majesty itself', 
clothed in purple, mounting to the imperial throne. Above him, on 
the next tier am fhe knights; above them the Roman citizens— 
Roman, at least, by Itriv, though few, if any, had ever seen Rome— 
and above them again the bondsmen and slaves, who, in those days, 
were not only allowed to partake in the amusements of their masters, 
but had their allotted places with the rest. More than ao,i»oo human 
beings are seated quiedy around awaiting a signal. Soon a small door 
opens—the jdace of that door is now visible—and there rush out wild 
beasts to combat either with eadi other, or with those gladiators 
whose gloom/ chambers are also preserved, and who, one must imagine, 
were scarcely more civilized or dAmesticated than their Wetims in the 
arena. These fights would, however, soon be succeeded by others 
more terrible. Men against met?—the condemned criminal and the 
innocent Chri.stian, led out of other dungeons, are cruelly'tortured and 
put to death f^r the atpusement of their fellow-pien. Such are t/tei 


♦ Commenced by the Emperor Vespasian jA.d. JS, and completed by the Emperor 
Titus A.D. 8 o. 
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scenes that suggest themselves as we occupy the seats, traverse the 
galleries, or visit the small chambers, tliat remai» so perfectly pre¬ 
serve^ in this noble stAicture. We almost expect to see the marks of 
^lood still staining the ground. We listen to hear the shouts of the 
multitude, and when we recall our wandering thoughts, and watch the 
existing population of the vicinity, one cannot but feel tliat if these 
things have passed away, we have lost also the indomitable courage and 
constantly advancing progress which once belonged to the inhabitants 
of Southern Europe, but which has now changed into a tame and de¬ 
basing superstition, involving a tovteil want even of the power of union, 
and the most degrading subjection to tyranny. The Roman spirit of 
proud independence has either passed away or has become mingled 
with many other less valuable and less hopeful ingredients, but the 
tendency to cruel and bloody amusements is apparently still in 
existence, and may at any time reappear when the passions are excited 
and circumstances are favourable for its development. These reflec¬ 
tions can hardly appear out of place, as they suggest themselves but 
too readily to any one acquainted with the former history and present 
condition of the French, Spanish, and Italian people, esjiecially as 
illustrated in Provence'within the last half century.— Scenery, Science, 
and Art; being Extractsfrom the Note Book of a Geologist and Mining 
Engineer. France. Ch. ii. 


48.—MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN. 

[R. Burns, 1759—1796. 

[Robert Burns was bom in the countiy, near Ayr, Jan 25, 1759 - His parents being 
poor he rei^ived but little education. His first attempt at rhyme was made when 
he was in his sixteenth year. An edition of his poems, published at Kilmarnock in 
the autumn of 1786, met with such a reception, that the author was induced to re¬ 
pair to Edinburgh, instead of emigrating, as he at that time purposed. The poet 
returned to Ayrshire in the spring of 1788, and settled at Ellisland, in Dumfriesshire, 
in June of the same year. He obtained an appointment in the excise soon after, and 
removed to Dumfries in 1791, where he died July 21, 1796. The first collected edi¬ 
tion of his poems and letters, with memoirs by James Currie, vras published for 
the benefit of the poet’s widow and children, a:i Liverpool, in 1800. A life, by 
J. G. Lockhart, appeared in 1828, anothir, prefixed to an edition of his works, 
was published in 1854, another, in the Aldine edition of his poems, by Sir H. 

JNicdie, appeared in 1839, and another, with works, by R. Chambers, in 1851-2.] 

eWuEN chill November's surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare. 

One evening, as^I wandered forth 
Along the banks of Ayr, 
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I spied a man whose aged step 
Seefaed weary, worn with care 5 

His face was furrowed o’er with years. 

And hoary was his hair. 

“ Young stranger, wiiitlier wanderest thou ?” 
Began the reverend sage: 

" Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain, 

“ Or youthful pleasure’s rage ? 

" Or, haply, prest with cares and wcss, 

“Too soon thou hast Began 

“ To wander forth, with me, to mourn 
“ The miseries of man. 

“ The sun that overhangs yon moors, 

“ Out-spread 4 ng far and wide, 

“ Where hundreds labour to support 
“ A haughty lordling’s pride : 

“ I’ve seen yon weary winter sun 
“ Twice forty times return, 

“And every time has added proofs 
“ That man was made to mourn. 

“ Oh man ! while ia thy early years, 

“ How*prodigal of time : 

“ Misspending all thy precious houre, 

“ Thjr glorious youthful prime ! 

“ Alternate follies take the sway j 
“ Licenfious passions burn j 

“ Which tenfold force gives nature’s law, 
<*That man was made to mourn. 

“ Look not alone on youthful prime. 

On manhood’s active might; 

“ Man tlien is useful to his kind, 

•“ Supported in his right: 

“ But see him on the ftdge of life, 

“ With cares^nd sorrows worn; 

“ Then age and wantS-O ill-matched pair !— 
“ Show man was made to mourn. 

“ A few seefti favottfites of fate, 

“In pleasure’s lap carest j 

“ Yet think not all the rich and great 
“ Are likewise truly b!a.st. 

K 
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*' Bat, oh ! what crowds in every land, 

“ Ml wretched and forlorn ! , 

“ Through weary life this lesson learn— 

“ That man was made to mourn. 

“ Many and sharp the nKmerous ills 
“ Inwoven with our frame ! 

“ More pointed still we make ourselves 
“ Regret, remorse, and shame; 

“ And nran, whose heaven-erected face 
“ The smiles of I6ve adorn, 

“ Man's inhumanity to man 

“ Makes countless thousands mourn ! 

“ See yonder poor, o’erlaboured wight, 

“ So abject, mean, and vUe, 

“ Who begs a brother of the earth 
“To give him leave to toil; 

“ And see his lordly fellow-worm 
“ The poor petition spurn, 

“ Unmindful though a weeping wife 
“ And helpless offspring mourn. 

“ If I’m designed yon lurdling’s slave— 

“ By nature's law designed— * 

“ Why was an independent wish 
“ E’er planted in my mind ? ^ 

" If not, why am I subject to 
“ His cruelty or scorn ? 

“ Or why has man the will and power 
“ To make his fellow mourn ? 

“ Yet let not this too much, my son, 

“ Disturb thy youtliftil breast j 
“ This partial view of human-kind 
, “ Is surely not the last ? 

“ The poor, oppressed? honest man, 

“ Had never, sure, ^en bOm, 

“ Had there not been %'ome recompense 
“ To comfort those that mourn ! 

” p Death! the poor man’s dearest friend- 
■” Th^ kindest and the best! 

“ Welcome the hour, my aged limbs 
“ Are laid with tCiee at rest! 
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The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 
“ I'Voiji pomp and pleasure tom ! 

But, oh ! a blest relief to those 
“ That w'eary-laden mourn !" 


49.— A HKAVISlNur mii-Hu. 

[Rev. R. Baxter, 1615—i6gi. 

■Riciiari) Baxter, born at Rowclon in Shropshire, Ni^. 12, 1615, received but 
little education. He applied his mind to st*dy, wa.s ordained, and soon after acted as 
curate at BridRenOrth. He remove# to Kidderminster in 1640, and during part of 
the Civil War filled the office of chaplain to one of the Parliamentaiy regiments. 
His influence was always exerted to restrain excess. I la\ iiig refused a bishopric, he 
left the Church on the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662, and retired to 
Acton, where he devtrtcd his time to literary labours. According to the list given 
in Orme’s memoir, prefixed to gn edition of his works published in 1827—30, he 
wrote no less than 168 distinct works. The best known are: “The Saint’s 
Everlasting Rest,” published in "A Call to the Unconverted,” which ap- 

jieared in 1669 ; and “ Methodus Theologiae Christianae” in 1681. In 1672 Baxter 
returned to London, and resumed his preaching. He was, however, subjected to 
legal proceedings in 1682 and 1684, and on the latter occasion .suffered an 
imprisonment which lasted eighteen months. He died l>ec. 8, 1691. He left an 
autobiography, which was published in 1696 by Matthew Sylvester, under the title 
of “ Reliquia’ BaxterianH’,” called by Coleridge “ an inestimable work.” Dr. G. 
Callaway published an abridgment in tyi.f. His practical works were published 
in 1707, and numcroijji editions llave appeared. Orrae’s edition of his works 
(1827—.to) is in 23 vols. Ur. Barrow says: “Baxter’s practical writings were 
never mended; his controversial, seldom refuted.”] 

A HBAKT in heavciieis fbe highest excellency of your spirits here, and 
die noblest part of yoijr Christian disposition; as there is not only a 
difference between men and bea.sts, but also among men between the 
noble and the base; so there is not only a common excellency, 
whereby a ChrRtian differs from the world, but also a peculiar noble¬ 
ness of spirit, whereby the more excellent differ from the rest; and 
this lies especially in a higher and more heavenly frame of spirit. 
Only man, of all inferior creatures, is made with 9. face directed 
heavenward ; .but other creatures have their faces to the earth. As 
the noblest of creatures, so the uqjilest of Christians are Hhey that are 
set most direct for heaven.* , As Saul Is called a choice and goodly man, 
higher by the head than all the company; so is he the most choice 
and goodly Christian whose head and heart is thus the higtest.t 
Men of noble birth and spirits do mind high and great affaift,, 
and not the Smaller things of low poverty. * Their discourse is 
of councUs and matters of state, of the government, of the 


f I Sam. iv. 2, and x. 23, 24. 
X 2 


* Bishop Hall. Soliloquy xxxii. 
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common'wealth, and public things: and not of the country¬ 
man’s petty employments. Oh! to hear such ,a licavenly saint, 
who hath fetched a i,’oumey into heaven by faith, and hath been 
raised up to God in his contemplations, and is newly come down from 
'the views of Christ, what discoveries will he make of those superior 
regions! What ravishing expressions drop from his lips! How high 
and sacred is his discourse! Enough to make the ignorant world asto¬ 
nished, and perhaps say, “ Much study hath made them mad and 
enough to convince an understanding hetper that they have seen the 
Lord ; and to make ohe say, “ Nq-nian could speak such words as these 
except he had been with God.” Thif, this is the noble Christian ; as 
Bucholcer'st hearers concluded, when he had preached his last sermon, 
being carried between two into tlie church, becau.se of his weakness, 
and there most admirably discoursed of the blessedness of souls de¬ 
parted this life, “that Bucholcer did ever-excel other preachers, but 
that day he excelled himselfso may I conclude of the heavenly 
Christian, heever excelleth the rest of men, butwhen he is nearest heaven 
he excelleth him.self. As those are the most famous mountains that 
are the highest; and those the fairest trees that are the tallest; and 
those the most glorious pyramids and buildings whose tops do reach 
nearest to heaven j so is he tlie choicest Christian, whose heart is most 
frequently and most delightfully there. If a man have lived near the 
king, or have travelled to see the Sukan of Persia, or the great Turk, 
he will make this a matter of boasting, and thinks himself one step 
higher than his private neighbottrs, tliat live at home. What shall wc 
then judge of him that daily travels as far as heaven, and there hath 
.seen tlie King of Kings? That hath frequent admittance unto the 
Divine pre.sence, and feasted his soul upon the tree of life ? For my 
part, I value this man before the ablest, the richest, the most learned in 
the world., 

A heavenly mind is a joyful mind j this is the nearest and the truest 
way to live a life of comfort.J And without this yotj must needs be 
uncomfortable. Can a man be at the lire and not be warm ; or in the 
sunshine and not have light ? Can your heart be in heaven and not 
have comfort? The countries of hforway, Iceland, and all the north¬ 
ward, are cold and frozen because they are farther from the power of 
the sun; but in E^pt, Arabia, and- the soutliern parts it is far otber- 
wisej where! they live more near its powerful rays. What could make’ 
t such frozen, unconrfortable Christians, but living so far as they do from 

* Acts xxvi. 24. 

f Ahrebam, or Bocholtzer, a Germi.n divine, horn 1529, died June 14, 1584. 
f Bishop HCII. Soliloquy xiii. 
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heaven ? And what makes some few others so wajm in comforts, but 
their living higher'than others do, and their frequent access so near to 
God ? When the sun in the spring draws near our part of the #artli, 
how do all things congratulate its approach ! The earth looks green# 
and casteth olf her mourning habit; the trees shoot forth; the plants 
revive; the pretty birds, how sweetly do they sing ! The face of all 
things smiles upon us, and all the creatures below rejoice. Beloved 
friends, if we would but try this life with God, and would but keep 
these hearts above, what a spring of Joy would Jbe within usj and all 
our graces be fresh and green ! How would the face of our souls be 
changed, and all that is within us rejoice! How should we forget our 
winter sorrows ; and withdraw our souls from our sad retirements ! How 
early should we rise (as those birds in the spring) to sing tlie praise of 
our great Creator! O Christian, get above : believe it, that region is 
warmer than this below, 'fhose that have been there, have found it 
so, and those that have come thence have told us so: and I doubt not 
but diat thou hast sometime tried it thyself. I dare appeal to thy own 
experience, or to the experience of any soul that knows what the true joys 
of a Christian are : when is it that you have largest comforts ? Is it 
not after such an exercise as this, when thou hast got up thy heart, and 
conversed with God, and talked with the inhabitants of the higher 
world, and viewed the mansioi^ of the saints aiid angels, and hiled 
thy soul with the fore*thoughts of glory ? If thou know by experience 
w'hat this practice is, I dare say thou knowest what spiritual joy is. 
David professeth tliat the light of God’s countenance would make his 
heart more glad than theirs that have corn, and wine, and oil. “ Thou 
slialt fill me full of‘joy with thy countenance.”* If it be the 
countenance of God that fills us with joy, then surely they that draw 
nearest, and m9st behold it, must needs be fullest of these joys. If 
you never tried this art, nor lived this life of heavenly Contempla¬ 
tion, I never wonder that you walk uncomfortably, that you are all 
complaining, atid live in sorrow, and know not what the joy of the 
saints means. Can you have comforts from God, and never think of 
him ? Can hhaven rejoice you, when you do not remem|)er it ? Doth 
anything in the world glad you, ^hen you think not on it ? Must 
not everything first enter j^ur judgment and consideration before it 
can delight your heart and affection ? If you were possessed of all the 
treasures of the earth ; if you had title to the highest dignities a^^ 
dominions, an<^ never think on it, surely it would "never rejoice you.t* 
Whom should we blame then, tliat we are so void o^ consolation, but 


* Psalm iv. 6, 7, and Acts ii. ag, referring to Psalm xvi. 
f Burroughs (Sect, xvii.) on Hosea ii. 19. 
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our own negligent^unskilful hearts? God hath provided us a crown 
of glory, and promised to set it shortly on our heacfs, and we will not 
so mitch as think of ?t; he holdeth it out in the Gospel to us, and 
4>iddeth us behold and rejoice, and we will not so much as look at it; 
and yet we complain for want of comfort. What a perverse course is 
this, both against God and our own joys !—The Saint's Everlasting 
Rest, pt. iv., ch. iii., §§ 4 and j. 


50.—.SUNRISE IN THE FOREST. 

[Rev. W. Gii.pin, 1724—1804. 

[WiEiiAM G11.PIN, born in 1724, after taking orders, conducted a school at Chcam, 
in Surrey. His first publication, a “ Life of Bernard Gilpin,” was followeii by 
several biographical works. This author is nost celebrated for his admirable 
criticisms on landscape and forest scenery. The first of this series of works, 
“ Observations on the river Wye, and several parts of South Wales, and rebtive 
chiefly to Picturesque Beauty: made in the summer of the year 1770,” was pub- 
lished at London in 1782. A complete scries of his picturesque works is published 
in eleven volumes. He is .the author of “ An Exposition of the New Testiiment,” 
published in 1790, and several sermons and lectures. He was presented by a pupil 
to the living of Boldre, on the borders of the New Forest, where he died April 5, 
1804. A memoir, said to be written by the Rev. Richard Warner, appeals in a 
perit^ical work, entitled “ The Omnium Gatherum,” published at Bath.] 

• 

The first dawn of day exhibits a beautiful ob^urity, when the east 
begins just to brighten with the reflections only of effulgence; a 
pleasing, progressive light, dubious and amusing,, is thrown over the 
face of things. A single ray is able to assist the picture.sque eye; 
which, by such slender aid creates a thousand imaginary forms, if the 
scene be unknown ; and as the light steals gradually on, is amused by 
correcting^ its vague ideas by the real objects. What -n the confusion 
of twilight perhaps .seemed a stretch of rising ground, broken into 
various parts, becomes now vast masses of wood, and an extent of 
forest. * 

As the sun begins to appear above the horizon, another change 
takes place.. What was before only form, being now enlightened, 
begins to receive efiect. This effect depends on two circumstances, 
the catching lights, which touch the summits of every object; and 
the mistiness in which the rising orb is commonly enveloped. 

,« The e&ct is often pleasing, when the sun rises in unsullied bright¬ 
ness, diffusing its rhddy light over the upper parts of objects* which is 
contrasted by the deeper shadows below; yet the effect is then only 
transcendent when he rises, accompanied by a train of vapours, in a 
mi^y atmosphere. Among lal^ and ipountains, this happy accom- 

.T visions: and yet in the 
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forest it is nearly as great. With what delightful effect do we some¬ 
times see the sun’S disc just appear above a woody* hill) or in Shake¬ 
speare’s language, 

“ Stand tip-toe on the misty mountain top,” 
and dart his diverging rays through the rising vapour. The radiance^ 
catching the tops of the trees, as they hang midway upon the .shaggy 
sttvp; and touching here and there a few other prominent objects, 
imperceptibly mixes its ruddy tint with the surrounding mists, setting 
on lire, as it were, their upper parts; while their lower skirts are lost 
in a dark mass of varied confusion f in which tree.s, and ground, and 
radiance, and obscurity are all blended together. When the eye is 
fortunate enough to catch the glowing instant (for it is always a 
vanishing scene), it furnishes an idea worth treasuring among the 
choicest apjjearances of nature. Mistiness alone, we have observed, 
ottcasions a confusion in objects, which is often picturesque; but the 
glory of the vision depends on the glowing lights which are mingled 
with it. 

Landscape painters, in general, pay too little attention to the dis¬ 
criminations of morning and evening. We are often at a loss to 
distingtiish in pictures the rising from the setting sun ; though their 
characters are very different both in the lights and shadows. The 
ruddy lights, indeed, of the evening are more easily distinguished j but 
it is not perhaps alwtiys sufficiently observed, that the shadows of the 
evening are much less opaque than tho.se of the morning. They may 
be brightened perhaps by the numberless rays floating in the atmo¬ 
sphere, which are incessantly reverberated in every direction ; and may 
continue in action after the sun is .set. Whereas in the morning, the 
rays of the preceding day having subsided, no object receivet any light 
but from the immediate lustre of the sun. Whatever becomes of the 
theory, the fact, I believe, is well ascertained.— Renutrf^ on Forest 
Scenery, B. ii. § 6. 


ji.—ANASTASIUS AND THE WIZARD. 

[Hope, 1770—1831. 

[Thohae Hope, descended from a wealthy Amsterdam &mily, bom in 1770, devoted 
himself to the study of architecture, for which purpose he travelled jbr several years 
in diiierent parts of the world. His first publication on “ Household Furniture,” 
appeared in 1807, his “Costume of the Ancients” in 1809. His “Anastasiusf^xs 
Memoirs of a Creek, written at the close of the Eighteenth Century,” published 
anonymously in 1819, was at first attributed to Lord Byron^ His “ Essay on the 
Origin and Prospects of Man” appeared in 1831, and diis historical essay on the 
“History of Architecture” in 1837. Both of these works were published post¬ 
humously, as thdr author died Feb. 3, i83«.] 
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The Sidi Malek's ^stationary oracle was a soothsayer of established 
repute, residing in one of the remotest suburbs of Digedda, and who 
seldoti} condescended tb go from home, but waited to be worshipped in 
t»is own cave or temple. For the sake of peace, I promised not to 
neglect the opportunity of being enlightened, and only bargained to 
find my own way to this celebrated personage, the odour of whose 
tame I was told extended all the world over. It might be so; for it 
affected me almost to suffocation on entering his dena sanctuary 
which, to sav the trufb, smelt more of things below thgn of the stars 
above. I groped on, nevertheless, with the most undaunted bravery, 
till I reached the farthest end of the unsavory abode. 

There the wizard sat in all his state. A stuffed crocodile canopied 
his head; a serpent's skin of large dimensions was spread under his 
feet, and an old clothes-chest aftbrded support to the parts between. 
Potent charms and powerful spells entirely covered the wall. They 
had their names written over them for the information of the be¬ 
holder j and hair of unborn Dives,* heart of maiden vipers, liver of 
the bird Roc,t fat of dromedary’s hunch, and bladders filled with 
the wind Simoon,^ were among the least rare and curious. Of 
the wizard’s own featifres, so little was discernible that I almost 
doubted whether he had any. An immense pair of spectacles filled 
up the whole space between his cloak and turban. These spectacles 
veered incessantly, like a weather-cocfe, from Icsft to right and from 
right to left, between a celestial globe robbed of half its constellations 
by the worms, and a Venice almanack despoiled of half its pages by 
the wear and tear of fingers. Before the astrologer lay expanded his 
table of nativities. ' 

Opposite the master shone—but only with a reflected light—his 
little apprentice, crouched, like a marmoset, on a Ipw stool. The 
round, spatiding face of this youth—immovedly fixed on the face of 
his principal—seemed to watch all his gestures; and never did he stir 
from his station, except to hand him his compasses, to‘turn his globe, 
or to pick up his spectacles—which, from want of the proper support 
from underneath, came oft’ every moment. After each* of these evo¬ 
lutions, the little imp imniediateiy'ran back to his pedestal, and re- 
siuned his immoveable attitude till the nt-xt call for his activity. So 
complete a ^lence was maintained ah the time on both sides, that one 
wpuid have sworn ev?ry motion of this pantomime must have been 
•preconcerted. > , ^ 

Fearful of disturbing the influence of some planet, or confusing the 

• Celebrated magidans. S ’f' febulous bird of prodigious aizej 

1 : The poisonous wind of the desert. 
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calculations of some nativity, I myself remained a while silent and 
motionless at the entrance of the sanctuary j but fihding that I might 
stay there till doomsday if I waited for an invitation to advance, I at 
last grew impatient, marched up to the wizard, put my mouth to his 
ear, and roared out as loud as J could, “ I suppose 1 am addressing 
the learned Schaich Aly ?” 

Upon this the astrologer gave a start, like one suddenly moved 
from some profound meditation, turned his head slowly round, as if 
moving by clock-work, and after first leisurely surveying me several 
times from bead to foot, and again ftom foot toTjead, at last said in a 
snuffling but emphatic tone—drawling every word, in order to make 
what in itself was not short longer still—“ If you mean the cele¬ 
brated Schaich Abou Salech, Ibn-Mohanimed, Ibn-Aly el Dyeddawee 
Schafei'* Schaich, of the flowery mosque, and the cream of the 
astrologers of the age, whoiiolds familiar converse with the stars, and 
to whom the moon herself imparts all her secrets, I am he! ” 

“ And if you should happen to want the best-beloved of the pupils 
of this luminary of the world—the young bad of the science of which 
he is the full-blown pride, the nascent dawn of his meridian splen¬ 
dour,” added from his pedestal the worshipful apprentice—“I am 
he.” 

“Hail,” answered I, “to the full-blown pride of astrology, and 
hail to its nascent bu*!! May they be pleased to inform me what I 
am, whence I come, whither I am going, and whether or not I may 
hope to recover what 1 liave lately lost?” 

“Young man,” replied the wizard, “you lump together a heap of 
questions, each of whiiih singly would take a twelvemonth to answer 
at length. Besides, it is not in my own persors that I disclose such 
matters. You cannot be ignorant that the voice of prophecy has 
cea.sed with th^ holy one of Mekkah. I am but the huaible inter¬ 
preter of the .stars. It is true,” added be—lest this exordium should 
deter me froni giving him my custom—“ that my vast knowledge of 
the celestial oracles which glitter in the firmament enables me to 
understand their language as clearly as my mother tongue; and that I 
thence know to a tittle all tjiiat «ras, and is, and is ta be. I may 
therefore forthwith, if you 4>lease, ascertain from the chance opening 
of the Holy Book in what waythe heavenly bodies choose, on this 
occasion, to be addressed.” 

I agreed. The doctor performed his ablutions, jnd the dawn of His. 


* It U customaiy with men of letters in Arabia to assume a number of surnames 
borrow^ from different circumstances. 
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meridian splendour shook the dust from otF his gown. Thus cleansed 
—at least externally—he mumbled a prayer or t^o, and then with 
great solemnity opened the Koran. 

“Child!” said he, after having inspected the page displayed before 
’him, “ the admirable and important chapter on which Providence has 
willed the eye of its servant to fall, treats of the balance Wezn.* 
This proves incontestably j—but ere I proceed further, wliat do you 
mean to pay me ? ” 

“Two piastres,” w^s my answer j thinking this a liberal remune¬ 
ration. 'Not so the wizard. Tlu most grievous of insults could not 
have put him into a greater rage. 

“Two piastres!” exclaimed he; “why, in the quietest of times, 
and when a man's fortune might almost be told him blindfold, this 
would scarce have been an aspre each adventure; and now that the 
world has all turned topsy turvy, that men do not know whether they 
stand on their heads or their heels; now that women wage war, kings 
turn philosophers, and high priests stroll about the country ; now that 
the Grand Lama of Tibet takes a turn to Pekin, and the Pope of 
Rome travels post to 'Vienna— to offer such a fee! Insolent—absurd 
—preposterous! ” ’ 

I let the astrologer’s passion cool a little first, and then resumed the 
negotiation. After a good deal of altercation, it ended in Ibn Moham¬ 
med, Ibn-Aly el Schafe'i, undertaking to reveal my destiny in two days, 
for the important sum of as many sequins. 

At the appointed time 1 returned, but found not Schaich Aly, as 
before, in solitary meditation. He stood surrounded by a whole circle 
of customers, and was abusing one poor fellov' so tremendously as to 
terrify all the rest, abd make them tremble lest their own fortunes 
should fare the worse for the incident. “ Wretch! ” he cried;—“ to 
apply to we for charms to rid your house of vermin; as if I was in 
league wjth vipers and with scorpions! Go to the wandering santons 
that ply in the cross ways, and presume not again to^ appear in the 
presence of one whom the very skies treat with deference.” 

The frightened peasant retired, and the remainder of the party 
received the* devout and wonderful sentences, which only required 
being kept carefully sealed up, to procure- the bearer every species of 
bliss. 

The lev6e thus despatched, the wizard turned to me. “I have 
« e’ompleted your bu^ness,” cried he, handing me a dirty scrawl, “but 
it has- been wi^ incredible toil. I cannot conceive what you have 


* In whidi, according to the Korav, arc weighed man’s good and evil acAons. 
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done to the stars. At the bare mention of your name they all began 
to laugh. It has‘cost me a whole night’s labour* to bring them to 
their senses. Instead of two sequins, I ought ti have two dozen.” 

“Not one single aspre,” replied I, glancing over the paper, and 
then throwing it in the wizard’s,face. “The beginning informs me 
that I shall certainly die young, provided I do not grow old; and 
cannot fail to marry, unless I die single; and as to the end, it has not 
meaning at all.” 

“ It has a great deal of meaning,” replied thg now infuriated star¬ 
gazer, grinning like an afrite; “ fo» it means, evil spirit,—demon,— 
that you certainly will be hanged.” 

“ It then also means,” replied I, “ that I need not pay a farthing; 
for, if 1 am not hanged, you have written a parcel of lies undeserving 
of a fee; and, if I am equally to swing whether I pay or not, I may 
as well save my money, ?ind give you a drubbing to boot.” So 
saying, I laid on; and the young bud of science, who tried to protect 
his master, came in for his share of my bounty. All intercourse with 
the constellations now being broken off, I walked away, alternately 
threatened with the justice of the stars, and with that of the Cadee. 
— Anastasius, or Memoirs of a Greek, vol. ii. ch. vi. 


52.—BOSWEI.L’S INTRODUCTION TO DR. JOHNSON. 

[Boswelc, 1740—1795. 

[James Bosweli., born at Edinburgh, Oct. 29, 1740, was the son of Alexander 
Boswell, who in 1754 was made a Lord of the Session^ and assumed the title of 
Lord Auchinleck. Having studied law at the universities of Edinburgh and 
Gla-sgow, he riipaired to London in 1760. He contributed some verses to a 
miscellany that appeared in Edinburgh in 1760, and published a voluAe of Letters, 
written by him to the Hon. A. Erskine in 1763. ^swell was introduced to Dr. 
Johnson in thj, shop of Mr. Davies, the bookseller, Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
May 16, 1763. His intimacy with Dr. Johnson was drawn closer by several visits 
to London, where he settled in 1782. Dr. Johnson died Dec. 13, 1784, and in 
1785 Boswell‘published at Edinburg his "Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,” on 
which joumqr he had accompanied Dra Johnson in 1773—the yeaf of his admission 
to the Literary Club. In 1790 Boswell contested Ayrshire without succ^sj and 
his " Life of Johnson” appears tovm^s the end of that year. His death occurred 
in London June 19, 1795. His “Life of Johnson,” which has gone through a 
large number of editions, was carefully edited, with notes J. W. Croker, in 18^31. 
A volume entitled “ Letters of James Boswell, addressed m the Rev. W. J. Temp^ 
from the origiftal MS.,” appeared in Dec. 1856. Macaulay says, " Bosvrell’s ‘ Life 
of Johnson’ is one of the brat books in the world. It is assftredly a grfit, a veiy 
great work. Homer is not more decidedly the first of Reroic poets; Sbakspeare is 
not more decidedly the first of dramatists; Demosthenes is not mote decid^y the 
first of orators, thm Boswell is the first ofabiographeis.”] 
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At last on Monday, i6th of May, when I was sitting in Mr. Davies’s 
back parlour, aftef having drank tea with him ^ud Mrs. Davies, 
Johnson unexpectedly came into the shop ;* and Mr. Davies having 
percefved him, through the glass door in the room in which we were 
sitting, advancing towards us, he announced his awful approach to 
me somewhat in the manner of an actor in the part of Horatio, when 
he addresses Hamlet on the appearance of his father’s ghost, “ Look, 
my lord, it comes!” I found that I had a very perfect idea of John¬ 
son’s figure, from the portrait of him painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
soon after he had published his Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in 
his easy-chair in deep meditation; which was the first picture his 
friend did for him, which Sir Joshua Reynolds kindly presented to me, 
and from which an engraving has been made for this work. Mr. 
Davies mentioned my name, and respectfully introduced me to him. 
I was much agitated; and recollecting his prejudice against the 
Scotch, of which I had heard much, I said to Davies, " Don’t tell 
where I come from.” “ From Scotland!” cried Davies, roguishly. 
“ Mr. Jolinson,” said I, “ I do indeed come from Scotland; but T 
cannot help it.” I am willing to flatter myself that 1 meant this as 
light pleasantry, to so'othe and conciliate him, and not as an humiliat¬ 
ing abasement at the expense of my coimtry. But however that 
might be, this speech was somewhat unlucky ; for with that quickness 
of wit for which he was so remarkable, he reized the expression, 
“ Come from Scotland”—which I used in the sense of being of that 
country; and, as if I had said that I had come away from it, or left it, 
retorted, “That, sir, I find, is what a very great many of your 
countrymen cannot help.” This stroke stunned me a good deal; and 
when we had sat dawn, I felt myself not a little embarrassed, and 
apprehensive of what might come next. He then addressed himself 
to Davies »*“What do you think of Garrick ? He has refused mean 
order for the play for Miss Williams, because he knows the house will 
bcj. full, and that an order would be worth tluee shillings.” Eager 
to take any opening to get into conversation with him, I ventured to 
say, “ Oh, sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trifle 
to you.” “ Sir!” said he, with a stem look, “ I have known David 
Garrick longer than you have done; and I know no right you have to 
talk to me on the subject.” Perhaps I deserved this check; for it was 
rather presumptuous in me, an entire stranger, to express any doubt of 
otlie justice of his animadversion upon his old acquaintance and pupil.f 

• Morphy, in his " Ess^ on the Life and Genius of Dr. Johnson,” gives a different 
account this interview. 

f That this was a mamentary sally agtinst Garrick there can be no doubt j for at 
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I flow felt ftiyself much mortified, and began to think that the hope 
whitdi 1 had long indulged, of obtaining his acquaintance, was bla.sted. 
And, in truth, had not my ardour been uncommonly strong, and my 
resolution uncommonly persevering, so rough 8 reception migljt have 
deterred me from making any further attempts. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, I remained upon the fie!d«not wholly discomfited; and was soon 
rewarded by' hearing some of his conversation, of which I preserved 
the following short minute, without marking the questions and ohser- 
vations by' which it was produced:— 

“ People,” he remarked, “ may be taken in tmee, who imagine that 
an author is greater in private Itfe than other men. Uncommon 
parts require uncommon opportunities for their exertion.” 

“ In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of real consequence. 
Great strength, or great wisdom, is of much value to an individual. 
Hut in nu)re polished times there are people to do everything for 
money; and tlien there afls a number of other superiorities—such as 
those t)f birth and fortune, and rank, that dissipate men’s attentions, 
and leave no extraordinary share of respect for personal and intellectual 
•superiority. This is wisely ordered by Providence, to preserve some 
equality among mankind.” 

‘‘ Sir, this book (‘ The Elements of Criticism’* which he had 
taken up), is a pretty essay, and deserves to be held in some estima¬ 
tion, though much of it is chimerical.” 

Speaking of one,b who, witli more than ordinary boldness, attacked 
public measures and the royal family, he said, “ I think he. is sale 
from the law, but he is an abusive scoundrel; and instead of applying 
to my Lord Chie? Justice to punish him, I would send half-a-dozen 
footmen, and have him u-ell ducked.” 

“ The notion of liberty amuses the people o£ England, and helps to 
keep otf the Ufdium viUf. When a butcher ^ells you tliat kis heart 
I'lenl.tjor hh^eountry, he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling.” 

“ Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his oratory. Ridicule has 
gone down before him j and, I doubt Derrick is his enemy.’ 


Johnson’s desire he had, some years befijre, given a benefit night at this theatre to this 
very |>erson, liy which she had^t two hundred pounds. Johnson, indeed, upon all 
other occa-sions, when 1 was in Bis company, praised the very liberal charity of Garrick. 
1 once mentioned to him, “ It is observed, sir, that you attack Garrick yourself, but 
you will suffer nobody else to do it.” Johnson (smiling), “ Why, sTr, that is true." 
—Boswell. 

• By Henry Home, Lord Karnes, published in i^6a. — Cro::er. 

t Mr, Wilkes, no doubt.— Croxer. { * 

Mr. Sheridan was then reading lectures upon Oratorj^at Bath, where Derrick was 
Master of the Ceremonies, or as the phrase is, king.— Boswell. 
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" Derrick may do very well, as long as he can outrun his character; 
but the moment his ^character gets up with him, it is all over.” 

It is, however, but ju|t to record, that some years afterwards, when 
I reminded him of this sarcasm, he said," Well, but Derrick lias now 
get a character that he need not run away from.” 

I was highly pleased with the extradrdftiary vigour of his conversa¬ 
tion, and regretted that I was drawn away from it by an engagement 
at another place. I had, for a part of the evening been left alone 
with him, and had ventured to make an observation now and then, 
which he received very civilly; so, that I was sntished that, though 
there was a roughness in his manner, there was no ill-nature in his 
disposition. Davies followed me to the door, and when I complained 
to him a little of the hard blow's which the great man had given me, 
he kindly totdt upon him to console me by saying, “ Don’t be uneasy. 
I can see he likes you very well .”—Life of Johnson, anno 1763. 


53.—THE RIVER JORDAN. 

, [De Lamartine, 1790—1869. 

[Marie Louis Alrhonse De Prat, who assumed the name of De Lamartine after his 
maternal uncle, was born at Macon, October 21,1790, and educated at Milly, and at 
the Collie of the Peres de la Foi, Belly. He joined the army in 1814, but left it 
the following year and turned journalist. His first work, “^Meditations Poe'tiques,” 
appeared in 1820, and 45,000 copies are said to have been sold in four years. Having 
obtained a diplomatic appointment, he was made Secretary of Legation at Florence 
in 1824. His “ Harmonics Poetiques et Religieuses” appeared in 1829, in which 
year he was elected member of the French Academy. lAimartine, who had married 
Miss Birch, an English lady of fortune, resigned his diplomatic appointment in 1830, 
and set out on a tour in Greece in May, 1832. During his absence in the East he 
was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, and sfioke for the first time January 4,1834. 
His “ Voyage en Orient” was publish^ in 1835, and, with many other works, has 
been translafed into English. His “ Histoire des Girondins” appeared in 1847. 
During the revolution of February, 1848, Lamartine was made a Member of the Pro¬ 
visional Government, and acted as Minister for Foreign Affairs. He soon, how¬ 
ever, became unpopular, and, although nominated for the Presidency} obtained only 
a few votes. Since his retirement from political life Lamartine has produced a succes¬ 
sion of historical works. He died 1869.] ' 

The Jordan winds, as it issues from the lake, gliding into the low and 
marshy plain of Esdraelon, about fifty pace?' from the lake; it passes 
under the ruined arches of a bridge of‘Roman architecture, foaming a 
littljj, and making its first .murmur heard. "We directed our steps 
tOwaids it by a rapid and rocky descent. We were eager to salute its 
waters, tallowed :n the recollections of two religions. In a few 
minutes we were,on itsibanks; we jump from our horses, and bathe 
our heads, feet, and hands in its ktream, fresh, tepid, and blue as the 
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waters of the khoae where it leaves the Lake of Geneva. The Jordan 
at this point, which must be nearly the middle of it^course, would not 
be worthy of the name of a river in a country o| larger extent; but it, 
however, tar exceeds the Eurotas and Cephisus, and all those fivers 
whose fabulous or historical names are early echoed in our memory,* 
and are conceived in a likeness‘of’ magnitude, rapidity, and abundance, 
which the view of reality destroys. The Jordan, even here, is more 
than a torrent, although at the end of a rainless autumn it gently 
flows in a beil about a hundred feet broad, as a stream of water two or 
three feet deep, so clear, limpid, ajnd* transparent that the pebbles in 
its bed can be told; and of that ravishing colour which returns the 
full depth of tint of an Asiatic sky—more blue even than the sky, 
like a picture more beautiful than the reality, like a mirror which em¬ 
bellishes what it reflects. Twenty or thirty paces from its waters, the 
strand, w'hich it leaves at piesent dry, is scattered with loose stones, 
rashes, and tufts of laurel roses yet in flower. This strand is five or 
six feet below the level of the plain, and marks the dimensions of the 
river in the ordinary .season of fullness. These dimensions, in my 
opinion, must be a depth of eight or ten feet, and a breadth of a hun¬ 
dred or hundred and twenty. It is narrower both above and below 
in the plain, but there it is more confined and deep, the spot at which 
we contemplated it being one of the four fords which the river has in 
its course. I drank, in the liollow of my hand, of the water of 
Jordan, of the w'ater which so many divine poets had drunk before 
me, of that water which flowed over the innocent head of the volun¬ 
tary V'ictim ! I found it perfectly fresh, of an agreeable taste, and of 
great elearne.ss. The custom which we contract in eastern journeys of 
drinking nothing but water, and of drinking it repeatedly, renders the 
palate ati excellent judge of the qualities of a new stream. The water 
of the Jordan Ailed only in one quality—coolness. It was ^arm, and 
though my lips and hands were inflamed by a march of eleven hours 
without shade, under a scorching sun, my lips and forehead experienced 
a sensation of heat on touching the water of this river. 

Like all th^ travellers who come through so many fatigues, routes, 
and dangers, to visit in its abandoqpient this once royal siream, I filled 
several bottles with its wate^j to carry to friends less fortunate than my¬ 
self, and I crammed the barrels <)f my pistols with pebbles which I 
gathered on its shores. Might I not thus bear with me the holy and 
prophetic inspiration with which of old it invested the bards of fts 
sacred precincts, and especially a small portion of fhat .sanctity, and of 
that purity of spirit and heart, it contracted doubtless tvhen laving the 
purest and holiest of the children of men! I then moimted on horse¬ 
back, and went round some of tho^ ruined piles, which bore the 
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bridge or aqueduct of which I spoke above. I saw nothing but 
the inferior masoury of all the Roman constructions of that period— 
neither marble, sculj^ure, nor inscription j no arch was yet subsisting, 
but *en pillars were standing, and we distinguished the foundations of 
I four or five others, with a space of about ten feet for each arch; which 
agrees pretty well with the breadth of lao feet, which, at an eye’s 
view, 1 believe the Jordan would have. 

But what I say here of the dimensions of the Jordan is only in¬ 
tended to satisfy the curiosity of persons who are anxious to have just 
aud exact measures of the very .creations of their thoughts, and not to 
lend arms to the enemies or campions of the Christian faith—arms 
despicable on both sides. What matters it whether the Jordan be a tor¬ 
rent or a river?—whether Judea be a heap of barren rocks ora delicious 
garden ?—whether this mountain be but a hill, and this kingdom be 
but a province ? The men who rage and fight upon such questions 
are as insane as those who think they upset a cre^ of two thousand 
years when they laboriously strive to give the lie to the bible, and an 
objection to the prophecies ! Would one not believe, on seeing these 
grand combats on a word ill understood, or wrongly interjjrcted by both 
sides, that religions are geometrical problems, which are proved by 
figures, or destroyed by an argument, and that generations of believers 
or infidels are quite ready to await the end of the discussion, and 
immediately to pass over to the sido of the b^st logician, and of the 
most erudite and ingenious antiquary ? Profitless disputes, which 
neither pervert nor convert! Religions are not proved, are not 
demonstrated, are not established, are not overthiown, by logic I They 
are, of all the mysteries of nature and the .,huraan mind, the most 
mysterious and. the most inexplicable; they arc of instinct, and not of 
reason 1 Like fhe winds which blow from the east and from the west, 
of which.no one knows the cause or the point of dep5rture, they blow' 
God alone knows whence, God alone knows wherefore, God alone 
knows for how many ages, and over what countries of the globe! 
They are, because they are ; they are not taken up or laid down at 
will, on the word of such or such a tongue; they are parcel of the 
heart, even .more than of the understanding of mea.—Travels in the 
East, including a Journey in the Holy La/id, vol. i. 


54 .—THE LARGE DOSE OF OPIUM. , 

I [De Quiscey, 1786—1859. 

[Thomas DE Quincey, Second son of a wealthy merchant, born in Manchester; August 
15, 1786, was educated at die grammar-^ool at Bath, and at the university of 
Oxford. In 1808 he joined the wtT-known circle at the Lakes, where he remained 
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till 1819. After residing in London and different parts of England, he settled at 
Lasswade, near EdinJjurgh, in 1843, and died at Edinburgh, December 8, 1859. At 
Oxford De Quincey contracted the habit from which h(j received the name of “ the 
English opium-eater.” 1 lis “ Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,” comaining 
an account of his early history, appeared in the “ London Magazine,” and waj 
re-published in 1822; and "The Lggic of Political Economy” was published at 
Edinburgh in 1844. His other writings, which consisted of contributions to various 
periodicals, were first collected, and republished in America. An English edition, 
entitled “ Selections, Grave and Gay,” with a preface by the author, appeared at Edin¬ 
burgh, in fourteen volumes, 1853-^1.] 

One day a Malay knocked at my dear. What iXi.sincss a Malay could 
have to transact amongst the recesses of English mountains, it is not 
niy business to conjecture; but possibly he was on his road to a 
■seajrort—viz., Whitehaven, Workington, &c., about forty miles 
distant. 

The .servant who opened the door to him was a young girl, born 
and bred amongst the mountains, who had never .seen an Asiatic dress 
of any sort; his turban, therefore, confounded her not a little: and, as 
it turned out that his knowledge of English was exactly commensurate 
with hfrs of Malay, there seemed to be an impassable gulf fixed 
between all communication of idea.s, if either party had happened to 
possess any. In this dilemma the girl, recollecting the reputed learning 
of her master, (and, doubtless, giving me credit for a knowdedge of all 
the languages of the jarth, besides, perhaps, a few of the lunar ones,) 
came, and gave me to understand that there was a sort of demon below, 
whom she clearly imagined that my art could exorcise from the hou.se. 
The group which presented itself, arranged as it was by accident, 
though not very elaborjjte, took hold of my fancy and my eye more 
powerfully than any of the statuesque attitudes or groups exhibited in 
the ballets at the opera house, though so ostentatiously complex. In 
a cottage kitchf^, but not looking so much like tliat as a rustic hall of 
entrance, being panelled on the wall with dark wood that from age 
and rubbing rgsembled oak, stood the Malay, his turban and loose 
trousers of dingy white relieved upon the dark panelling. He had 
placed himselfjiearer to the girl than she .seemed to relish, though her 
native spirit of mountain intrepidity contended with the feeling of 
simple awe, which her countenance expressed as she gazed upon the 
tiger-cat before her. A more striking picture there could not be 
imagined than the beautiful English face of the girl,* and Its exquisite 


• Wordsworth, in a small pastoral poem, speaks other whan about six years old 

“ ’Twas little Barbara Lewthwaite, 

A child of beautyirare 1 ” 
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bloom, together with her erect and independent attitude, contrasted 
with the sallow and 4)ilious skin of the Malay, veneert^l with mahogany 
tints by climate and msfrine air, his small, tierce, restless eyes, thin lips, 
slavish^estures and adorations. Half hidden by the ferocious-looking 
Malay, was a little child from a neighbouring cottage, who had crept 
in after him, and was now in the act of reverting its head and gazing 
upwards at the turban and the fiery eyes beneath it, whilst with one 
hand he caught at the dress of the lovely girl for protection. 

My knowledge of the Oriental tongues is not remarkably extensive, 
being, indeed, coutindl to two wairds—the Arabic w'ord for barley, 
and the Turkish for opium {madjmn), which 1 have learnt from 
“ Atiastasius;”* aud as 1 had neither a Malay dictionary, nor even 
Adelung’s “ Mithridates," w'hich might have helped me to a few words, 
1 addressed him in some lines from the “Iliad,” considering that, of 
such languages as 1 possessed, the Greek, ip point of longitude, came 
geographically nearest ir) an oriental one. He worshipi)cd me in a 
devout manner, aud replied in what I suppose to have been Malay. 
In this way I saved my reputation as a linguist with my neighbours, 
for the Malay had no means of betraying the secret. He lay down 
upon the floor for about an hour, aud then pursued his journey. On 
his departure I presented him, inter alia, with a piece of opium. To 
him, as a native of the East, I could have no doubt that opium was not 
less familiar than his daily bread j and the expression of his face con¬ 
vinced me that it was. Nevertheless, I was stnick w'ith some little con¬ 
sternation when I saw him suddenly raise his hand to his mouth, and 
bolt the whole, divided into three pieces, at oye mouthful. The 
(juantity was enough to kill some half dozen dragoons, together w'ith 
their horses, supposing neither bipeds nor quadrupeds to be regfularly 
trained opium-eaters. 1 felt some alarm for the poor creature; but 
what coul4 be done ? I had given him the opium in pare compassion 
for his solitary life, since, if he had travelled on foot from London, it 
must be nearly three weeks since he could have exchanged a thought 
with any human being. Ought I to have violated the laws of hospi¬ 
tality by having him seized and drenched with an. emetic, thus 
frightening hhn into a notion that yve were going to sacrifice him to 
some English idol ? No; there was clearly no help for it. The mischief, 
if any, was done. He took his leave, pud for some days I felt anxious j 
but, as I never heard of any Malay, or of any man in a turban being 
.fotind dead on any part of the very slenderly peopled road between 
Grasmere and Whifehaven, I became satisfied that he was familiar 


• A novel, by Thoma^Hope. See pp. 135—139. 
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with opiurn, and that I must doubtlpss liave don« him the service I 
designed, by giving him one night of respite ^om the pains of wan¬ 
dering.— Conji'ssioi/s nf an English Opium-Eater. 


SS-—ADAM AND EVE IN EDEN. 

[Mn,To>j, 1608—1674. 

[John Milton, horn in Bread Street, London, Dec. % 1608, was educated at 
St. Paul’s School and Christ’s College, Cambridg^. 10*1637 he left England for 
Italy, and, returned in 1639. In 1641, his first political treatise, “ Of Reformation,” 
appeared, and for many years Milton took a very prominent part in public afiairs. 
He was appointed Latin Secretary to the Council of State, and he became 
totally blind in 1654. Milton, who was three times married, died Nov. 8, 1674. 
Though he wrote numerous jirose works, it is by his poetry that he is best known. 
•‘The Mas()ue of Coinus” w-js first published in 1637, and “Lycidas” in 1638. 
“ Paradise X.ost,” for which the Suthor received five pounds, appeared in 1667. It 
consisted only of ten books. In the second edition, published in 1674, it was 
divided into twelve hooks. The “ Paradise Regained,” in four books, and “ Samson 
Agonistes,” api>earcd in 1671. Various editions of his prose and poetical works 
have appeared, and they have been translated into most modem languages. Numerous 
biographies of Milton have been published, the best known are by J. Poland in 
1698, by T. Biich in i 7 .'i,I" by Dr. Symons in 1803, by II. J. Todd in 1809, by the 
Rev. J. Mitford in 18.3.3, by J. Keightley in 18,3.3, by D. Masson (unfinishesl) in 
1S.38, ami by J. N. Mortis in 1862. The first volume of Dr. Johnson’s “Lives of 
the Poets ” contains a biography of Mill;pn. The following was written ly Dryden 

“UNIIEB MR. MII.^-On’s PICTURE, BEFORE Ills ‘ PARADISE LOST.’ 

“ Three poets in three distant ages born, 

Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn. 

The fimt in loftiness of thought surpassed; 

The next iu majesty j in both the last. 

'Pile force of nature could no further go; 

To make a third, she joined the former two.”] 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her .sober livery all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied j for beast and bird. 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were^lunk, all but the wakeful nightingale j 
She all night long heramofous descant sung; 

Silence was pleased.» now glowed the hrmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led ■ 

The stany host, rode brightest, till the moon 
Rising in cloudeij majesty, at length 
Apparent queen unveiled her peerless light. 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve:—“ Fair consort! the hour 
Of night, and all things now Jetired to rest 

L 2 
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Mind us of like repose, since God hath set 
Labour and resl„ as day and night to men 
Successive j and the timely dew of sleep 
Now falling with soft slumbrous weight inclines 
Our eyelids: other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest; 

Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity. 

And the regart. of Heaveq on all his ways ; 

While other animals unactive range. 

And of their doings God takes no account. 

To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen. 

And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green. 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 

That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth : 

Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums. 

That lie bestrewn, unsightly and unsmooth. 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease ; 

Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest.” 

To whom thus Eve with perfect beauty adorned :— 

“ My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey; so God ordains.— 

God is thy law, thou, mine: to know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise. 

With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 

Alj seasons and their change, aU please alike. <> 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet. 

With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun. 

When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower. 

Glistering with dew; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; tj)en silent night 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 

And these the gems of heaven, her starry train:— 

But neitherlireath of mom, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rising sun 
On this deli^ntful land j nor herb, fhiit, flower. 

Glistering with dew; nor fragrance after showers j 
Nor grateful evening mild j nor silent night, 
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With this her solemn bird, nor walk by.moon. 

Or glittering star-light, without thee, is sweet. 

But wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom* 

This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut all eyesr" 

To whom our general ancestor replied:— 

“ Daughter of God and man, accomplished Eve, 

These have their course to finish round the earth, 

By morrow evening, and from land to land 
In order, though to nations yet unboifi. 

Ministering light prepared, they set and rise j 
Lest total darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
in nature and in all things, which these soft fires 
Not only enligh^n, l)ut with kindly heat 
Of various influence foment and warm. 

Temper t)r nourish, or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby a])ter to receive 
Perfection from the sun’s more potent rays. 

These, then, though unbeheld in deep of night. 

Shine not in vain; nor think, though men were none. 

That heaven wt>uid -v^aut spectators, God want praise : 
Millions ot*spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep : 

All these^with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night: how often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Cele-stial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole.or responsive each to other’s note. 

Singing their great Creator ? Oft in bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
Wifti heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic number joined, their songs 
Div*de the night, and lift our thoughts to heavjjii.” 

Paradise Lost, Book i» . 


S6.—THE KNOWLEDGE OF TRUTH. 

[i K^ris, 1380—1471. 

[Thomas A. Kemi-is, or Von Kempen, bom at Kempcn, tijar CTogne, in 1380, was 
ediifcated at Deventer, and entered the Augustinian monastery of Agnetenterg, near 
Zwoll, of which his brother John was Prior, in 1400. He took the vows in 1406, 
entered into priest’s orders in 1413, and [feised his whole life in the monastery. 
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where he died July 2^, 1471. “The Imitation of Jesus Chrjst,” though attributed 
to John Gerson, Chancellor of the University of Paris, and to John Geiwn, abbtit 
of a monastery at Vercellif is now gencraily believed to have been written by a Keinpis. 
The^rst latin edition appeared at Augsburg about 1471; the first French transla¬ 
tion in 1488; the first English edition, consisting of three brniks only, translated In- 
Dr. R. Atkinson, was published by W. De Wordc in 1502; the fourth Ixiok 
(translated by Margaret, mother to Henry VII.) appear*^ in 1504. The work has 
been translated by various hands. Thomas ii Kempis compiled a Chronicle ol 
the monastery and some other works. A “ Life of Kempis,” by Brewer, ap¬ 
peared in 1636; another, by Charles Butler, in 1814. Several biographies have 
been written. FontenLle says of te book, “ It is the finest work that hath 
proceeded from the pen of man, the Gospel being of divine origin.” Hallam (Lit. 
Hist., p. i. ch. i. § 63), remarks: “The book itself is said to have gone through 
. 1800 ^itions, and has probably been more read than any other work after the 
Scriptures.” Milman (Ijrt. Christianity, b. xiv. ch. 3), says: “jVo l)ook has lax-n 
so often rqrrinfed, no Ixrok has been so often translated, or into so many languages. 
* * * * The style is ecclesiastical I.atin, but the perfection of ecclesiastical 

Latin—^brief, pregnant, picturesque; exjtressing ‘profound thoughts in the fewest 
words, and those words, if compared with the scholastics, of purer Latin soumi or 
construction. The facility with which it pas.sed into all other languages, those 
especially of Roman descent, bears witness to its perspicuity, vivacity, and cnerg}-."] 

Happy the man whom Truth teacheth, not by obscure figures and 
transient sounds, but by showing herself to be such a.s she really is. 
The perceptions of qur senses are narrow and dull, and our rea.soning 
on those perceptions frequently misleads us. To what purpo.se are our 
disputatious on hidden and obscure* subjects, ifor our ignorance of 
which we shall not be brought into judgment at the latter day ? How 
extravagant the folly to neglect the .study of the “one thing needful,” 
and wholly devote our time and faculties to that which is not only 
vainly curious, but sinful, and dangeroas as the state of “ tlio.se that 
have eyes, and see not !"* 

A.nd what have redeemed souls to do with the distinctions and 
•subtleties <E>f logic ? He whom the Eternal Word condescendeth to 
teach, is disengaged at once from tlie labyrinth of human opinions. 
For of “One Word are all things;”t and all things, w^diout voice or 
language, speak Him alone. He is that divine principle which 
speaketh in our liearts, and without which, there can be neither just 
apprehension^ nof right judgment. Now he to whom all things are 
but this One, who comprehendeth all things in His Will, and beholdeth 
all things in His light, hath “ his hffart fixed,^ and “abideth in peace 
of God.” 

’ * “ O, God ! who art the Trutli,"^ make me one with Thee in ever¬ 
lasting love ! I often weary of reading, and of hearing many things. 


Psalm cxv. j. 


t 'john i. 3. 


f John xiv. 6 , 
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In Thee alone, the sum of all my desires. Let i^ll teachers be silent; 
let the whole creation be dumb before Thee ; gnd do Thou only speak 
unto tu)- soul! 

'I'lie more any one is united to God in himself, and advanced 
singleness and simplicity of heart, the more readUy will he comprehend 
numerous and loftier things without the effort of study; because he 
receives the light of understanding from above. A spirit pure, sini|>le, 
and constant, is not, like Martha, distracted and troubled “ about 
many thingsbecause, inwardly ^t rest, it se^keth not its own glory 
in wiiat it does, but “ doth all to the glory of God for there is no 
other cause, of perplexity and disquiet, but an unsubdued will and 
uiimortilied affections. A holy and spiritual man, by reducing these 
to the rule and standard of his own mind, becomes the master of all his 
outward acts: he does not, suffer himself to be led by them to tlie 
indulgence of any' inordinate affections tliat terminate in self, but sub¬ 
jects them to the unalterable judgment of an inspired and sanctitied 
spirit. 

WJio hath a harder conflict to endure, than he who labours to 
subdue himself? But in this we must be continually engaged, if we 
would be more strengthened in the innek man, and make real pro¬ 
gress towards perfetaion. Indeed, the highest perfection we can attaiti to 
in the present stale, is alloyed rjith much imperfection; and our best 
knowledge is ob.scurAl by the shades of ignorance. •' We see thro’ 
a glass darkly.” An humble knowledge of thyself, therefore, is a more 
certain way of leaiiing thee to (Jod, than the most profound investiga¬ 
tions of science. Science, however, or a proper knowledge of tlie 
things that belong to the present life, is so far from being blaraeable in 
itself, that it is good, and ordained of God; but purity of conscience, 
at id holiness otilife, tiiustever be preferred before it. And because men 
are more .solicitous to learn much, than to live W'ell, they fall into 
error, and receive little or no beuetit from their studies. O, that the 
kame diligence were exerted to eradicate vice, and implant virtue, 
as are applied to the discussion of unprofitable questions, and the 
“vain strite of words!”—so much daring wickedness .would not be 
found among the common ranks of men, nor so much licentiousness 
disgrace those who live in rflonajteries. Assuredly, in the approaching 
day of judgment, it will not be inquired of us what we have read, but 
what we have done; not how eloquently we have spoken, but Im^w 
holily we hav^ lived. 

Tell me, where are now those learned nocTORs andTROFES 80 RS,who, 
while the honours of literature were blooming around them, you so 
well knew and so highly reverenced ? Their benefices are possessed by 
others, who scarcely have them in rttaembrance. While living they 
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seemed to be something; but dead, the tongue is utterly silent about 
them. O how sud'dcnly passeth away the glory of this world! Had 
these ^en been as solicitous to be holy, as they were to be learned, 
their studies might have been blessed with that honour which cannot 
be sullied, and with that happiness which cannot be interrupted. How 
many perish in this life llirough a love of false science, and by a 
neglect of God’s .service! And because they choose to be counted 
great, rather than humble, they are consumed, as it were, in their vain 
imaginations.* 

He is truly great who has a great charity; he is truly great 
who is small in his own account; and who considers the height 
of worldly honours as nothing. He is truly wise, who " counts all 
earthly things but as dung, that he may win Christ ;”t and he is truly 
learned, who abandons his own will, and does the will of God .—Of 
the Imitation of Christ, Book i. ch. iii. 


S;.—OF HEROIC VIRTUE. 

[Sir W. Temple, 1628—1699. 

[William Temple, eldest son of Sir John Temple, Master of the Rolls in Ireland, was 
born in London in 1628, and educated at E''hop-Stortford and Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, where he did not remain long enough to take his degree. Having 
travelled on the Continent, he spent some years in Ireland, and was elected member 
for the county of Carlow. His first diplomatic appointment was a secret mission in 
1665 to the Bjshop of Munster, and he was afterwards resident at the vice-regal 
court of Spain at Brussels. He received a baronetcy in i6f>6, negotiated the Triple 
Alliance, concluded January 23, 1668, was appoint^ ambas.sador at Aix, and after¬ 
wards at the Hague. Dismissed in 1671, he retired to Sheen, where he wrote several 
works. ‘‘ObsCTvations" upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands ” was pub¬ 
lished in 1673, “Miscellanea, consisting of Ten Essays on Various Subjects” in 
1680—90, and “Memoirs of what passed in Christendom from'1672 to i<>79” in 
169,1. He" was appointed ambassador extraordinary to the Hague in 1677, and at 
Nimeguen in 1678, and drew up the plan of a council adopted, with modifications, by 
Charles II. Sir William Temple refused office from William Ill.,<and died January 
27, 1699. His life, by Abel Roger, appeared in 171.^, another, by Lady Giflard, in 
1731, and another, by T. P. Courtenay, in 1836. Dr. Johnson says,;—“Temple was 
the first writer who gave cadence to English prose: before his time tiny were careless 
of arrangement, and did not mind whether a sentence ended with an important word 
. or an insignificant word, or with what part ofrspeech it was concluded.” And 
Hallam (Lit. Hist, i>art iv. chap. 7) says:—‘vllis style, to which we should particularly 
refer, will be found, in comparison with his contemporaries, highly polished, and 
g'istained with more equability than they preserve, remote from anything rather 
• jiedantic or humble. .The periods are studiously rhythmical, yet they want the 
variety and peculiar,charm that we admire in those of Dryden.” ' 


• Romans i. 21. 


t Phil. iii. 8. 
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Among all the endowments of nature, or improvements of art, wherein 
men have excelled and distinguished themselves most in the world, 
there are two only that have had tlie honour of Being called diving-, and 
of giving that esteem or appellation to such as possessed them in very 
eminent degrees, which are heroic, virtue and poetry; for prophec/ 
cannot be esteemed any excellency ftf nature or of art, but, wherever 
it is true, is an immediate gift of God, and bestowed according to His 
pleasure, and upon subjects of the meanest capacity—upon women and 
children, or even things inanimate—as the stores placed in the high 
priest’s breast-plate, which were a safired oracle among the Jews. 

I will leave poetry to an essay by itself, and dedicate this only to 
that antiquated shrine of heroic virtue, which, however forgotten or 
unknown in latter ages, must yet be allowed to have produced in the 
world the advantages most valued uinoiig men, and which most dis¬ 
tinguished their understandftigs and their lives from the rest of their 
fellow-creatures. 

Though it be easier to describe heroic virtue by the effects and 
examples titan by causes or definitions, yet it may be said to ari.se from 
some great and native excellency of temper or genius transcending the 
common race of mankind in wisdom, goodness, and fortitude. These 
ingredients, advantaged by birth, improved by education, and as.sisted 
by fortune, seem to make that noble composition which gives such a 
lustre to those who hare possesseS it, as made them appear to common 
eyes something more than mortals, and to have been bom of some 
mixture between divine and human race ; to have been honoured and 
obeyed in their lives* and after their deiiths bewailed and adored. 

The greatness of th«r wisdom appeared in the excellency of their 
inventions; and these, by the goodness of their nature, were turned and 
exercised upon mch subjects as were of general good to mankind in the 
common uses of life, or to their own countries in the institutitin of such 
law.s, orders, or governments, as were of most ease, safety, and advan¬ 
tage to civil society. Their valour was employed in defending their 
own countries from the violence of ill men at home or enemies abroad; 
in reducing th6ir barbarous neighbours to the same forms and orders of 
civil lines and institutions; or in reMeving others from the*cruelties and 
oppressions of tyranny and violence. 

Those are all comprehended iff three verses of Virgil, describing the 
blessed seats in Elysium, and those that enjoyed them :— 

“ Here, such as for their country wounds received, 

Or who by arts invented life improved, ' 

. Or by deserving, made themselves rememl*red.” 

And, indeed, the character of heroic yrtue seems to be, in short, the 
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desen'ing well of .mankind. Where this is chief jn design, and great 
in success, the pretence to a hero lies very fair, and can never be allowed 
without it. 

1 have said that this excellency of genius must be native, because it 
can never grow to any great height if it be only acquired or affected; 
but it must be ennobled by birth to give it more lustre, esteem, and 
authority; it must be cultivated by education and instruction, to improve 
its growth, and direct its end and a}>plication; and it must be assisted 
by fortune to presq-v'e it to maturity, because the noblest spirit or 
genius in the world, if it fails—though never so bravely—in its first 
enterprises, cannot deserve enough of mankind to pretend to so great a 
rewaid as the esteem of heroic virtue. And yet, perhftps, many a 
person has died in the first battle or adventure he achieved, and lies 
buried in silence and oblivion, who, liad^ he outlived as many dangers 
as Alexander did, might have shined as bright in honours and fame. 
Now, since so many stars go to the making up of this constellation, it 
is no wonder it has so seldom appeared in the world ; nor that, when it 
does, it is received and followed with so much gazing, and so much 
veneration;— Essays: Of Heroic Virtue. 


58.—A SCENE AT HAI.LORAN CASTLE. 

[Mis.s Eijoeworth, 1767—1849. 

[Maria Edgeworth, the daughter of R. L. Edgeworth, was born at Hare Hatch, near 
Reading, Jaiiuaiy i, 1767. In 1782 her father removet^ with his family, to his 
paterna estate at Edgeworth Town, in Ireland, where he devoted himself to the 
education of his daughter, who afterwards assisted hinf in his literary lal<ours. Their 
first joint production, a series of “ Essays on Practical Education,” appeared in 
1798. The ‘‘ Essay on Irish Bulls” wa.s published in 1803. Miss Edgeworth’s first 
novel, “ fastle Rackrent,” was published in i8oi. This was‘followed by various 
series of Popular Tales, Moral Talcs, and Tales of Fashionable Life, as wdl as 
educational works. Lord Macaulay believes that Miss Edgeworth in " The Absentee,” 
and Miss Austen in “ Mansfield Rark,” surpassed the founder of the modem school of 
female novelists. Miss Edgeworth died May 21, 1849.] 

One morning Lady Dashfort had formed an ingenious scheme for leaving 
Lady Isabel and Ix>rd Colambre the-ti-tete ,- but the sudden entrance 
of Heathcock disconcerted her iutentiofis. He came to beg Lady 
Dashfort’s interest with Count O’Halloran for permission to hunt and 
^oot on his grounds next season.—“ Not for myself, ’pon honour, but 
for two officers wlib are quartered ‘ at the next /own, here, who will 
indubitably havg or drown themselves if they are debarred from 
sporting.” 

" Who is this Count O’Halloran ?” said Lord Colambre. 

Miss White, Lady Killpatrii&’s companion, said “ he was a great 
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oddityLady Da^hfort “ that he was singularanfi the clergyman of 
the parish, who was at breakfast, declared “ that he was a man of un¬ 
common knowledge, merit, and politeness.” 

“ All I know of him," said Heathcock, “ is that he is a great sports-^ 
man, with a large queue, a gold-laced hat, and long skirts to a laced 
waistcoat.” 

Lord Colamltre expressed a wish to see this extraordinary personage; 
and Lady Dashfort, to cover her former design, and, perhaps, thinking- 
absence migln be as eftectual as too much proifnquity, immediately 
oilcred to call upon the officers in their way, and carry them with 
Heathcock and Lord Colambre to Halloran Castle. 

Lady Isabel retired with much mortification, but with becoming 
grace; and Major Benson and Captain William.son were taken to the 
Count's. Major Benson, w^ho was a famous wAifi, took his scat on 
the box of the barouche; and the rest of the party had the pleasure of 
her ladyship’s conversation for three or four miles: of her ladyship's 
conversation—for Ix)rd Colambre’s thoughts were far distant. Captain 
Williamson had not anything to say, and Heathcock nothing but “ Eh! 
re’lly now ! 'pon honour!” 

They arrived at Halloran Castle—^a fine old building, part of it 
in ruins, and part a-paired with great judgment and taste. 'When the 
carriage stopped a respectable-lyoking man-servant appeared on the 
steps at the open hall ftoor. 

Count O’Htilloran was out fishing, but his servant said that he would 
be at home immediately if Lady Dashfort and the gentlemen would 
be pleased to walk in. 

On one side of the Idfty and spacious hall stood the skeleton of an 
elk ; on the other side the perfect skeleton of a moose deer, which as 
the servant snid«his master had made out with great care, from the 
dilferent bones of many of this curious species of deer, foflnd in the 
lakes in the neighbourhood. The leash of officers witnessed their 
wonder with Sundry strange oaths and exclamations. “ Eh! ’pon 
honour—re’lly now!” said Heathcock; and, too genteel to won¬ 
der at or admire anything in the creation, dragged out hjf watch with 
some difficulty, saying, “ I woiule? now w'hether they are likely to 
think of giving us anything ^o qgt in this place?” And, turning his 
back upon the moose deer, he straight walked out again upon the 
steps, called to his groom, and began to make some inquiry about hif 
led horse. Lord Colambre surveyed the prodigious skeletons with 
rational curiosity, and with that sense of awe and admiration by which 
a superior mind is always struck on beholding an^ of the great works 
of Providence. 

“ Come, my dear lord !” said Lady Dashfort j " with our sublime 
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sensations, we are keeping my old friend, Mr. TJIick Brady, this 
venerable person, waiting to show us into the reception room.” 

The servant bowed respectfully—more respectfully than servants of 
modern date. 

“ My lady, the reception-room has been lately painted—the smell 
of paint may be disagreeable—with your leave. I will take the liberty of 
showing you into my master’s study." 

He opened the door, went in before her, and stood holding up his 
finger, as if making,a signal of silence to some one within. Her lady¬ 
ship entered, and found herself in the midst of an odd assembly : an 
eagle, a goat, a dog, an otter, several gold and silver fish in a glass 
globe, and a white mouse in a cage. The eagle, quick of eye but quiet 
of demeanour, was perched upon his stand; the otter lay under the 
table jjerfectly harmless; the Angora goat, a beautiful and remarkably 
little creature of its kind, with long, curling, silky hair, was walking 
about the room with the air of a beauty and a favourite; the dog, a 
tall Irish greyhound—one of the few of that fine race which is now 
almost extinct—had been given to Count O'Halloran by an Irish 
nobleman, a relation of Lady Dashfort’s. This dog, who had formerly 
known her ladyship, looked at her with ears erect, recognised her, and 
went to meet her the moment she entered. The servant answered for the 
peaceable behaviour of all the rest of the company of animals, and retired. 
Lady Dashfort began to feed the eagle from a sdver plate on his stand; 
Lord Oolambre examined the inscription on his collar; the other men 
stood in atiu^. Heathcock, who came in last, astonished out of his 
constant “ Eh! re’lly now !’’ the moment he put himself in at the door, 
exclaimed “Zounds! what’s all this live lumber?” and he stumbled 
over the goat, who was at that moment crossing the way. The 
Colonel’s spur caught in the goat’s curly beard j the Colonel shook his 
foot, and- entangled the spur worse and worse; the goat struggled and 
butted; the Colonel skated forward on the polished oak floor, balancing 
himself with outstretched arms. » 

The indignant eagle screamed, and passing by perched on Heath- 
cock’s shoulders. Too well bred to have recourse to the terrors of his 
beak, he scrupled not to scream, aiid flap his wings about the Colonel’s 
ears. Lady Dashfort, the while, threv: herself back in her chair 
laughing, and begging Heathcock’S pardon, “ Oh, take care of the 
dog, my dear Colonel!” cried she; “for this kind of dog seizes his 
enemy by the back, and shakes him to death.” The ofiicers, holding 
their sides, laughed and begged—no pardon ; while Lord Colambre, 
the only person wko was not absolutely incapacitated, tried to dis¬ 
entangle the spur, and to liberate the Colonel from the goat, and the 
goat from tlie Colonel; an afrempt in which he at last succeeded. 
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at the expense of a considerable portion of the goat’s beard. The 
eagle, however, still kept his place j and, yet mindful of the wrongs 
of his insulted friend the goat, had stretched hiswings to give another 
buffet. Count O’Halloran entered; and the bird, quitting his f)rey, 
flew down to greet his master. The Count was a fine old military¬ 
looking gentleman, fresh from fishing, his fishing accoutrements 
hanging carelessly about him; he advanced, unembarrassed, to Lady 
Dashfort, and received his other guests with a mixture of military 
ease and gentlemanlike dignity. 

Without adverting to the awkward %nd ridiculous situation in which 
he had found poor Heathcock, he apologized in general for his 
troublesome favourites. "For one of them,” said he, patting the 
head of the dog, which lay quiet at Lady Dashfort's feet, “ I see 1 
have no need to apologize; he is where he ought to be. Poor fellow! 
he has never lost his taste for the good company to which he was 
early accustomed. As to the rest,” said he, turning to Lady Dashfort, 
“ a mouse, a bird, and a fish, are, you know, tribute from earth, air, 
and water, to a conqueror-” 

“ But from no barbarous Scythian !” said Lord Colambre, smiling. 
The Count looked at Lord Colambre as at a person worthy his atten¬ 
tion ; but his first care was to keep the peace between his loving 
subjects and his foreign visitors. It was difficult to dislodge the old 
settlers to make roon> for the tiew comers: but he adjusted these 
things with admirable facility, and, with a master’s hand and master's 
eye, compelled each favourite to retreat into the bac|t settlements. 
With becoming att<!htion he stroked and kept quiet old Victory, his 
eagle, who eyed Colonal Heathcock still, as if he did not like him, 
and whom the Colonel eyed as if he wished his neck fairly wrung off. 
The little goat had nestled himself close up to his liberator. Lord 
Colambre, and lay perfectly quiet, with his eyes closed, going very 
wisely to sleep, and submitting philosophically to the loss of one half 
of his beard.—"TAe Absentee, ch. viii. 


59.—CHAHAQJTER OF PUBLIUS SCIPIO. 

[Momsisem, 1817. 

[Theodor Mommsen, son of a Lutheran minister, bom at Carding, in Schleswig, in 
1817, was educated at Altona and the University of Kiel, in which he took nh • 
degree in 184.?. • Having spent three years in investigating Roman inscriptions in 
France and Italy, he published treatises on these subjects fn various scientific 
periodicals. He was editor of a Schleswig-Holstein newljraper in 1848, and soon 
after obtained a professorship at Berlin, but the appointment was cancelled in iSjo 
on account of his extreme political views. jHe obtained a similar appointment at 
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Zurich, and has published several arthseological and historical works. His principal 
work, “The Historjiof Rome,” translated into English, with the author’s sanction, 
and additions by the Rev. W. P. Dickson, appeared in 1862-3.] 

The feiiate, which formed a correct judgment as to the importance 
and the peculiar character of the Spani^ war, and had learned from 
the Uticenses brought in as prisoners by the Roman fleet the great 
exertions which were making in Carthage to send Hasdrubal and 
Masinissa with a numerous army over the Pyrenees, resolved to 
dispatch to Spain nevv reinforcements, and an extraordinary general of 
higher rank, the nornination of Whom they' deemed it expedient to 
leave to the people. For long (so runs the story) nobody announced 
himself as a candidate for the perilous and complicated oflice; but at 
last a young otfleer of twenty-seven, Publius Scipio (son of the general 
of the same name who had fallen in Spain), who h:id held the oflices 
of military tribune and tedilc, came forvvifl-d to solicit it. It is incre¬ 
dible that the Roman senate should have left to ticcident an election of 
such importance in an assembly which it had itself suggested, and 
equally incredible that ambition and patriotism should have so died out 
in Rome that no tried officer presented himself for the important (tost. 
It] on the other hand, the eyes of the senate turned to the young, 
talented, and experienced bflicer, who had brilliantly distinguished 
himself in the hotly contested days on the Trebia and at Cannae, but 
■ who still had not the rank requisite "for his cevning forward as the 
succes.sor of .men who had been praetors and consuls, it was very 
natural to adopt tjjis course, which as it were in courtesy, constrained the 
people to admiC^iJie only candidate, notwithstarfding his defective 
qualification, and'!Vk)u(^j;ould not but bring boWi him and the Spanish 
expedition, tl^t W'as. d^btless very unpopular, into favour with the 
multitude. If such was the object of this ostensibly unpremeditated 
candidaturs, it was perfectly successful. I’he son, who went to 
avenge tlie death of a father whose life he had saved nine years before 
at the Trebia; the young man of manly beauty and long locks, w'ho 
with modest blushes offered himself in the absence of a belter for the 
post of danger} the mere military tribune, whom the'votes of tlie 
centuries now Raised at once to the iwR of the highest magistracies— 
all these circumstances made a wonderfuljmd indelible impression on 
the citizens and farmers of Rome. And in truth Publius Scipio was 
one who was himself enthusiastic, and who inspired enthusiasm. He 
waS not one of- the few w'ho by tlieir energy and iron will constrain 
the world to ado^ and to move in new paths for centuries, or who 
grasp the reins t» dqgtiny for years till its wheels roll over them, 
l^lius Scipio gained battles and conquered countries under the instruc- 
itMutk of the senate} with the aid pf his military laurels, he took also a 
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prominent position in Rome as a statesman; »but a wide interval 
separates such a inaji from an Alei^ander or a Caesar. As an officer, 
he rendered at least no greater service to his ^ountry than Marcus 
Marcellus; and as a politician, although not perliaps himself folly 
conscious of the unpatriotic ai^ personal character of his policy, he 
injured his country at least as c^uch as lie benefited it by his military 
skill. Yet a special charm lingers around the form of that graceful 
hero; it is surrounded, as with a dazzling halo, by the atmosphere of 
serene and confident inspiration, in which Scipio with mingled 
credulity and adroitness always moved^with quite ^ough of enthusiasm 
to warm men’s hearts, and enough of calculation to follow in every 
case the dictates of intelligence, wliile not leaving out of account llie 
vulgar: not naive enough to share the belief of the multitude in bis 
divine inspirations, nor straightforvi'ard enough to set it aside, and yet 
in .secret thoroughly pcrsuadta-l that he was a man specially favoured 
of the gods—in a word, a genuine prophetic nature ; raised above the 
jieople, and not less akuif from them; a man steadfast to his word and 
kingly in his bearing, who thouglit that he would humble himself by 
adopting the ordinary title of a king, but could never understand how 
the constitution of the Republic should in his case be binding; so 
confident in his own greatness that he knew nothing of envy or of 
haired, courteously acknowledged other men’s merit.s, and compas¬ 
sionately forgave other men’s faulis; an excellent officer and a refined 
diplomatist, without pd?senting the offensive sj)ecial stamp of either 
calling, uniting Hellenic culture with the fullest national feeling of a 
Roman, an accomplijlied speaker, and of graceful s^ipiers—Publius 
Scipio won the hearts of soldiers and of women, of ;fiis countrymen 
and of the Spaniards, of his rivals in the sens|te add t»f his greater 
Carthaginian antagonist. Soon his name was on'iBvery one’slips, and 
his was the star which seemed destined to bring victory and jteace to 
his country .—The History of Rome, B. iii. ch, vi. 


6 oi—DISCOVERY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

[fiEtrs, 1817. 

[Arthur Hei.rs, born in 1817, andapducated at Trinity College. Cambridge, has held 
several official appointments, and was thade Clerk of the Privy Council in 1859. 
His first work, “ Essays written in the Intervals of Business," published afionymously, 
appeared in 1841. The first series of “ Friends in Council” was published in Mavf, 
1847, and the second series in July, 1849. “ Companions of Iny Solitude" appeared 
in 1851, and the ‘"Spanish Conquest of America” in i8js- Mr. ^elps is the author 
of several other works.] 

Vasco Nunez resolved, therefore, to be the discoverer of that sea. 
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and of those rich laink to which Comogre's son had pointed, when, 
after rebuking the^paniards for their “ brabbling”^ about tlie division 
of the gold, he turned his face towards the south. In the peril which 
so cl<^Iy impended over Vasco Nunez, there was no use in waiting 
for reinforcements from Spaii^: when those reinforcements should 
come, his dismissal would come too. Accordingly, early in September, 
151 .!!, he set out on his renowned expedition for finding "the other 
sea,” accompanied by a hundred and ninety m®n well armed, and by 
dogs, which were of more avail than men, and by Indian .slaves to 
carry the burthens. ^ « 

Following Poncha’s guide, Vasco Nunez and his men commenced 
the ascent of the mountains, until he entered tlie country of an Indian 
chief called Quarequa, whom they found fully prepared to resist them. 
The brave Indian advanced at the head of his troops, intending to 
make a vigorous attack ; but they could net withstand the discharge of 
the fire-arms. Indeed, they believed the Spaniards to have thunder 
and lightning in their hands—not an unreasonable fancy—and, flying 
in the utmost terror from the place of battle, a total rout ensued. 
The rout was a bloody one, and is described by an author, who gained 
his information fronj tliose who were present at it, as a scene to remind 
one of the shambles. The king and his principal men were slain, to 
the number of six hundred. Speaking of these people, Peter Martyr 
makes mention of the sweetness of their language, saying that all the 
words in it might be written in Latin letters, as was also to be remarked 
in that of the inhabitants of Hispaniola. This writer also mentions, 
and there is reason for thinking that he was correctly Informed, that 
there was a region, not two days’ journey from Jtluarequa’s territory, in 
which Vasco Nunez found a race of black men, who were conjectured 
to have come fr(^ Africa, and to have been shipwrecked on this 
coast. Leaving several of his men who were iU, ori over-weary, in 
Quarequa’s chief town, and taking with him guides from this country, 
the Spanish commander pursued his way up the mogt lofty sierras 
there, until, on the ajth of September, 1513 , he came near to the top 
of a mountain, from whence the South Sea was visible. The distance 
from Poncha’a' chief town to this point ^as forty leagues, reckoned 
then six days’ journey, but Vasco Nunez ^nd his men took twenty-five 
days to accomplish it, as they suflered much from the roughness of 
the ways anti from the want of provisions. 

a *'A little before Vasco Nunez reached the height, Quarequa’s Indians 
informed him of ins near approach to the sea. It was a sight in 


* t.e., guarrelUng. 
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beholding wftich for the first time any man would wish to be alone. 
Vasco Nunez badp his men sit down while he ascended, and then, in 
solitude, looked down upon the vast Pacific—the first man of the Old 
World, so far as we know, who had done so. t'alling on his kr^es, he 
gave thanks to God for the favour shown to him, in his being permitted 
to discover the sea of .the South. Then with his hand he beckoned 
to his men to come up. When they had come, both he and they knelt 
down, and poured forth their thanks to God. He then addressed 
them in these words: “You see here, gentlemen and children mine, 
how our desires are being accomplisdied, and the end of our labours. 
Of that we ought to he certain; for, as it has turned out true, what 
King Comogre’s son told of this sea to us, who never thought to see 
it, so 1 hold for certain that what he told us of there being incom¬ 
parable treasures in it will be fulfilled. God and his blessed mother, 
who have assisted us, so t^at we should arrive here and behold this 
sea, will favour us, that wc may enjoy all that there is in it.” 

Afterwards, they all devoutly sang the “ Te Deum Laudamusand 
a list was drawn up, by a notary, of those who were present at this 
discovery, wdiich was made upon St. Martin’s day. 

Every great and original action has a prospective greatness—not 
alone from the thought of the man who achieves it, but from the 
various aspects and high thoughts which the same action will continue 
to present and call up in the ryinds of others to the end, i^ may be, 
of all time. And S(f a remarkable event may go on a^uiring more 
and more significance. In this case, our knowledge that the Pacific, 
which Vasco Nungz then beheld, occupies more than one half of the 
earth's surface, is an element of thought which in our minds lightens 
up and gives an awd to this first gaze of his upon those mighty 
waters. To him the scene might,not at that moment have suggested 
much more than it would have done to a mere conqueror j indeed 
Peter Martyr likens Vasco Nunez to Hannibal showing Italy to 
his soldiers. 

Having tlfhs addressed his men, Vasco Nunez proceeded to take 
formal possession, on behalf of the kings of CastiUe, of the sea, and 
of all that was in it; and, in order to make memorial^ of the event, 
he cut down trees, formed crosses, and heaped up stones. He 
also inscribed the names o^thfi monarchs of Castille upon great trees 
in the vicinity.— The Spanish Conquest in America, and Us Relation to 
the History of Slavery and to the Government of Colonies, vok, i. 
Book vi. ch. i, * 
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6 i.-=-DIFFEKENT MINDS. 

' [Emerson, iSo.i. 

[Ralph Waldo Emebson^sod of a Unitarian Minister at Boston, was Imm in iSo.t, 
gradiSated at Harvard College in 1821, and was ordained Minister of the second Uni¬ 
tarian Church at Boston. He published “ Ijterarv Ethics, an Oration.’ 011838, and 
“ Nature, an Essay,” in 1839. The Ikst series of his essi^ys appeared in 1841, and the 
second series in 1S44. 1 le visited England in i825aridin 1849, and on tire latter occa¬ 
sion delivered a series of lectures on ” Representative Men,” w'hich hat c since lieen puh- 
lished’both hr England and America. Ills ** English 'I’raits” appeared in tSgfi, and 
“The Conduct of J.ife”in 1860. Mr. Emerson published a volume of pm-ins in 
1846, and has contributAl largely to American periodicals. Many of his works have 
been republished in England.] 

In ever)' irian’s mind some images, words, and facts remain, without 
effort on his part to imprint them, which others forget, and afterwtirds 
these illustrate to him important laws. All our progress is an unfold¬ 
ing, like the vegetable bud. You hav^, first an instinct, then an 
opinion, then a knowledge, as the plant has root, bud, and I'ruit. I'rust 
the instinct to the end, though you can render no reason. It is vaiti 
to hurry it. By trusting it to the end it shall ripen into truth, and you 
shall know why you believe. 

Each mind has its own method ! A true man never acquires after 
college rules. What you have aggregated in a natural manner sur¬ 
prises and delights when it is produced. For we cannot oversee each 
other’s secret! And hence the diftcBences between men in natural 
endowment are insignificant in comparison with fheir commonwealth. 
Do you think the porter and the cook have no anecdotes, no ex¬ 
periences, no wonder for you? Everybody knows js much as the ser¬ 
vants. The walls of rude minds are .scrawled all over with fitets, w'ith 
thoughts. They shall one day bring a lantern and read the inscrip¬ 
tions. Ever}'- man, in the degree in which he has wit and culture, 
finds his cijposity inflamed concerning the modes of livitig and thitiking 
of other men, and especially those classess whose initids have not been 
subdued by the drill of school education. 

This instinctive action never ceases in a healthy ntind* but becomes 
richer and more frequent in its information through all jStates of cul¬ 
ture. At last comes the aera of reflection, when we not only observ e, 
but take pains to observe; when we of set purpose sit down to consider 
an abstract truth; when we keep the^iiiM’s eye open, whilst we con¬ 
verse, whilsfwe read, whilst we act, intent to learn the secret law of 
come class of facts. 

What is the hardekt task in the world? To think. I tyould put my¬ 
self in the attitudb to look in the eye an abstract truth, and 1 cannot. 

I blench and withdraw on this side and on that. 1 seem to know 
what he meant, who said, “ No man can see God face to face and live." 

* 
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For example, a man explores the basis of civil government. Let him 
intend his mind 'Without respite, without rest, in *one direction. His 
best heed long time avails him nothing. Yet Choughts are flittjng be¬ 
fore him. We all but apprehend, we dimly forebode the truth. We 
say, I will walk abroad, and the trutli w'ill take form and clearness to 
me. We go forth, but cannot find it. It seems as if we needed only 
the stillness and composed attitude of the library, to seize the thought. 
But we come in, and are as far from it as at first. Then, in a moment, 
and unannounced, the truth ap{x;ars. A c^tain wandering light 
appears, and is the distinction, thS principle we wanted. But the 
oracle comes, because wc had previously laid siege to the shrine. It 
seems as if tlie law of the intellect resembles that law of nature by 
which we now inspire, now expire, the brc'ath by which the heart now 
draws in, then hurls out the blood—^tbe law of unduktion. So now 
you must labour w'ith youf brains, and now you must forbear your 
activity, and see what the great soul showeth.— Twelve Eimys. No. xi. 


62.—THE CHARACTER OF ABSALOM.* 

^ [Dkyoen, 1631—1701. 

[John Dhyden, Iwrn at Aldwinkle, in Northamptonshire, August 9, 1631, was 
clescendeit from Sir Erasmus IJiyden, of Canons Ashby, in that county, and was 
educated at Westminster School and Trinity College, Cambridge. At an early age 
he wrote set end small poems. His first dramatic effort, “ The Wild Gallant,” ap¬ 
peared in 1663. In 1670 he was appointed poet laureate, which office was, on account 
of his being a Roman cTuholic, transferred to Thomas Shadwell in 1689. Dryden 
was a most prolific writer. The productions by which he is best known are the 
” Essay on Dramatic Poesy,” published in i668, the satire of “Absalom and Achi- 
tophcl,” in ififfl, “The Hind and the Panther,” in 1687, his translation of Virgil, 
which appeared in 1697, and his Fables in 1699. The well known “Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day” was included in the last mentioned volume. Dryden died in Gerard 
Street, Londdli, May i, 1701, and was buried in Westminster Abb^. His works 
were published in four volumes in 1695, and in eighteen volumes in 1808. The 
latter, with nates and Life of Dryden by Sir Walter Scott, was republished in 1821. 
A “ Life of Dryden” was prefixed to gamuel Derrick’s edition ofthis Miscellaneous 
Works, in 1760, and one by Mitford to the Aldine edition of his Poetical Works, 
published in 1832. Dr. JohnSbu^jn his “Lives of the Poets” remarks—^“Of Dry- 
den’s works it was said by Pope thaT* he could select from them better specimens of 
evep' mode of poetry than any other English writer could supply.’ Perhaps no 
nation ever produced a writer that enriched his language with such variety of moflsl% 
To him we owjp the improvement, perhaps the complnion* of our metre, the refine- 


* Intended for the Di^e of Monmouth. 
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ment of our language, and mw* of the cdnectnew of our maiments. By him W( 
were taught sapfre etf/ari, to rfiink naturally and capress foreildy. Though Davh 
has reasoned in rhyme before him, it maj^he perhaps mamtai^ that he was thcfirs! 
who argument wit# poetry. He showed ns the true bounds of a translator*! 
lih^. What was said of Rome, adorned by Augustus may be applied by an eas 
metaphor to English poetry embellished by Drydcn ; latrrittam inveiiil, marmmrai, 
rfliqail: ‘ He found it brick, and left it marble.’ *’] 

Achitophel still wants a rhief, and none 
Was found so fit as warlike Absalom. • 

Not that he*'wished his j,reatness to iTeute, 

For politicians neither love nor hate : 

But, for he knew his title not allowetl. 

Would keep hint still depending on the crowd: 

That kingly power, thus ebbing out, might be 
Drawn to tlie dregs of a demoirrifcy. 

Him he attemjtts witli studied arts to please. 

And sheds his venom in siirdi u'ords as iJiese. 

Auspicious prince, at whose nativity 
Some royal planet ruled the sttuthern sky j 
Thy longing country’s darling and desire ; 

Their cloudy pillar and their guardian fire : 

Their second Moses, whose extended wand 
Divides the seas, and shows rtie promisgd land ; 

Whose dawning day in every distant age 
Has exercised the sacred prophet’s rage : 

The pettplc’s prayer, the glad diviner’s thtme. 

The young men’s vision, and the old men’s dream ! 

Thee, Saviour, thee the nation’s vows confess. 

And, never satisfied with seeing, bless : 

Swift unbespoken pomps thy steps proclaim, ' 

And stammering babes are taught to lisp thy name; 

How long wilt thou the general joy detain, , 

Starve and defraud the people of thy reign ! 

Content iugloriously to pass thy days, 

Lik® one of virtue’s fools that feed on praise j 
Till thy fresh glories, which now shine so bright. 

Grow stale, and tarnish witk'iSiif daily sight! 

Bdlieve me, royal youth, thy fruit must be. 

Or gathered ripe, or eat upon the tree. 

Heaven has to all allotted, soon or late. 

Some llSc& 3 ^revolution of their fate; 

Whose motions, if we watch and guide with skill, 

(For human good depends on human will). 
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Our fotjune rolls as from a smooth desc^it. 

And from the first imptwsion takes the bent; 

But, if unseized, she glides away lik«?wind. 

And leaves repenting folly far behind. 

Now, now she meets you with a glorious prize. 

And spreads her locks before her as she flies. 

Had thus old David, from whose loins you spring. 

Not dared when fortune called him to be king. 

At Gath an exile he might still remain. 

And Heaven's anointing oil had been in vain. 

Let his successful youth your hopes engage; 

But shun the example of declining age: 

Behold him setting in his western skies. 

The shadows lengthening as the vapours rise. 

He is not now, as when on Jordan's sand 
The joyful people thronged to see him laud. 

Covering the lieach, and blackening all the strand ; 

But like the Prince of Angels, from his height 
Comes tumbling downward with diminished light: 

Betrayed by one poor jflot to public scorn 
(Our only blessing since his cursed return) : 

Those heaps of peopl^ which one sheaf did bind. 

Blown ofl'jKid scattered by a puft’of wind. . 

What strength can he to your designs oppose. 

Naked of friends and round beset with foes? 

If Pharaoh's doubtful succour he should use, 

A foreign aid would more incense the Jews : 

Proud Egypt would dissembled friendship bring, 

Fon^pnt the war, but not support the king; 

Nor would the royal party e'er unite 
With Pliaraoh’s arms to assist the Jebusite ; 

Or? if tliey should, their interest soon would break. 

And with such odious aid make David weak. 

Air sorts of men by my successful arts. 

Abhorring kings, estran|p their altered hearts' 

From David's rule«^iid 'tis their general cry. 

Religion, commonwealth, and liberty. 

If you, as champion of the public good. 

Add to their arms a chief of royal blood, 

Whit may not Israel hope, and what app^use 
Might such a general gain by such a eftuse ? 

Not barren praise alone, that gaudy flower 
Fair only to the sight, but^olid power : 
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And nobler is a limited command, 

Given by the love of all your native land, 

Than a successive title, long and dark, ^ 

Drawn from the mouldy rolls of Noah’s ark. 

Ahahm and Achllophe}, j)t. i. 


63.—ALL-SUFKICIEXCY OFiTIIE CHRISTIAN RFXIGION. 

[T|1.I.C)TSIiN, 1630—1694, 

[John Tillotsos, the son of a clothier, born at Sowerby, in Yorkshire, in 1630, was 
educated at Clare Mall, Cambridge, and obtained a fellowship in 1651. He was 
ordained in 1660, and appointed preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, and lecturer at St. 
Laurence’s Church, Jewry, in 1664. From this time his rise was rapid, having Ireen 
appointed prebendar)- of Canterbury in 1669, dean in 1672, prebendary of St. Paul’s 
in 167s, and canon residentiary of St. l^ul’s in 1677 j clerk of the closet to William 
III. in April, 1689, dean of St. Paul’s in 1690, and archbishop of Canterbury in April, 
1691. 'i'illotson, who married Miss French, a niece of Oliver Cromwell, and step¬ 
daughter of Bishop Wilkins, died Novemlier 22, 1694. The first volume of his 
Sermons, many of wjiich were published separately, appeared in 1671, the second in 
1678, the third in 1682, the fourth in 1694, and the remaining ten volumes were 
brought out after his death. " The Rule of Faith,” a reply to Sergeant’s “ Sure 
Footing in Christianity,” die., appeared in 1666. Several editions of his collected 
works have Ijeen published. An account of his lifeapircared in 1717, and another, by 
T. Birch, was prefixed to a folio edition of his works puolished in 1732. Hailam 
(Lit. Hist., part iv. chap. 2) remarks:—“ The sermons of Tillotsoii were for half a 
century more read than any in our language. They are now bought almost as waste 
paper, and hardly read at all. Such is the fickleness of religious taste, as abundantly 
numerous instances would prove.”] 

Philosophy hath given us several plausible rules for the attaining of 
jjeace and tranquillity of mind, but they fall very much short of 
bringing mfcn to it. The very best of them fail us upon the greatest 
occasions. But the Christian religion hath effectually done all that 
which philosophy pretended to and aimed at. The precepts and 
promises of the Holy Scriptures are every way sufficient for our comfort, 
and for our instruction in righteousness, to correct all the eirors, and to 
bear us up unefer all the evils and ad<'ersities of human life; especially 
that holy and heavenly doctrine which-'*' contained in the admirable 
sermons of opr Saviour, whose excellentSiscourses when we read, what 
phijosopher do we not despise ? None of the philosophers could, upon 
fftire grounds, give tshat encouragerilhnt to theif scholars which our 
Saviour does to ^as,disciples :—“ Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me, and ye shall fiad rest to your souls. For my yoke is easy, and 
ipy burfen is light.” » 

This is the advantage of the Christian religion sincerely believed and 
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practised, that it gjves perfect rest and tranquillity to the mind of man; 
it frees ns from the guilt of an evil conscience, and from the power of 
our lusts, and from the slavish fear of death aifd of the vengeajice of 
another world. It builds our comfort upon a rock, which will abide 
all storms, and remain unshaken in every condition, will last and hold 
out for ever. “He that heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, 
(.saith our l..rt>rd,) I will liken him to a wise man who built his house 
upon a rock.” 

In short, religion makes the life of man a wii>e design, regular and 
eonstant to itself, because it unites alfour resolutions and actions in one 
great end ; whereas without religion, the life of man is a wild, and 
lluttering, and inconstant thing, without any certain scope and design. 
The \icious man lives at random, and acts by chance; for he that 
walks by no rule can carry on no settled and steady design. It would 
pity a man’s heart to see how hard such men are put to it for diversion, 
and what a burden lime is to them; and how solicitous they are to 
devis<; ways not to spend it but to s(juander it away; for their great 
grievance is consideration, and to be obliged tt) be intent upon anything 
that is serious. They hurry from one vanity and folly to another; and 
plunge themselves into drink, not to quench their thirst, but their guilt; 
and are beholden to every vain man, and to every trifling occasion that 
<•311 but help to take time off their hands. Wretched and inconsiderate 
men!—who have so»vast a work before them, the happiness of all 
eternity to lake care of and provide for, and yet are at a loss how to 
employ their time: so that irreligiou and vice makes life an extravagant 
and unnatural thing, because it perverts and overthrows the natural 
course and order of things. For instance, according to nature men 
labour to get an estate, to free themselves from temptations to rapine 
^nd injury; anjJ that they may have wherewithal to supply their own 
wants, and to relieve the needs of others. But now the covetous man 
heaps up riches, not to enjoy them, but to have them; and starves him- 
.self in the midst of plenty, and most unnaturally cheats and robs him¬ 
self of tliat which is his own ; and makes a hard shift to be as poor and 
miserable witB a great estate as any man can be without it. According 
to the design of nature, men shouIH eat and drink that ffiey may live; 
but the voluptuous man onlyjjjes that he may eat and drink. Nature, 
in all sensual enjoyments, designs pleasure, which may certainly be had 
within the limits of virtue: but vice rashly pursues pleasure into tjje 
enemies’ quarters, and never stops till the sinners be Surrounded, an3* 
seized upon by^ain and torment. 

So. that, take away God and religion, and men^ive to no purpo.se— 
without proposing any worthy and considerable end of life to them¬ 
selves. Whereas the fear of God, an^ the care of our immortal souls. 
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tixeth us upon one great design, to whieli our whole life, and all the 
actions of it, are ultimately referred. “ When we at'knowledge God," 
•says I^ctantius, “ as the author of tmr being, a', our sovereign, and our 
judge, our end and our happine.ss is then tixcd;" and we can have but 
one reasonable design, and that is, by endeavouring to please (iod, to 
gain bis favour and protection in this world, and to arrive at the blissful 
enjotunent of Him in the oilier, “In wJiose presence is fulness of jov, 
and at whose right hand ari' pleasures for evermore."— Senmms mi 
several Suljerts and>. Occasions. Sennon 28 — Jonhua xxiv. i - 
Objections against the True Re/igion Answered. 


64—OF OBSCUKITV. 

.1 [COWI.F.Y, 1618-1667. 

[Abhaiish C0W1.KY, the son of a grocer, born in txmdon in 1618, was educated at 
Westminster, and Trinity College, Cambridge. His first solume of poems, entitled 
“ Poetic Blossoms,” publishetl in ifi.t.t, conCtined “The Tragical History of Pyramus 
and Thisbe,” said to have been written when he was only ten years old. Ejected 
from Cambridge on account of his royalist opinions in 1643. he settletl in St. JuInPs 
College, Oxford. Coja-ley, who was employctl by the royal family, accompanied the 
Queen to Paris in 1646. Me returned in ifigft, when he published an edition of his 
poems, and took the degree of M.D. in Dec. if'57, but did not practise. In 16(15 he 
retired to Chertsey, where he died July aS, 1667, and was buried in Westminster 
Abliey, near Chaucer and Spenser. A moniiimeiit was erected to his memory by 
the Duke of Buckingham in 167.5. An edition of his works, with a “ Life of 
Cowley,” by Bishop Sprat, was published in 1688. Dr. Johnson (Lives of Poets) 
says: “Cowley, Milton, and Pope might he said to ‘lisp^in numbers,’and have 
given such earfy^iroois, not only of powers of language, but of comprehension of 
things, as to more tardy minds seems scaroely credible.’’ And in another part of his 
memoir. Dr. Johnson remarks: “ He his own time considered as of unrivalled 
excellence.” Clarendon represents him- "as having taken a flight beyond all that 
went before him j and Milton is said fa have declared that rhe three greatest* 
English pftets were Spmser, Shakspeare, and Cfowley. With respect to his prose. 
Dr. Johnson says: “ His thoughts are natural, and his stjile has a smooth and placid 
equabiliQr, which has never yet obtained its due commendittioiv” Hallam (Lit. 
Hist., pt. iv. ch. 7), remarks: “His few essays may even be reckoned among the 
earliest models of good writing.”] 

W HAT a bravte privilege is it to be fiee from all contentions, from all 
envying, or being envied; from receiymg or paying all kinds of 
ceremonies! It is, in my mind, a very'clelightful pastime for two good 
and agreeable friends to travel up and down together, in places where 
•tfiey are by nobody known, por know anybody. It was the case of 
I'Eneas and his J^hates, when they walked invisibly about the fields 
of Cartilage j Venus»herself 

A vail of thickened air around them cast. 

That none might knov^. or see them, as they passed. 
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The common sl,ory of Demosthenes’ confes.sion,,that he had taken 
great pleasure in hearing of a tanker-woman say, as he passed, " This 
is that Demosthenes,” is wonderftil ridiculous Itom so solid au ^rator. 

I myself have often met with that temptation to vanity (if it were 
any) ; but am so far from finding it any pleasure, that it only makes 
me run faster from the place, till I get, as it were, out of sight-shot. 
Democritus relates, and in such a manner as if he gloried in the good 
fortune and commodity of it, that when he came to Athens, nobody 
there did so much as take notice of him; anti Epicurus lived there 
very well—that is, lay hid many yeafs in his givens, so famous since 
that time, with his friend Metrodorus: after w^se death, making in 
one of his letters a kind of commemoration of the happiness which 
they two had enjoyed together, he adds at last, that he thought it no 
disparagement to those great felicities of their life, thit in the midst of 
the most talked-of and talking country in the world, they had lived so 
long, not only without fame, but almost without being heard of; and 
yet, within a very few years afterwards, there were never two names of 
men more known, or more generally celebrated. If we engage into a 
large ac<]uaintaiu« and various familiarities, we set open our gates to 
the invaders of most of our time: we expose our life to a quotidian 
ague of frigid impertinences, which would make a wise man tremble 
to think of. Now, as for bein^ known much by sight, and |x>inted at, 
I cannot comprehenik the honour that lies in that: whatsoever it be, 
every mountebank has it more than the best doctors, and the hangman, 
more than the Lord Chief Justice of a city. Every creature has it, 
both of nature and’art, if it be any ways extraordin^. It was as 
often said, “ This is tliftt Bucephalus,”* or, " This is that Incitatus,”t 
when they were led prancing through the streets, as “ This is that 
.Alexander,” o;;" This is that Domitianand truly, for the latter, I 
take Incitatus to have been a much more honourable bealt than his 
master, and more deserving the consulship than he the empire. 

1 love and tommend a true good fame, because it is the shadow of 
' virtue; not that it doth any good to the body which it accompanies, 
but it is an ttficacious shadow, and> like that of St. Peter, cures the 
diseases of others. The best kind of glory, no doubt, is that which is 
reflected from honesty, such-gs was the glory of Cato and Aristides; 
but it was harmful to them boiiE, and is seldom beneficial, to any man 
whilst he lives. What it is to him after his death, I cannot 
because I love not philosophy merely notional and«c*<9ectural j and n<f 
man who has Ynade the experiment has been so kyid.as to come back 


* The name of one of Alexander’s horses, The name of one of Domitian’s horses. 
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to inform us. Upon the whole matter, I account a jK^rson who has a 
moderate mind and' fortune, and lives in the conversation of two or 
three agreeable friends,* with little commerce in the world besides, who 
is esteemed well enough by his neighbours that know him, and is truly 
irreproachable by anybody ; and so, after a healthful quiet life, before 
the great inconveniences of old age, goes more silently out of it than 
he came in (for I would not have him so much as cry in the exit) ; 
this innocent deceiver of the world, as Horace calls him, this “muta 
peraona,” I take to ,have been more happy in his part than the 
greatest actors that fill the stage v#ith show and noise—nay, even than 
Augustus himself, who asked with his last breath whether he had not 
played his farce very w'cll.— Several Discourses, by way of Essays, in 
Verse and Prose, Book iii. 


65.—THE BARBER OF BAGDAD. 

[Morier, 1780— 1849. 

[James Morier, bom in 1780,,published anaccount of a tour in the East, entitled “ A 
Joum^ through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor to Constantinople in 1808-9.” >n 
1812. Appointed Secretary to SirGore Ousclcy, Bart., the British Ambassador to Persia 
in 1810, he published “ A Second Journey through Persia to Constantinople iK-twecn 
theyears 1810-6,” &c., in 1818. His first wojk of fiction, “The Adventures of Hajji 
Baba of Ispahan,”"published in 1824, was followed by “ Th» Adventures of Hajjt Baba 
of Ispahan in England” in 1828. Morier, who wrote some other novels, amongst 
which “ Zohrab, the Hostage,” published in 18,^2, and “ Ayesha, the Maid of Kars,” 
published in 18.14, “tc the best known, died at Brighton Match .10, 1849.] 

In the reign of the Caliph Haroun al Rashid, of happy memory, 
lived in the city of Bagdad a celebrated barber, of the name of AH 
Sakai. He was so famous for a steady hand, and dext^ity in his pro¬ 
fession, tlat he could shave a head, and trim a beard and whiskers, 
with his eyes blind-folded, without once draw'ing blood. There was 
not a man of any &sbiuu at Bagdad who did not emphry him ; and 
such a run of business had he, that at length he became proud and 
insolent, and would scarcely ever touch a head whose m'aster was not 
at least a Beg or an Aga. Wood fdf fuel was always scarce and dear 
at Bagdad j and, as his shop consumed ^g,^reat deal, the wood-cutters 
brought theif loads to him in preference, almost sure of meeting with 
a ready sale. It happened one day, that a poor wood-cutter, new in 
hfe profession, afid-ignorant of the character of Ali Sakai, went to his 
shop, and offered ,^im for sale a load of wood, which he had just 
brought from a consiSerable distance in the country, on his ass. . Ali 
immediately offered him a price, making ase of these words, “ For all 
the wood that was upon the ass,'\ The wood-cutter agfreed, unloaded 
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his beast, and asked for the money. “ You have not given me all the 
wood yet,” said the barber ; “ I must have the paclc-saddle (which is 
chiefly made of wood) into the bargain ; that^as our agreen^nt.” 

“ Ilow!" said the other, in great amazement; “ who ever heard of 
such a bargain ? It is impossible.” In short, after many words and 
much altercalku^ the overbearing barber seized the pack-saddle, wood 
and all, and sent away the poor peasant in great distress. He im¬ 
mediately ran to the cadi, and stated his griefs; the cadi was one of 
the barber’s customers, and refused to hear thf; case. The wood¬ 
cutter went to a higher judge ; he als^fc patronized Ali Sakai, and made 
light of the complaint. • The poor man then appealed to the mufti 
himself; \\ho, having pondered over tlie question, at length settled, 
that it was too diflSenIt a case for him to decide, no provision being 
made for it in the Koran ; and therefore he must put up with his 
loss. The w'ood-cutter was ut)t disheartened ; but forthwitli got a scribe 
to write a ])etition to the calipli himself, which he duly presented on 
Friday, the day when he went in state to the mosque. The caliph’s 
punctuality in reading petitions is well-known, and it was not long 
liefore the wood-cutter was called to his j)resence. 'When he had 
a]>proached the caliph, he kneeled and kissed the ground; and then 
placing his arms straight before him, hisliands covered with the sleeves 
of his cloak, and his feet close tfgcther, he awaited the decision of his 
case. “ Friend,” saidjhe caliph, ‘ the barber has words on his side— 
you have equit)' on yours. I’he law must Ite defined by words, and 
ttgreemenfs must be made by words: the former miLst have its course, 
or it is nothing; antf agreements must be kept, or there would be no 
faith between man aiiA man; therefore the barber must keep all his 

wood; but-” Then calling the wood-cutter close to him, the 

caliph whispered something in his ear, which none but he could hear, 
and then sent him away quite satisfied. • 

Here then I made a pause in my narrative, and said (whilst I 
extended a small tin cup which I held in my hand), “ Now, my noble 
audience, if you will give me something, I w’lll tell you what the 
caliph said to'the wood-cutter." I had excited great curiosity, and 
there was scarcely one of my heartfrs who did not give nfe a piece of 
money. 

“ 'Well then,” said I, " the caliph whispered to the \yood-cutter 
what he was to do, in order to get satisfaction from the barber, and 
what that was I will now relate. The wood-cuttes-fcJ»'ing made his* • 
obeisances, retufned to his ass, which was tied withffijt, took it by the 
halter, and ’ proceeded to his home. A few days <TOer, he applied to 
the barber, as if nothing had happened between them, requesting that 
he, and a companion of his from the country, might enjoy the dexterity 
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of his hand; and ^he price at which both operations were to be per¬ 
formed was settled. When the wood-cutter’s crown had been 
prop^ly shorn, Ali S&kal asked where his companion was. “ He is 
just standing without here,” said the other, “and he shall come in 
presently.” ^Accordingly he went out, and returned, leading his ass 
after him by Jb|dter. “ This is my companion,” sa;d he, “ and you 
must sliave him.” “ Shave him!” exclaimed the barber, in the 
greatest surprise; “it is enough that I have consented to demean 
myself by touching fou, and do yon insult me by asking me to do as 
much to your ass ? Away with you, or I’ll send you both to Jehanum 
and forthwith drove them out of his shop. 

The wood-cutter immediately went to the caliph, was admitted to 
his presence, and related his case. “ ’Tis well,” said the commander 
of the faithful: “ brin^ Ali Sakai and his razors to me this instant,” he 
exclaimed to one of His' officers ; and in tfie course of ten minutes the 
barber stood before him. “ Why do you refuse to shave this man’s 
companion?” said the caliph to the barber; “was not that j'our 
agreement ?” Ali. kissing the ground, answered, “ ’Tis true, () 
caliph, tliat such was our agreement; but who ever made a companion 
of an ass before ? or who ever before thought of treating it like a 
trae believer?” “You may say right,” said the caliph; “but, at'the 
same time, who ever thought of insisting upon a pack-saddle being 
included in a load of wood? No, no, it is tlie wood-cutter's turn 
now. To the ass immediately, or you know the consequences.” The 
barber was then obliged to prepare a great quantity of soap, to lather 
the beast from head to foot, and to shave him in “the presence of the 
caliph, and of the whole court, whilst he was'jeered and mocked by 
the taunts and laughing of all the bystanders. The poor w'ood-cutter 
was then dismissed with an appropriate present of .money, and all 
Bagdad rtisouuded with the story, and celebrated the justice of the 
commander of the faithful .—The Adventures of' Hajji Baba of 
Ispahan, vol. i. ch. xiii. ■’ 


' 66.—THE CHARACTE^l OF WALLENSTEIN. 

[Schiller, 1759—1803. 

[Friedrich 'Schiller, bom at Marbach, on the banks of the Neckar, November 
o' 10, 1759, was enrolled as a student of law at Stuttgardt in 177,?. This profeision he 
exchang^ for tfiiiV>t# inedicine in 1775, and took his degree in 1780. His mind 
was, however, dir^^ to literature; and he published “ The Robbers” in 1781. The 
drama was produce s^th great success at Mannheim in 1782. He wrote numerous 
dramas and poems, and was m^jnted Professor of History at Jena in 1789, where 
he composed "The Histoiy ofijie Thirty Years’ War.” 'The tragedy of " Wallen¬ 
stein” was published in 17997 " iy(aria Stuart” appeared in 1800, and “William 
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Tell” in 1S04. A collected edition of his prose and poetical works, translated into 
English, appeared in’the Standard Library of Mr. Bohn, who remarks in the pre- 
&ce: “ Schiller undoubtedly ranks as the greatest genius Germany. Equally cele¬ 
brated as a poet, philosopher, and hi.storian, he es.sayrf every species of literary 
composition, and excelled m.alL His works bear the unequivocal impress of a master 
mind.” He died May 9, at Weimar, to which place he had (wfeied on quitting 
Jena in 1799. His life, Iw Xhotna* Carlyle, appeared in and Palleske’s 

Memoir, translated by Lily Wallace, in 1859.] 

Thus did Wallenstein,* at the age of fifty, terminate bis active and 
extraordinary life. To ambition he owed both-his greatness and his 
ruin; with all his failings, he posses^d great and admirable qualities, 
and, had be kept himself within due bounds, he would have lived and 
died without an equal. The virtues of the ruler and the hero, pru¬ 
dence, justice, firmness, and courage, are strikingly prominent features 
in his character; but he wanted the gentler virtues of the man, which 
adorn the hero, and make tlfc ruler beloved. Terror was the talisman 
with which he worked; extreme in his pimishments as in his rewards, 
he knew how to keep alive the zeal of his followers, while no general 
of ancient or modem times could boast of being obeyed with equal 
alacrity. Submission to his wilt was more prized by him than bravery; 
for, if the soldiers work by the latter, it is on the former that the 
general depends. He continually kept up the obedience of his troops 
by capricious orders, and profusely rewarded the readiness to obey even 
in trifles; because he Rooked ralther to the act itself than its object. 
He once i.ssued a decree, with the penalty of death on disobedience, 
that none but red sashes should be worn in the army. A captain of 
horse no sooner heaikl the order, than pulling off liis gold-embroidered 
sa.sh, he trampled it urwler foot j Wallenstein, on being informed of 
the circumstance, promoted him on the spot to the rank of colonel. 
His comprehensive glance was always directed to the whole, and in all 
his apparent caprice, he steadily kept in view some general scope or 
bearing. The robberies committed by the soldiers in a friendly 
country, had Igd to the severest orders against marauders; and all who 
should be caught thieving were threatened with the halter. Wallen¬ 
stein himself having met a straggler in the open country upon the 
field, commanded him to be seized without trial, as a t&nsgressor of 
the law, and in his usual vo^iw of thunder, exclaimed, “ Hang the 


• Albrecht Wensel Eusebius, Duke of Mecklenburg and C<fti»t‘of Waldstein, com¬ 
monly called Walleostdn, was put to death at the Castle of Egy;, J^ebruaiy *5, 16,^4, 
by a band of soldiers, ordered 1 ^ the Emperor Ferdinand 11 . vrake him dead or alive. 
This great general, who distinguished himself agtunet Gustavus Adolphus during the 
Thirty Years’ War, fell a victim to the treadiery of Khcolomini and others, who repre¬ 
sent^ to the Emperor that he had conspired a^nst him. 
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fellow," against which no opposition ever availed. The soldier pleaded 
and proved his innocence, but the irrevocable sentence had gone forth. 
“ H^g then innocent,” cried the inexorable Wallenstein, “ the guilty 
will nave then more reason to tremble.” Preparations were already 
making to execute the .sentence, when the soldier, who gave himself 
up for lo,st, formed the desjK'raie resolution of not dying without 
revenge. He fell furiously upon his judge, but was overpowered by 
numbers, and disarmed before he could tiilfil his design. “ Now let 
him go,” said the Duke, “it will excite sutlicient terror.”* • 

His muniticcnce wa.-, .supported by an immense income, which was 
estimated at three millions of tlorins yearly, without reckoning the 
enormous sums whirli ho raised under the name of contrilnitions. Hi.s 
liberality and clearness of understanding raised him above the religious 
prejudices of his age : and the Jesuits never forgave him for basing 
seen through their .system, and for regardfng the Pope as nothing more 
tlian a Bishop of Rome. 

But as no one ever yet came to a fortunate end who (juarrelled with 
the church, Wallen.stein also must augment the number of its victims. 
Through the intrigues of the monks he lost, at Ratisbon, the command 
of the army, and at Egra his life; by the same arts, jx-rliaps, he lost 
what was of more consequence, his honourable name atid good repute 
w'ith posterity. 

For in justice it must be admitted"that the pens which have traced 
the lii.story of this extraordinarj' man are not untinged with i)artiality, 
and that the trcacheiy of the Duke, and his designs upon the throne of 
Bohemia, rest not so much upon proven fact.v as upon probable con¬ 
jecture. No documents have yet l>een brought to light whiidi disclose 
with historical certainty the secret motives of his conduct; and among 
all his public and well-attested actions there is, perhajy, not one which 
could not have had an innocent end. Many of his most obnoxious 
measures proved nothing but the earnest wish he entertained for peace j 
most of the others are explained and justified by the well-fomided dis¬ 
trust he entertained of the Emperor, and the excusable wi.sh of main¬ 
taining his own importance. It is true, that his conduct towards the 
Elector of Bavaria, and the dictates of an implacable spirit, look too 
like an unworthy revenge; but .still, none of his actions perhaps 
w'arrant up in holding his treason proved. If necessity and de.spair at 
Ipst forced him to de.«erve the sentence which Irad been pronounced 
'against him WBii^-innocent, still this, if true, will not justify that sen¬ 
tence. Thus yi^Benstein fell, not because he was a rebel, but he be¬ 
came a rebel becawe he fell. Unfortimate in life, that he made a 
victorious party his enemy, and still more unfortunate in death, that 
the same party survived him |ind wrote his history .—lUstwy of the 
Thirty Years' War, Book iv. 
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67.—THE PYRAMIDS. 

[Bei.zoki, 1778—18*3. 

[Giovanni Battista Belzoni, the son of a barber, vras*bom at Padua in 17^8, and 
educated at Rome for the priesthood. Showing little incliruition for the sacred calling, 
he quitted Home in 1800, and visited other parts of Europe, arriving in England in 
1803. In this country, where he took a wife and resided some years, he obtained a 
livelihood by exhibiting feats of strength at the theatres. I Ic repaired to Egypt in 
1815 ftir the purpose of constructing an hydraulic machine for Mehemet Ali, but was 
comV’llol to abandon the work on account of the opposition of the. people. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Burckhardt, Mr. Salt employed Bclzo^i to remove the colossal 
imst then recently discovered at Thebes. TJhis task he accomplished, and, under the 
auspices of Mr. Salt, he made a .second journey into Egypt and .Nubia in 1817, and 
discovered some important ruins at Carnac. Belzoni quitted Egypt in i8ig, having 
explored in various directions, and, on his arrival in England in 1820, published a 
narrative of his disixivcries. He oi>ened an exhibition of his Egyptian antiquities in 
Umdon in 1821, and set oil' for Africa in 1823, intending to proceed to Timbuctoo, 
but fell a victim to djsentcry at ^ato, in Benin, December 3, 1823.] 

So much has been alread)' said about the ppamids, that very little is 
left to observe resjieeting ilieni. Their great apirearance of antiquity 
certainly leads as to suppose, that they must have been constructed at 
an earlier period than any other edifices to be seen in Eg)!?!. It is 
somewhat singular that Homer does not mention them; but this is no 
proof that they did not exist in his time: on the contrary, it may be 
sujiposed they were so generally known that he thought it useless to 
sjK-ak of them. It airpears that Tn the time of Herodotus, as little was 
known of the second jiyramid as before the late opening,* with this 
exception, that in his time the .second pyramid was nearly in the state 
in which it was left when dosed by the builders, who must have 
covered the entrance witli the coating so that it might not be perceived. 
But at the time 1 w'as fortunate enough to find my way into it, the 
entrance was concealed by the rubbish of the coating, which must 
have been nearl^f perfect at the time of Herodotus: notwitSistanding 
this, W'e were as much in the dark in this present age as he was in his. 
We know, however, now', that it has been opened by some of the 
rulers or chiefs of Pigypt—a fact that affords no small satisfaction to 
the inquirer on- the subject of these monuments. Some persons, who 
w'ould rather let this circumstance Annain in obscurity, regretted that I 
should have found the inscription on the wall, which proved it to have 
been opened at so late a perTocl* as very little more than a thousand 
years ago; but I beg them to recollect that the present opening haji^ 


* Belzoni, in 1817, succeeded in opening the I^ramid Cf Cephren. With the 
Chevalier Frcdiani, he explored the interior, and discovered the sarcophagus in the great 
chamber. 
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not only made known this very interesting circumstance, but has 
thrown much light on the manner in which these enormous masses 
were erected, as weH, as explained the purposes for which they were 
mad^t 

The circumstance of having chambers and a sarcophagus (which un¬ 
doubtedly contained the remains of some great personage), so uniform 
with those in the other pyramid, I think leaves very little question but 
that they were erected as sepulchres j and I really wonder that any 
doubt has ever existed, considering what could be learned from the 
firet pyramid, which” has been sc. long open. This contains a spacious 
chamber with a sarcophagus j the passages are of such dimensions as 
to admit nothing larger than the sarcophagus j they had been closely 
shut up by large blocks of granite from within, evidently to prevent 
the removal of that relic. Ancient authors are pretty well agreed in 
asserting that these monuments were erected to contain the remains of 
two brothers, Cheops and Cephren, kings of hlgypt. They are sur¬ 
rounded by other smaller pyramids, intermixed with mausoleums on 
burial grounds. Many mummy-pits have been continually found tliere; 
yet with all these proofs, it has been asserted that they were erected 
for matiy other purposes than the true one, and nearly as absurd as that 
they served for graqaries. 

Some consider them as built for astronomical purposes, but there is 
nothing in their construction to favour this supposition. Others main¬ 
tain that they were meant for the performance'’ of holy ceremonies by 
the Egyptian priests. Anything, in short, for the sake of contradiction, 
or to have something new to say, finds its advocate. If the ancient 
authors had advanced that they were erected for treasuries, the moderns 
would have agreed perhaps more in conformity with the truth, that 
they were made for sepulchres; and they would not have failed to see 
plainly these circumstances, which clearly prove tlie-facts, and which 
are not noticed as they ought to be. 1 will agree with otliers thus far, 
that the Egyptians, in erecting these enormous masses^ did not fail to 
make their sides due north and south, and consequently, as they ^re 
square, due east and west. Their inclination, too, is such as to give 
light to the north side at the tin^e of the solstice. But even all this 
does not prove in the least that they were erected for astronomical 
purposes, though it is to be observed that the Egyptians connected 
astronomy with their religious ceremonies, as we found various zodiacs 
’hot only amot ^^t he temples, but in their tombs also.— Narrative of 
the Operations^nd Recent Researches in Egypt and Nubia. Second 
Journey. 
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68.—A tOVER'S HEART SERVED UP AS‘A DISH. 

•[Howei.l, 1594—^ 166 . 

[James Howei.e, born near Brecknock about I<i94. was educated at Jesus College, 
Oxford. 1 le was appointed, manager of a patent glass manu&ctoty in London, and 
travelled on the continent from 1619 to 1621, in which year he was elected a fellow 
of Jesus Coflfcge. He became secretary to l,ord Scrope in 1626, secretary to an 
extraordinary embassy to Denmark in 16.32, and having filled various appointments, 
obtained the clerkship of the Council at Whitehall in 1640. Howell, sent to the 
Elect in 164,3, was liberated soon after the execution M Charles I., and at the 
Ristoration was appointed historiograi>hc» royal. He died Nov. 1666, and was 
buried in the Temple Church. Ilowollwas a prolific writer. Mis best known 
works are “ Dcndrologia, Dodona’s Grove, or the Vocal Forest," a poem pub¬ 
lished in 1640, and the“Epistoke Ho-Elian»: Familiar Letters, Domestic and 
I'oreign, iVc.” of which the first volume appeared in 1645, and the second in 165.^.] 

Being* lately in France, iind returning in a co.nch from- Paris to 
Konen, I lighted ujion the society of a knowing gentleman, who re¬ 
lated to me a choice stoiy, which, peradveiiture, you may make some 
use of in your way. 

Some hundred and odd years since, there was in France one 
Captain Canicy, a gallant gentleman of an ancient extraction, and 
kcepur of Coucy Castle, which is yet standing, and in good repair. 
He fell in love with a young gentlewoman, and courted her for his 
wife. There was reciprocal live between them, but her parents 
understanding of it, Ry way of prevention, they shuffled up a forced 
match 'twixt her and one Monsieur Fayel, who was a great heir. 
Captain Coucy hereupon quitted France in discontent, and went to 
the wars in llungary against the I’urk.s, where he received a mortal 
wound, not f:ir froni*15uda. Being carried to his lodgings, he 
languished some days; Init a little before his death he spoke to an 
ancient sen'ant»of his, that he had many proofs of his fidelity and 
truth, but now he had a great business to entrust him with, which he 
conjured him by all means to do; which was, that after his death he 
s^iould get his body to be opened, and then to take his heart out of 
his breast, and put it in an earthen pot to be baked to powder; then 
to put the powder into a handsom^ box, with that braceiet of hair he 
had worn long about his wrist, which was a lock of Mademoiselle 
Fayel’s hair, and put it amongv-tlie powder, together with a little note 
he had written with his own blood to her; and after hff had given 
him the rites of burial, to make all the speed he could.to France, a»d ^ 
deliver the said box to Mademoiselle Fayel. The*^id servant did as 


* This letter, addressed to Ben Jonsnn, is dated Westminster, May 3, 16.35. 
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his master had conjmanded him, and so went to France; and coming 
one day toMons. Fayel’s house, he suddenly met him with one of his 
scrvaijts, and examined him, because he knew he was Captain Coucy’s 
servant; and, finding him timorous and faltering in his speech, Jie 
searched him and found the said box in his pocket, with the note 
which expressed what was therein : he dismissed the bearer with 
menaces that he should come no more near his house. Mons. Fayel 
going in, sent for his cook, and delivered him the powder, charging 
him to make a little {vell-relished dish of it, without losing a jot of it, 
for it was a very costly thing, and comntanded him to bring it in him¬ 
self after the last course at supper. The cook bringing in the dish 
accordingly, Mons. Fayel commanded all to avoid the room, and began 
a serious discourse with his wife ; however, since he had married her, he 
observed she was always melancholy, and he feared she was inclining to 
a con.sumption, therefore he had provided Ber with a very precious cor¬ 
dial, which he was well assured would cure her: ihereujion he matle 
her eat up the whole dish ; and afterwards much importuning him to 
know what it was, he told her at last, she had eaten Couey’s heart, and 
so drew the box out of his pocket and showed her the note and the 
bracelet. In a sudden exultation of joy she, with a far-fetched .sigh, 
said, this is a precious cordial indeed ; and so licked the dish, saying, it 
is so precious, that 'tis pity to put ever any meat upon it. So she 
went to bed, and in the morning she was found,.stone dead. 

This gentleman told me that this sad story is painted in Coucy 
Castle, and remains fresh to this day .—Familiar Letters, Book i, lect. 6, 
letter ao. *■ 


69.—THE MUSICAL CONTEST. 

[Foni>, 1586. 

[John Fohd, bom at Ilsington, Devon, in 11|86, became a member of the Middle 
Temple November 16, 1602, and attained certain success ip his profession. 
“ Fame’s Memorial,” an elegy on the death of the Earl of Devonshire, his fi^t 
poetical production, appeared in 1606. According to the piactice of that time, 
Ford assistet^ Webster, Decker, and others in the composition of plays. His first 
dramatic production, “The Lover’s MAancholy,” was acted Nov. 24, 1628, and 
printed in 1629. “The Brokeit Heart” and “ Love’s Sacrifice,” appeared in i6.sg, 
“The Chronicle History of Perkin Warbeck^^flt 16,44, the comedy of “The Fancies 
Cha.ste and Noble ” in 1638, and the comedy of ‘"rhe Ladies’ Trial ” in 16.49. In 
conjunction with Ilecker, he wrote “ The Sun’s Darling,” a moral masque, printed 
in 1657. His'StsMsatic works, with explanatory notes, were edited by Gifford in 
1827. Another ^tion, with a biography, by Hartley Coleridge, appeared in 1840. 
It is supposed thktahaut 16,49 Ford retired to his native place, where he soon alter 
died. Gifford says, “The style of Ford is altogether original, and his own. , With¬ 
out the majestic march which distinguishes the poetry of Massinger, and with little 
or none of that light and playful humour which characterises the dialogue of 
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Fletcher, or even of Shiriqr, he is yet elegant, and easy, and harmonious, and though 
rarely sublime, yet lufficiently elevated for the most pathetic tones of that passion 
on whose romantic energies he chiefly delighted to dwell*] 

Scene.—The Palace at Famagosta. Amelhus and Mmaphon 

discoursing. 

Men.: A jewel, my Amethus, a fair youth ; 

A youUt, whom, if 1 were but superstitiom, 

I should repute an excellence more high. 

Than mere creations are: to^add delightf 
I’ll tell you how I found him. 

Arnet.; Prithee do. 

Men.: Passing from Italy to Greece, the tales 

Which poets of an elder time have feigned 
I'o glorify their Teipple, bred in me. 

Desire of visiting that jiaradise. 

To Thessaly 1 came ; and living private. 

Without acquaintant-e of more sweet companions. 

Than the old inmates to my love, ray thoughts, 

1 day by day freqtiented silent groves, 

And solitary walks. One morning early 
This accident encountered me : I lieard 
The swc«tcst and most givishing contention. 

That art [and§ nature ever were at strife in. 

Ainet.; I cannot yet conceive, what you infer 
By art and nature. 

Men,: 1 shall soon resolve you. 

A sound of miftic touched mine ears, or rather 
Indeed, entranced my soul: as I stole nearer, 

Invited,b}' the melody, 1 saw i 

This youth, this fair faced youth, upon his lute. 

With strains of strange variety and harmony, 

Procldiming, as it seemed, so bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the bird.s, 

That,*as they flocked about him, all stood silent,. 

Wond’ring at what they heard. I wondered too. 

Amet.: And so do I; good ! on- 

Men.: A nightingale, 

Nature’s best skilled musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and for every several strain 
The w511 shaped youth could touch, she s^” j her own; 

He could not run division with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument, than she. 

The nightingale, did witli her.various notes 

N 3 
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Reply to :• for a voice, and for a sound, 

Amethus, ’tis muck easier to believe 
That sucJi they were, than hojje to hear again. 

.How did the rivals j)art ? 

You term them rightly ; 

For they were rivals, and their mistress, harmony,— 
Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, tliaf a bird 
Whom art l*id never tatp>ht cliffs,* moods, or notes. 
Should vie with him tor mastery, w'hose study 
Had busied ntany hours to pertect practice: 

To end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly. 

So many voluntaries, atid so t]uicjj, 

1 hat there was curios.ly and cunning. 

Concord in di.scord, lines ot differing method 
Meeting in one full centre of delight, 

.• Now for the bird. 

The bird, ordained to be 
Music's first martyr, strove to imitate 
1 hese .several .sounds: which, when her warbling throat 
hailed Ill, for grief, down drcjiiped she on his lute. 

And brake her heart ! It was the quaintest sadness, 

1 o see the conqueror upon her hearse. 

To weep a funeral elegy of tears ; 

That, trust me, my Amethus, I could chi’le 
Mine own unmanly weakness, that nfede me 
A fellow-mourner with him, 

■ I believe thee. 

fee looked upon the trophies of his art, 

en sighed, then wijied his eyes, then sighed and cried : 
„ Alas poor creature ! I will soon revenge- - 
Ihis cruelty upon the author of it • 

;; Henceforth thl lute, guilty of innocent blood. 

Shall nevCT more betray a harmless peace 
lo an untimely endand in that sorrow, 

^ he was pashing it againstf a tree, 

I suddenly stept in. 

Amet. : Thou hast discoursed 

A truthsBf mirth and pity. ' 

_ YAe Lover's Melancholy, Act i. Sceije i 


Amet. 
Men.: 


* A term in music. 


t he., dashing in pieces. 


fPorrf. 
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70.—CJOD’S LAW MANIFESTED BY CREATION. 

•[Hookkr, 155.-J—1^00. 

[RiciiAKD Hooker was bom at Heavytree, near Exeter, in 1553, and was educated at 
Corpus Christi CollcRC, Oxford. He was appointed I.ecturer on Hebrew in the Uni¬ 
versity in 1579, Master of the Temple in 1585. Anxious to obtain leisure to 
complete his great work on “The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,” he applied to 
Wliitgift, who conferred upon him the living of Boscombe, in Wiltshire, in 1591, and 
he was made a prctjcndary of Salisbury in the same year. The first four books of " The 
Laws of Eadesiasticul Poliity” appearetl in l,>;94> thcfifiluin > 597 < and the sixth, 
sr-venth, and eighth books did not appear until 1647, neafly half a century after his 
death, which tixik place Nov. 2, 1600, at Bishopsboume, Kent, to which living he 
had been presented by Queen Elizabeth, July 7, i.SO.S- Hallam (“ Lit. Hist.,” pt. ii., 
ch. i.) spi'.iks of the Ecclesiastical Polity as “ A monument of real learning, in pro¬ 
fane as well as theological antit|uity.” In the seventeenth century Hooker received the 
surname of Judicious. His life, written by Isaac Walton, was published in 1670.] 

Whekei'oee U) come to tlie*Iaw of nature: albeit tliereby we some- 
limes mean that manner of working which God hath set for each 
created thing to keep; yet forasmuch as those things are termed 
most properly natural agents, which keep the law of their kind un¬ 
wittingly, as the heavens and elements of the world, which can do no 
otherwise than they dt); and forasmuch as we give unto intellectual 
natures the name of Voluntary Agent.s, that so we may distingui.sh 
I Item frmn the other; cxpedientji will be, that we sever the law of 
nature oltserved by tht one from that which the otbrT is tied unto. 
Touching the former, their strict keeping of one tenure, statute, and 
law, ig spoken of by all, but hath in it more than men have as yet 
attained to know, of perhaps ever shall attain, seeing the travail of 
wading herein is given <>f God to the sons of men ;* that perceiving 
how much the least thing in the world hath in it more tlian the wisest 
are able to re^h unto, they may by this means learn humility. 
Moses, in describing the work of creation, attributeth speech unto 
God: " God said, let there be light: let there be a firmament: let 
the waters under the heaven be gathered together into one place: let 
the earth bring forth : let there be lights in the firmament of heaven.” 
Was this only the intent of Moses, to signify the infinite greatness of 
God’s power by the easiness of His Sccomplishing such effects, without 
travail, pain, or labour? Surely it seemeth that Moses had herein 
besides this a further purpose, namely, first to teach that G«d did not 
work as a neces.sary but a voluntary agent, intending beforehand and, 
decreeing with Himself that which did outwardly proceed from Him: 


♦ Eccles. ill. 9, 10. See Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, bk. ii., “ Knowledges 
are as pyramids, whereof bistc*y is the basis,” fijp., &c. 
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secondly, to show .that God did then institute a Lny natural to be ob¬ 
served by creatures, and therefore according to the manner of laws, the 
instiljition thereof is Sescribed as being established by solemn injunc¬ 
tion. His commanding those things to be which are, and to be in 
such sort as they are, to keep that tenure and course which they do, 
importeth tlie establishment of natute’s law. This world’s first crea¬ 
tion, and the preservation since of things created, what is it but only 
so far forth a manifestation by execution, what the eternal law of God 
is concerning things taatural ? .^nd as it coraeth to pass in a kingdom 
rightly ordered, that after a law is once published, it presently takes 
effect far and wide, all states framing themselves thereunto; even so 
let us think it fareth in the natural course of the wcn-ld: since the 
time that God did first proclaim the edicts of His law upon it, 
heaven and earth have hearkened unto His voice, and their labour 
hath been to do His will: “He made a law for the rain;"* He 
gave his “ decree unto the sea, that the waters should not pass 
his commandment.” t Now if nature should intermit her course, 
and leave altogether, though it were but for a while, the obser¬ 
vation of her own laws ; it those principal and mother elements of 
the world, whereof all things in this lower world are made, should 
lose the qualities which now they have; if the frame of that heavenly 
arch erected over our heads should loosen and dissolve itself; if celes- 
tial spheres should forget their wonted motions, and by irregular 
volubility turn themselves any way as it might happen; if the prince 
of the lights of heaven, which now as a giant doth run his unwearied 
course,{ should, as it were, through a languishing faintness begin to 
stand and to rest himself; if tlie moon should* wander from her beaten 
way, the times and seasons of the year blend themselves by disordered 
and confused mixture, the winds breathe out their last, gasp, the clouds 
yield no^rain, the earth be defeated of heavenly influence, the fruits of 
the earth pine away as children at the withered breasts of their 
mother, no longer able to yield them relief: what wOuld become of 
man himself whom these things now do all serve? See we not 
plainly that obedience of creatures unto the law of ndture is the stay 
of the whole world ?—Of the Emws of Ecclesiastical Polity, bk. i. 
cb. iii. § 2 . 


♦ Job xzviii. *6. 


t Jer. V. 22. 


i Psalm zix. g. 
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71.—ON TYRANNY AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF'MERCENARIES BY 

TYRANTS. ^ 

[Sir W. R/11.KICH, 1552—«6i8. 

[Walter Raleigh, born at Hayes, near Budleigh, in Devonshire, in 1552, entered 
Oriel College, Oxford, in 1568, went as a volunteer to France in and served in 
the continental wars for several years. Received with favour at Court, he vras knighted, 
and took part in expeditions for planting colonies in North America. Raleigh dis- 
tinguisheil himself in various engagements with the Spanish Armada in 1588. in 
1595 he sailed in search of the fabulous El Dorado, and having made some con¬ 
quests in South America, on his return ii\i5q5 publishes an account of his voyage, 
under the title “The Discovery of the I.arge, Rich, and Beautiful Empire of 
Guiana.” He distinguished himself at the capture of Cadiz in 1596, and took 
Fayal in 1597; but on the death of Elizabeth he fell out of fevour, and was tried for 
high treason at Winchester, and found guilty in September, lOo.'?. Though le- 
prieved, he remained a prisoner in the Tower thirteen years, during which time he 
wrote the fragment of “The History of the World,” published in 1614. flaving 
obtained his release, he sailed'/or Guiana in 1617, and on his return to England 
in July, ifii8, was arrested at the instigation of the Spaniards, whose |)Ossessiuns in 
the new world he had assailed. On the 28th of October, 1618. the sentence was 
passed upon him, and he was beheaded, Oct. 29. Hallam remarks (“ Lit. Hist.,” 
pt. iii. ch. 7), “ We should expect from the prison hours of a soldier, a courtier, a 
busy intriguer in state allairs, a poet and man of genius, something well worth our 
notice, but hardly a prolix I'.istory of the ancient world, hardly disquisitions 
on the sites of Paradise and the travels of Cain.” Sir W. Kalwgh’s biography has 
lieen written by several authors. His Life, by Oldys, appealed in i?.?.?: by T, 
Birch, in 17.^1; by A. Cayley, in jSog; by Mrs. Thompson, in 1830; by P. F. 
Tytler, in l8.kl; by M. Napier, in 1853; and by C. Whitehead, in 1854. The 
“ Edinburgh Review,” vol. Ixxi. contains an article on Sir Walter Raleigh, and a bio¬ 
graphy is given by Wood in his “ Athen. Oxon.”] 

That which we properly call tyranny is a violent form of government, 
not respecting the gooifl of the subject, but only the pleasure of the 
commander. 1 purposely forbear to say, that it is the unjust rule of 
one over manj: for very truly doth Cleon, in Thucydides,* tell the 
Athenians, that their dominion over their subjects was^one%ther than 
a mere tyranny; though it were .so, that they themselves were a great 
city, and a* popular estate. Neither is it peradventure greatly 
needful, that I should call this form of commanding violent j since it 
may well add easily be conceived, that no man willingly performs 
obedience to one regardless of hfs life and welfare, unless himself be 
either a madman, or (which is little better) wholly possessed with 
some extreme passion of love. , 

The practice of tyranny is not always of a like extremity; for sicqe 
lords are more gentle than others to their very slaves; and he that ii 
most cruel to Some is mild enough towards others, though it be but for 


* Book vi. 
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his own advantage^ Nevertheless, in large domiiyons, wherein the 
ruler’s discretion cannot extend itself unto notice of the difference 
whicly might be fouhd between the wortli of several men; it is 
commonly seen that the taste of sweetness, drawn out of oppression, 
hath so good a relish, as continually inflames the tyrant’s appetite, and 
will not suffer it to be restrained within -any limits of respect. Why 
should he seek out bounds to prescribe unto his desires, who cannot 
endure the face of one so honest, as may put him in remembrance of 
any moderation ? It^s much that he hath gotten by extorting from 
some few ; by sjtaring mwe, he should have riches in goodly abun¬ 
dance : he hath taken a good deal from every one ; but every one 
could liave spared more : he hath wrung all their purses, and now he 
hath enough; but (as covetousness is never satisfied) he thinks that all 
this is too little for a stock, though it were indeed a good yearly 
income. Therefore he deviseth new^ tricks of robbery, and is not 
better plea.sed with the gains than with the art of getting. He is 
hated for this, and he knows it well; but he thinks by cruelty to 
■ change hatred into fear. So he makes it his exercise fo torment and 
murder all whom he suijpecteth: in which course, if he .suspect 
none unjustly, he may be said to deal craftily 5 but if innocency be not 
safe, how can £31 this make any conspirator to stand in fear, since the 
traitor is no worse rewarded than the quiet man ? Wherefore he 
can think upon none other security than to disarm all his subjects, 
to fortify himself within some strong place, and, for defence of his person 
and state, to hire as many lusty soldiers as shall be thought suffi¬ 
cient. * 

These must not be of his own country; for-if'not every one, yet some 
one or other might cltance to have a feeling of the public misery. 
This considered, he allures unto him a desperate rabbje of strangers, 
the most finhonest that can be found; such as have neither wealth nor 
credit at home, and will therefore be careful to support him by whose 
only favour they are maintained. Now, lest any of these, either by 
detestation of his wickedness, or (which in wicked men is most likely) 
by promise of greater reward than he doth give, should be drawn to 
turn his sword against the tyrant himself, they shall all be permitted 
to do ^ he doth; to rob, to ravish, to murder, and to satisfy their 
own a;^ietil^ in most outrageous manner: being thought so much 
t^ more assured to their master, by how much the more he sees 
•them grow hathfiilrto all men else. Considering in what age and in 
iHfllhat language 1 .write, 1 must be fain to say that these a'i« not dreams; 
though soma Efigflkhmen, perliaps, that were unacquainted with 
history, lighting upon this leaf, might suppose this discourse to be 
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little better. This is to show both how tyranny grows to stand in 
need of mercenary*soldiers, and how those mercenaries are, by mutual 
obligation, firmly assured Imto the tyrant .—Tkfi History ojf the florid. 
Book V. ch. ii. sect. ii. § i. 


72.—OLD LONDON FROM OLD ST. PAUL’S. 

[Ainsworth, 1805. 

[W11.MAM Harrison Ainsworth, born Maachaster, February, 1805, and 
educated for the bar, embraced literature as a profession at an early age. Having 
contributed to several periodicals he published his Brst novel, “ Sir John Chiverton,” 
in 1825. “ Rookwood” appeared in 18.14, “ Crichton” in 18.37, *be first chapter 
of “ Jack Sheppard” in Bentley’s Miscellany” for January, 18.39. " Old St. Paul’s” 

was publi.shed in the “ Sunday Times” in 1841. In addition to the.se works Mr. 
Ainsworth is the author of a lafgc number of historical romances, some of which 
have been translated into various modern languages. He edited “ Bentley’s Mis¬ 
cellany” from 18.39 to 1841, established “ Ainsworth’s Magazine” in 1842, became 
editor and proprietor of the “New Monthly Magazine” in 184,3, and again editor and 
proprietor of “ Blntley’s Miscellany” in 1854. A collected edition of his works has 
been published in a cheap form.] 

Resolved to free him.self at any hazard, Leonard Holt once more 
repaired to the summit of the tower of the Cathedral, and, leaning 
over the balustrade, gazed below. It wa.s a .sublime spectacle, and, in 
spite of his distress, tilled him wfth adrbiration and astonishment. He 
had stationed himself on the south side of the tower, and immediately 
beneath him lay the broad roof of the transept, stretching out to a dis¬ 
tance of nearly twd hundred feet. On the right, surrounded by a 
double row of cloisters, semarkable for the beauty of their architecture, 
stood tlie convocation, or chapter-house. This exquisite building was 
octagonal in form, and supported by large buttresses, (hiiamented on 
each gradation l?y crocketed pinnacles. Each side, moreover, had a 
tall pointed window, filled with stained gla.ss, and was richly adorned 
with trefoils and cinquefoils. Further on, on the same side, was the 
small low church dedicated to St Gregory, overtopped by the south¬ 
western tower*of the mightier parent fane. 

It was not, however, the cathedftl itself, but the maghiheent view 
it commanded, that chiefly attracted the apprentice’s attention. From 
the elevated point on which he stood, his eye ranged over ^ vast tract 
of country, bounded by the Surrey hills, and at last settled upon the 
river, which in some parts was obscured by a light haze* and in othera* ‘ 
tinged with the.ruddy beams of the newly-risen sun. ^Its surface was 
spotted, even at this early hour, with craJft, while innumerable ves,sels 
of all shapes and sizes were moored to its banks. On the left, he 
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noted the tall houses covering lyondon Bridge; and on the right, 
traced the sweeping course of the stream as it flowed from West¬ 
minster. On this hand, on the opposite bank, lay the flat marshes ot 
Lamfieth; while nearer stood the old bull-baiting and bear-baiting 
establishments, the flags above which could be discerned above the 
tops of the surrounding habitations. A little to the left was the 
borough of Southwark, evto then a large and populous distrir^t—the 
two most prominent features in the scene being Winchester-house, and 
St. Saviour’s old and,beantifnl church. 

Filled w'ith wonder at what Re saw, Leonard looked towards the 
east, and here an extraordinary prospect met his gttzc. The whole of 
the city of London was spread out like a map before him, and pre¬ 
sented a dense mass of ancient houses, w'ith twisted chimneys, gables, 
and picturesque roofs—here and there overtopped by a hall, a college, 
an hospital, or some other lofty structufe. This vast collection ot’ 
buildings was girded in by grey and mouldering w’alls, approached by 
seven gates, and intersected by innumerable narrow streets. The spires 
and towers-of the chtirches .shot up into the clear mbrning air—^t’or, 
except in a few quarters, no smoke yet issued from the chimneys. C)n 
this side, the view of the city was terminated by the fortilications atid 
keep of the Tower. Little did the apprentice think, when he looked 
at the magnificent scene before him, and marvelled at the countless 
buildings he beheld, that, ere fifteen' months l^d elapsed, the whole 
mass, together with the mighty fabric on w'hich he stood, would be 
swept away by a tremendous conflagration. Unable to foresee this 
direful event, and lamenting only that so fair a I'ity should be a prey 
to an exterminating pestilence, be turned towards the north, attd 
suflered his gaze to wander over Pinsbury-fields, and the hilly ground 
beyond them*—over Smithfield and Clerkenwell, and the beautiful 
open country adjoining Gray’s-iiin-lane. 

So smiling and beautiful did these districts appear, that he could 
scarcely fancy they were' the chief haunts of the horrible distemper. 
But he could not blind himself to the fact that in Finsbury-fields, as 
well as in the open country to the north of Holbom, plague-pits had 
been digged^and pest-houses erected; and this consideration threw such 
a gloom over the prospect, that, in order to dispel the effect, he changed 
the scene by looking towards the west. Here his view embraced all 
the proudest mansions of the capital, and tracing the Strand to Charing 
I ICross, long sfuce, robbed of the beautiful structure from which it 
derived its name, and noticing its numerous noble habitations, his eye 
finally rested upofl*Whitehall: and he heaved a sigh as he thought 
that the palace of the sovereign was infected by as foul a moral taint 
as the hideous disease that ravaged the dwellings of his subjects. 
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At the time that Leonard Holt gazed upon tlie capital, its pictu¬ 
resque beauties were nearly at their close. In a little more than a 
year and a quarter afterwards, tlie greater part of the old ci»y was 
consumed by fire; and though it was, rebuilt, and in many respects 
impnived, its original and picturesque character was entirely de¬ 
stroyed. 

It st*ems scarc'cly possible to conceive a finer view than can be gained 
from the dome of tlie modern cathedral at sunrise on a May morning, 
when the prospect is not dimmed b^the smoke (ff a hundred thousand 
chimneys—^when the river is just beginning to stir with its numerous 
craft, or when they are sleeping on its glistening bosom—when every 
individual house, court, church, sejuare, or theatre, can be discemefl— 
when the eye can range over the whole city on each side, and 0 * 3100 - 
late its vast e.Ktent. It seeyis scarcely possible, we say, to suppose at 
any pa'vious time it could lie more striking; and yet, at the period 
under consideration, it was incomparably more so." Then, every house 
was pictures<)ue, and every street a collection of picturesque objects. 
Then, that vvhic'h was objectionable in itself, and contributed to the 
insalubrity of the city, namely, the extreme narrowness of the .streets, 
and overhanging stories of the houses, was the main source of their 
beauty. Then the huge projecting signs, with their fantastical iron¬ 
work—the conduits—the crossgf (where crosses remained)—the may- 
poles—all were picturesque ; and as superior to what can now be seen, 
as the attire of Charles tlie Second’s age is to the ugly and disfiguring 
costume of our ow^i day.— 0(d St. PauFs. 


73.—REFLECTIONS ON THE TRIAL OF MARY QUE 0 N OF SCOTS. 

[Rapin, i6Bi—1725. 

[Paoi. dp. Rapin, Sieur of Thoyras, was born at Castrea in 1661, of a Protestant 
lamily, whicR came originally from Savoy. He studied at Sauraur, and entered the 
profession of the law. Soon after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), he 
went to Hollajid and entered the service of William of Orange, whom he accom¬ 
panied to England in 1688. He settletl^t Wesel in 1707, and applied himself to the 
composition of his famous work, the “Tiistory of England,” which took him seven¬ 
teen years to finish. It appeared in French at the Hague, in 9 vols., in 1726-7. It 
was translated into En^sh by Tindal* in 1731. Rapin died aj Wesel, May 
16, 1725.] 

It is hardly to be questioned that Mary’s death was determined, wherf 

Elizabeth and*her Council resolved to have her tried Ijy commissioners. 

* Nicholas, nephew of Matthew Tindal, was bom in 1687, and educated at Oxlbrd. 

He was aaoointed chaplain to Greenwich Hospital in 1738, and died June 27, 1774 - 
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But it must not be imagined that it was their intension to punish her 
for attempting the life of Elizabeth. If that had been all, they would 
never ^ave proceeded to extremities, but would, doubtless, have been 
satisfied with putting it out of her power to contrive any such plots 
for the future, which would have been easy, by confining her more 
closely. But it was not so easy to hinder the Pope, the King of Spain, the 
House of Guise, the English catholics, the Irish, the Scottish malcon¬ 
tents, from considering her as a princess to whom of right belonged the 
two crowns of England and Scotland, and from using their continual 
endeavours to restore her to the throne of Scotland, and place her on that 
of England, even in Elizabeth’s life-time. Though she had been so closely 
confined, that she could not herself have been concerned in these plots, it 
would not have prevented her friends from acting in her favour; 
nothing, therefore, but her death, could break their measures, and put 
an end to the plots which were daily framing on her account. So, it 
might with truth be said, that as Elizabeth’s death was Mary’s life, so 
Mary’s death alone could preserve Elizabeth, and with her, liberty and 
the Protestant religion in England. But as it was not likely Maty', 
who was the younger, should depart first out of this world by a natural 
death, recourse was 'to be had to violence, that the Queen and the 
realm might be freed from their imminent dangcT. The share Mary 
had in Babington’s conspiracy, and which probably was greater than 
what Camden intimates, was not, therefore, tke cause of her con¬ 
demnation, but the pretence used to be rid of a queen, on whose life 
, Elizabeth’s adversaries built all their hopes. It was, therefore, Mar}'’s 
own friends that occasioned her misfortune by serving her too zealously, 
or rather by making her their instrument to ejtecute their grand pro¬ 
ject against the Protestant religion. I’he Pope flattered himself with 
restoring, by her means, the Catholic religion in England; and the 
English caiholics looked upon her as the only person that could free 
tliem from the intolerable yoke of a Protestant Government. Philip 
II. saw no other way to subdue the Netherlanders. In short, the 
House of Guise, whose ambitious projects are well known, diought to 
find in her an infallible means to crush the Huguenots of France, who 
supported the'title of the lawful heir to the crown of that kingdom. 
Mary herself gave too much countenance to all these plots. She was 
so imprudent, as, be’mg a prisoner incessantly to confound two things, 
wJjjich could well be distinguished and separated; I mean, her liberty, 
%nd her title to 'the crown of England. She thereby gave Elizabeth 
occaMon to confqund these two, and to min her, in ordfer to preserve 
her own life and crown. 

There were the real motives of Mary!s condemnation. If we 
consider them politically, they may be said to be good and necessary j 
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but it happens vejy frequently that policy is repug*iant to justice and 
equity. Upon this condenanation it is that Elizabeth’s enemies have 
triumphed j and, indeed, it is a very fit subjectYor rhetoric. B^t if it 
is considered who they were that exclaimed the loudest against 
Elizabeth, they will be fimnd to be the very persons who would have 
murdered her to set Mary on the throne of England. Had they 
succeeded in tlieir design, would their deed have been more just or 
more agreeable to the precepts of the Christian religion ? Doubtless it 
would, were the thing to be tried by the principle of the adversaries 
to Elizabeth and her religion. But if it were allowed by the laws of 
religion, justice, and equity, to take away the life of Elizabeth, in 
order to set Mary on the throne, and restore the Catholic religion in 
England, was it less allowable for the English to put Mary to death, 
in order to preserve their queen and religion from the destruction they 
were continually threatenetf with ? Let us say rather, these maxims 
are equally blameable and repugnant to the rules of the Gkispel, to 
whatever party they are applied .—The Hiitory of England. Book xvii. 


va.—LAKE NY ASS A. 

[Livincstone, 1817. 

[Davii> Livingstone, of humble parentage, bom at Blantyre, near Glasgow, in 
1817, was in a great measure self-educated. He was lulmitted a licentiate of the 
faculty of physicians and surgams in 18.18, and offered himself to the London Mis¬ 
sionary ScK-icty for Missionary work in Africa. In 1840 he was ordained, and set 
out for South Africa. Hefe he laboured until i8.i;6, when he left for England, where 
he arrived Dec. 12. During his sojourn in Africa he went on several exploring ex¬ 
peditious, and became well acquainted with the interior and many of the savage 
tribes. He is slid to have traversed no less than 11,000 miles of Afriaan territory. 
His “Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa,” appeared in 1857. 
Having been appointed British Consul at Quilimane in 18.18, Dr. lavingstone again 
left for Africa,* explored the Zambesi, made further discoveries, and returned July 20, 
1864. His “ Expedition to the ^mbesi and its Tributaries,” was publish^ in 
November, 186.1. Dr. Livingstone has given a short account of his early life in the 
introduction to his “ Missionary Travel%”] 

Looking back to the southern end of Lake Nyassa, the arm from 
which the Shire flows was found to be thirty miles long, aqd from ten 
to twelve broad. Bounding Cape Maclear, and looking to the sou^j- 
west, we have another arm which stretches some eight&n miles south-* 
ward, and is from six to twelve miles in breadth. .These arms give 
the southern end a forked appearance; and with the help of a little 
imagination, it may be likened to the “ boot-shape” of Italy. The 
narrowest uart is about the ankle, eighteen or twenty miles. From 
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this it widens to thp north, and in the upper third pr fcjurth it is fift)' 
or sixty miles broad. The length is over 300 miles. The direction 
in wl)^ch it lies is as nfer as possible due north and south. Nothing 
of the great bend to the west, shown in all the previous maps, could 
be detected by eithet compass or chronometer—and the watch we 
used was an excellent one. The season of the year was very un¬ 
favourable. The “smokes” filled the air with an impenetrable haze, 
and the equinoctial gales made it impossible for us to cross to the 
eastern side. When we caught a glimpse of the sun rising from 
behind the mountains to the easttwe made sketches and bearings of 
them at different latitudi's, which enabled us to secure approximate 
measurements of the w idih. These agreed with the times taken by 
the natives at the dill'erent crossing-places—as I’seuga and Wolamba. 
About the beginning of the upper third, the lake is crossed by taking 
advantage of the island Chiziunara, whit'fi name in the nati\e longue 
means the “ending;” I'urlher north they go round the end instead, 
though that takes several days. 

The lake appeared to be snrrm.ndcd by mountains, but it was 
afterwards found that these beautiful tmc-covered heights were, 
on the -vs'est, only the edges rtf high table-lands. Like all narrow seas 
encircled by higlilands, it is visited by sudden and tremendous storms. 
’We were on it in SejUember and Octol)er, perhaps the stormiest season 
of the year, and were repeatedly detained by gules. At times, while 
sailing over the blue water with a gentle breeze, suddenly and without 
any warning was heard the sound of a coining storm, roaring on with 
crow'ds of angry waves in its wake. We were caught one morning 
with the sea breaking all around us, and, unable either to advance or 
recede, anchored a mile from shore, in seven fathoms. I’he furious 
surf on the beach would have shivered our slender bojt to atoms, had 
we tried^o land. The waves most dreaded came rolling on in threes, 
with their crests, driven into spray, streaming behind them. A short 
lull followed each triple charge. Had one of these whhe-maned seas 
struck our frail bark, nothing could have saved us j for they came on 
with resistless force; seaward, in shore, and on cither fide of us, they 
broke in foam, but we escaped. For six weary hours we faced these 
terrible trios, any one of which might have been carrying the end of 
our expedition in its hoary head. A low, dark, detached, oddly-shaped 
pjoud came slowly from the mountains, and hung for hours directly 
over our heads. A flock of night-jars {ametornis vexillarius), which 
on no other occasion come out by day, soared above* us in the gale, 
like birds of evil omen. Our black crew became sea-sick and unable 
to sit up or keep tlie boat’s head to the sea. The natives and our land 
.party stood on the high cliffs looking at us and exclaiming, as the 
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wave-s seemed to swallow up the boat, “ They are,lost!—they are all 
dead!’’ When af last tlie gale moderated, and we got safely a.shore, 
they .saluted as warmly, as after a long absenci!. From this tinje we 
trusted implicitly to the opinions of our seaman, John Neil, who, 
liaving been a fi.shcrraan on the coast of Ireland, understood boating 
on a stormy coast, and by his advice we often sat cowering on the land 
for days together waiting for the surf to go dowm. He had never 
.seen such waves before. We had to beach the boat every night to 
save her frotn being swamped at anchor ; and, d*d we not believe the 
gales to be peculiar to one season of*the year, would call Nya.ssa the 
•• 1 .akc of storms.” 

Lake Nyassa rcciives no great affluents from the west. The five 
rivers we observed in jiassing did not at this time appear to bring in as 
much water as the Shire was carrying out. They were from fifteen 
til thirty yards wide, and sodie too deep to ford; but tlie evaporation 
must be very considerable. 'I’hesc stre.'ims, with others of about the 
'.mie si/e from tlte mouniains on the east and north, when swollen by 
ilie rains, may be sufficient to account for the rise in the lake without 
anv large river. 'J’he natives nearest the northern end denied tlie ex¬ 
istences of a large river there, though at one time it seemed nece.ssary 
to account for the Shire’s ])erenuial flow. Distinct white marks on 
the rocks showed that, for some time during the rainy season, the 
water of the lake is thjee feel abTwe the point to which it falls towards 
the close of the dry period of the year. 'J'he rains begin here in 
November, and the permanent rise of the Shire does not take place 
till January. The ^'estern side of Lake Nyassa, with the exception 
of the great harbour tm the west of Cape Maclear, is a succession of 
small bays of nearly similar form, each having an open sandy beach 
and pebbly shore, and being separated from its neighbour by a rocky 
headland, with *det:iched rocks extending some distance oW to sea. 
I’he great south-western bay referred to would form a magnificent 
harbour, the •uly really good one we saw to the west.— Narrative of 
an Erpeditiim to the Zaiiihesi and its Trilutaries; and of the Discovery 
(f the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, 18 58 — 1864 , cli. xix. 


7S.—ON MAGNETISM. 

[Baron von Hom’boldt, 1769—1859. 

[[■'Hr.nERicK Henry Alexander, Baron von Humboldt, was bom at Berlin, Sep¬ 
tember 14,1769. He early distinguished himself in studies referrin? to physical 
nature, by contributions to various German periodicals. In 1799 he set out on a 
scientific voyage to South America, returning in 1804, and an account of his tr. vels. 
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under the title “Voyage to the Interior of America/'appeared between 1807 and 1817- 
In 1829 Humboldt W out a^tn on a journey of scientific aiscovery to the Asiatic 
r^on of the Russlan^empirc, and after his'return published “Fragments oi 
Asiitic Gedfogyand Climatology” in His great work, “ Cosmos,” a general 

survey of the physical phenomena of the Universe, appeared between the years 184.^ 
and 1858. This indAtigable author and traveller, who wrote several other works, 
died May 6, 1859.] 

But whatever be the c ause of the internal temperature of our planet, 
and of its limited or.uiiliuiited increase in the deeper strata, it still 
leads in this Essay t? prosent a general picture of nature, through the 
intimate connexion of all the primary phenomena of matter, and 
through the common bond which surrounds the molecular forces into 
the obscure domain of magnetism. Changes of temperature elicit 
magnetical and electrical currents. 'I'errcstrial magnetism, whose 
principal characier in the threefold mauifestahiou of its force is an 
uninterrupted periodic changealtleuess, iS ascribed cither to the un¬ 
equally heated mass of the earth itself, or to tliose galvanic currents 
which we consider as electricity in motion, as electricity in a circuit 
returning into itself. The mysterious march of the magnetic needle 
is equally influenced by the course of the sun, and change of place 
upon the earth’s surface., The hour of .the day can be told between 
the tropics by tlie motion of the needle, as well as by the oscillations 
of the mercury iii the barometer. It is suddenly, though only 
passingly, aflected by the remote aurora, by tint glow of heaven which 
emanates in colours at one of the jxiles. 'When the tranquil hourly 
motion of the needle is disturbed by a magnetical storm, the perturba¬ 
tion fre quently proclaims itself over hundreds anfl thousands of miles, 
in the strictest sen.se of the word siinultant‘»usly, or it is jiropagated 
gradually, in brief intervals of time, in every direction over the sur¬ 
face of the earth. In the first ease the simultaneousness of the storm 
might Serv'e, like the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, fire signals, and 
well observed shooting stars, within certain limits for the detennination 
of geographical longitudes. It is seen with amazement that the 
tremblings of two small magnetic needles, were they suspended deep 
in subterraneous space, measure the distance that intervenes between 
them; thaf they tell us how far Xasan lies cast from Gottingen, or 
from the banks of the River Seine. There are regions of the eartl) 
where thg seaman, enveloped for days in fog, without sight of the sun 
,j»r stars, without all other means q^f ascertaining the time, can still 
accurately determine the hour by the variation of the dip of th^ 
needle, and kpow whether he be to the north or south of the port 
towards which he would steer his course. 

If the sudden perturbation of the needle in its hourly course makes 
known the occurrence of a mapetic storm, the seat of the perturbing 
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cause—whether it jje to seek in the crust of the eajth itself, or in the 
upper regions of the air—^remains, to our extreme regret, as yet unde¬ 
termined. If we regard the earth as an acturf magnet^ ihen am we 
compelled, according to the dedsion of the deep thinking founder of 
a general theory of terrestrial magnetism, Fred^ck Gauss, to admit, 
that every eighth of a cubic metre, or thirty-seven tenths of a cubic 
foot of the earth, possesses, on an average, at least as 'much magnetism 
as a one jtound magnetic bar. If iron and nickel, and probably cobalt ' 
also—not chrome, as was long supposed—be the <inly substance| which 
liccomc- permanently magnetic, and regain polarity by a certain coercive 
force, the j)henomena of Arago’s rotative magnetism and Faraday’s 
induced currents, assure us, on the other hand, that probably all ter¬ 
restrial substances may passingly comport themselves magnetically. 
From the experiments of the first of the great natural philosophers 
just mentioned, water, ice, glass, and charcoal affect the oscillations of 
the needle precisely as quicksilver does in the rotatory experiments. 
Almost all substances show themselves in a certain degree magnetic 
when they are conductors—that is to say, when they are traversed by 
a current of electricity.— Cosmos. 


76.—THE COMBAT BETWEEN 1 'ANCKED AND ARGANTES. 

, *[Ta.sso, 1544—tS95. Fairfax, — 1632. 

[Torocato Tasso, born at Sorrento, March 11, i S44, studied law at the University 
of I’adua, and wrote his first poem, “ Kinaldo,” at the age of eighteen. It was 
dedicoteit to the Cardinal Euigi d'Este, who took the young poet iut.i his service as a 
gviitlcnian attendant. Tasso tell in love with Laura Peperara, a lady of Mantua, in 
I tfi4, to whom he addressed many sonnets. He was afterwards captivated by the 
1*1 ineess Eleonora, sister of Alpbonso JI., Duke of Ferrara, .and the passion led to lo.ss 
of favour and imprisonment. A complete edition of his great epic pcxtm, “ Godfrey 
of Butloigne; or the Hceoveiy of Jerusalem,” in twenty cant», was published at 
P.irma in 1581, and at Mantua in 1384. Tasso visited Rome tor the last time in 
Nov., I5<»4, when the Pope and the Senate decreed that he was to be solemnly 
crowned with fhe laurel leaf in the Capitol, but the poet fell ill and died April 25, 
1393. There are several English translations of the “ Jerusalem,” whicli ha.s been 
rendered into most modern languages. Edward Fairfax, from whose version the 
following extract is taken, was a native gf Yorkshire. His translation appeared in 
1600, and he died in i6.?2. Hoole’s life of Tasso appeared in 1762, Black’s in 
1810, and Milman’s in 1830. There are numerous biographies of the poet. 
I lullam says; “ ‘ The Jerusalem ’ is read with pleasure in almost ever;^ canto. No 
poem, pcrha|)s, if we excqit the ‘ ..Eneid,’ has so few weak or tedious pages j the 
worst passages are the speeches, which'are too diffuse.”] •* 

Tancred of body active was and light. 

Quick, nimble, ready both of hand and toot: 

But higher by the head the Pagan knigl t 
Of limbs fer greater was, of heart as stout. 
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Tancred laid low and traversed in his fight,, 

Now to^is ward retired, now .struck out; 

Oft w'ith his sVord his foe’s fierce blows he broke. 

And rather chose to ward than bear his stroke. 

But bold and bolt upright Argantes fought. 

Unlike in gesture, like in skill and art j 
His sword outstretched before him far he brought. 

Nor would his weapon touch, but pi6rce his heart: 

♦fo catch his point Princa Tancred strove and sought, 

* But at his breast or helm’s unclosed part 
He threatened death, and would with stretched-out brand 
His entrance close and fierce assaults withstand. 

With a tall ship so doth a galley §ght. 

When the still winds stir not th’ unstable main. 

Where this in nimbleness as that in might 

Excels j that stands, this goes and comes again. 

And shifts from prow to poop with turnings light: 

Meanwhile the other doth unmoved remain. 

And on her nimble foe approacheth nigh, 

Her mighty engines tumbleth down from high. 

The Christian sought to enter •’on his foe. 

Voiding his point, which at his breast was bent ; 
Argentes at his face a tlirust did throw. 

Which while the Prince awards and doth prevent. 

His ready hand the Pagan turned so , 

That all defence his quickness far o’erwent. 

And pierced his side, which done, he said, and_ smiled—• 
“(The craftsman is in his own craft beguiled—^—” 

Tancredie bit his lipstfor scorn and shame. 

Nor longer stood on points of fence and skill. 

But to revenge so fierce and fast he came, 

A^ if his hand could not o’ertake his will j 
And at his vizor aiming just, ’gan frame 

To his proud boast an answer sharp j but still 
Argantes broke the thrust, and at half-sword. 

Swift, Jiardy, bold, in stept the Christian lord j 

t 

With his left foot fast forward ’gan he stride, « 

And with his left the Pagan’s right arm hent; 

With his right hand meanwhile the man’s right side 
He cut, he wounded, mangled, tore, and rent:— 
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“ To his victorious teacher,” Tancred cried, ^ 

“ His conquered scholar hath this answer sent.”— 
Argantes chafed, struggled, turned and t\fined. 

Yet could not so his captive arm unbind: 

His sword at last he let hang by the chain. 

And griped his hardy foe in both his hands; 

In his strong arms Tancred caught him again. 

And thus each other held and wrapt in bands. 

With greater might Alcides did not strain * 

The giant Anteus on the Sylvian sands j 
On hold-fast knots their brawny arras they cast. 

And whom he hateth most each held embraced. 

Such was their wrestlipg, such their shocks and throws. 
That down at once they, tumbled both to ground j 
Argantes (were it hap or skill, who knows ?) 

His better band loose and in freedom found; 

But the good Prince, his hand more fit for blows. 

With his huge weight the Pagan underbound; 

But he, his disadvantage great that knew. 

Let go his hold, and on his feet up flew. 

Far slower rose th’ unwieffly Saracine, 

And caught a rap ere he was reared upright: 

But as against the blust’ring winds a pine 

Now bendsf his top, now lifts his head on height. 

His courage so, wJien it ’gan most decline. 

The man reinforced and advanced his might. 

And with fierce change of blows renewed the fray. 
Where rage for skill, horror for art bore sway. 

The purple drops from Tancred’s sides down railed. 

But ^om the Pagan ran whole streams of blood. 
Wherewith his force grew weak, his courage quailed. 
As fires decay which fuel -yant for food. 

Tancred, that saw his feeble arm now failed 

To strike his blows, that scant he stirred or stood. 
Assuaged his anger and his wrath allayed. 

And stepping back, thus gently spoke and said :—r 

m 

" Yield, hardy knight, and chance of war, or me^ 
Confess to have subdued thee in this fight > 

T will no trophy, triumph, spoil of thee. 

Nor glory wish, nor seek a victor’s right.”— 
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More terrible than erst herewith grew he, , 

And all awaked his fury, rage, and might, 

And said—“ l)ar’st thou of ’vantage speak or think, 

Or move Arg^ntes once to yield or shrink ? 

“ Use, use thy 'vantage j thee and fortune both 
I scorn, and punish will thy foolish pride.”— 

As a hot brand flames most ere it forth go’th. 

And, dyiijg, blazeth bright on every' side ; 

So he (when blood was iost) with anger wroth, 

• Revived his courage, when his puissance died ■, 

And would his latest hour, which now drew nigh. 

Illustrate with his end, and nobly die. 

He joined his left hand to her sisfer strong. 

And with 1 hem both let fall his weighty blade. 

Tancred, to ward his blow, his sword up flung. 

But that it smote aside, nor there it stayed. 

But tfom his shoulder to his side along 

It glanced, and many wounds at once it made: 

Yet I'ancred feared nought, for in his heart 
Found coward dread no place, fear had no part 

His fearful blow he doubled,‘but he spgnt 

His Ibrce in waste, and all his .strength in vain; 

For Tancred from the blow against him bent 
Leaped aside, the stroke fell on the plahi: 

With thine own weight o'erthrown tu earth thou went, 
Argantes stout, nor could’st thy.self .sustain. 

Thyself thou threwest down, O happy man ! 

Upon who.se fall none boast or triumph can. 

His gaping wounds the fall set open wide, 

Ihe streams ot blood about him made a lake'; 

Helped with his left hand, on one knee he tried 
rear himselt, and nejv defence to make. 

The courteous prince stepped back, and “ Yield thee,” cried ; 

No hurt he profl’ered him, no blow he strake. 

Meanwhile, by stealth, the Pagan false him gave 
A sudden wound, tlircai uiug with speeches brave. 

Herewith Tancredie furious grew, and said— . 

" Villain! does thou my mercy so despise?” 

Therewith he thrust and thrust again his blade. 

And through his vental pierced his dazzled eyes. 
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Argantes died, yet no complaint he made. 

But as he furious lived he careless dies : 

Bold, proud, disdainful, fierce, and void oT fear, 

His motions last, last looks, last speeches were. 

—Godfrey of BuUoigne; or, the Recovery of Jerusalem, Book xix. 
§ xi—xxvi. 


77.—THE APOSTLES FISHERS OF SiEN. 

[Bishop Latimer, I472-»-iS5S. 

[Huoii Latiaier, born at Thorcaston, in Leicestershire, in 1472, finished his education 
at Cambridge. Having, in 1535, been made Bishop of Worcester, he laboured 
zealously in his sec, and iiecame one of the most active promoters of the Refor¬ 
mation. On the passing of the Sij Acts in 15.19, Latimer resigned his bishopric, and 
on coming to London soon after to obtain surgical advice, was thrown into the Tower. 
Here he remained a prisoner six years. On the accession of Edward VI. he 
obtained his liberty, but refused, on account of his great age, to resume his see. 
When Mary came to the throne, he was again committed to the Tower, and suffered 
at the stake at Oxford, with Ridley, Oct. ifith, 1 ^ 5 - Several of his sermons 
were published during his lifetime, and they have siiiiK been collected and leprintedi 
Hallam says (“Lit. Hist.,” part t, ch. vi.): “They are reatl for their honest zeal and 
lively delineation of manners. 'I'hey are probably the best specimens of a style then 
prevalent in the pulpit, and which is still not lust in Italy, nor among some of our 
own sectaries; a style that came at onty home to the vulgar, animated and effective, 
picturesque and intelligible, but too unsparing both of ludicrous associations and com¬ 
monplace invective.” At the stake he encouraged his fellow-sufferer, Ridley, in these 
memorable words—“ Be of good comfort. Master Ridley, and play the man; we 
shall this day light suck a ctindle, by God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall never 
lie put out.” His life, by William Gilpin, appeared in 1755, and is given in the first 
volume of his Lives of the Refurmens, published in 1809. A life, by Dr. Watkins, 
is prefixed to an edition of Latimer’s “ Fruitful Sermons,” published in 1824, and a 
memoir, by the Rev. G. E. Corrie, is prefixed to the edition of his works, published 
by the Farkcr Society in 1844.] 

This is the gospel (Matthew iv. 18—20) which is read in the church 
this day: and it sheweth unto us how our Saviour called four persons 
to his company; namely, Peter and-Andrew, James and John, which 
were all fishers by their occupation. This was their general vocation; 
but now Christ our Saviour called Aiem to a more special vocation. 
They were fishers still, but they fished no more for fish in the water, 
but they mast fish now for men, with the net which was pnepared to 
the same purpose, namely, with the gospel; for the gospel is the ne^ 
wherewith the apostles fished after they came to Christ, but specially 
after his departing out of this world: then they wont and fished 
throughout the whole world. And of these fishers was spoken a great 
while ago by the prophet: for so it is written—“ Behold, saith the 
Lord, I will send out many fishers to take them; and after that will I 
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send hnnters to liunt them out from all mountaiss and hills, and out 
of the caves of stone ” By these words God signified by his prophets, * 
howathose fishers, that is, the apostles, should preach the gospel, and 
take the people therewith, (that is, all they that should believe,) and so 
bring them to God. It is commonly seen that fishers and hunters be 
very paintiil people both ; they spare no labour to catch their game, 
because they be so desirous and so greedy over their game, that they 
care not for pains. Therefore our Saviour chose fishers, because ot 
these properties, tlftit they should be painful and spare no labour; 
and then that thev should be greedy t<; catch men, and to take them 
with the net of God s word, to turn the people from wickedness to 
God. Ye see,by daily experience, what pain fishers and hunters take; 
how the fisher watcheth day and night at his net, and is ever ready to 
take all such fishes that he can get, and cpme in his way. So, likewise, 
the hunter runneth hither and thither after his game; leapeth over 
hedges, and creepe.h through rough bushes; and all this labour he 
esteemeth for nothing, bei:ause he is so desirous to obtain his prey, and 
catch his venison. So all our jtrelates, bishops, and curate, parsons 
and vicars, should be as painful and greedy in casting their nets; that 
is to .say, in preaching God's word; in shewing unto the people the 
way to everla.sting life; in exhorting them to leave their sins and 
wickedness. This ought to be done of them, for thereunto they be 
called of God ; such a charge they have. But the most part of them 
set, now-a-days, aside this fishing ; they put away this net; they take 
other business in hand: they will rather be surveyors, or receivers, or 
clerks in the kitchen, than to cast out this net: they have the living of 
fishers, but they fish not, they are otherwaysf occupied. But it should 
not be so; God will plague and most heinously pmiish them for so 
doing. They shall be called to make account one day, where they 
shall not be able to make answer for their misbeliaviours, for not 
casting out this net of God’s word, tor suffering the people to go to the 
devil, and they call them not again, they admonish them not. Their 
peri.shing grieveth them not; bilt the day will come when they shall 
repent from the bottom of their hearts; but then it will be too late : 
then they shall receive their well deserved punishment for their negli¬ 
gence and slothfulncss, for taking their living of the people, and not 
teach ing^them. 

The evangelists speak diversely of the calling of these four men, 
Peter, Andrew, James and John. Matthew saith, that “Jesus called 
them, and they immediately left their nets, and followed him.”t Luke 


• Jer. xvi. 16. 


t Matthew iv. ao. 
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saith that our Saviour “ stood by the Lake of Gegezareth, and there 
he saw two ships standing by the lake side, and he entered in one of 
these ships, which was Peter’s, and desired hinf that he would ^rnst 
it a little from land : and so he taught the jjeople; and after that, 
when he had made an end of speaking, he said to Simon Peter, cast 
out thy net in the deep: and Simon answered, we have laboured all 
night and have taken nothing; nevertheless at thy commandment I 
will loose forth the net. And when they had cast it out they enclosed 
a great multitude of fishes. Now Peter, seeing*such a multitude of 
fishes, was beyond himself and fell down at Jesus’s knees, saying. Lord, 
go from me, for I am a sinful man: for he was astonished, and all 
that were with him, at the draught of the fishes, which they had 
taken. And there were also' James and John the sons of Zebedee. 
And Jesus said unto Peter, Fear not from henceforth thou shaft catch 
men : and they brought the ships to land, and forsook all and followed 
him."* So ye hear liow Luke describeth this story, in what manner 
of ways Christ called them; and though he make no mention of 
Andrew, yet it was like that he ■was amongst them too, with Peter, 
John and James. Tire evangelist John, in the first chapter, describeth 
(his matter of another manner of ways, but it pertaineth all to one 
end and to one effect; for it was most like tliat they were called first 
to come in acquaintance with Christ, and afterw'ards to be his disciples, 
and so in the end to be his apostles, which should teach and instruct 
die whole world. John the 'Evangelist saith, that Andrew was a 
disciple of John Baptist; and when he had seen his master point to 
Christ with his finger, saying, “ l^o the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world’’t^(lhey used in the law to offer lambs for the 
pacifying of God: now John called Christ the right Lamb which 
should take ayay indeed all the sins of the world); now when 
Andrew heard whereunto Christ w'as come, he forsook hte master 
John, and came to Christ; and fell in acquaintance with him, asked 
him where he dwelled; and, finding his brodier Simon Peter he told 
liiin of Christ, and brought him to Him. He brought him not to 
John, but to Christ: and so should we do too ; we should bring to 
Christ as many as we could, with good exhortations aud*admouitions. 
Now Christ seeing Peter, said unto him, “Thou art Simon the son of 
Jonas; thou shaft be called Cephas, which is by interpretation a 
stone :'’t signifying that Peter should beastedfast fellow, not wavering 
hither and thither .—Sermon on Matthew iv. 18, 19, anS 20, preached* 
on St. Andrew’s Day, 155a. 
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78.—KNOWLEDGE OF MANKIND# 

[Hazlitt, 1778—1830. 

[WiiUAM Hazlitt, son of a Unitarian minister, was bom at Maidstone, April 10, 
1778, and became a student at the Unitarian Collt^, at Hackney, in i 79 ,b I*® 

left college in 1795, visited Paris in 1802, and having devoted himself to literaiy pur¬ 
suits, published anonymously “An Essay on the Principles of Human Action” in 
1803. liazlitt, who contributed to various periodicals, delivered a course of lectures 
on the History of English Philosophy in 1813. The “Round Table,” a collection 
of essays which apjieared in 1817, was followed by numerous works, amongst which 
“Lectures on the Draibatic Literature,‘of the Age of Elizabeth,” published in 1831, 
and “A Life of Napoleon Buonaparte,” in 1828, are best known. Sir A. Alison 
remarks: “ In critical disquisitions on the leading characters and works of the tirama 
he is not surpassed in the whole range of English literature.” He died Sept. 
18, 1830. A life by his son is prefixed to. “ Literary Remains,” published in 
1836.]' 

A KNOWLEDGE of manktiid is a little mtfre than Sir Pcrtiiiax’s instinct 
of lowing, or of never .standing upright in the presence of a great 
man, or of that great blockhead the world. It is not a perception «)t 
truth, but a sense of povt'er, and an instant determination of the will 
to submit to it. It is, therefore, less an intellectual acquirement than a 
natural disposition. >lt is on this account tliat I think both cunning 
and wi.sdoin are a sort of original endowments, or attain maturity 
much earlier than is supposed, from their being moral qualities, and 
liaving their seal in the heart rather*’than the head. The difterence 
depends on the manner of seeing things. The one is a selfish, the 
other is a disinterested view of nature. The one is the clear open look 
If integrity, the other is a contracted and blear-eyed obliquity of mental 
vision. If any one has .but the courage anti honesty to look at an 
object as it is jn itself, of divested of prejudice, fear, and favour, he 
will be sure to see it pretty right; as he who regards it through the 
reifactiocis of opinion and fashion, will be sure to sei; it distorted and 
falsified, however the error may redound to his own advantage. Cer¬ 
tainly, he%ho makes the universe tributary to his coEvenience, and 
subjects all his impressions of w'ltat is right or wrong, true or false, 
black or white, round or square, to the standard and maxiros of the 
world, who Inever'btters a proTOsisiou but he fancies a patron close at 
his elbow who overhears him^ho is even afraid ih private to suffer 
an^onesl^ conviction to rise in his mind, lest it sho>ald mount to his 
bps, get wind, and. ruin his prospects in life, ought to gain something 
m exchange for the restraint and force put upon his thoughts and 
faculties: on the contrary, he who is confined by ntv such petty and 
debasing trammels, whose comprehension of mind is " in large heart 
enclosed," finds his inquiries and his views expand in a degree com¬ 
mensurate with the universe around him; makes truth welcome wher- 
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ever he meets hefj and receives her cordial embrace^ in return. To see 
things divested of passion and interest, is to see them with the eye of 
history and philosophy. It is easy to judge right, or at least to^come 
to a mutual understanding in matters of history, and ajtstract morality. 
Why then is it so difficult to arrive at the same calm certainty in 
actual life ? Because the passions and interests are concerned, and it 
requires so much more candour, love of truth, and independence of 
spirit to encounter “ the world and its dread laugh,” to tlirow aside 
every sinister consideration, and grapple with t^p plain merits of the 
case. To be Wiser than other men is to be honester than they; and 
strength of mind is only courage to see and speak the truth. Perhaps 
the courage may be also owing to the strength; but both go together 
and are natural, and not acquired. Do we not see in fables the force 
6 f the moral principle in detecting the truth ? The only effect of 
fables is, by making inaniiiiSte or irrational things actors in the scene, 
to remove the case completely from our own sphere, to take our self- 
love off its guard, to simplity tlie question} and yet the result of this 
obvious appeal is allowed to be universal and irresistible. Is not this 
another example that “ the heart of man is deceitful above all things j ” 
or, that it is less our incapacity to distinguish what is right, than our 
secret determination to adhere to what is wrong, that prevents our dis¬ 
criminating one from the other? It is not that great and useful truths 
are not manifest and discernible^n themselves; out little dirty objects 
get between them and us, and from being near and gross, hide the 
lofty and distant. The first business of the patriot and the philan¬ 
thropist is to overldkp this barrier, to rise out of this material drosl 
Indignation, contempt of the base and groveliipg, makes the philosopher 
no less than the poet; and it is the power of looking bsyoiid self, that 
enables each to inculcate moral truth and nobleness of sentiment, the 
one by general precepts, the other by individual example.—•SiefcAes 
and Essays. 


;9.-i-BALTlIAZAR CLAES, IN HIS LABORATORY. 

[Balzac, 1799—1850. 

[Honors de Balzac, born at Tours, May to, 1799, and educated at the college at 
Vendome, was afterwards placed with a notary at Paris, where hi begati writing for 
the press. Between 18*1—7, he published several tales under the^assumed name^ 
Horace de St. Aubin, and in 1826, commenced as a fHutnerWn a printing and book- * 
selling business, ^hieh did not prove successful. The first novel publisl^ with his 
own name^ " Les Demiers Chouans, ou la Bretagne en iSOB,” appeared at Paris in 
1829. This was followed by a long scries of works of fiction, several of which 
have been translated into the English language. His "La Pean de Chagrin,” 
published at Paris in 1829, first rendered him fomous. The Countess Eveline 
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de Hanska, wifi: of a Polish nobleman, possessing large estates, wrote ^Izac a 
complimentary lette/ on the publication of the “ Me'deein dS Campagne” in 1835. 
This led to a correspond^ce; the Countess, to whom he dedicated his novel “ Sera- 
phitf," became a widow, and they were married in 1848. He tried to write dramas, 
but fiuled. A complete edition of his works in 20 vols, was published at Paris 
1853-5. Bakac died at Paris Aug. 18, 1850. 

A BANKER of the city came to demand payment of a bill of 
exchange for ten thou-saiid francs, accepted by Claes. Mar^erite 
having requested the banker to wait during the day, and evincing 
regret that she had ifot been made aware of this bill coming due, the 
latter informed her that the house of I’rotez and Chitfreville had nine 
others, of the same amount, tailing due from month to month. 

“ All is said !” cried Marguerite ; “ the hour is cmne !” 

She sent for her father, and walked with hasty steps and in great 
ag^tatiori about the parlour, talking to herself. “ Find a hundred 
thousand francs !” said she, “ or see our father in pri.son ! What is to 
be done ?” 

Balthazar did not come down. Tired of waiting for him. Mar¬ 
guerite went up to the laboratory. On entering, she found her father 
in an immense apartment, strongly lighted, furnished with machines, 
and heavy pieces of glasswork; here and there books, tables loaded 
with products, ticketed and numbered. Everywhere the disorder 
which the profession of the savant drags in its train, offensive to 
Flemish habits. This collection of long-necked bottles, retorts, 
metals, fantastically-coloured CTystallizations, sketches fastened against 
the walls, or cast upon the stoves, w'as dominated by the figure of 
Balthazar Clatis, without his coat, his shirt-sleeves‘tucked up like those 
of a workman, and his open breast covered w>ith hair as white as that 
on his head. His eyes were intensely, frightfully, fixed upon a pneu¬ 
matic machine. The recipient of this machine was surmounted and 
closed by a lens of double convex gla.sses; die interior was filled with 
alcohol, and it collected in the powerful focus the rays of the sun, 
which entered by one of the compartments of the little garret 
window. The recipient, the plateau of which was isolated, communi¬ 
cated with the wires of an immense voltaic pile. 

Lemulquihier, occupied in mtfving the plateau of this machine, 
mounted on a movable axle, in order to keep the lens in a direction 
perpendicjtlar to the rays of the sun, rose up, with a face black with 
dust, exclaiming— 

“ Ah, maddmoiaelle, don’t come in!” 

The aspect of her father, who, almost kneeling before his machine, 
received the light of the sun full upon his bald, bumpy head, the thin 
hairs of which resembled fine silver wire; his countenance contracted 
by fearful expectation; the singularity of the objects which sur- 
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rounded him j tlje obscurity of most parts of thi% immense loft from 
which gleamed strange machines—all contributed to strike Marguerite, 
who exclaimed in an accent of terror,— 

"My father is mad!” She approached him, and whisperea in his 
ear—“ Send away Lemulquinier.” 

" No, no, my child ; I want him. I expect the i-ssue of a beautiful 
experiment, which nobody has dreamt of. We have been three days 
watching for a ray of the sun. I have found the means of submitting 
metals, in a perfect void, to concenljated sun-rajis and electric currents. 
Look, then ; in a moment the most energetic action a chemist has in 
bis ])ower is about to be displayed, and I alone-” 

“ Yes, father, but instead of vapourizing metals, you ought to keep 
(hem to discharge your bills of exchange !" 

“ Wait! wait! I tell yojj.” 

“ M. Mersktus has been here, father; he demands ten thousand 
francs within four hours I" 

“ Yes, yes, I know ; presently will do for that. I did sign a bill for 
some such trifle, which would Ire due this month ; that is true; but I 
thought I should liave found the absolute. Good God! if it were a 
July sun my experiment would be comjrleted !” He clutched his thin 
grey hair, seat^ himself in an old cane chair, and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. , 

“ Monsieur is right. All this is owing to that beggarly sun; it is 
too weak !—^the mean, idle-” 

“ Leave us, I.emul(iuinier,” said she. 

“ I am engaged in a new experiment, I tell you,” said Claes. 

“ Father, you must forget your experiments,” said his daughter to 
him, when they were left alone; “you have a hundred thousand 
francs to pa}^ and you do not po-ssess a farthing. Leave your 
Kiboratory, your honour is at stake. What will become ^)f you in 
prison ? Would you stain your grey hairs and the name of Cla& by 
the infamy hf bankruptcy ? I will oppose myself to it; I will find 
strength to combat your madness; it would be frightful to see you 
without bread in your last days. Open your eyes upon your position! 
exercise a little reason !” 

“ Madness!” cried Balthazar, who drew himself up, fixed his 
luminous eyes upon his daughter, crossed his arms upon hi» breast, and 
repeated the word madness so majestically, that Marguerite trembled. 
“ Ah, your mother would not have spoken that*wor 3 !” replied he* 
“ she was not ignorant of the importance of my. researches; she 
studied my science in order to understand me; she knew that I 
worked for humanity’s sake, that there is nothing personal or sordid in 
me. The sentiment of a woman who loves is, I see, above filial 
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aftection. Yes, love.is the most beautiful of all sentiipents! Exercise 
reason, indeed 1 ” continued he, striking his breast. “ Am I wanting 
in it?. Am I not m)<self? We are poor, my child, very well! I 
wish it to be so. I am your father,—obey me. I will make you rich 
.when I please. Your fortune 1 Bah ! that is a trifle ! When I shall 
have discovered a dissolvent for carbon, I will fill your parlour with 
diamonds; and that is a nothing in comparison with what 1 am in 
search of. You surely can wait while 1 am consuming myself in 
gigantic efforts.” c 

“ Father, 1 have no right to demand an account of you of the four 
millions you have- squandered in this garret w'ithout a result. I will 
not mention my mother, whom you killed. If I had a husband, I 
should, no doubt, love him as much as my mother loved you, an4 
should be ready to sacrifice everything to you. 1 have followed her 
orders in giving myself up to 3-00 entirely". I have proved it to you 
by not marrying, that you might not be fort:ed to render an account of 
your guardianship. Let us leave the past and think of the present. I 
am come here to represent a necessity you have yourself created. 
Money must be had to provide for your bills of exchange,—do you 
understand that ? There is nothing left here that can be seized but 
the portrait of your ancestor, Van-Clacs. I come, then, in the name 
of my mother, W'lio proved too weak to defend her children against 
their father, and who ordered me to resist you ;—1 come in the name 
of my brothers and sister—I come, father, in the name of all the 
Claes, to command you to discontinue your experiments, and to make 
a fortune by other means before you resume them. If you arm your¬ 
self with your paternity, which only makes itself felt to kill us, I have 
on my part, your ancestors and honour, which speak with a louder 
voice than chemistry; families take precedence of science. I have 
been too touch your daughter!” 

“ And would now wish to be my executioner,” said he, in a weak 
voice. Marguerite made her escape, to avoid failing in ‘the part she 
had undertaken to play: she thought she heard the voice of her 
mother, when she had said : “ Do not thwart your father too much, 
love him dearty.” — Balthazar, or Science and Love. 


„ •• 80.—THE VOTENA-GEMOT, OR ANGLO-SAXON PARLIAMENT. 

J [TUKtl£[3, 1768—1845'. 

[ShaAoV TtiaNER, 60m in London, Sep. *4, 1768, was educated at a school in Pen- 
toiiville, and at an early age was articled to an attorney. The first volume of his 
"Hijtoiy of the Anglo-Saxons” appeared in 1799, and the third in 1805. The 
three volumes of the " History of England during the Middle Ages, from the 
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Norman Conquest to 1509,” appeared in 1814, 1815, and ,1823; “The History of 
the Reign of Henry Vlll.” in i8s6; and “The History of the Reigns of Edward VI., 
Mary, and Elixaireih,” in 1829. Sharon Turner ww)te some poems, and “The 
Sacred History of the World,” in three volumes, which appeared in 1832, ^34, and 
1837. He died in Red Lion Square, London, Feb. 13, 1847.] 

The gemot of die witan was the great council of the Anglo-Saxon 
nation; their parliament, or legislative and supreme judicial as.sembly. 
As the highest judicial court of the kingdom, it resembled our present 
House of Hirds; and in those periijds, when thfe peers of the realm 
repre.sented territorial property, ratlicr than hereditary dignities, the 
comparison between the Saxon witena-gemot and the Upiier House 
of our modern parliament might have been more correctly made in 
their legislative capacity. As the German slates are recorded by 
Tacitus to have had national councils, so the continental Saxons are 
also stated to have possesseS them. 

If we had no other evidence of the political wisdom of our Gothic 
or I'eutonic ancestors than their institution of die witena-gemots, or 
national parliaments, this happy and wi.se invention would be sutficieut 
to entitle them to our veneration and gratitude. For tliey have not 
only given to Government a I'orni, energy, and direction, more promo¬ 
tive of the happine.s.s of mankind than any other .species of it has 
exhibited, but they are the most admirable provision tor adapting its 
exercise and continuance to all the new circumstances ever arising of 
society, and for suiting and t'avouring its continua] progre.-s. 

Of these assemblies, originating amid the waiods and migrations of 
the 'I'eutonic tribeif, one important use has been to remove from the 
nation diat has pos.seVi.sed and presen-ed them, the reproach, the 
bondage, and the miser}' of an immutable legislation. The Medes 
and Persians ^made it their right that their laws should never be 
changed ; not even to be imimived. This truly barbaric cRuception, 
a favourite dogma also w'ith the kingly priests, or priestly kings of the 
Nile, and evvii at Lacedemon, could only operate to curtail society of 
its fair growlli, and to bind all future ages to be as imperfect as the 
past. It may produce such a political tiiid intellectual pioustrosity as 
Egypt long exhibited, and forc 5 a nation to remain a piece of 
mechanism of bygone ab.surdity. But internal degradation and dis¬ 
comfort, external weakness, and national inferiority and deoay, are the 
certain accompaniments of a jiolicy so violent and uimtitural. 

Instead of thus making the times of ignorance, national infancy, ancf 
incipient experience the standard and the laws of the. country’s future 
manhood, tlie Anglo-Saxon witena-gemot or parliament w'as a wi.se 
and parental lawgiver 5 not bound in tlie chains of an obsolete anti- 
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quity, but always providing with a nurturing cai;p; always living, 
feeling, and acting with the population and circumstances of the day, 
and providing such regulations, eitlier by alterations of former laws, or 
by the additions of new ones, as the vicissitudes, novelties, wants, im¬ 
provement, sentiment, situation, and interest of the co-existing society, 
in its various classes, were found to be continually needing: sometimes 
legislating for the benefit of the rich, or the great, or the clergy, or the 
commercial, or the agriculturist; sometimes for the middling and 
lower orders; and sotietimes collectively for all. Open to petitions 
stating the grievances from which certain classes or individuals occa¬ 
sionally suffer, and acquiring thus a knowledge of tlie wants and 
feelings of society, which no vigilance of its own, or of Government, 
could by other means obtain: ready to enact new laws, as manifest 
evils suggest, and reasoning wisdom patronizes, an English parliament, 
with all its imperfections, many, perhaps, inevitable, is—I speak with 
reverence, and only use the expression from the want of another as 
meaning—the nearest human imitation of a superintending Providence 
which our necessities or our sagacity have as yet produced or devised. 
The right of petitioning brings before it all the evils, real or imagi¬ 
nary, that affect tlip population which it guards; and the popular 
part being new-chosen at reasonable intervals, from the most 
educated orders of society, is perpetually renewed with its bast talents; 
and, what is not less valuable, with its living and contemporaneous 
feelings, fears, hopes, and tendencies. No despotic Government, how¬ 
ever pure and wise, can have these advantages. It cannot so effec- 
• tually know what its subjects want. It cannot so well judge what they 
ought to obtain. It cannot so completely harmonize with the sympa¬ 
thies and flowing mind of the day, because its majesty precludes the 
acquisition of such identity as a septennial or hexennial election infuses. 
Whether'hew members are chosen, or old ones are re-elected, in both 
cases the election bespeaks their affinity with the hearts and under¬ 
standings that surround them, and provides the securit}?- for a kind, 
vigilant, and improved legislation, more effectually than any other system 
has yet imparted. Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors had all these advantages, 
though the peculiar state of their society prevented them from having 
that full benefit of such a noble institution as we now enjoy. But 
they were petitioned, and they legislated; and the dom-boc, or laws, 
q£ every Anglo-Saxon reign that has survived to us contains some im¬ 
provements on the preceding. Some of their members were also most 
probably chosen, like our own august parliament. The noble tree 
was then planted and growing, and had begun to produce fruit, though 
, it had not obtained the majestic strength and dilation, and the beauty 
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and fertility of that which now overshadows, protects, and distinguishes 
the British islands and their dependencies.— The^ History of the Anglo- 
Saxons from the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest, Book viii. 
ch. iv. 


81.—MANDINGO NEGRO’S STORY. 

^ [Park, 1771—1805. 

[Mdnoo Park was born Sept. 10, 1771, at J ferm on the banks of the Yarrow, near 
Selkirk, at the Grammar School of which town he received his education. When 
fifteen he was apprenticed to a surgeon, and entered the University of Edinburgh in 
1789. On completing the course he removed to London, and he went as surgeon 
of the " Worcester,” which sailed for the East Indies in Feb. 1792. Under the 
auspices of his friend Sir Joseph Banks, and the African Association, Mungo Park 
left England to explore the Nigenj May 22, 179S, and landed near the mouth of the 
Gambia June 21. .4fter undergoing a variety of adventures he set sail for England, 
where he arrived Dec. 22, 1797. An account of his travels appeared in 1799. He 
was married Aug. 2 of that year, and resided for some time at his native place, but 
accepted the invitation to undertake another expedition into the interior of Africa, 
and left England Jan. 30, 1805, and reached Goree March 28. The expedition 
suffered severely from illness, and of forty-four Europeans who left Gambia ir^April, 
only three. Park and two soldiers, remained alive in November. The last letter he 
wrote was addressed to his wife, from Sansauding, Nov. 19, 1805. For som time 
nothing more was heard of the traveller, and investigatibn having been instituted, it 
was found that he had perished in th^Niger, into which he plunged to escape from 
the natives, by whom he had been treacherously assailed. Some journals and letters 
which he had sent to England a short time before were published in 1815, with a 
Memoir of this enterprising traveller, by Major Rennell.] 

• 

In the evening we marched out to see an adjoining village belonging 
to a Slatee named Jemafibo Mamadoo, the richest of all the Gambia 
traders. We found him at home; and he thought so highly of the 
honour done him by this visit, that he presented us with a line JbuUock, 
which was immediately killed, and part of it dressed for our evening’s 
repast. 

The Negroes do not go to supper till late; and in order to amuse 
ourselves while, our beef was preparing, a Maiidingo* was desired to 
relate some diverting stories; in listening to which, afld smoking 
tobacco, we spent three hours. These stories bear some resemblance 
to those in the Arabian Nights Entertainments; but, in geperal, are 
of a more ludicrous cast. I shall here abridge one of them for the, 
reader’s amusement. . * ** 

"Many years ago," said the relater, “the people of Doomasansa (a 


• The Mandingoes, so called from having originally migrated from Manding; form 
the bulk of the inhabitants of the countries bordering on the river Gambia. 
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town on the Gambia) were much annoyed by a lion, that came every 
night, and took away ^some of their cattle. By continuing his deprc- 
datiobs, the people were at length so much enraged, tliat a party of 
thm resolved to go and hunt the monster. They accordingly pro¬ 
ceeded in search of the common enemy, which they found concealed 
in a thicket; and immediately firing at him, w'ere lucky enough to 
wound him in such a manner, that, in springing from the thicket 
tow^ards the people, he was thrown among the grass, and w'as unable 
to rise. The animal; however, manifested such appearance of vigour, 
that nobody cared to approach him singly; and a consultation was 
held concerning the properest means of taking him alive j a circum¬ 
stance, it was said, which, while it furnished undeniable pwief of their 
prowess, w'ould turn out to great advantage, it being resolved to convey 
him to the coast, and sell him to the Europeans. While some persons 
projX)sed one plan, and some another, an old man oftcrod a scheme. 
This was, to strip the roof of a house of its thatch, and to tmrry the 
bamboo frame (the pieces of which are well secured togetlier by 
thongs), and throw it over the lion. If, in approaching him, he 
shou^ attempt to spring upon them, they had nothing to do but 
to let down the roof upon themselves, and fire at the lion 
throfjgh the rafters. .This proposition was approved and adopted. 
The thatch was taken from the roof of a hut, and the lion-hunters, 
supporting the fabric, marched courageously to the field of battle j each 
person carrying a gun in one hand, and bearing his share of the roof 
on the opposite shoulder. In this manner they approached the 
enemy; but the beast had by this time recovered his strength; and 
such was the fierceness of his countenance, that the hunters, instead of 
proceeding any further, thought it prudent to provide for their own 
safety bv covering themselves with the roof. Unfortunately, the lion 
was too nimble for them; for, making a spring while the roof was 
setting down, both the beast and his pursuers were caught in the same 
cage, and tlie lion devoured tliem at his leisure, to the ‘great astonish¬ 
ment and mortification of the people of Doomasansa; at which place 
it is dangerous even at this day to tell the story j for ft is become the 
subject of laughter and derision in the neighbouring countries, and 
nothing will enrage an inhabitant of that towm so much as desiring 
him to catch a lion alive .”—Travels in the Interior Districts of Africa, 
‘%795—7, vot i. ch, 3. 
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82.—OF T^E PICTURES OF THE NINE WORTHIES. 

^ [Sir Thoma| Browne, ifioj—1682. 
[Thomas Browne, born in Cheapside, October 19, 1605, was educated at WinAester, 
and Broadgate I lall, now Pembroke College, Oxford. He followed the medical pro¬ 
fession, took the degree of Uocror at Leyden, in 1633, and settled at Norwich in 1636. 
His first work, the “ Rcligio Medici,” published anonymously, in 1642, met with 
great success, and has been translated into most modern languages. His “ Pseudo- 
doxia Epideraica; or Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors,” appeared in 
1646, and his “ 1 lydriouphia: Urn-burial, or a Discourse of Sepulchral Uras,” called 
by I lallam his “ best work,” in 1658. He was the authoHof other works, some of 
which were not published during his lifetiilJe. A collected edition of his writings, 
by Archbishop Tenison, appeared in 1684, and a complete edition by S. Wilkins in 
1836. Browne, chosen honorary fellow of the College of Physicians in 1665, was 
knighted by Charles II. on his visit to .Norwich in 1671, A life accompanied his 
posthumous works published in 1712; another was prefixed to the thirteenth edition 
of the “ Religio Medici ” in 1736; and Dr. Johnson wrote a memoir for the second 
edition of the “Christian Morale,’' published in 1756. Sir Thomas Browne was 
called “the philosopher of Norwich,” at which city he died October rgth, 1682.] 

The pictures of the Niue Worlliie.s are not unquestionable, and to 
critical spectators may seem to contain sundiy improprieties. Some 
will inquire why Alexander the Great is described upon an elephant: 
for we do not find he used that animdl in his annie.s, much less hi his 
own person; hut his horse is famous in history, and its name alUfe to 
this day.t Besides, he fought but one remarkable battle wliereiu there 
were any elephants, and that was*with Porus, King of India, in which, 
notwithstanding, as Curtius, Arriauus, and Plutarch report, he was on 
horseback himself. And if because he fought against elephants he is 
with propriety set u^on their backs, with no less (or greater) reason is 
the same description agreeable unto Judas Maccabaeus, as may be 
observed from the history of the Maccabees, and also unto Julias Caesar, 
whoae triumph was honinired with captive elephants, as may be 
observed in the*order thereof set forth by Jacobus Lauros.| • And if 


Namely, Joshua, Gideon, Samson, David, Judas Maccabasus, Alexander the 
Great, Julius Cksur, Charlemagne, and Godfrey of Boulogne. The list varies in 
rlifferent authors. Richard, or Robert Burtwn, (probably an assumed tfeme for Nath. 
Crouch,) in his “ History of the Nine Worthies,” published in 1687, enumerates them 
thus:—three Gentiles,viz., Hector, Alexander the Great, and Julius Caesar; three Jews, 
viz., Joshua, David, and Judas Maccabaeus; and three Christians, viz., Artltur, Charle¬ 
magne, and Godfrey of Boulogne. In the pageant qf the nine worthies in “ Love’; 
labour’s Lost,” (Actv. sc. i) Shakespeare introduces only five oat of t8e nine worthies, 
the five being Pompey, Alexander, Judas Maccabaeus, Hercules, and Hector. A pamphlet, 
by Richard Johnson! author of “The Seven Champions of Christendom,” published in 
iggz, and reprinted in the "Harleian Miscellany,” (vol. viii. p. 437,) entitled “The 
Nine Worthies of London,” gives an account of nine illustrious citizens. 

f See page 169, Cowley. ^ In Splcndore Urbis Antiqusc. 

p 
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also we should admit this description ujion an elephant, yet were not 
the manner thereof unquestionable, that is, in his riiling the beast alone; 
for teide the champion upon their back, there was also a guide or 
ruler which sat more forward to command or guide tlie beast. Thus 
dW King Porus ride when he was overthrown by Alexander; and thus 
are also the towered elephants described, (Maccabees, ii. 6.) Upon 
the beasts there were strong towers of wood, which covered ever)’ one 
of them, and were girt fast unto them by devices; there were also 
upon eveiy one of (hem thirty-two strong men, beside the Indian that 
ruled them. 

Others will demand, not only why Alexander upon an elephant, but 
Hector upon an horse; whemas his manner of lighting, or presenting 
himself in battle, was in a chariot,* as did^ the other noble Trojans, 
who, as Pliny affirmeth, were the lirst inventors thereof. The same 
way of light is testified by Diodorus, and thus delivered by Sir Walter 
Raleigh : “ Of the vulgar, little reckoning was made, for they fought 
all on toot, slightly armed, and commonly followed the success of their 
caplains, who rode not upon horses, but in chariots drawn by two or 
three horses.”t And this was also the ancient way of fight among the 
Britons, as is delivered by Diodorus, Caesar, and Tacitus; and there 
want not some who have taken advantage hereof, and made it one 
argument of their original from Troy. 

Lastly, by any man versed in antiquity, the question can hardly be 
avoided, why the horses of these worthies, especially of Caesar, are 
described with tlie furniture of great saddles and stirrups; for saddles, 
largely taken, though some defence there may be/yet that they had not 
the use of stirrups seemeth of lesser doubt; as fancirollus hath observed, 
as Polydore, Virgil, and Petrus Victorius have confirmed, expressly dis- 
coiusing hereon; as is observable from Pliny, and cannot esc-ipe our 
eyes incite ancient monuments, medals, and triumpbJnt arches of the 
Romans. Nor is there any ancient classical word in Latin to express 
them. ****** Polybius, sjteaking of the way which 
Hannibal marched into Italy, useth the word fitfitin&nn-ai, that is, 
saith Petrus Victorius, it was stored with devices for men to get upon 
their horsed, which ascents weret termed lemata, and in the life of 
Caius Gracchus, Plutarch expresseth^as much. For endeavouring to 
iugratiatq himself with the people, besides the placing of stones at 
fvery mile's end, he made at nearer distances certain elevated places 


• The use of chariots for war and other purposes is of very ancient orijpn. See Gen. 
aiv. 7, and *lv. 27. 

t History of the World. 
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and iicalary ascents, that by the help thereof they night with better 
ease ascend or mount their horses. Now if we demand how cavaliers, 
then destitute of stirrups, did usually mount tfieir horses, as Lipsius 
informeth, the unable and softer sort of men had their ara/ 3 oj(etc, or 
straUires, which helped them upon horseback, as in the practice of 
Crassus, in Plutarch, and Caracalla, in Spartianus, and the later example 
of Valentinianus, who because his horse rose before, that he could not 
be settled on his back, cut off the right hand of his strator. But 
how the active and hardy persons njpunted, Ve^tius* resolves us, 
tliat they used to vault or leap up, and therefore they had wooden 
horses in their houses and abroad, that thereby young men might 
enable tneraselves in this action ; wherein by instruction and practice 
they grew so perfect, that they could vault upon the right or left, and 
that with their sword in band. Julius Pollux adviseth to teach horses 
to incline, dimit; and bow down their bodies, that their riders may with 
better ease ascend them. And thus may it more causally be made 
out what Hippocrates affirmeth of the Scythians, that using continual 
riding they were generally molested with the sciatica, or hip gout. Or 
what Suetonius delivereth of Germanicus, that he had slender legs, 
but increased them by riding after meals; that is, the humours 
descending upon their pendulosity, they having no support or suppe- 
daneous stability. ^ 

Now if any shall say that these are petty errors and minor lapses, 
not considerably injurious unto truth, yet is it neither reasonable nor safe 
to contemn inferior falsities, but rather as between falsehood and truth 
there is no medium, ^ should they be maintained in their distances ; 
nor the contagion of the one approach the sincerity of the other.— 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica, vr Inquiries into Vulgar and Common Errors, 
book V. cli. 13. ^ 


83.—DEMEANOUR IN CHURCH. 

[George Herbert, 1393—1633. 

[George Herbert; fifth brother of Lor<J Herbert of Cherbury, was bflrn at Mont¬ 
gomery Castle, April 3, 1S9.1> *“<1 edueat^B at Westminster and Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was elect^ Fellow in* l6>S, public orator in 1619, and having 
taken orders, was made prebendary of Leighton Bromswold, in 1626. He married 
and obtain^ the rectory of Bemerton, near Salisbury, in 1630^ and med of a 
quotidian ague in February, 1633. His chief work, "The Temple: ,Sacred Poems 
and Private Ejaculations,” was published at Cambridge in 1632. He left a prose 
work, “ A Priest to the Temple; or, the Country Parson, his Character and Rule 
of Holy Lifti,” whith appear^ in i6s*. His Ufi:, by Isaac Walton, appeared in 
1670, and other biographies have been published.] 


• De re Milit. 
P 2 • 
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Though private prayer be a brave design. 

Yet public^ath more promises, more love. 

And love is a weight to hearts; to eyes, a sign. 

We all are but cold suitors, let us move 
Where it is warmest. Leave thy six and seven ; 

Pray with the most; for, where most pray, is heaven. 

When once thy feet enters the church, be bare. 

God is more there than thou: for thou art there 
Only by his perrais.sion.' Then beware 5 
And make thyself all reverence and fear. 

Kneeling ne'er .spoiled silk stockings. Quit thy state : 
All equal are within the church’s gate. 

Resort to sermons; but to prayers most: 

Praying is the end of preaching. Oh, be drest! 

Stay not for the other pin. Why, thou hast lost 
A joy, for it, worth w'orlds. Thus hell doth jest 
Away thy blessings, and extremely flout thee; 

Thy clothes being fast, but thy soul loose, about thee. 

In time of service seal up both thine eye.s, 

And send them to thy heart; that, spying sin. 

They may weep out the stains by them did rise. 

Those doors being shut, all by the ear comes in. 

Who marks in church-time others’ .symmetry. 

Makes all their beauty his deformity. » 

Let vain or busy thoughts have there no part. 

Bring not thy plough, thy pjjrts, thy pleasures thither. 
Christ purged his Temple ; so must thou thy^heart. 

All worldly thoughts are but thieves met together 
To cozen thee. Look to thy actions well; 

For churches either are heaven or hell. 

Judge not the preacher; for he is thy judge. 

If thou mislike him, thou conceivest him not. 

God calleth preaching, folly. Do not grudge 
To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 

'I’he worst speak something good. If all want sense, 
God takes a text and prea^eth patience. 

He that gets patience, and the blessings which 
Preachers conclude with, hath not lost his pains. 

He that, by bung at church, escapes the ditch. 

Which be might fall in 4 >y companions, gains. 
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He that lov«s God’s abode, and to combine • 

With saints on earth, shall with them on^ day shine. 

Jest not at preachers’ language or expression. 

How know’st thou but iky sins made him miscarry? 

Then turn thy faults and his into confession. 

God sent him \vh.it.soe’er he be. Oh, tarry 
And love him for his Master ! His condition. 

Though it be ill, makes him no ill physician). 

Tht^Temple. The Church Porch. 


a4.—THE KEUGION OF PROTESTANTS. 

[Rev. W. Ciin.i.iNGWOHTH, 1602—1644. 
[WiLUAM CHiLLiNGWonTH, bom at Oxford in October, 1602, and educated at the 
University, was made a Fellow of Trinity College in 1628. He was induced by the 
Jesuit, Fisher, to renounce the Protestant 6ith, and to join the Jesuit CoU^ at 
Douay. In 1631 he left the Roman Catholics, and returned to Oxford. His 
“ Religion of Pnrtestants: a Safe Way to Salvation ” appeared in 1635. He was 
made Chancellor of Salisbury in 1639, and during the civil war attach^ himself to 
the royal cause. At Arundel Castle he was taken prisoner by the parliamentary 
army, and died at the bishop’s palace at Chichester Jan. 30, 1644. His Hie, by Dr. 
Birch, is prefixed to the folio edition of “The Religion of Protestants,” published in 
1742, and a complete list of his controversial works is given in Kippis’s “Biog. Brit.” 
vol. iiL p. 515.3 

When I say the religion of Protestants is in prudence to be preferred 
before yours (the Romifti Catholic), as, on the one side, I do not 
understand by your religion the doctrine of Bellarmine or Baronius, 
or any other prvate man amongst you; nor the doctrine of the Sor- 
Iwnne, or of the Jesuits, or of the Dominicans, or of any other parti¬ 
cular company among you, but that wherein you all agree, or profess 
to agree, “ The doctrine of the Council of Trent j ” so accordingly on 
the other side, by the “ Religion of Protestants,” I do not understand 
the doctrine of‘Luther, or Calvin, oj Melancthon; nor thq Confession 
of Augusta, Augsbourg, or Geneva, nor the Catechism of Heidelberg, 
nor the Articles of the Church of England, no, nor the harmony of 
Protestant confessions; but that wherein they *11 agree, aftd which 
they all subscribe with a greater harmony, as a perfect, rule of their 
feith and actions; that is, the Bible. The Bible,* I say, the Bible 
only, is the religkin of Protestants! Whatsoever else diey believe besides 
it, and the plain, irrefragable, indubitable consequences of it, well may 
they hold it as a matter of opinion; but as matter of faith and reli¬ 
gion, neither can they with coherAce to their own grounds believe it 
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themselves, nor rfequire the belief o( it of others; withoat most high 
and most schismatic^ presumption. I for my part, after a long and 
(as f verily believe aod hope) impartial .search of *' the true way to 
eternal happiness,” do profess plainly tJiat I cannot find any rest to the 
sole of my foot but upon this rock only. I see plainly and with mine 
own eyes, that there are popes against popes, councils agaiast councils, 
some fathers against others, the same fathers against themselves, the 
consent of fathers of one age against the consent of fathers of another 
age, the church of one age agaimt the church of another age. Traditive 
interpretations of Scripture are pretended; but there are few or none 
to be found: no tradition, but only of Scripture, can derive itself 
from the fountain, but may be plainly proved either to have been 
brought in, in such an age after Christ, or that in such an age it was 
not in. In a word, there is no .sufficient certainty but of Scripture 
only for any considering man to build upon. This therefore, and this 
only, I have reason to believe; this I will profess, according to this I 
will live, and for this, if there be occasion, I will not only willingly, 
but even gladly, lo.se my life, though 1 should be sorry that Christians 
should take it from me. Propose me anything out of this Book, and 
require whether I believe it or no, and seem it never so incomprehen¬ 
sible to human reason, I will subscribe it with hand and heart, as 
knowing no demonstration can be stronger than this; God hath .said 
so, therefore it is true. In other things I will take no man’s liberty 
of judgment from him; neither shall any man take mine from me.' 
I will ffiink no man the worse man, nor the worse Christian, I will 
love no man the less, from differing in opinion from me. And what 
measure I mete to others, I expect from them again. I am fully 
assured that God does not, and therefore that man ought not, to 
require any more of any man than this, to believe the Scripture to be 
God’s wood, to endeavour to find the true sense of it, and to live 
according to it. 

This is the religion which I have chosen after a long deliberation, 
and I am verily persuaded that I have chosen wisely, much more 
■ wisely, than if I had guided myself according to your church’s autho¬ 
rity,— The Religion of Protestants, ch. vi. § 56. 


8 s.—FENELON’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 

[STSrHEN, 1789—1859. 

[Jakes Stephen, whose father was a Master in Chanoeiy, was bom in 1789. Educated 
at 'Trinity Hall, Cambridge^ he was afterwards called to the bar. He held various offi¬ 
cial appointments, commencing as coun»l of Uie Cdonial Department, and was made 
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permanent Under-Setretaiy to the Colonies. On his retirement in i8«, he received 
the honopr of knighthood. His contributions to the “Edinburgh Review” were 
published in 1849, under the title “ Essays in Ecclesiasfical Biography.” He was 
m^e Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge 10^849. 
His “Lectures on the History of Prance” appeared in Ntw. 1851. Sir James 
Stqrhen died at Coblentz, Sept. 16, 1859.] 

1 It the whtile compass of literature, ancient and modem, there is pro¬ 
bably nothing in the same style which could bear a comparison with 
the “ Provincial Letters." Their p^uliar excellence can be illus¬ 
trated only by the force of contrast; and, in that sense, the " Letters 
of Junius" may afford the illustration. 

To either .scries of anonymous satires must be ascribed the praise of 
exquisite address, and of irresistible vigour. Each attained an imme¬ 
diate and a lasting popularity j and each has exercised a powerful influ¬ 
ence on the literature of succeeding times. But here all resemblance 
ends. No writer ever earned so much fame as Junius with so little 
claim to the respect or gratitude of his readers. He embraced no 
large principles; he awakened no generous feelings; he scarcely advo¬ 
cated any gre-it social interest. He gives equally little proof of the 
love of man, and of the love of books. He contributed nothing to 
the increase of knowledge, and but seldom ministered to blameless de¬ 
light. His topics and his tliougljts were all of tlie passing day. His 
invective.is merciless and extravagant j and the veil of public spirit is 
barely thrown over his personal antipathies and inordinate self-esteem. 
No man was ever s^ greatly indebted to mere style; yet, with all its 
recommendations, his is a .style eminently vicious. It is laboured, 
pompoas, antithetical—ilfever self-forgetful, never flowing freely, never 
in repose. The admiration he extorts is yielded grudgingly; nor is 
there any book universally read which might become extinct witli 
so little loss to the world as "The Letters of Junius.” * 

Reverse all this, and you have the characteristics of the " Provincial 
Letters.” Th'eir language is but the transparent, elastic, unobtrusive 
medium of thought. It moves with such quiet gracefulne.ss as entirely 
to escape attention, until the matc^ess perspicacity of discussions, so 
incomprehensible under any management but his, forces on the mind 
an inquiry into the causes of so welcome a phenomenon. Pascal’s vffit, 
even when most formidable, is so tempered by kindness, as to show 
that the infliction of pain, however salutary, was a reluctant tribute U) ^ 
his supreme love of truth. His pla}dulness is the Buoyancy of a heart 
which has no burden to throw off, and is gay without effort. His in¬ 
dignation is never morose, vindictive, or supercilious: it ’ls but philan¬ 
thropy, kindling into righteous anger and generous resentment, and 
imparting to them a tone of awfol majesty. The unostentatious 
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master of all learning, he finds recreation in toib which would para¬ 
lyse an ordinary unde^tanding, yet so sublimated is that learaiug with 
the spirit of philosophy, as to make him heedless of whatever is trivial, 
transient, and minute, -except as it suggests or leads to what is compre¬ 
hensive and eternal. 

But the canons of mere literary criticism were never designed to 
measure that which constitutes the peculiar greatness of the author of 
the “ Provincial Letters.” His own claim wms to be fried by his peers— 
by those who in coifimon with him, possess a mental vision purified by 
contemplating that light in which is no darkness at all, and aflections 
enlarged by a benevolence which, having its springs in heaven, has no 
limits to its difiiision on eartli. Among his ascetic brethren in the 
valley of Port-Koyal, he himself recognised the meet, if not the im¬ 
partial, judges of his labours. They hailed with transport an aUy who, 
to their own sanctity of manners, and to more than their own genius, 
added popular arts to which they could make no pretension. We 
infer, indeed, though doubtfully, that they were taught by the excellent 
M. Singlin to regard and censure such exultation as merely human. 
That great spiritual anatomist probably rebuked and punished the glee 
which could not but agitate tlie innermost folds of Arnauld's heart, as 
he read his apologist's exquisite analysis of the Pouvoir Prochain and of 
the Graces suffisantes qui ne sont pag efficaces. For history records 
the misgivings of Mademoiselle Pascal on the question, whether M. 
Singlin would put up with the indomitable gaiety which would still 
chequer with some gleams of mirtli her brother’s,cell at I,es Granges, 
even after his preternatural ingenuity had been exhausted in rendering 
it the most desolate and cheerless of human hbodes.— Essay vi. The 
Port Royalists, 


86.—THE STORM AT SEA. 

[Sir Philip Sidney, 1554—1586. 

[Philip Sidney, called by Sir Walter Ra%:igh the English Petrarch, bom at Penshurst, 
in Kent, Nov. 29, t 554 < went to school at Shrewsbury in 1564, entered at Christ- 
diurch, Oxford, in 1569, and afterwards studied at Cambridge. In 1572 he set out 
on his ti^yels, and did not return to England until May, 1575. Having held various 
appointments, he was knighted by Queen Elizabeth in 158.^ and made Iqi her 
‘ Governor of Klushing in 1585. In an encounter near Zutpb'en, September 22, 
1586, he reived a wound, and after lingering some days, dirf (October 7) in the 
arras of his wife, the only daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, to whom he had 
been married in 1583. His body was brought to England, and, after lying in state, 
was inteiTcd with great ceremony in Old St. Paul’s Cathedral, February 16, 1587. 
None of his works appeared during his lifetime. “ The Arcadia,” written at Wilton, 
vras published in 1390 under the title " The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia.” 
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“ Astrophel and Stolla,” written in i.iiSi, first appeared in 1J91. "The Defmce of 
Poesie/’ cumpiMed in 1581, was published in 159.;. Sir Philip Sidney contributed 
several small poems to collections of the period. Hallalli (Lit. Hist, part ii^ch. 7) 
calls him “ the first Rood prose writer in any positive sense of the word,” and says 
of his " Defence of Pocsie,” " The great praise of Sidney in this treatise is. that he 
has shown the capacity of the English language for spirit, variety, gracious idiom, 
and masculine firmness.” His life, by Fulke Grevillc, Lord Brooke, was published 
in 1652, by Thomas Zouch in 1808, by Julius Lloyd in 1862, and by H. R. F. 
Bourne in 1862. A notice of this writer appears in Fuller’s " Worthiesi,” in Wood’s 
" Athcn. Oxon.,” and in “ The Rctrosfiective Review,” vols. ii. and x.] 

But by that the next morning began a little to make a gilded show of 
a good meaning, there arose even with the sun, a vail of dark clouds 
before his face, which shortly, like ink poured into water, had blacked 
over all the face of heaven; preparing as it were a mournful stage for 
a tragedy to be played on. ^For forthwith the winds began to speak 
louder, and as in a tumultuous kingdom, to think themselves fittest 
instruments of commandment; and blowing whole storms of hail and 
rain upon them, they were sooner in danger than they could almost 
bethink them.selves of change. For then the traitorous sea began to 
swell in pride against the afflicted navy, under which, while the heaven 
favoured them, it had lain so calmly, making mountains of itself, over 
which the tossed and tottering ship should climb, to be straight carried 
down again to a pit of hellish darkness; with such cruel blows against 
the sides of the ship, that, which way so ever it went, was still in bis 
malice, that there was left neither power to stay, nor way to escape. 
And shortly had it .so dissevered the loving company, which the day 
before had tarried togctlier, that most of them never met again, but 
were swallowed up in ^his never-satisfied mouth. Some, indeed, as 
since was known, after long wandering, returned into Thessalia; others 
recovered Bizqftium, and served Enarchus in his war. But in the 
ship wherein the princes were, now left as much alone as prdhd lords 
be when fortune fails them, though they employed all industty to save 
themselves, yfit what they did was ratlier for duty to nature than hope 
to escape so ugly a darkness as if it would prevent the night’s coming, 
usurped the dtfy’s right, which, accompani^ sometimes wjth thunders, 
always with horrible noises of the chasing winds, made the masters 
and pilots so astonished, that they knew not how to direct; and if 
they knew, they could scarcely, when they directed, hear their own 
whistle. For the sea strove with the winds which shopid be loudej, ^ 
and the shrouds of the ship, with a gastful nbise to them that 
were in it, witnessed that their ruin was the wager of the others con¬ 
tention, and the heaven roaring out thunder the more amazed them, 
as having those powers for enemies. Certainly there is no danger 
carries with it more honour than that which grows in those floating 
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kingdoms. For tllat dwelling-place is unnatural to mankind: and 
then the terriblene^ the dmrinual motion, the desolation of the far- 
being*£rom comfort, ^ eye and the ear having ugly images ever 
before it, doth still vra the mind even when it is best armed against it. 
But thus the dayj^t, if that might he mll^ day, while the cunniugest 
mariners were so'conquered by the stoi^ as they thought it best with 
stricken sails to yield to be governed by it; the valiantest feeling in¬ 
ward dismayedness, and yet the fearfullest ashamed fully to show it, 
seeing that the princes, who wereito part from the greatest fortunes, did 
in their countenances accuse no point of fear, but encouraging them to 
do what might be done, putting their hands to every most painful office, 
taught them at one instant to promise themselves the best, and yet to 
despise the worst. But so were they carried by tlie tyranny of the 
wind, and the treason of the sea all that night, which the elder it was, 
the more wayward it showed itself towards them : till the next morn¬ 
ing known to be a morning better by the hour-glass than by the day’s 
clearness, having run fortune as blindly as itself ever was painted, least 
the conclusion should not answer to the rest of the play, they were 
driven upon a rock, which, hidden with those outrageous waves, did, as it 
were, closely dissemble his cruel mind, till with an unbelieved violence, 
but to them that have tried it, the ship ran upon it; and seeming 
willinger to perish than to have her ceurse stayed, redoubled her blows 
till she had broken herself in pieces, and, as it were, tearing out her 
own bowels to feed the sea’s greediness, left nothing with it but 
despair of safety and expectation of a loathsome end. There was to be 
seen the divers manner of minds in distress: some sat upon the top of 
the poop weeping and wailing till the sea swallowed them j some one 
more able to abide death, than fear of death, cut his own throat to pre¬ 
vent drowning; some prayed, and there wanted not.of them which 
cursed, as if the heavens could not be more angiy than they were. 
But a monstrous cry begotten of many roaring voices, was able to 
infect with fear a mind that had not prevented it with the power of 
reason .—The Arcadia. Book ii. 


87.—WOLSEY’S EXACTIONS. 

' [Rev. J. Foxe, iji? —1587. 

[John Foxe, commonly called the Martyrologist, was bora at Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
in X517; ssas educate at Oxford, and became Fellow of Magdalen College in 1543. 
He was deprived of his fellowship July xa, 1545, and travelled abroad till the accession 
of Elixabe^, when he became « prebend of Salisbury. The Fist part of his “ History 
Of the Acts and Monuments of the Church,” otherwise called " Foxe’s Book of 
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Martyrs,” was published at Strasburg in IS 54 > and the first Ehglish edition in 1562-5. 

His '* Ecclesiastical History” appeared in 157ft Foae died April 18, 1587. His 

life, by S. K. Catley, was published, with an edition of fSa anark, 1843-9.] 

This glorious cardinal, in bis tragical doings, dtd< .exceed so far all 
measure of a good subject, .t&M: be became more 1^. a prince than a 
priest; for although the Ki^ bore the sword, yet he bore the stroke, 
making (in a manner) tlie whole realm to bend at his beck, and to 
dance after his pipe. Such practices and fetches he had, that when he 
had well stored his own coffers firsts he fetched* the greatest part of 
the king’s treasure out of the realm, in twelve great barrels full of 
gold and silver, to serve the Pope’s ware: and, as his avaricious mind 
was never satisfied with getting, as his restless head was so busy, 
ruffling in public matters, that he pever ceased before he had set 
both England, France, Flankers, Spain^ and Italy, together by the ears. 

Thus this Legate well following the steps of his master, the Pope, 
and both of them well declaring the nature of their religion, under 
the pretence of the Church, practised great hypocrisy; and under the 
authority of the king, he used great extortion, with excessive, taxes 
and loans, and valuation of every man’s substance, so pilling the 
commons and merchants, that every man complained, but no redress 
v^s had. Neither yet were the churchmen altogether free from the 
pill-axe and poll-axe; from th<i pilling and polling, I mean, of this 
cardinal, who, under his power legantine, gave by preventions all 
benefices belonging to spiritual persons; by which, hard it is to say, 
whether he purcl^psed to himself more riches or hatred of the 
spiritualty. So far his license stretched, that he had power to suppress 
divers abbeys, priories, find monasteries; and so he did, taking from 
them all their goods, movables, and unmovables, except it were a little 
pension, left o»ly to the heads of certain houses. By the said power 
legantine, he kept also general visitations through the realm, sending 
Doctor John Alein, his chaplain, riding in his gown of velvet, and 
with a greaf train, to visit all religious houses; whereat the friars 
observant, much grudged, and would in nowise condescend thereunto ; 
wherefore they were openly accursed at Paul’s Cross, byJFriar Forest, 
one of the same order; so that the cardinal at length prevailed both 
against them and all others. Against whom great disdain arose among 
the people, perceiving how, by visitations, making of abbots, probates of 
testaments, granting of faculties, licenses, and other pollings in his, 
courts legantine, he had made his treasure equal with the king’s, and 
yet every year4ie sent great sums to Rome. And this was their daily 
talk against the cardinal. 

Besides many other matters and grievances which stirred the hearts 
of the commons against the cardinal, this was one which much 
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pinched them; for tliat the said cardinal had sent out certain straight 
commissions in the Kite’s name, that every man should pay the sixth 
part o#his goods. Whereupon there followed great mutterings amongst 
the commons; in such sort, that it had almost grown to some riotous 
commotion or tumult, especially in the parts of Suffolk, had not the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, with wisdom and gentleness stepped in 
and appeased the same. 

Another thing that rubbed the stomachs of many, or rather which 
moved them to lau^n at the cas-dinal, was this: to see his insolent 
presumption, so highly to take upon him, as the King’s chief coun¬ 
cillor, to set a reformation in the order of the King's household, making 
and establishing new ordinances in the same. He likewise made new 
officers in tlie hau.se of the'Duk| of Richmond, which was then newly 
begun. In like manner, he ordained 9 council, and established 
another household for the Lady Mary, then being princess; so that all 
things were done by his consent, and by none other. All this, with much 
more, he. took upon him, making the King believe that all should be 
to his honour, and that he needed not to take any pains ; insomuch that 
the charge of all things was committed unto him: whereat many 
men smiled, to see his great folly and presumption. 

At this time the cardinal gave the King the lease of the manor of 
Hampton Court, which he had of the V)rd of St. John's, and on which 
he had done great cost. Therefore the King again, of his gentle 
nature, licensed him to lie in his manor of Richmond ; and so he lay 
there certain times. But when" the common pepple, and especially 
such as were King Heniy the Seventh’s servants, saw the cardinal 
keep house in the royal manor of Richmond, tvhich King Henry the 
Seventh so much esteemed, it was a marvel to hear how they 
grudged, saying," See, a butcher’s dog lies in the manor of Richmond!” 
These, with many other opprobrious words, were spoken against the 
cardinal, whose pride was so high, that he regarded notljing: yet he 
was hated of all men .”—Acts and Monuments. , 


?8.—LADY HESTER STANHOPE AND THE ARABS. 

[Kikolake, 1811. 

][Alezavder WilliauTCinolake, bom at Taunton in i8o», was educated at Eton 
and Trinity Coll^, Cambridge, and was called to the lar at Unifoln’* Inn in 1837. 
His first work, “ ^then,” an account of Eastern travel, was published in 1844. He 
retired from the bar in i8j6, and was elected member for Bridgewater in 1857. The 
first portion of a “ History of the Russian War, 1834-6,” appeued in 1863. Mr. 
Kiarjake has contributed to the “ Quarterly Review” and other periodicals.] 
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For hours and hours this wondrous white wom^ poured forth her 
speech, for tlie most part concerning sacred and profane mysteries; 
but every now and then she would stay her lofty flight, and^woop 
down upon the world again : whenever tliis happened, I was interested 
in her conversation. 

She adverted more than once to the period of her lost sway amongst 
the Arabs, and mentioned some of the circumstances that aided her in 
obtaining influence with tlie wandering tribes. The Bedouin, so often 
engaged in irregular warfare, strains his eyes to the horizon in search of 
a coming enemy, just as habitually as the sailor keeps his “ bright look¬ 
out” for a strange sail. In the absence of telescopes, a far-reaching 
sight is highly valued; and Lady Hester Stanhope had this power. 
She told me that on one occasion when thert;^ was good reason to expect 
hostilities, a far-seeing Arab created great excitement in the camp by 
declaring that he could distTnguish some moving objects upon the very 
farthest ])oint within the reach of his eyes; Lady Hester was consulted, 
and she instantly assured her comrades in arms that there were indeed 
a number of horses within sight, but that they were without riders. 
The assertion proved to be correct; and from that time forth, her 
superiority over all others, in respect of far sight, remained undisputed. 

Lady Hester related this other anecdote of her Arab life. It was 
when the heroic qiialitiesof the Englishwoman were just beginning to 
be felt amongst the people of tlie desert, that she was marching one 
day. along with the forces of the tribe to which she had allied herself. 
She jierceived that preparations for an engagement were going on; 
and upon her makftig iiKpiiry as to the cause, the Sheik at first aftected 
mystery and coneealinfiit, but at last confessed that war had been 
declared against his trilie, on account of its alliance with the English 
princess, and that they were now unfortunately about to be attacked 
by a very .superior force : he made it appear that Lady Lister was 
the sole cause of hostility betwixt his tribe and the impending enemy, 
and tliat his sacred duty of protecting the Englishwoman whom he 
had admitted as his guest, was the only obstacle which prevented an 
amicable setilemeut of the dispute. The Sheik hinted that his tribe 
was likely to sustain an almost ovSrwhelming blow, but* at the same 
time.declared that no fear of the consequences, however terrible to 
him and his whole people, should induce him to dream of .abandoning 
his illastrious guest. The heroine instantly took her part: it was (jot 
for her to be a source of danger to her friends, but rather to her enemies* 
so she resolve4 to turn away from the people, and trust for help to none, 
save only her haughty self. The Sheiks affected to dissuade her from so 
rash a course, and fairly told her, that although they (having been freed 
from her presence) would be able to make good terms for themselves 
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yet that there were no means of allaying the hostility felt towards her, 
and that the whole face of the desert would be swept by the horsemen 
of hei;, enemies so carefiilly as to make her escape into other districts 
almost impossible. The brave woman was not to be moved by terrors 
of this kind; and, bidding farewell to the tribe which had honoured 
and protected her, she turned her horse’s head, and rode straight away, 
without friend or follower. Hours had elapsed, and for some time she 
had been alone in tlte centre of the round horizon, when her quick 
eye perceived some horsemen in the distance. The party came nearer 
and nearer; soon it was plain thSt they were making towards her; 
and presently some hundreds of Bedouins, fully armed, galloped up to 
her, ferociously sbuuting, and apparently intending to take her life at 
the instant w'ith their pcdnted spears. Her face at the time was 
covered with the yashmack, according to Eastern usage; but at the 
moment when the foremost of the horsemen had all but reached her 
with their spears, she stood up in her stirrups, withdrew the yashmack 
that veiled the terrors of her countenance, waved her arm slowly and 
disdainfully, and cried out, with a loud voice, “Avaunt!”* I'he 
horsemen recoiled frt\m her glance, but not in terror. The threatening 
ydls of the assailants were suddenly changed for loud shouts of joy 
and admiration at the bravery of the stately Englishwoman, and 
festive gun-shots were fired on all sides around her honoured head. 
The truth was, that the party belonged to tlie tribe with which she 
had allied herself, and that the threatened attack, as well as the 
pretended apprehension of an engagement, had been contrived for the 
mere purpose of testing her courage. The day ended in a great feast, 
prepared to do honour to the heroine j and from that time her power 
over the minds of the people grew rapidly. Lady Hester related this 
story with great spirit j and I recollect that she put up her yashmack 
for a moment, in order to give me a better idea of th^ effect which 
she produced by suddenly revealing the awfulness of her countenance. 
— Efiihen, ch. viiL 


89.—PRECISION OF LANGUAGE. 

[Hobbes, 1588—1679. 

[Trouas Hobbes was bom at Malmesbury April g, 1588. Educated at Magdalen 
Hsll, Oxford, he became private tutor in l^rd HaMwidce’a (afterwards ^1 of 
' Devonshire), fomily is s 608. He was intimate with Lord Bacon, Lord Herbert of 


, ^ She spoke it, I dare say, in English. The words would not be the less eifoctire for 
bdng spoken in an unknown tongue. Lady Hester, 1 believe never learnt to speak the 
s—Vo midj a 'perfect accent. 
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Cherbury, Ben*Jonson, and Descartes. His translation of “ Thucydides ” appeared in 
i6a8, and his “ EInnenta Philosophica de Give ” was publishtd at Paris in 1642, and a 
second edition was published in Holland in 1647. In the latter year Hobbes wasap- 
pointed mathematiral tutor to the Prince of Wales, afterrords Charles U. His Meatises, 
entitled “ 1 luman Nature,” and “ De Corpore Politico,” appeared in London in 1650, 
and the " l,eviathan”in 1651. Soon after the Restoration a pension of too/, per annum 
was settled on Ilobbes, and in 1666 his “ Leviathan ” and “ De Give” were censured 
by Parliament. He wrote his life in Latin verse in 1672, and published his transla¬ 
tion of Homer in 1675. A memoir is prefixed to the folio edition of his “ Moral 
and Political Works ” published in 1759. Hobbes, called, from the place of his 
birth, the Philosopher of Malmesbury, died Dec. 4, 1^9, in his ninety-second 
year. An edition of his English and iJKin works, first collected and edited by 
Sir William Molesworth, appeared in 18.19-45, Dr, Warburton termed him 
the terror of his age, and Hallam (Lit. His., Part iii. ch, 3, § 154) .says:— 
“ In nothing does Hobbes deserve more credit than in having set an example 
of close observation in the philosophy of the human mind. If he errs, he errs 
like a man who goes a little out of the right track, ^t like one who has set out in a 
wrong one. The eulogy of Stuart on Descartes, that he was the fether of this 
experimental psychology, cannot be strictly wrested frofn Idm by Hobbes, inasmuch 
as the publications of the former are of an earlier date;.biit we may fiiirly say that 
the latter began as soon, and pro.secuted his inquiries Arther. It seems natural to 
presume that Hobbes, who is said to have been employed by Bacon in translating 
some of his works into Latin, had at least been led by him to the inductive process 
which he has more than any other employed. But he has seldom mentioned his 
predecessor’s name; and indeed his mind was of a different stamp; less excursive, 
less quick in discovering analogies, and less fond of reasoning from them, but mote 
close, jierhaps mote patient, and more apt to follow up a predominant idea, which 
sometimes becomes one of the ‘ idola,speciis ’ that deceived him.”] 

Seeing that truth consisteth in the right ordering of names in our 
affirmations, a man that seeketh precLse truth had need to remember 
what every name ha useth stands for, and to place it accordingly, or 
else he will find himself^entangled in words, as a bird in lime twigs, 
tlie more he struggles the more belimed. And therefore in geometry, 
which is the only science that it hath pleased God hitherto to bestow 
on mankind, nlfcn begin at settling the significations of their% words; 
which settling of significations they call d^nitions, and place them in 
the beginning of their reckoning. 

By 3iis it appears how necessary it is for ^y man that aspires to 
true knowledge, to examine the definitions ot former authors; and 
either to correct them where they aae negligently set down, or to make 
them himself. For the errors of definitions multiply themselves according 
as the reckoning proceeds, and lead men into absurdities, which at last 
they see, but cannot ^void, without reckoning anew from the begin¬ 
ning, in which lies the foundation of their errors. Frbm whence *t' 
happens, that they which trust to books, do as they that cast up many 
little sums into% greater, without considering whether those litaesums 
were rightly cast up or not; and at last finffing the error visible, and 
not mistrusting their first grounds, know not which way to clear 
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themselves, but spend time in fluttering over their books; as birds that 
entering by the chimney, and finding themselves enclosed in a chamber, 
fluttw at the false ligli€ of a glass window, for want of wit to consider 
which way they came in. So that in tlie right definition of names lies 
the first use of speech; which is the acquisition of science; and 
in wrong, or no definitions, lies the first abuse; from which jmjceed all 
false and .sensele.ss tenets; which make th#>e men that take their 
instruction from the authority of books, and not from their own 
meditation, to be as jpnch below the condition of ignorant men, as men 
endued with true science are aboVe it. For between true .science and 
erroneous doctrines, ignorance is in the middle. Natural sense and 
imagination ate not subject to absurdity. Nature itself cannot err; 
and as men abound in copiousness of language, so they become more 
wise, or more mad than ordinaiy. Nor is it possible without 
letters for any man to become either excellently wise, or, unless his 
memory be hurt by disease or ill constitution of organs, excellently 
foolish. For words are wdse men’s counters, they do but reckon by 
them; but they are the money of fools, that value them by the 
authority of an Aristotle, a Cicero, or a Thomas,* or any other doctor 
whatsoev’er, if but a man.— Leviathan, part i. ch. iv. 


90.—C H R I S T M A S. 

[Mrs. Gascoione, 1813, 

[Mrs. Gascoigne, youngest daughter of John Smith, M.P., of Dale Paik, born in 
1813, and married to General Gascoigne in 1834, was, at itn early age, tlistinguished 
for her devotion to literature. Her first work, “Temptation, or a Wife’s Perils,” 
appeared in 1839, and was attributed to several authors of note, and, amongst otheis, 
to the Hon. Mrs. Norton. .“The School for Wives” appeared in 1842, “Evelyn 
narcourt”in 1847, and “ Belgravia,” a poem, in iSji. “ Spmeer’s Cross Manor 
House,# a child’s story, “ Recollections and Tales of the Crystal Palace,” a poem, and 
“The Next-door Neighbours,” a novel, appeared in 1852. Mrs. Gascoigne has con¬ 
tributed to “ All the Year Round,” and other periodicals. “ Doctor Harold,” a novel, 
was published in 1865.] 

But turn we now, to a more gladsome strain, 

Fcr Chri.stmas comes, aipd pleasures in its train; 

Thrice happy Christmas, with its festive mirth. 

Its heavenly message, ‘ Peace—^good will on earth'— 

‘Blest be the welcome season! blest to all 
Its glad event—^its glorious festival! 

Nor rich nor poor at this bright time .should mourn; 

For aU alike the Saviour Child was bom; • 


* Aquinas, called the Angelic Doctor, bom 1224; died March 7, 1274. 
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And thougjj some hearts be sad—some eyes* be dim. 
Yet shall He comfort all who come to ^im. 

And at His bidding, inward strife shall cease. 

As once the storm was stayed—^and all was peace. 

Lo! now the day is come—the wished-for day. 

And all this Christian land shines bright and gay. 
Around Belgravia’s thousand homes, the voice 
Of joy and health is heard, and bids rejoice. 

From heart to heart the kindliy wish is sp^. 

The rich are merry, and the poor are fed. 

The toiling artisan can thankful share 
The general rest, and eat his Christmas fare j 
The smoke-dried shopman to the country hies. 

And revels in the sight of clear blue skies; 

The weaiy clerk, who scribbles all the year. 

Can take the pen from his enduring ear 
And banquet on tlie bird, by whose grey wing 
He earns the pittance that the feast can bring. 

The pallid usher, worn with ceaseless noise. 

And freed at length from fifty graceless boys. 

His aged motlier seeks, and by her side 
Forgets his wretched lot, Jiis injured pride. 

Looks with a hopeful eye to better tilings. 

And feels the grateful peace that Christmas brings. 
Each jocund school-boy to his home departs. 

To be received by longing, loving hearts. 

To sport and feast at will, and, if he can. 

Ride, drive, skate, dance—and be in all a man. 

The sta];esman, burthened with a nation's cares. 

For this one day that nation's quiet shares. 

Casts off the onerous weight of public life. 

And sfitiles his own old smile upon his wife; 

Watches with secret joy his children’s play, 

And in'tliese hours of peace^ rejoices more than they. 

Nor is the female world less full of glee; 

The moping governess at last is free. 

And from the schoolroom, where urith patiept mind. 
She daily drudges, “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” 
Comes forth—unwonted smdes upon her face. 

And in the railroad takes a first-class place; 

To London hies, and there with cherished friends, 

A joyous Christmas, gay with pleasures, spends; 
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Dances thfc old year out, and new year in, , 

And, like her^tters, seeks fond hearts to win. 

Hails ble-st Vacuna’s* short but welcome reign, 

And dreads return to plodding life again. 

Meanwhile her pupils, wild with youthful glee, 

Like her, enjoy the sweets of liberty. 

Revel in games, charades, and endless fun. 

And do much mischief^ leaving tasks undone; 

Lament, likS her, the ho»irs’ too swift career. 

And wish that Christmas lasted all die year. 

The sempstres.s, pale with toil and scanty fare. 

Creeps fordi to revel in the ambient air. 

Glad—^for this day hath brought its wonted treat, 

One rare for her —a taste of wholesome meat. 

The cloak-room dam.sel, who with well-built shape 
Fits on all day the mantle, shawl, and cape. 

Surveying in the glass with ftippaut stare 
First her own form, and then the whisp’ring Fair, 

Rude to the set her practised eye deem.s poor. 

Cringing to those wjiose purse is full and sure— 

E’en she at length is free, and can to-day 
Her figure to the out-door world display. 

Can don her own smart shawl—the shop forget. 

And spend her hours w'ith some congenial set. 

The ancient spinster, who in country town. 

Has one small tenement she calls her own. 

Boasts now a guest—her favourite brother—come 
To spend his Christmas in her humble home. 

^Together they discourse of bygone years. 

Of buried parents—^former hopes and fears— 

Each past event—each ancient hope and pain, 

Till, as they talk, their youth returns again. 

And they forget how soon the mouldering stone 
That beare those honourejj names, must bear their own. 

Thus all are happy. On this happiest day, 
borrow and toil alike seem scared away. 

And a short respite from distress and fear 
Marks this bright period of the Christian’s year. 

, Belgravia. 


* Vacuna, the Goddess of Vacations, whose festival was in December. 
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91.—*rHE HOUSEHOLD OF A CHRISTIAN. 

[iftv. Db. Alford, igio . 

[Hknry Alford, bom in London in 1810, was educated at Trinity College. Cambridge. 
His firstwork," Poems and Poetical Fragments,” appeared in 1831; “ThcSchool ofthe 
1 leart,” and other poems in 1835. He became Fellow oPhis College in 1835, and from 
that year till 1853 was Vicar of Wymeswold, Leicestershire. In 1841 he was Hul- 
scan Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, and Examiner of Logic and Moral 
Philosophy in the Univcrisity of London from 1841-1837. The 6rst volume of his 
Greek Testament appeared in 1841. In 1833 he was appointed Minister of Quebec 
Chapel, and in 1837 Dean of Canterbury. ‘In addition to the afore-mentioned pub¬ 
lications, Dr. Alford is the author of many sermons and other works.] 

The lioHsehold is not an accident of nature, but an ordinance of God. 
Even nature’s processes, could we penetrate their secrets, figure forth 
spiritual truths j and her highest and noblest arrangements are but the 
representations of the most glorious of those trutlis. That very state 
out of which the household springs, is one, as Scripture and the Church 
declare to us, not to be taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, 
seeing that it sets forth and represents to us the relation between Christ 
and his Church. The household is a representation, on a small scale, 
as regards numbers, but not as regards the intere.sts concerned, of the 
great family in heaven and earth. Its whole relations and mutual 
duties are but reflexions of those which subsist between the Redeemer 
and the people for whom He hath given Himself. The household, 
then, is not an institution whose duties spring from beneath—from the 
necessities of circumstances merely; but it is an appointment of God, 
whose laws are His Paws, and whose members owe direct account to 
Him. The father of a household stands most immediately in God’s 
place. His is the post of greatest responsibility, of greatest influence 
for good or for evil. His it is, in the last resort, to fix and determine 
the character which his household shall bear. According as he*is good 
or bad, godly or ungodly, selfish or self-denying, so will for the most 
part the complexion of the household be also. As he values that which 
is good, not in his professions, for which no one cares, but in his 
practice, which ‘all observe, so will it most likely be valued, also by his 
family as they grow up and are planted out in the world. Of all the 
influences which can be brought to bear on man, paternal influence 
may be made the strongest and most salutary: and whether *0 made 
or not, is ever of immense weight one way or the other. ,For remem> 
ber, that paternal influence is not that which the father strives to exert 
merely, but that.which in matter of fact he does exert. That superior 
life, ever moving in advance of the young and observing and imitative 
life of all of us, that source from which all our first ideas came, that 
voice which sounded deeper into our hearts than all other ;voices, 

a 2 • 
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day by day, year By year, through all our tender and plastic childhood, 
will all tlirough life, almost in spite of ourselves, still keep in advance 
of us, still continue to sound; no other example will ever take so firm 
hold, no other superiority be ever so vividly and constantly felt. And 
again remember, this ejwmple goes for what it is really worth. Words 
do not set it—religious phrases do not give it its life and power—it is 
not a thing of display and eftbrt, but of inner realities, and recurring 
acts and habits. It is not the raving of the wind round the jrrecipice, 
—not the sunrise and sunset, o'othing it with golden glory,—which 
moulded it and gave it its worn and rounded form : but the unmarked 
dropping of the silent waters, the melting of the yearly snows, the 
gushing of the inner springs. And so it will be, not that which the 
outw'ard eye sees in him, not that which men repute him, not public 
praise, nor public blame, that will enhance or undo a father’s influence 
in his household; but that which he really is in the hearts of his 
family: that which they know of him in private: the worth to which 
they can testify, but which the outer world never saw; the affections 
which flow in secret, of which they know the depth, but others only 
the surface. And so it will be likewise with a father’s religion. None 
so keen to see into a man’s religion, as his own household. He may 
deceive others without; he may deceive himself; he can hardly long 
succeed in deceiving them. If rehgion with him be merely a thing 
put on: an elaborate series of outward duties, attended to for ex¬ 
pediency’s sake,—something fitting his children, but not equally fitting 
him: O, none will so soon and so thoroughly learn to appreciate this, 
as those children themselves: there is not any fact which, when dis¬ 
covered, will have so baneful an effect on their young lives, as such an 
appreciation. No amount of external devotion will ever counter¬ 
balance it: no use of religious phraseology, nor convene with religious 
people without. But if, on the other hand, his religion is really a thing 
in his heart: if he moves about day by day as seeing One invisible: if 
the love of Christ is really wanning the springs of his inner life, then, 
however inadequately this is shown in matter or in manner, it will be 
sure to be' known and thoroughly appreciated by those who are ever 
living their ivies a-ound him.—(Quebec Chapel Sermons, xxvi. Sermon 
on Joshua, xxiv. i j. 
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92.—OF THE ORIGIN AND USE OF^ MONEY. 

[Adam Smith, 1723—1990. 

[Adah Smith, who is said to have laid the foundation of the science of political 
economy, was bom at Kircaldy, June 5, 1723, and received his education at the 
grammar-school of his native town, the University of Glasgow and Balliol College, 
Oxford. I le took up his residence at Edinburgh in 1748, and was elected Professor 
of Logic in the University of Gla-sgow in 1731, and Professor of Moral Pi ilosophy in 
1752. His “Theory of Moral Sentiments” appeared in 1759. In 1764 Adam Smith 
accompanied the Duke of Buccicugb on a (^utinental tour*which lasted three years. 
The first edition of the “In<|uiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations” appeared in 1776, and the third edition, with several additions, in 1784. The 
rectorship of the University of Glasgow was conferred upon him in 1787. On 
receiving in 1788 the appointment of one of the Commissioners of Customs for 
Scotland, Adam Smith again took up his residence in Edinburgh, where he died July 
8,1790. Uis life, by Dugald Stewart, was published in 1795, and another life, by W. 
Playfiiir, in 1805.] • 

When the division of labour has been once thoroughly established, it is 
Irut a very small part of a mau’s wants which the produce of his own 
labour can supply. He supplies the far greater part of them by ex¬ 
changing that surplus part of the produce of his own labour, which is 
over and above his own consumption, for such parts of the produce of 
other men’s labour as he has occasion for. Every man thas lives by 
exchanging, or becomes in somerfiieasure a merchant, and the society 
itself grows to be what is projrerly a commercial society. 

But when the division of labour lirst began to take place, this power 
of exchanging must, frequently have been very much clogged and 
embarrassed in its operations. One man, we shall suppose, has more 
of a certain commodity titan he himself has occasion for, while another 
has less. The former consequently would be glad to dispose of, and 
the latter to pwrehase, a part of tliis sufierfluity. But if this latter 
.should chance to have nothing that the former stands in nee3 of, no 
excliange can be made between them. The butcher has more meat in 
his shop than fie himself can consume, and the brewer and the baker 
would each of them be willing to purchase part of it. But they have 
nothing to offer in exchange, except, the different productions of their 
respective trades, and the butcher is already provided with all the bread 
and beer which he has immediate occasion for. No exchange can, in 
this case, be made between them. He cannot be their merchant, nor 
they his customers; and they are aU of them thus mutually less service* 1 
able to one another. In order to avoid the inconveniency of .such 
situations, every'prudent man in every period of society, after the first 
establishment of the division of labour, must naturally have endeavoured 
to manage his affairs in such a manner, as to have at all times by him, 
besides the peculiar produce of his own industry, a certain quantity of 
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some one coramod*ity or other, such as he imagined few p<'(>|)Ie would 
be likely to refuse in exchange for the produce of their indu'try. 

Many different commodities, it is probable, were successively both 
thought of and employed for this purpose. In the rude ages of society, 
cattle are said to have been the common instruments of commerce; 
aifd, thou^ they must have been a most inconvenient one, yet in old 
times we find thitigs were frequently valued according to the number 
of cattle which had jbeen given in exchange for them. 

The armour of Diomede, says ‘Homef, cost only nine oxen; but that 
of Glaucus cost an hundred oxen. Salt is said to be die common 
instrument of commerce and exchanges in ‘Abyssinia; a species of 
shells in some parts of the coast of India j dried cod at NewftJundland; 
tobacco in Virginia; sugar in some of the West India Colonies; hides 
or dressed leather in some other countries; and there is at this day a 
village in-Scotland where it is not uncommou, I am told, for a work¬ 
man to carry nails instead of money to the baker’s .shop or to the ale¬ 
house. 

In all countries, however, men seem at last to have been determined 
by irre.sistible reasons to give the preference, for this employment, to 
metals above every other cYimmodity. Metals can not only be kept 
with as litde loss as any other commodity, scarce auydiing being less 
perishable dian they are, but they aan likewise, without any loss, be 
divided into auy number of parts, as by fusion those parts can easily 
be re-united again; a quality which no other equally durable commorli- 
ties possess, and which more than any other qualify renders them fit r(t 
be the instruments of commerce and circulation. The man who 
wanted to buy salt, for example, and had nothing but cattle to give in 
exchange for it, mu-st have been obliged to buy salt to. the value of a 
whole px, or a whole sheep at a time. He could seldom buy less than 
this, because what he was to give for it could .seldom be divided with¬ 
out loss} and, if he had a mind to buy more, he mu'^t, for the same 
reasohs, have been obliged to buy double or triple the quantity, die 
value, to wit, of two or three oxen, or of two or three sheep. If, on the 
contrary, iifstead of sheep or oxev, he had metals to give in exchange 
for it, he could easily proportion the quantity of the metal to the 
precise quantity of the commodity which he had immediate occa¬ 
sion for. 

* Different metals have been made use of by different nations for this 
purpose. Iron was the common instrument of commerce among the 
ancient Spartans j copper an^hg the ancient Roman?*; and gold and 
silver among all rich and commercial nations .—An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of tlte fVealth of Nations, vol. i. book i. ch. 4 . 
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9.V— PHCEBE PYNCHEON’S CHAj^BEK. 

[Hawthorne, 1804—1S64. 

[Natiunif.!. Hawthorne, or Hathome^ bom at Salem, Massachusetts, July 4, 1804, 
was wntemporary with Longfellow at Bowdoin College, where he graduated in 1825. 
His first literary production was a romance published anonymously at Boston in 
1832. The first scries of “Twice Told Tales” contrilnited to an American 
periodical, ajrpeared in 1837, second series in 184a. “ Mosses from an Old 

Manse” appeared in 2846. In 1847 he was appointed sorvyor in the custom-house 
at Salem, and in 1853 American Consul !# Liverpool. “ The Scarlet Letter” was 
published in 1850; “ The House of the Heven Gables” in 1851; “The Blithesdale 
Romance” in 1852, and “The Life of President Pierce” in 1832. Hawthorne retired 
from the Consulship in 1837, published “ Tiansfbrmation” in iSfios and died in 
America, May 19, 1864. Many of this writer’s works have been republished in 
England, though 4 iis popularity has sufiered from the offensive remarks upon the 
English people in his lak work, *kOur Old Home,” published in 1862.] 

Phceae Pvncheon slept, on the night of her arrival, in a chamber 
that Itwked down on the garden of tlie old bouse. It fronted towards 
the east, so that at a very seasonable hour a glow of crimson' light 
came HrKniing through the window, and bathed the dingy ceiling and 
paper-hangings in its own hue. There were curtains to Phoebe’s bed; 
a dark, antique canopy and ponderous festoons, of a stuff which had 
been rich, and even inaguificent„in its time; but -which now brooded 
over the girl like a cloud, making a night in that one corner, while 
elsewhere it was beginning to be day. The morning light, however, 
soon stole into the aMrture at the foot of tlie bed, betwixt those faded 
curtains. Finding tlie new guest there,—with a blcx)m on her cheeks 
like the morning's own, and a gentle stir of departing slumber in her 
limbs, as when an early breeze moves the foliage,—the dawn kissed her 
brow. It was klie caress which a dewy maiden—such as the Dawn is, 
immortally—gives to her sleeping sister, partly from the impulse of 
irresistible fondness, and partly as a pretty hint that it is time now to 
unclose her eyes. 

At the touch of tliose lips of light, Phoebe quietly awoke, an<l, f<-r 
a moment, did* not recognise where ^he was, nor how tho^ heavy cur¬ 
tains chanced to be festooned around her. Nothing, indeed, -was 
absolutely plain to her, except that it was now early morning, and y»at, 
whatever might happen next, it was proper, first of all, to get up and 
say her prayers. She was tlie more inclined to devotion,/rom the grim, 
aspect of the chamber and its furniture, especially ihe tall stiff chairs; 
one of which stood close by her bedside, and looked as if some old- 
fashioned personage had be«n sitting th4re all night, and had vanished 
only just in season to escape discovery. 

When Phffibe was quite dressed, she peeped out of the window. 
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and saw a rose-bu& in the garden. Being a vei^' taU one, and of 
luxurious growth, it ha^jl been propped up against tlie side of the house, 
and li as literaUy covered with a rare and very beautiful si>ecies of 
wldte rose. A large portion of them, as the girl afterwards discovered, 
had blight or mildew at their hearts; but, viewed at a fair distance, 
the whole rose-bush looked as if it had been brought from Eden that 
very summer, together with the mould in which it grew. The truth 
was, nevertheless, that it had been planted by Alice Pyncheon,—she 
wa.s Phoebe’s great-|reat-grand-aunt,—in soil which, reckoning only 
its cultivation as a garden-plat, was now unctuous with nearly tw'o hun¬ 
dred years of vegetable decay. Growing as they did, however, out of 
the old earth, the flowers still sent a fresh and sweet incense up to 
their Creator; nor could it have been the less pure and acceptable, 
because Phoebe’s young breath mingled w'ith it, as the fragrance floated 
past the window. Hastening down the creaking and carpetless stair¬ 
case, she found her way into the garden, gathered some of the mo.st 
perfect of the roses, and brought them to her chamber. 

Litfle Phoebe was one of those persons who possess, as their ex¬ 
clusive patrimony, the gift of practical arrangement. It is a kind of 
natural magic that enables these favoured ones to bring out the hidden 
capabilities of things around them; and particularly to give a look of 
comfort and habitableness to any place, which, for however brief a- 
period, may happen to be their home. A wild hut of underbush, 
tossed together by wayfarers through the primitive forest, would acquire 
the home aspect by one night’s lodging of such ^ woman, and would 
retain it long after her quiet figure had di.sapjx!ared into the summnd- 
ing shade. No less a portion of such horael/ witchcraft was requisite, 
to reclaim, as it were, Phoebe’s waste, cheerless, and dusky chamber, 
which had been untenanted so long—except by spiders^ and mice, and 
rats, and ghosts—that it was all overgrown with the desolation which 
watches to obliterate every trace of man’s happier hours. What was 
precisely Phoebe’s process, we find it impossible to say. She appeared 
to have no preliminary design, but gave a touch here and another 
there; brought some articles of fijraiture to light, and dragged others 
into the shadow j looped up or let down a window-curtain; and, in 
thej:qnrse of half an hour, had fully succeeded in throwing a kindly 
and hos^table smile over the apartment. No longer ago than the 
.night before, it had^resembled nothing so much as the old maid’s heart; 
for there was neither sunshine nor household fire in one nor the other, 
and, save for ghosts and ghostly reminiscences, not a guest, for 
* many years gone-by had entered the heart or the chamber. 

There was still another peculiarity of this inscrutable charm. The 
bed-chamber, no doubt, was a chamber of very great and varied ex- 
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perience, as a scene of human life: the joy ef bridal nights had 
tlirobbed itself away here; new Immortals jiad first drawn earthly 
breath here; and here old people had died. But—^whethersst were 
the white roses, or whatever the subtle influence might be—a person 
of delicate instinct would have known at once that it was now a 
maiden's bed-chamber, and had been purified of all former evil and 
sorrow by her sweet breath and happy thoughts. Her dreams of the 
past night, being such cheerful ones, had exorcised the gkxjm, and now 
haunted the chamber in its stead.-*-7’Ae Housf (if' the Seven Gaiks, 
chap. V. 


94.—THE GIRONDISTS. 

[Sir a. Alison, Bart., 1792. 

Archibald Alison, born Dec. 29, 1792, at Henley, in Shropshire, of which place 
his father held the perpetual curacy, and educated at the University of Edinburgh, was 
called as an advocate to the Scottish liar in 1814, and was appointed deputf-advocate 
in 1822, which office he held till 1830. His first literary production, "Principles of 
the Criminal law of Scotland,” published at Edinburgh in 1832, is a standard work. 
It was followed by “The Practice of the Criminal Law” in 1833. The first volume 
of his great work, “ The History of Europe, from the Commencement of the French 
Revolution in 1789 to the Battle of Waterloo” was published in 1839. It was com¬ 
pleted in ten volumes, the last of which appeared in 1842. A continuation of 
the work, under the title “ History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to 
the Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852,” in nine vols., was brought out between 
1852 and 1859. Sir A. Alison, who has written a “Life of the Duke of Marlborough” 
which appeared in Nov. 1847, “”‘1 several other works, was created a baronet in 1852. 
A writer in the “ Foreign Quarterly Review ” remarks, “ The History of Europe 
during the French Revolution is by fer the most remarkable historical work of the 
century.” He died in 1867.] 

The Girondists were the philosophers of the Revolution. Their ideas 
were often grand and generous, drawn from the henres of Greece and 
Rome, or the more enlarged philanthropy of modern times; their 
language ever indulgent and seducing to the people; their principles 
those which'gave its early popularity and its immense celebrity to the 
Revolution. But they judged o^ mankind by a false standard: their 
ruinous error consisted in supposing that the multitude could bejjegu- 
lated by the motives which influenced the austere patriots, I^hom they 
numbered among their own body. An abstract seii^e of justices 9 
passion for general equality, a repugnance for Violent governments, 
distinguished,their speeches ; but yet from their innovations has sprung 
the most oppressive tyranny of modem times, and they were at last found 
joining in many measures of the most flagrant iniquity. The dreadful 
war which ravaged Europe for twenty years was provoked bv their 
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declamations; the death of the King, the overthrow, of the throne, 
the Reig;u of Terror, flowed from the principUsi which they pro¬ 
mulgated. It is no apofogy for such conduct to allege that they were 
sincere in their desire for a Republic and the happiness ol France: 
the common proverb, that “ Hell is paved with giKid intentions,” 
shows how generally perilous conduct, even when flowing from pure 
motives, is found to lead to the most disastrous consetjuences. I'hey 
were too often, in their political career, reckless and inconsiderate; 
and thence their eloquence and geiyus only rendered them the more 
dangerous from the multitudes who were influenced by such alluring’ 
expressions. Powerful in raising the tempest, they were feeble and 
irresolute in allaying it; invincible in sulFering, heroic in death, they 
were destitute of the energy and practical experience ret)uisitc to 
avert disaster. The democrats supported them as long as they urged 
forward the Revolution, and became their’ bitterest enemies as soon 
as they strove to allay its fury. They were constantly misled by ex¬ 
pecting that intelligence was to be found among the lower orders; 
that reason and justice would prevail with the multitude; and as con¬ 
stantly disappointed by experiencing the invariable ascendant of 
passion or interest among their popular supporters;—the usual error 
of elevated and generous minds, and whicli so frequently untits them 
for the actual administration of aflairs. Their tenets would have led 
them to support the constitutional throne, but they were unable to 
stem the torrent of democratical fury which they themselves had ex¬ 
cited, and compelled, to avert .stiU greater disasters, to concur in many 
cruel measures, alike contraiy to their wishes anu their ])rinci]>les. 
The leaders of this party were Vergniaud, Brissot, and Roland ; men 
of powerful eloquence, generous philanthropy, and Roman firm¬ 
ness ; who knew how to die, but not to live; who perished because 
they w'anted the audacity and wickedness requisite fur ’success in a 
Revolution. 

The radical and inherent vice of this party was their irreligion; and 
the dreadful misfortunes in which they involved their country proved 
how inadequate the most splendid talents are to the management of 
human affairs, or the right discharge'^of social duty, without that over- 
ruling_ principle. With all their love of justice, they declared Louis 
guilty ;'“‘with all their humanity they voted for his death. The 
peasants of La Vendee, who trusted only to the rule of duty pre¬ 
scribed in their religion, were never betrayed in the same manner into 
acts for which no apology can be found. Whenever statesmen 
abandon the plain rules of duty and justice, and base thefr conduct on 
the quicksands of supposed expedience, they are involved in a series of 
errors which quickly precipitate them into the most serious crimes. 
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But the greatest efforts of human wisdom or virfue are unequal to 
direct or sustain the mind in the trying sceq^ which a Revolution 
induces: it is the belief of futurity, and a sense of religion %lone, 
which can support humanity in such calamities; and their want of 
such principles rendered all the genius and philanthropy of the 
Girondists of no practical avail in stemming the disasters of the Revo¬ 
lution.— History of Europe, front the Commencement of the French 
Revolution in 1789 to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, vol.-i. 
ch. vi. 


OS.— SMALL FEET OF THE CHINESE WOMEN. 

* [Lord Macartney, 1737—1806. 

[Georof. Macartney, born at LLssanourc, near Bei&st, May 14, 1737, was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and entered the Inner Temple, I^ndon, in 1759. In 
1764 he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary to the Empress of Russia, and in 1767 
Ambassador, which post he resigned. In Jan. 1769, he became Chief Secretary for 
Ireland; in 1775 Governor of Granada; and in 1780 Governor of Madras. In 
1792 was apiKiin'ted Ambassador Extraordinary to the Court Of Pekin, and was the 
first Envoy sent to China, from which country he returned to England in 1794. The 
’ title of baron was conferred upon him in 1776, and he obtained an earldom in 1794. 
He was appointed Governor of the Qape of Good I lope in 1796. Lord Macartney 
died at Chiswick, March 31, 1806. .^neas Anderson published a narrative of this 
Emba.ssy in 179.?, but the best work on the subject, “ An Authentic Account of an 
Embassy from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor of China,” Sir George 
I.eonard Staunton,* who accompanied Lord Macartney as secretaiy, was published in 
1797. This work was prepared from the papers of Earl Macartney, who is the 
actual author of many ol* the descriptions. Sir John Barrow’sf ‘‘Life of Earl 
Macaitney,” and a selection from his unpublished papers, appeared in 1807.] 

Of most of tl* latter (Chinese women), even the middle and inferior 
classe.s, the feet were unnaturally small, of rather truncated. They 
appeared as if the fore part of the foot had been accidentally cut off, 
leaving the remainder of the usual size, and bandaged like the stump 
of an amputated limb. They undergo, indeed, much torment, and 
cripple themselves in great measure, in imitation of ladies of highar* 
rank, among whom it is there the custom to stop, by pressure, the 
growth of the ankle as well as foot from the earliest infan cy: an d, 
leaving the great toe in its natural position, forcibly to bend flSe^ers, 
and retain diem under the foot, till at length they adhere to, as.iif, 


* Bom in 1737, died Jan. 12, i8ot. 

f The author of various works of travel, was bom in Lancashire, June 19, 17 fi 4 , snd 
died in London, Nov. 23, 1848. 
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buried in the sole, can no more be separated. Notwithstanding 

tlie pliability of the hpman frame in tender years, its tendency to 
expaniAon at that period must, whenever it is counteracted, occasion 
uneasy sensations to those who are so treated j and before the ambition 
of being admired takes possession of those victims to fashion, it 
requires the vigilance of their female parents to deter them from relieving 
themselves from the firm and tight compresses, which bind tlieir feet and 
ankles. Where those compresses are constantly and carefully kept on, 
their feet are symmetrically smaUi The young creatures are indeed 
obliged, for a considerable time, to be supported when they attempt to 
walk. Even afterwards they totter, and always walk upon their heels. 
An exact model was afterwards procured of a Chinese lady’s foot,* 
from which the opposite engraving has been taken. 

This artificial diminutiveness of the feet- though it does not entirely 
prevent their use, must certainly cramp the general growth, and injure 
the constitution of those who have been subjected to it. Some of the 
very lowest classes of the Chinese, of a race confined chiefly to the 
mountains and remote places, have not adopted this mmatural custom. 
But the females of this cla.ss are held by the rest in the utmost degree 
of contenlpt, and are employed only in the most menial domestic 
offices. So inveteratq is the custom, which gives pre-eminence to 
mutilated before perfect limbs, that the interpreter averred, and every 
subsequent information confirmed the assertion, that if, of two 
sisters, otherwise every way equal, tlie one had thus been maimed, 
while nature was suffered to make its usual progr^s in tlie other, the 
latter would be considered as in an abject state, unworthy of associating 
with the rest of the family, and doomed to perpetual obscurity, and 
the drudgery of servitude. 

In forming conjectures upon the origin of so sing'ilar a fashion 
among the Chinese ladies, it is not very easy to conceive why this mode 
should have been suddenly or forcibly introduced amongst them by the 
other sex. Had men been really bent upon confining "constantly to 
their homes the females of their families, they might have effected it 
•without cruelly depriving them of the physical power of"motion. No 
such custom is known in Turkey or Hindostan, where women are kept 
in ®E0ter habits of retirement than in China. Opinion, indeed, more 
than poWer, governs the general actions of the human race j and so 
preposterous a practice could be maintained only by the example and 
jiersuasion of those who, in their own persons, had submitted to it. 
Men who have silently approved, and indirectly encouraged it, as those 


* An engraving of a Chinese lady’s foot appears in the original work. 
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of India are supposed to do that much more harbarous custom of 
widows burning uiemselres after the death of their husbands. But it 
is not violence, or the apprehension of cor^ral suffering, but the 
horror and disgrace in consequence of omitting, and the idea of glory 
arising from doing, what is considered to be an act of duty, at the 
expense of life, which leads to such a sacrifice. In that instance ages 
must have past to ripen prejudices productive of a consequence so 
dreadful: but the pride of superiority, and the dread of degradation, 
have been frequently found suffcici]^ to surmount the common feelings 
of nature; and to many women a voluntary constraint upon the body 
and mind is, in some degree, habitual. They who recollect the fashion 
of slender waists in England, and what pains were taken, and sufferings 
endured, to excel in that particular, will be somewhat less surprised 
at extraordinary efforts made in other instances. Delicacy of limbs 
and person has, no doubt, ^een always coveted by the fair sex, as it 
has been tlie admiration of the other. Yet it could not be the extra¬ 
ordinary instance of such in any one lady, though in the most exalted 
rank, according to the popular story throughout China, that could 
induce the rest of her sex to put at once such violence upon them¬ 
selves, in order to resemble her in that respect. • The emulation of 
surpassing in any species of beauty, must have animated vast numbers 
of dl ranks, and have continued through successive ages, to carry it at 
last to an excess which deteats,*in fact, its intended purjiose. What¬ 
ever a lady may have gained, by tlte imagined charms of feet de¬ 
creased below the size of nature, is more tlian counter-balanced by the 
injury it does to hdt health and to her figure; for grace is not in her 
steps, nor animation injier countenance .—Embassy to China, chap. ix. 


96.-^ K HUMILITY. 

[OwEK Feltham, 1610—1678. 

[Owen Feltham was bom about 1610, and but few particulars of /lis life have beetr 
preserved. He is supposed to have acted as secretary to the Earl of Thomond, with 
whom he resided many years. His celebrity rests upon his " Resolves,” of which the 
first part apprared in 16*7. He published “A Brief Character of the LoghFsa^tfies” 
in 1659, and is believed to have died about 1678. A life by James Cumming was 
publishol in 1806. Hallam (Hist, of Lit. Pt. iii. ch. iv. $ 35) t^piarks: "Feltharg 
appears not only a laboured and artificial, but a shalltfiv writer. Among his 
many faults none strikes me more than a want of depth, which his pointed and sen¬ 
tentious mannfir renders more ridicaknis. There are certainly exceptions to this 
vacuity of original meaning in Fdtham; it would be possible to fill a few pages with 
extracts not undeserving of being read, vrith thoughts just and judicious, though 
never deriving much lustre from his diction. He is one of our worst writers fat point 
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of style; with little vi^ur, he has less el^;ance; his English is impure to an exces¬ 
sive degree, and full of words unauthorized byjaiy usage. Pedantry, and the novel 
phrases which Greek tliid J-atin etymology was supposed to warrant, appear in most 
prod&ctions of this period; but Feltham attempted to bend the English idiom to his 
own affectations. The moral reflections of a serious and thoughtful mind are gene¬ 
rally pleasing, and to this perhaps is {tartly owing the kind of {topularity which the 
■ ‘ Aaolves' of Feltham have obtained; but they may be had more agreeably and 

profitably in other books.”] 

flE that woiild build lastingly, must lay his foundation low. The 
proud man, like the «arly shoots ^of a new-felled coppice, thrusts out 
full of sap, green in leaves, and fresh in colours; but bruises and breaks 
with every wind, is nipt with every little cold, and being top-heavy, is 
wholly unfit for use. Whereas the humble man retains it in the root, 
can abide the winter’s killing blast, the ruffling concussions of the wind, 
and can endure far more than tliat which appears so fiourishing. Like 
the pyramid, he has a large foundation, whereby his height may be 
more eminent; and the higher he Ls, the less does he draw at the top; 
as if the nearer heaven the smaller he must appear. And, indeed, the 
nigher man approaches to celestials, and the more he considers God, 

. the more he sees to make himself vile in his own esteem. He who 
values himself least, shall by others be prized must. Nature sw’ells 
when she meets a check; hut submission in us to others, begets sub¬ 
mission in others to us. Force can do no more than compel us; while 
. gentleness and unassumingness calm and captivate even the rude and 
boisterous. The proud man is certainly a fool; I am sure, let his parts 
be what they will, in being proud he is so. One thing may as.suredly 
persuade us of the excellence of humility; it i.s ever found to dwell 
most with men of tlie noblest natures. Giye me the man that is 
humble out of judgement, and 1 shall find him full of parts. Charles 
the Fifth, appears as great in holding tlie candle to his^departing visi¬ 
tors, as vphen he was surrounded by his victorious officers. Moses, who 
was the first and greatest divine, statesman, historian, philosopher, and 
poet; who, as a valiant general, led Israel out of Egypt; > who was re¬ 
nowned for his miracles, and could roll up the waves to pass his men, 
and tumble them down again upon his enemies; who was a type of 
Christ, and styled a friend of God, and, as Ecdesiastlcus telL us, 
be^ed both, of God and men; was nevertheless meek above all that 
were ttpen ffie face of the earth:—and le.st our proud dust should 
tl{ink it a disp^agement to be humble, we are assured by our Saviour 
‘himself, that to be so will be rest to our souls. We are sent to the 
pismire for industry, to the lion for valour, to the dove for innocence, 
to the serpept for wisdom j but for humility unto»;God*himself, as an 
attribute more peculiar to his excellence. No man ever lost the esteem 
of a wise man by stooping to an honest lowness when there was occa- 
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sion for it. I have known a great duke to fetch in wood to his inferior’s 
fire 5 and a general of nations descend to a footman’s office in lifting 
up the boot of a coach;—^yet, neither thought It a degradation t# their 
dignity. The text gives it to tlie publican’s humility, rather than to 
the Pharisee’s boasting. He may well be suspected to be defective 
within, that woyld draw respect to himself by unduly assuming it. 
What is that man the worse, who lets his inferior go before him ? The 
firlly is in him who arrogates respect when it is not his due j but the 
prudence rests with him, who in the^sereneness c£ his own worth does 
not seek tor it. I am not troubled, if my dog outruns me. The sun chides 
not tlie morning star, though it presumes to usher in day before him. 
While the proud man bustles in the storm, and begets himself enemies, 
the humble peaceably passes in the shade unenvied. The full sail over¬ 
sets the vessel, which drawn in, may make the voyage prosperous. 
Humility prevents disturbance : it rocks debate asleep, and keeps men 
in continued peace. When the two goats met on a narrow bridge over 
a deep stream, was not that the wiser, which lay down for the other to 
pass over him, than that one which would rather hazard both their 
lives by contending ? The former preserved himself from danger, and 
made the latter indebted to him for his preservation. • I will never think 
myself disparaged either by preserving peace or doing good. He is 
charitable, who for Christian ends, can be content to part with his due: 
and he who would take my due’from me, wnmgs not me so much as 
himself. I have ever thought it indiscretion to vie it in continued 
strife. Prevailing is but victory in part. The pride of my opponent 
may still remain untomiuered. If I be subdued, beside my shame, I 
purchase his contempt,to boot, when yielding out of prudence, I 
triumph over all, and bring him in to be mine. I had ratlier be 
accomited too humble, than be esteemed a little proud. The former 
tends to virtue and wisdom: the latter to dishonour and* vice.— 
Resolves, Divine, Mural, and Political. Part ii. Of Humility. 


97.—ON A DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE. 

[Thomas Gray, 

[Thomas Gray, the son of a money scrivener, born in ComhiU, Itec. *6, 1716, s»as» 
educated at Eton and Cambridge. He^ accompanied Hoi^ Walpole on a tour 
through France and Italy, 1739—1741, fad returned to Cambridge to study Civil 
Law. His “dfte on a Distant ProspM of Eton College,” written in 1741, appeared 
in 1747, and the “ Elegy written in a Country Churched,” commenc^ in 1742, 
and completed in I749, was first published in Feb. 1751. His Pindaric Odes were 
published at Strawberry Hill in 1757. He declined the Laureafeship ofiered to 
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him in IJS 7 > and»was appointed Professor of Modern History at Cambridge in 
1768. Gray died at Cambridget July 30, 1771. A M&noir, by the Hev. N. 
Mason, appeared in I 77 jt ^<1 another, by the Rn. J. Mitfbrd, in 1814.] 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers. 

That crown the watery glade. 

Where grateful Science stiU adores 
Her Heniy’s holy shade j 
And ye.- that from the stately brow, 

Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey. 

Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way: 

r 

Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade! 

Ah, Adds b^oved in vain! 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow. 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing. 

My weaiy soul they seerii to soothe. 

And, redolent of joy and youth. 

To breathe a second spring. 

Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a ^rightly race 
Disporting on thy margent green, 

■The paths of pleasure trace; 

Who foremost now delight to cleave. 

With pliant arm, thy glassy wave ? 

The captive linnet which enthral r 
What idle progeny succeed 
‘To chase the rolling circle’s speed. 

Or urge the flying ball ? 

While some on earnest business brat " 

* Thdr murmuring kbours ply 
’Gainst graver hours that bring constraint 
To sweeten liberty: 

Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 
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And unknown regions dare descry : 
Still as they run they look behind, , 
They hear a voice in every wind. 

And snatch a feaiful joy. 

Gay hope is theire by fancy fed. 

Less pleasing when possest; 

The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the IJteast: 

Theirs buxom health, of rosy hue. 

Wild wit, invention ever new. 

And lively cheer, of vigour born ; 

The thoughtless day, t e easy night. 

The spirits pure,»tlie slumbers light. 

That fly th’ approach of morn. 

Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play; 

No sense have they of ills to come. 

Nor care beyond to-day; 

Yet see, how all around ’em wait 
The ministers of hufnan fate 

And black Misfortune’s baleful train ! 
Ah, show them where in atnbush stand. 
To seize their pr^y, t e murth’rous band! 
Ah, tell t^em,*tuey are men! 

These shall the fury Passions tear, 

Trhe vultures of the mind. 

Disdainful Anger, pallid Fear, 

• And Shame tliat sculks behind j 
Or pining Love .shall wa.ste Aeir youth. 
Or Jealou-sy, with rankling tooth. 

That inly gnaws tlie Secret heart; 

And Envy wan, and faded Care, 
Grim-visaged comfortless Drapair, 

And Sotfow’s piercing dart. 

Aqibition this shall tenlpt to rise. 

Then whirl the wretch from high. 

To bitter Scorn a sacrifice. 

And grinning Infamy. 
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The stihg of Falsehood those shall try. 

And hard JJnkindness’ altered eye, 

That mocks the tear it forced to flow; 

And keen Remorse with blood defiled. 

And moody Madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe. 

Lo! in the vale of years beneath 
A griesly troop arcoseen, 

^The painful family of Death, 

More hideous than their queen : 

This racks the joints, this fires the veins. 

That every labouring sinew strains. 

Those in the deeper vitals rage: 

Lo! Poverty, tt) fill the band. 

That numbs the soul with icy hand. 

And slow-consuming Age. 

• To each his sufferings: all are men, 

Cohdemned alike to groan; 

The tender' for another’s pain, 

Th’ unfeeling for his own. 

Yet, ah! why should tliey know their fate. 

Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftly flies ? 

Thought would destroy their Paradise, 

No more;—^where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to be wise. 

Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton. 


98.—THE BLESSEDNESS OF GOD'S HOUSE. 

[Archdeacon Hare, 1795—1855. 

[Julius Cirrus Hare, bom .Sept. 13, 1795, was educated at the Charter House and 
'■*’ Cambridge, and became a fellow of Trinity College in 1818. He obtained the 
family living of Hurstmonceaax, In Sussex. In 1840 he vras appointed archdeacon 
^of L^es; in 1851, a prebendary of Chichester; and in 1853 one of the Queen’s 
diaplains. Albhdeaoon Hare died Jan. 33, iSgg. He is one of the authors of 
"Guesses at Truth,” published in 18^7. "The Victory of Faith,” a course of 
sermons, appeared in 1840; "The Mission of the Comforter" in 1846, and a 
“ Life of John Sterling" in 1848.] 

One hour in the house of God is better than a thousand, than a 
thousand spent in any of the world's houses, even though it be the 
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world’s richest, most luxurious palace. To him wBo knows the real' 
value of the world’s pleasures, who has experienced them, and knows 
how soon they pall on the heart, this will not seem much to say.* He 
who had taken his fill of all the world’s choicest pleasures, declared of 
them that they are vanity and weariness and vexation; and every one 
is sure to make the same discovery, if he has but to spend a long time 
in tliem. For one day they may seem to be pleasant; if we had to 
endure them for a tliousand days in succession, thtsre is no pain or toil 
that we should not hail as a relief ftom their sickening palsy. You 
too, my brethren, who do not dwell in palaces, or glut yourselves with 
the choicer pleasures of the world, must have found out how weari¬ 
some your coarser pleasures soon become, and what a refreshment it is 
to turn from them after a little while, even to the hardest labour. 
Even a single day spent in pleasure, in revelling, in self-indulgence, is 
wearisome. What then would a thousand days be !—a heavy burtlien, 
tcK> heavy for man to bear. They would turn a man, body and soul, 
into a bloated mass of festering diseases. Think of this, brethren; 
and then think further, what would a thousand years of uninterrupted 
revelling and self-indulgence be. There would be no need of any 
other hell; so terrible would this be, that the flames of hell itself 
would be almost welcome, if they would consume our gnawing 
pleasures. • 

Yes, my brethren, assuredly, it is only at the right hand of the Lord, 
it is only in the house of God, and the courts around it, that there are 
pleasures which ensure for evermore. The pleasures of the world 
soon turn to pains. The mask drops off, and the serpent’s head and 
fangs shew themselves. 'But the pleasures which are to be found in 
the house of God endure for evermore, and become continually sweeter 
and more delightful. Of the world’s pleasures it may truly be said, 
that one day spent in them is better than a thousand spent in them. 
But one day spent in the house of God is not better than a thousand 
spent in the house of God. To the children of this world, indeed, it 
seems that all pleasures must partake in the fleeting, changeful nature 
of their own: and often, when tljpy have been told of the joys of 
heaven, they have exclaimed that after awliile those pleasures must 
become insufferably dull and tiresome. , But this arises solely ffotr* the 
dulness of their spiritual perceptions, from titeir having no lofish for 
spiritual pleasures. Alas! too, all, even the ripest Christians, have* 
more or less of this spiritual dulness. As our whole nature became 
subject to death, when it turned away from God, so did ail our feelings 
and thoughts and purposes become fleeting, transient, perishable. God 
is eternal: truth,is eternal: whatever is of God. His thoughts, his 
purposes are eternal; but everything that is of man passes away, and 

B 3 • ' 
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is almost like a fobt-print in the sand of the desert, over which the 
wind blows, and it is^gone. Hence we are unable to conceive what 
woulS be the blessedness of a thousand days spent in the house of 
God. Even one day, one whole day, is too much for pur spiritual 
weakness. After a couple of hours we grow faint, weary, distracted,— 
often before. Hence God has mercifully vouchsafed in training us for 
heaven, to call us to spend a few hours every week in his presence. He 
trains us, as children are trained to walk, little by little, first a step or 
two, then a few mofc, then more. Yet we are far .slower to learn 
than children are : and even in the course of a long life, few make 
much progress in learning the blessing of dwelling in God’s house. 

Hence the natural man will readily agree that one day in God’s 
courts is better than a thousand in them. For one day, a man may 
fancy he could support; but how could he bear up through a thousand ? 
If this, however, be our state of mind, how shall we be fitted for 
dwelling in God’s presence for ever ? The painfulness of it to tlie 
natural man, the paiufulness of dwelling in His light, and His eye 
piercing .ever through all the windings of our hearts and minds, mast 
seem utterly insupportable. Great need, therefore, have we to learn 
from the Psalmisf that one day in his courts is a blessing. And how 
can we learn it ? Only by learning to love God. This is tlie only 
way. In proportion as we love Gpd, we shall love to be in His 
courts. Even human love bears witness of this; even human love 
declares and feels that one day, with those whom we love dearly, is 
better than a thousand away from them. So would it also be,—if we 
really loved God,—if we had ever really tasted the joy of living in His 
presence, the joy, the blessedness of having cur will at one with His 
will, of looking up to Him with trustful, childly love, as to our Father 
to whom we have been brought by His only begotten.Son .—Sernums 
Preached on Particular Occasions. No. XV. Psalm Ixxxiv. lo. 


99.—THE PROGRESS OF CIVILISATION.. 

' [Rev. D«. Roberteok, 1721—1793. 

f WiLL iAK Robertson, bom, at Boithwick, near Edinburgh, Sept. 19, 1721, was 
eSu&teA at the university of Edinburgh, and obtained the living of Gladsmuir, in 
1743. His "History of Scotland ” appeared in Feb. 1759- He was made one of the 
I 'deans of the chapel r^al in I76i,4)rincipal of the University of Edinburgh in 1762, 
and historiographer for Scotland in 1764. He published his "Histoiy of Charles V.” 
ia 1769. and his “History of America” in 1777. His last work, “An Historical 
U^uisitioii Concerning the Knowledge which the Ancdents had 8f India,” appeared 
in 1791, towards the end of which year his hmlth began to foil. Mid he died at Edin* 
but]^ June i i, 179 . 1 . Uupld Stewart ptiUished an account of Robertson's Life 
and Writings in i8m, and his Works, with Life, in 8 vols., aj^ieared in i8sj.] 
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The progress of .sqjence, and the cultivation of literature, had consider¬ 
able effect in changing the manners of the European nations, and intro¬ 
ducing tliat civility and refinement by which they are now distinguished. 
At the lime when their empire was overturned, the Romans, though 
they had lost that correct taste which has renripred the productions of 
their ancestors standards of excellence, and models of imitation for suc- 
i;ecding ages, still preserved their love of letters, and cultivated the arts 
witli great ardour. But rude barbarians were so far from being .struck 
witJi any admiration of these unkqpwn accomplishments, that they 
despised them. They were not arrived at that state of society, when 
those faculties of the human mind, which have beauty and elegance for 
tlieir objects, begin to unfold themselves. They were strangers to 
mo.st of tho.se wants and desires which are the parents of ingenious in¬ 
vention ; and as they did not comprehend either tlie merit or utility of 
the Roman arts, they destroyed the monuments of them with an 
industry not inferior to that with which their posterity have since studied 
to preserve or to recover them. The convulsions occasioned by the 
.settlement of so many unpolished tribes in the empire j the frequent as 
well as violent revolutions ip every kingdom which they established, 
together witli the interior defects in the form of government which 
they intn)duced, banished security and leisure j prevented the growth 
of taste, or tlie culture of science ; and kept Europe, during several 
centuries, in that state of ignorance which has been already described. 
But the events and institutions which I have enumerate^ produced 
great alterations in society. As scjon as their operation in restoring 
liberty and indepeifdence to one part of the community began to be 
felt j as soon as they began to communicate to all the members of 
society some taste of the advantages arising from commerce, from public 
order, and frogi personal security, the human mind became conscious 
of powers which it did not formerly perceive, and fond of oc(Jupations 
or pursuits of w'hich it was formerly incapable. Towards the begin¬ 
ning of the‘twelfth century, we discern the first symptoms of its 
awakening from that lethargy in which it had been long sunk, and 
observe it turtiing with curiosity and attention towards ^new objects. 
The first literary efforts, however, of*the European nations in the Middle 
Ages, were extremely ill-directed. Among nations, as well as indi¬ 
viduals, the powers of imagination attain some degree of vigottr before 
the intellectual faculties are much exercised in speculative or abstrqpt 
disquisition. Men are poets before th^ are philosophers. They feef 
with sensibility, and describe with force, when they have made but 
little progress in investigation or reasoning. The age of Homer and 
of Hesiod long preceded that of Thales or of Socrates. But, unhappily 
for literature, our ancestors, deviating from this course which nature 
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points out, plunged at once into the depth of abstruse and metaphysical 
inquiry. They had been converted to the Christian faith, .soon after 
they Settled in their new conquests. But they did not receive it pure. 
The presumption of men had added to the simple and instructive 
doctrines of Christianity the theories of a vain philosophy, that attempted 
to penetrate into mysteries and to decide questions which tlie limited 
faculties of the human mind are unable to comprehend or to resolve. 
These over-curious speculations were incorporated with the system of 
religion, and came U) be consid(?red as the most essential part of it. 
As soon, then, as curiosity pn>mpted men to inquire and to reason, 
these were the subjects which first presented themselves, and engaged 
their attention. The scholastic theolog)', with its infinite train of bold 
disquisitions, and subtle distinctions concerning points which are not the 
object of human reason, was the first production of the .spirit of inquiry 
after it began to re.sume some degree of activity and vigour in Europe. 
It was not, however, this circumstance alone, that gave .such a wrong 
turn to the minds of men, when they began again to exercise talents 
which they had so long neglected. Most of the persons who attempted 
to revive literature in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, had received 
iastruction, or derived their principles of science from the Greeks in the 
Eastern Empire, or from the Arabians in Spain and Africa. Both these 
people, acute and inquisitive to excess, had corrupted those sciences 
which they cultivated. The former rendered theology a system of 
speculative refinement, or of endless controversy. The latter commu¬ 
nicated to philosophy a spirit of ■metaphysical and frivolous subtlety. 

‘ Misled by these guides, the persons who first applied to science were 
involved in a maze of intricate inquiries. Instead of allowing their 
fancy to take its natural range, and to produce such works of invention 
as might have improved their taste, and refined their sentiments; 
instead “of cultivating those arts which embellish human life, and render 
it comfortable; they were fettered by authority, they were led astray 
by example, and wasted the whole force of their genius in speculations 
as unavailable as they were difficult.— The History of Charles the Fifth. 
Introductory Chapter: On the State of Society in Europe. 


. 100.—THE GOLDEN GOBLET. 

[Tie«, 1^3—1853, 

[Ludwig Tieck, bom at Berlin, May 31, 177,3, and educated at'^ .universities of 
Halle, Gottingen, and Erlangen, publish^ “Almansur,” a prose idyll, in 1790, and 
“ AUa Modia," a prose play, in 1791. From this time he produced a succession of 
tales, novels, and dramas. From an early age he applied himself to the study of the 
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En|;lish language and literature, and in 1817 visited thU cocptry for the purpose of 
making himself aofuainted with the literature of the Elizabethan period. Having 
pursued his researches at the British Museum, and at p||vate collections, he returned 
to Germany, and settled at Dresden, where he produced a great variety on works. 
The first volume of his translation of Shakspeare appeared in 18*5, and the last in 
1829.’ He took up his residence at Berlin in 1840, at the invitation of Frederick 
William IV. A collected edition of his works, in 20 vols., appeared at Berlin between 
the years 1828—1846. Tieck died at Berlin, April 28, 185.3. His efforts to make 
Sht^speare appreciated in Germany entitle him to the gratitude of Englishmen.] 

They sat down at the table, which yas coveredewith red cloth; and 
the old man placed something on it which was carefully wrapped up. 

“ From pity to your youth,” he began, “ I lately promised to fore¬ 
tell you whether or not you could become happy; and this promise I 
am willing to fulfil at the present hour, though you recently wished to 
treat the matter as a jest. You need not alarm yourself, for what I 
design can happen withoutManger. I shall make no dread incanta¬ 
tions, nor shall any horrible apparition terrify you. The thing which 
I shall endeavour may fail in two ways; either if you do not love so 
truly as you have wished to^make me believe, for then my labour is in 
vain, and nothing will show itself; or if you should disturb the oracle, 
and destroy it by a useless question, or by a hasty tnovement leaving 
your seat, the figure would break in pieces. So you must keep your¬ 
self quite still.” 

Ferdinand gave his word; 3nd the old man unfolded from the 
clotlis that which he had brought with him. It was a golden goblet, 
of very costly and beautiful workmanship; around its broad foot ran 
a wreath of flower*, twined witli myrtles and various other leaves and 
fruit, highly chased with dim and brilliant gold. A similar ring, only 
richer, adorned with figures of children, and wild little animals playing 
with them, or flying before them, wound itself around the centre of 
the cup. The chalice was beautifully turned; above, it was hent back 
toward the lips; and within, the gold sparkled with a ruddy glow. 
The old man placed the goblet between himself and the youth, and 
beckoned him itearer. 

“ Do you feel something,” said he, “ when your eye loses itself in 
this splendour ?” 

"Yes,” said Ferdinand; "this brightness reflects into my very 
inmost being,—I might say, I feel it as a kiss in my longing bosom." 

“ It is right,” said tlie old man. " Now let your eyes no more stray 
around, but keep them fixed on the glance of this gol3, and think af" 
earnestly as yon can on your beloved.” 

Both sat still awhile, and, absorbed in contemplation, beheld the 
gleaming cup. But soon the old man, with mute gesture.s, first 
slowly, and then more quickly, and at last with rapid movement, pro- 
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owded e««t»M finger t« draw n>gwlar rirtles around the dow of 
*w Then he paused, and toevk the circles Irom the opposiu- 

wn»|pn. when he had tlias continued for some time, Ferdinatul 
thoQ^ he heard rausir, but it sounded aa IWwi without in a distant 
MfeeC. S(XH), however, tlie tones come higher; they struck on lii» car 
looder and louder, and vibrated more^ distinctly through the air; so 
that, at last, he felt no doubt but tliat they issued fnnn the interior oi 
tW guVAet. The music tsecame still stronger, and of suili penetrating 
power, that the heart of the young iiiun trembled, and tears rose into 
lus eyes. Busily nuned the-old man’s hand in various directions 
across the mouth of the cup ; and it apjieared as if s])arks from his 
fingers were convulsively striking and sounding on the gold. Soon the 
shining points increased, and followed, as on a thread, the mofioii of 
his finger: they glittered of various colours, and crowded still more 
closely on one another, till they rushed aliogether in continuous lines. 
Now it seemed as if the old man in the red tw ilight was laying a won¬ 
drous net over die brightening gold, for at will he drew the beam* 
hither and thither, and wove up with them the opeiiitig goblet: they 
obeyed him, and remained lying like a covering, waving to and fro, anil 
playing into one another. When they thus were fastened, he again 
described the circles around the rim; die music subsided, and became 
softer and softer, till it could no longer be perceived, and the bright 
net-work quivered, as if in agony, it burst in increasing agitation, 
and the beams rained down drops into the chalice; but out of the 
fallen drops arose a reddish cloud, which formed itself in manifold 
circles, and floated like foam over the mouth of the cup. A bright 
pomt darted up with the greatest rapidity through the clouded circles. 
There stood the image; and suddenly, as it were, an eye looked out 
from the mist j above, golden locks flowed in ringlets; presently a 
soft blusk went up and down the quivering shade; and FertUnand 
recognised the smiling countenance of his beloved—the blue eyes, the 
delicate cheeks, the lovely red mouth. The head waved to and fro, 
raised itself more distinctly and visibly on the slender white neck, and 
bowed towards the enraptured youth. The old man kept on describing 
his circles around the goblet, and thereout issued the glancing shoul¬ 
ders ; and at last the whole of the lovely image pressed from out the 
golden bed, and gracefully waved to and fro. 

Ferdinand thought he felt the breath as the beloved form inclined 
towards him, and idmost touched him with burning lips. In his 
ravishment, he could no longer command himself, but impressed a kiss 
on the mouth, and endeavoured to grasp the beautiful ann, and quite 
to raise the lovely form out of its golden prison. Then a violent 
trembling suddenly struck through the image, as in a thousand frag- 
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ments the head and body broke together; and a ro* lay at the foot of 
the goblet, in whose blush the sweet smile still appeared. Ferdinand 
passionately seized it, and pressed it to his mSuth. At this ardent 
longing, it withered and dissolved away in the air. 

“ Thou hast hardly kept thy word,” said the old man, angrily: 
“thou eanst only impute the fault to thyself." 

He again wrapped up his goblet, drew aside tlie curtains, and 
opened a window. The clear daylight broke in, and Ferdinand, in a 
melancholy mood, and with many apologies, t<*)k his leave of the 
murmuring old man .—Tales from the Pkantasus, d;c.: The Mysterious 
Cup. 


101.—INTERCOURSE WITH PRINCES. 

[Bp. Burnet, 1643—1715. 

[Gilbert Burnet, burn at Edinburgh, Sept. 18, 1643, and educated at the CoU^ of 
Aberdeen, after studying law for a short time was licensed to preach in 1661. In 
1663 he visited Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and went on a tour on the Con¬ 
tinent. In I 6(h> he was made Professor of Divinity at Glasgow^and in 1674 resigned 
the chair and removed to I.ondoiL Burnet, who held various appointments, retired 
to the Continent on the accession of James II., and returned as chaplain with 
William Ill., who made him Bishop of Salisbury in 1689. This see he held dll his 
death, which occurred in London, March 17, 1713. His first publication, "A 
Modest and Free Conference between a Conformist and a Non-conformist,” appeared 
in 1669. His “Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton,” appeared in 1677, the first 
volume of “ The History of the Reformation in England,” in 1679, the second 
volume in 1681, the Ilftroduction to the third volume in 171a, and the third volume 
itself in 1715. His “Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles,” was published in 
1699, and the work by which he is best known, “Bishop Burnet’s History of his 
Own Time, from the Restoration of King Charles II. to the Conclusion of the Treaty 
of Utrecht,” wa^ not published till after his death, 1724—^34. A life by his son, 
Thomas Burnet, the judge, was published with the “ History of his Own Time,” 
and anotlier by Le Clerc appeared in 1715. Dryden introduced Burnet as King 
Buzzard in th^ " Hind and Panther.” Dr. Johnson remarked, "Burnet’s History 
of his Own Time is veiy entertaining. The styles indeed, is mere chit-chat.”] 

I HAVE had the honour to be admitted to much free conversation 
with five of our .sovereigns j king Charles the second, kin§ James the 
second, king William the third, queen Mary, and queen Anne. King 
Charles’s behaviour was a thing never enough to be commended} he 
was a perfectly well-bred man, easy of access, free in his discourse, 
and sweet in his whole deportment: this was managdU with great ' 
art, and it covered bad designs; it was of such use to him, 
that it may ttach all succeeding princes, of what advantage an 
easiness of access and an obliging behaviour may be: this preserved 
himj it often disarmed those resentments which his ill conduct in 
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everything, both public and private, possessed all thinking people with 
very early, and all sorts of people at last; and yet none could go to him, 
but they were in a g^t measure softened before they left him: it 
looked like a charm, that could hardly be resisted: yet tliere was no 
good nature under that, nor was there any truth in him. King James 
had great application to business, though without a right understand¬ 
ing i that application gave him a reputation, till he took care to throw 
it off: if he had not come after king Charles, he would have passed 
for a prince of a swttet temper, and easy of access. King William was 
the reverse of all this; he was scarce accessible, and was always cold 
and silent j he minded affairs abroad so much, and was so set on the 
war, that he scarce thought of his government at home; tliis raised a 
general disgust, which was improved by men of ill designs, so that it 
perplexed all his affairs, and he could scarce support himself at home, 
whilst he was the admiration of all abroad. Queen Mary was affable, 
cheerful, and lively, spoke much, and yet under great reserves, minded 
business, and came to understand it wellj she kept close to rules, 
chiefly to those set her by the king, and she charmed all that 
came near her. Queen Anne is easy of access, and hears every¬ 
thing very gentlybut opens herself to so few, and is so cold and 
general,,in her answers, that people soon find that the chief application 
is to be made to her ministers and favourite.s, who in their turns have 
an entire credit and full power with her; she has laid down the splen¬ 
dour of a court too mitch, and eats privately; so that except on 
Sxmdays, and a few hours twice or thrice a week at night in the 
drawing-room, she appears so little, that her coifft is as it were aban¬ 
doned. Out of all tiiese princes’ conduct, and from their successes in 
their affairs, it is evident what ought to be the measures of a wise and 
good prince, who would govern the nation happily and. gloriously. 

The^first, the most essential, and most indispensable rule for a king, 
is, to study the interest of the nation, to be ever in it, and to be always 
pursuing it; this will lay in for him such a degree of cbnfidence, tliat 
he wUl be ever safe with his people, when they feel they are safe with 
him. No part of our story shows this more visibly than queen Eliza¬ 
beth's reign, in which the true ihtterest of the nation was constantly 
pursued; and this was so well understood by all, tliat everything else 
was forgiven her and her ministers both. Sir Simonds D’Ewes’ 
Journal shows a treatment of parliaments, that could not have been 
borne at any othef time, or tmder any other administration. This was 
the constant support of king William’s reign, and continues to support 
the present reign, as it will support all who adhere steadily to it. 

A prince,'that would command the affections and purses of this nation, 
must not study to stretch his prerogative, or be uneasy under the re- 
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straints of law; as^onn as this humour shows itself,*he must expect that 
a jealousy of him, and an uneasy opposition to him, will follow 
through die whole course of his reign j wherSas if he govern* well, 
parliaments will trust him, as much as a wise prince would desire to 
lie trusted; and will supply him in every war ^t is necessary, either 
for their own preservation^ or the preservation of those allies, with 
whom mutual interests and leagues unite him : but though, soon after 
the Restoration, a slavish parliament supported king Charles in the 
Dutch war, yet the nation must be ^rangely changed, before anything 
of dial sort can happen again .—History of his own Time. The Con¬ 
clusion. S. 661. 


102.—TIIE.SOURCE OF THE NILE. 

[Capt. Speke, 1827—1864. 

[John Hannino Spekf., bom in May, 1827, entered the Indian army in 1847, and 
took part in the Punjaub campaign. I Ic went on several exploring «peditions in 
the Himalaj'as and Thibet, and in 1858 penetrated to Lake Nyanza, in Central 
Africa. Accompanietl by Capt. Grant.he endeavoured to clear up the mystery, which 
from the days of 1 lerodotus 1^ puzzled geographers, respectinjf the real source of the 
Nile, and in this he to a great extent succeeded. His ‘‘Discovery of ^e Source, 
of the Nile,” appeared in 1863. “ What led to the Discovery of the Source of the 
Nile?” published in 1864, contains an account of this enterjirising traveller’s African 
explorations. Capt. Speke was killed by the accidental discharge of his gun whilst 
shooting in the neighbourhood of Bath, Sept. 15, 1864.] 

The expedition hifd now performed its functions. I saw that old 
father Nile without any, doubt rises in the Victoria N’yanza, and, as I 
had foretold, that lake is the great .source of the holy river which 
cradled the first expounder of our religious belief. I mourned, how¬ 
ever, when I tliought how much I had lost by the delay* in the 
jouniey having deprived me of the pleasure of gohig to look at the 
north-east cottier of the N'yanza to see what connection there was, by 
the strait so often spoken of, with it and the other lake where the 
Waganda went to get tlieir salt, and from which anotlier river flowed 
to the north, making “ Usoga an fbland.” But I felt f ought to be 
content with what 1 had been spared to accomplish j for I had seen 
full half of the lake, and had information given me of the other half, 
by means of which I knew all about the lake, as far, at least, as tjie 
cWf objects of geographical importance were conftemeS. ' 

Let us now stm up the whole and see what it is worth. Compara¬ 
tive information assured me that there; was as much water on the 
eastern side of the lake as there is on the western—^if anything, 
rather more. The most remote waters, or lop head of the Nile, is the 
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southern end of thte lake, situated close on the third degree of south 
latitude, which gives to the Nile the surprising length, in direct mea- 
surenacnt, rolling over* thirty-four degrees of latitude, of above 2300 
miles, or more than one-eleventh of the circumference of our globe. 
Now from this southern point, round by the wwt, to where the great 
Nile stream issues, there is only one feedeSr.of any importance, and 
that is the Kitangdle river j whilst from the southernmost point, round 
by the east, to the strait, there are no rivers at all of any importance; 
for the travelled Arfibs one and,,aU aver, that from the west of the 
snow-clad Kilimandjaro to the lake where it is cut by tlie second 
degree, and also the first degree of south latitude, there are salt lakes 
and salt plains, and the country is hilly, not unlike Unyamttezi; but 
they said there were no great rivers, and the country was so scantily 
watered, having only occasional runnels and ri^mlets, that they always 
had to make long marches in order to find water when they went on 
their trading journeys: and further, those Arabs who crossed the strait 
when they reached Usoga, as mentioned before, during the late inter¬ 
regnum, cjQ.ssed no river eitlier. 

There remains to be disposed of the “ Salt Lake,” which I believe 
is not a salt, but* a fresh-water lake; and my reasons are, as before 
. stated, that the natives call all lakes salt, if they, find salt beds or salt 
islands in such places. Dr. Krapij when he obtained a sight of the 
Kenia mountain, heard from the natives there that there was a salt 
lake to its northward, and he also heard that a river ran from Kenia 
towards the Nile. If his information was true on this latter point, 
then, without doubt, there must exist some confiection between his 
river and the salt lake I have heard of, and this in all probability would 
also establish a connection between ray salt lake and his salt lake 
which he heard was called Baringo. In no view that f^n be taken of 
it, however, does this unsettled matter touch the established fact that 
the head of the Nile is in 3° south latitude, where, in the year 1858, 
I discovered the head of the Victoria N’yanza to be .—Discovery of the 
Source of the Nile, chap. xv. 


103.—EFFECTS OF MUSIC 

[Rev. R. Burton, ijjrS—1640. 

[Robert Burton, bom at Ltndley in Leicestershire, Feb. 8 , was educated at 
Oxford, where he distinguished himself by his proSciency in lofic and philosophy. 
In i6i6 he became vicar of St. Thomas, and in 1628 rector of ^grave in Leicester- 
Oire. He died Jan; 25,1640. The “Anatomy of Melandioly,” by Ltemocritus Junior, 
appeared in 1621. Dr. Johnson said it “was the only book tlmt ever took him out 
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of f)ed two hours qirlier than he wished to rise.” Lord Bf ron spoke of it as “ the 
most amazing and instructive medley of quotations and classical anecdotes I ever 
perused.” An account of the author is prefixed to the i flih edition of the “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy” published in 1806,] 

Many and sundry are the means which philosophers and physicians 
have prescribed to exiiilarate a sorrowful heart, to divert those fixed and 
intent cares and meditations, which in tliis malady so much offend; 
but, in my judgment, nolle so present, none so powerfull, none so 
apposite, as a cup of strong drink, mj|^, musick,tBnd meriy company. 
Ecclus. 40, 20 ; [Vine and musick ryoyce the heart. Rhasis (cont. 9 
Tract 15), Altomarus (cap. 7), CElianos Montaltus (c. 26), Ficinus, 
Beued. Victor. Faventinus, are almost immoderate in the commenda¬ 
tion of it; a most forcible medicine Jacchinus calls it; Jason Prateasis, 
a most admiratle thing, and worthy of consideration, that can so mollifie 
the minde, and stay those tempestuous affections of it. Musica est mentis 
niedirina mwstep, a roaring-meg against melancholy, to rear and revive 
the languishing soul; affecting nut only the ears, hut the very arteries, 
the vital and animal spirits, it erects the minde, and makes it nimble. 
Leninius, instit. rap. 44. This it will effect in the most dull, severe, 
andsorrowfullsouls; expellgriefewith mirth,andf there beany cloudes, 
dust, or dregs of cares yet lurking in our thoughts, most powerfully it 
wipes them all away. (SalLsbur. polit. lib. i cap. 6); and that which is 
more, it will perform all this in*an instant— chear up the countenance, 
expell austerity, bring in hilarity, (Girald. Camb. cap. 12 Topogr.Hiber.) 
informe our manners, mitigate anger. Athenaeus (Deipnosophist. lib. 14 
cap. 10) calleth it a* infiinite treasure to such as are endowed with it, 
Dulcisonum reficit tristia corda melos.—(Eobanus Hessus.) 

Many other properties Cassiodorus (epist. 4) reckons up of this our 
divine musick, jot only to expell the greatest griefs, but it doth extenuate 
fears and furies, appeaseth cruelty, abateth heaviness; and, tosufh as are 
watchfull, it causeth quiet rest; it takes away spleen and hatred, bee it 
instrumentally vocall, with strings, winde, quee a spiritu, sine manuum 
dexterilate, gubernetur, &c. it cures all irksomeness and heaviness of the 
soul. Labourhig men, that sing to their work, can teU a^much; and 
so can souidiers when they go to figl?t, whom terror of death cannot so 
much affright, as the somid of trumpet, drum, fife, and such like musick 
animates; metus enim mortis", as Censorious enformeth us, musica 
depellitur. It makes a childe quiet, the nurse’s song; aq^ many times 
the sound of a trumpet on a sudden, bells ringing, aharreman’s whistle, 
a boy singing lome’ ballad tune early in the street, alters, jevives, 
recreates a restless patient that cannot sleep in the night, &c. In a 
word it is so powerful a thing that it ravisheth the soul, regina sensuum, 
the queen of the senses, by sweet pleasure (which is an happy cure); 
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and corporal! tun^ paciiie our incor})oreall soul :• sive ore loquens, 
dominaium in animarr^ exercet, and carries it beyond itself, helps, 
elevafts, extends it. Scaliger (exercit. 302) gives a reason of these 
efiects, because the spirits about the heart take in that trembling and 
dancing air into the body, are moued together and stirred up with it, or 
else the minde, as some suppose, harmonically composed, is roused up 
at the tunes of musick. And ’tis not only men that are so atfected, but 
almost all other creatures. You know the tale of Hercules Gallus, 
Orpheus, and Amphion, (felices mnimas Ovid calls them) that could 
saxa movere sono testudinis &c. make stocks and stones, as well as beasts, 
and other animals, dance after their pipes : the dog and hare, wolf and 
lamb, 

Vicinumqoe lupo prsebuit agna latus, 

Clamosus graculus, stiidula cornix, et Jovis aquUa, 

as Philostratus describes it in his images, stood all gaping upon 
Orpheus j and trees, pulled up by the roots, came to hear himj 
Et comitem quercum pinus arnica trahit. 

Arion made fishes follow him, which, as common experience 
evinceth, are "much affected with musick. All singing birds are much 
pleased with it, especially nightingales, if we may Jjelieve Calcagninus; 
and bees among the rest, though they^be flying away when they hear 
any tingling sound, will tarry behinde. Harts, hindes, horses, dogs, 
bears, are exceedingly delighted with it. Seal, exerc, 302. Elephants, 
Agrippa addes lib. a cap. 24. And in Lydia in the midst of a lake 
there be certain floating Hands, (if ye will believe it,) that, after musick, 
wHl dance.— Anatomy of Melancholy. 


104—LIFE COMPARED TO A SEA. 

[Qdari.es JJ92—1644. 

[Francis Quarles, bom in Essex in IS92, was educated at Christ College, Cambridge, 
and studied law at Lincoln’s Inn. He was persecuted for his devotion to Charles I., 
and his libniy was plundered. This is said to have hastened his death, which 
occurred September 8, 1644. Though he produced many poetical and prose com¬ 
positions, he is chiefly known by his “ Emblems, Divine and Moral," first published 
in 1635.] 

Ltt not the. water floods overflow me, neither let the deeps swallow me up. 

Psalm Ixii. 15. 

The world’s a sea; my flesh a ship that’s manfied 

With lab’ring thoughts, and steered by reason’s hand, 

’ My heart’s the seaman’s card whereby she saHs; 

My loose affections are the gp-eater saUs 
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The top-saii is my fancy, and the gusts 
That fill these wanton sheets, are worldljj lusts. 
Prayer is the cable, at whose end appears 
The anchor hope, ne’er slipped but in our fears; 

My will’s th’ unconstant pilot, that commands 
I’he stagg’ring keel; my sins are like the sands: 
Repentance is the bucket, and mine eye 
The pump unused (but in extremes) and ; 

My conscience is the plummet that does press 
Tlie deeps, but seldom cries, O fathomless: 

Smooth calm’s security: the gulph, despair; 

My freight’s corruption, and this life’s my tare : 

My soul’s the passenger, confusedly driven 
From fear to fright 5 Ijer landing port is heaven. 

My seas are stormy, and my ship doth leak; 

My sailers rude; my steers-man faint and weak : 

My canvas torn, it flaps from side to side : 

My cable’s crack’t, my anchor’s slightly tied. 

My pilot’s crazed ; my ship-wrack sands are cloaked; 
My bucket’s broken, and my pump is choakeifj 
My calm’s deoeitful; and my gulf too near; 

My wares are slubbered,* and my fare’s too dear: 

My plummet’s light, it cannot sink nor sound; 

O shall my rock-betlireatened soul l>e drowned ? 

Lord, still the seas, and shield my ship from harm; 
Instruct my sailors, guide my steersman’s arm: 

Touch thou my cempass, and renew ray sails. 

Send stiller courage or send milder gales ; 

Make stcongmy cable, bind my anchor faster; 

Direct my pilot, and be thou his master; 

Object the sands to my more serious view. 

Make sound my bucket, bore my pump anew: 
New-cast my plummet, make it apt to try , 

Where fhe rocks lurk, and wjjere the quick-sands lie; 
Guard thou tlie gulf with love, my calms with care; 
Cleanse thou my freight; accept my slender fare; 
Refresh the sea-sick passenger; cut short 
His voyage; land him in his wished port: 


• Nares gives as one of the meanings of to slubber, “to obscure or darken, as by 
smearing over.” He quotes Othello i. 3. " Vou must be content therefore to slubber 
the glo^ of your new fortune with this more stubborn and boisterous expedition.” 
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Thou, tlieif, whom winds and stormy seas obey, 

Thait^rou^ the dtep gavest grumbling Israel way. 

Say to my Soul, be safe; and then mine eye 

ShaU sconi grim d^th, although grim death .stand by. 

O thou whose strej^h-reviving arm did cherish 
Thy sinking Pe^> at the point to perish. 

Reach forth thy'hahd, or bid me tread the wave. 

I’ll come. I’ll come: the voice that calls will save. 

„ « 

The confluence of lust makes a great tempest, which in this sea 
disturb^h the sea-faring soul, that reason cannot govern it.— St, 
Aml’rose. Apol. post, pro David, cap. 3. 

We labour in the boisterous sea: thou standest upon the shore and 
seest our dangers; give us grace to hold a middle course between 
ScyUa and Charybdis, that, both dangers escaped, we may arrive at the 
port secure.— St, Augustine, Soliloq. cap. 35. 

Epie. II. 

My soul, the seas are rough, and thou a stranger 
In these take coasts; O keep aloof; there’s danger: 

Cast forth thy plummet j see a rock appears; 

Thy ship wants sea-room; make it with thy tears. 

Emblems, Divine and Moral, book iii. No. xi. 


105.—EXAMPLE BETTER THAN PRECEPT. 

[Rev. De. ).iaac BARRfw, 1630—>677. 

[Isaac ’Baebow, the son of Thomas Barrow, linen-draper to Charles I., was bom in 
1630, and educated at the Charterhouse, and Peterhou.se and Trinity Colleges, 
Cambridge. From 1655 to 1659 he travelled on the Continent. He was appointed 
Greek professor at Cambridge in 1660, and Gresham Professor of Geometry in i66z. 
These he resigned on being made Lucasian Professor of Mathenjatics in Cambridge 
University ia 1663, and from this he fgtired in favour of Sir Isaac Newton in 1669. 
He was presented to a small living in Wales, and a prebendal stall at Salisbury, both 
of which he resigned on being appointed Master of Trinity College, Cambridge^ in 
1672. He was chosen vice-chancellor in 1675. During his lifetime he published 
several mathematicttl and scientific works, but his theologicaLwritings first appeared 
in the folio edition ff bis works, edited by Dr. Tillotson, and published in four vols. 
in 1683—7. A lifeJgy Mr. HiU was prefixed. Barrow died May 4, 1677, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. Dr. Dibdin says: “Barrow lad the clearest head 
with which mathematics ever endowed an individual, and oneof 'ihe purest and most 
unsophisticated hearts that ever beat in the human breast.” Hallam (Ut. Hist., 
pL iv. ch. 2) remarks: “The sermons of Barrow display a strength of mind, a com- 
prehemsiveness and fertility, which have tardy been equalled.”] 
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Examples do mone compendiously, easily, and pl^apdy inform our 
minds, and direct our practice, than precefi^, or any o6^, way or in¬ 
strument of discipline. Precepts are delivered ip . an universal* and 
abstracted manner, naked, and void of ail circumstantial attire, without 
any intervention, assistance, or - suffrage ofa^se j and, consequently, 
can have no vehement operation upon the and soon do fly the 

memory; like flashes of lightning, too sabHe to make any great 
impression, or to leave any remarkable fbotstejw, upqtt ’What they en¬ 
counter; they must be expressed in sice terras, ilhd digested in exact 
method ; they are various, and in many disjointed pieces conspire to 
make up an entire body of direction: they do also admit of divers 
cases, and require many exceptions, or restrictions, which to apprehend 
distinctly, and retain long in memory, needs a tedious labour, and con¬ 
tinual attention of mind, together with a piercing and steady judgement. 
But good example, with less trouble, more speed, and greater efficacy, 
causes us to comprehend the business, representing it like a picture 
exposed to sense, having the parts orderly disposed ^d completely 
united, suitably clothed and dressed up in its circumstances; contained 
in a narrow compass, and perceptible by one glance, so easily insinuating 
itself into the fancy, and durably resting therein : in It you see at once 
described the thing done, the quality of the actor, die manner of doing, 
the minute seasons, measures, agd adjimcts of the action; with all 
which you might not perhaps, by numerous rules, be acquainted; and 
this in the most facile, familiar, and delightful way of instruction, 
which is by experience, history, and observation of sensible events. A 
system of precepts, tlfough exquisitely compacted, is, in corhparison, bflt 
a skeleton, a dry, meagre^ lifeless bulk, exhibiting nothing of person, 
place, time, manner, degree, wherein chiefly the flesh and blood, the 
colours and graces, the life and soul of things do consist; whereby 
tliey please, affect, and move us : but example imparts thereto a^oodly 
corpulency, a life, a motion; renders it conspicuous, specious, and 
active, transforming its notional universality into the reality of singular 
subsistence. This discourse is yer.fied by various experience; for we 
find in all masters of art and science^explicating, iUustratiqg, and con¬ 
firming their general rales and precepts by particular example. Mathe¬ 
maticians demonstrate their theorems by schemes and diagrams, which 
in effect, are but seasible instances; orators back their enthymemes 
(or rational argUfnentations) with inductions (or singulai* examplesji; 
philosophers allege the practice of Socrates, Zeno, and the like persons 
of famous wisdjjim and virtue, to authorize their dc^rine: politics and 
civil prudence is more easily and sweetly drawn out of good history, 
than out of books de Republic^. Artificers describe models, and set 
patterns before their disciples, with greater success than if they should 
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deliver aecurate riles and precepts to them. For who would not more 
readily learn to buUdyby viiwing carefully the parts and frame‘of a 
well* contrived, structure^ man by a studious inquiry into the rul^ of 
architecture; or to draw by setting a good picture before him, than by 
Hlerely speculating upon the laws of perspective; or to write fairly 
and expeditely, by imitating one good copy, than by hearkening to a 
thousand oral prescriptions; tlie understanding of which, and faculty 
of applying them to practice, may prove more difficult and tedious, tlian 
the whole practice 'itself as directed by a copy ? Neither is tlie case 
much different in moral concernments; one good example may repre¬ 
sent more fully and clearly to us the nature of a virtue, than any ver¬ 
bose description thereof can do: in sooner time, and with greater ease, 
we may learn our duty by regarding the deportment of some excellent 
person, than by attending to many philosophical discourses concerning 
it: for instance, if we desire to know what faith is, and how we 
should rely upon Divine Providence, let us propo.se to our consideration 
the practice of Abraham; wherein we may see the Father of the 
Faithful leaving a most pleasant comitry, the place of his nativity, and 
questionless most dear unto him under that notion; deserting his home 
and fixed habr.a^ion, his estate and patrimony, his kindred and 
acquaintance, to wander he knew not where in unknown lands, with 
all his family, leading an uncerta^ and ambulatory life in tents, 
sojourning and shifting among strange people, devoid of piety and 
civility i(among Canaanites and Egyptians) upon a bare confidence in 
the Divine protection and guidance: wc may see him, aged ninety- 
nine years, yet with a steady belief a.ssuring himselft tliat he should, by 
virtue of God's Omnipotent word, become the fatlier of a mighty 
nation : we may see him upon the first summons of the Divine com¬ 
mand, without scrapie or hesitancy, readily and cheerfiffiy yielding up 
his only son (the sole ground of his hope and prop of his family, to 
whose very person the promise of multiplication was affixed) to be 
sacrificed and slain; not objecting to his own reason tltfe palpable in¬ 
consistency of counsels so repugnant, nor anxiously labouring to recon¬ 
cile the seaming contrariety between the Divine promises and com¬ 
mands; but resolved as it were (with an implicit faith in God) to 
believe things incredible^and to rely upon events impossible: contem¬ 
plating these things, let us say what discourse could so livelily describe 
Ihe nature qf true faith, as this illustrious precedent doth .—Sermon 
tj^xii-j On being tmtaiors of Christ, i Cor. iv. i6. 
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io6.—LORD BYRON'S f^PETRY. 

[Fb 4»C15 JpFFRBY, I773-1850. 

[Francis Jeffrey, bom at Edinburgh, Oct. 2.1, 1773, Yras educated'at the universities 
of Glasj^ow, Oxford, and Edinburgh. In 1794 he was called to the Scotch bar, and 
soon after began to contribute to the “ Monthly Review.” From 1803 to 1829 he 
was editor of the “ Edinburgh Review.” In 1821 he was elected Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University, in 1829 Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, and in 1830 I^ird 
Advocate of Scotland. He was elected member for Edinburgh in 1831, and in 
1834 was raised to the Scotch bench, and became Lord JelRey. He dM at Craigs 
crook Castle, near Edinburgh, Jan. 26,1850. His contributions to the “ Edinburgh 
Review” were republished in 1844, and a life of Jeffrey, by Lord Cockbura, appeared 
in 1852. Sir A. Alison says “ he was fitted by nature to be a great critic.”] 

1 V tile finest poetry be that which leaves the deepest impression on the 
minds of its readers—and this is not the woret test of its excellence— 
Lord Byron, we think, must tie allowed to take precedence of all his 
distinguished contemporaries. He has not the variety of Scott—nor 
the delicacy of Campbell—nor the absolute truth of Crabbe—nor the 
polished sparkling of Moore 5 but in force of diction, and inextin¬ 
guishable energy of sentiment, he clearly surpasses them all. “ Words 
that breatlie, and thoughts that burn,” are not merclj' the ornaments, 
but the common staple, of his poetry; and he is not inspired or im¬ 
pressive only in some happy passages, but through the whole body and 
tissue of his composition. It was an unavoidable condition, perhaps, of 
this higher excellence, that his scene should be narrow, and his persons 
tew. To compass such ends as he had in view, it was necessary to 
reject all ordinary ag?nts, and all trivial combinations. He could not 
possibly be amusing, or ingenious, or playful; or hope to maintain the 
requisite pitch of interest by the recitation of sprightly, adventures, or 
the opposition gif common characters. To produce great effects, in 
short, he felt diat it was necessary to deal only with the greater 
passions—with the exaltations of a daring fancy, and the errors of a 
lofty intellect-*^with the pride, tlie terrors, and the agonies of strong 
emotion—the fire and air alone of our human elements. .' 

In this respeeft, and in his general giotion of the end and* the means 
of poetry, we have sometimes thought that his views fell more in with 
those of the Lake poets, than of any other existing party in the poetical 
commonwealth: and, in some of his later productions especially, it is 
impossible not to be struck with his occasional approaches to the style* 
and manner’ of t^ class of writers. Lord Byron, however, it should 
be observed, lik^ll other persons of a quick sense of beauty, and sure 
enough of theiruwn originality to be in no fear of paltry imputations, 
is a great mimic of styles and manners, and a great borrower of 
external character. He and Scott, accordingly, are full of imitations 
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of all the writers from whom they have ever derived gratification j and 
the two most orjginal,writers of the age might appear, to superficial 
obseArers, to be the most deeply indebted to their predecessors. *In 
this particular instancei we have no fault to find with Lord Byron ; 
for undoubtedly the finer passages of Wordsworth and Southey have in 
them wherewithal to lend an impulse to the utmost ambition of rival 
genius; and their diction and manner of writing is frequently both 
striking and original But We may say, tliat it would afford us .still 
greater pleasure to fmd these tuneful gentlemen returning the compli¬ 
ment which Lord Byron has here paid to their talents; and forming 
themselves on the model rather of his imitations, tlian of their own 
originals. In those imitations they will find that, though he is some¬ 
times abundantly mystical, he never, or at least very rarely, indulges in 
absolute nonsense—never takes his lofty Rights upon mean or ridiculous 
occasions,—and, above all, never dilutes his strong conceptions, and 
magnificent imaginations, with a flood of oppressive verbosity. On 
the contrary, he is, of all living writers, the most concise and 
condensed j and, we would fain hope, may go far, by his example, to 
redeem the great reproach of our modem literature—its intolerable 
prolixity and redfindancte. In his nervous and manly lines, we find no 
elaborate amplification of common sentiments—no ostentatious polish¬ 
ing of pretty expressions; and we replly think that the brilliant .success 
which has rewarded his disdain of those paltry artifices, .should put to 
shame for ever that puling and self-admiring race, who can live 
through half a volume on the stock of a single thought, and expatiate 
over divers fair quarto pages witli the details of one tedious descrip¬ 
tion. In Lord Byron, on the contrary, we hive a perpetual stream of 
thick-coming fancies—^an eternal stream of freih-blown images, which 
seem called into existence by the sudden flash of ^rhose glowing 
thought and overwhelming emotions, that struggle for expression 
through the whole flow of his poetry—and impart to a diction that is 
often abrapt and irregular, a force and a charm which frequently 
realize all that is said of inspiration .—Contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review. t . . ’ ‘ 


. 107.—THE OFPICEK AND THE CONVICT, 

[Ge(>.STASCXER, 1816. 

[pREDSktck (lEHETAECKkR, boili at Hamburg, May 16, 1816, enligrated to America 
at ab early age, Sad travelled on foot through Canada and the Uirited'States, following 
the moet humble dUc^tioha in order to obtain nieani of existence. On his 
letum to Germany in 1842, he pubbsked an account of his travels. His romances. 
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“ The Re^lators «f Arkansas ” appeared in 1846, and*^ the “ Pirates of the 
Mississippi” in 1848. The years between 1849 and 1852 were spent by this 
enterprising traveller in visiting Australia a^d various ^ts of the America^ con¬ 
tinent. Since his return to Germany he has published sneral works of fiction and 
books of travel. “The Two Convicts” appeared in 1854.] 

Lieutenant Walker sat at the window of M'Donald’s room, with 
his arms crossed on his breast, and looking up in silence and meditation 
at the Southern Cross, which shone brightly in the firmament. Time 
passed rapidly—an hour he remaineduu this posture, witliout giving a 
sign of impatience. Below all was silent, aud most of the lights 
which had first cast their rays on the fences, were put out. Nothing 
stirred—tlie stillness of death reigned in the house, and nothing was 
heard but the monotonous ticking of an old German clock, which, 
with its regular aud loud motion, seemed to cut time into small 
pieces. 

The lamp, covered with a dark shade, shed a subdued light over the 
room. Suddenly steps were heard in the street. The. lieutenant 
listened : they came nearer, and stopped before the house. He could 
distinctly hear the key in the lock, the door open and shut again, and 
the steps of some one passing through the dark passage and ascending 
the stairs. 

The lieutenant stood up, but .remained by the window. A band 
was laid upon the latch—the door opened, and M'Donald entered. 

He looked pale and fatigued, but perfectly calm, and without 
perceiving the stranger, went to the lamp, lifted the shade, and raised 
the wick. 

“ Good ev'cning, M'Dwnald,” .said the deep and sonorous voice of 
Lieutenant Walker; aud M'Douald, on hearing these soimds, started 
back, as if stung^by an adder. The surprise lasted only a moment. With 
his left hand he turned the shade of the lamp so as to throw the fdll light 
upon the countenance of his antagonist, and with the right he drew a 
double-barreired pistol from his pocket, cocked it, and. said, in a quiet 
voice, but choked with suppressed emotion : 

“ Lieutenant Walker, you have atyiined your aim j but probably in 
a sense difierent from that you expect. You have ventured within 
the power of a desperate man, and must bear the consequence. 
For my own part, I am tired of this life. Hunted, pursued like a 
wild beast, with the blood-hounds on its track, night and day,—wha 
would wish to live thus ?” 

Lieutenant 'Walker listened to him quietly, with his arms still 
crossed upon his breast. At last he said— 

“ What if I did not come as an enemy—if I brought you peace and 
quietness, M'Donald!” 
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" Those are only to be found in the grave!” the unfortunate man 
replied, in a hollow vpice. 

“tut down your weapon, sir,” continued Walker, in an almost 
friendly voice. “ I am alone; my men are not in the neighbourhood, 
although they were lying in ambush round the house for an hour or 
two.” 

“ Betrayed, after all, then,” said M'Donald, with a bitter smile. 

“You have no cause to complain of that,” replied Walker, 
laughing. “ Do not look at rafl so gloomily. If my heart were not 
at diis moment light and glad—if I brought you only imprisonment 
and fresh tortures—I should certainly not be laughing. But to¬ 
morrow’s sun will find you a happier man. I bring you life and 
liberty.” 

“ Ydn ?” exclaimed M'Douald, with astonishment, yet not without 
suspicion. 

“ It may appear strange to you,” said Walker, laughing, “ that a 
lieutenant of the police should engage in such, I might say, negative 
occupations; but such is the case, nevertheless. But—” he added, 
suddenly, in a frank manner, “ be assured, M'Donald, that, from the day 
when we fought Side by side against the blacks, I felt you were a dift'erent 
man from what the world supposed. From that day it was with 
reluctance that I fulfilled my duty, t certainly endeavoured to execute 
it, because it was my duty.” 

“ I do not imderstand you,” said M'Donald, astonished at the 
extraordinary conduct of the man. 

" I will no longer keep you in suspense. Let us sit down !” he 
added, as, unbuckling his sabre, he placed it in a comer, drew a chair 
to the table, and sat down. M'Donald, who still held the pistol in his 
hand, laid it upon a chest of drawers, locked the door ta guard against 
any surprise, and also sat down to the table. 

“Still suspicious!” observed Walker, laughing. “But—you are 
right. I have hitherto done nothing to entitle me to your confidence. 
Listen to me quietly; the sequel of my short narration will perhaps 
give you a better opinion of me.” 

“We met yesterday for the second time, in company,” the lieutenant 
commenced, with a smile j and I must confess the blue spectacles 
and your German entirely deceived me. I had no notion you were 
so well acquainted with a foreign tongue, although your figure and 
appearance seemed familiar to me. This morning anpld acquaintance 
of ours, allured by the hundred pounds reward offered for your appre¬ 
hension, disclosed to me that Dr. Schreiber, at lischke's, was no other 
than the notorious Jack Loudon.” 

“ Red John!” exclaimed M'Donald, with a smile of contempt. 
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“ Not exactly, although I have since heard that’ gentleman had a 
hand in the adair. We caught him this evening, and he will soon get 
his richly-merited reward—the gallows. No: the informer wa»once 
a hut-keeper upon Mr. Powell’s station, who was known there under 
the name of Miller, but whose real name is Hohburg.” 

“Hohburg!” exclaimed M'Donald, starting from his chair with 
horror. “That was Miller! Now I understand why that face 
seemed so familiar to me, and the strange and inexplicable feeling 
which always came over me when I ^toked into those eyes!” 

“ Pray sit still I” said the lieutenant; “ you will hear things stranger 
still. The fellow looked horrible, with his matted hair, pale face, 
deep-sunken eyes, and trembling limbs—indeed, the very image of one 
ruined by drink. I was bound to make use of the information, 
McDonald; but I give you my word that I would sooner have struck 
the int()rnier to the ground than arrest you. I therefore issued my 
orders, sent a constable here in disguise to inquire after you, and sur¬ 
rounded the house, which was to have been searched by my men 
somewhere about this time. I committed to my sergeant the execu¬ 
tion of the enterprise, as I did not wish to have anytliing further to do 
with it myself.” 

“And now r” 

“ I have sent my men to their quarters, and come to talk over with 
you the events of this day. Listen. I thought you were under the 
penalty of law, but I also thought that you were not to be classed with 
ordinary criminals. Not wishing to see you after you had been 
arrested, towards^ evening I rode out of Saaldorf, in order to pay a 
visit to the magistrate of Jlhe next town, intending to return to-morrow 
morning, when all should, as I hojwd, be over. On my way, at a 
short distance ^ff, I passed a small house, which stands alone by the 
road-side, nestling in the bush. Hearing wild and heart-rending cries, 

I stopped my horse. The next instant the thought struck me that my 
men had maintained they had come upon the tracks of Red John in 
this neighbourhood. The cry of terror inside was perhaps, I thought, 
his work 5 and,* turning my Wse, I sprang out of the saddle, threw 
the reins over a bush, took the pistclls out of the holsters, and rushed 
to the door of the hut. I found my weapons were not wanted, but 
my presence was the more opportune. 

“ In the middle of the poor but clean room a man ^as stretched , 
out upon a mattress. This was Miller, or Hohburg* in a state of mad¬ 
ness. A pale Woman sat in the corner of tiie room, with clasped 
hands and fixed looks, and a man, the captain of a German ship in 
the port of Adelaide, was kneeling by his side. The woman did not 
even notice my sudden entrance with pistols in my hands. Her eyes 
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wandered meaningless past me, and were again fixed upon the ground. 
The captain seemed delighted at my arrival, and, in a fearful state of 
agita^on, he took hol8 of my hand and led me to the couch of the 
unfortunate man. 

“ M'Donald,” continued Walker, after a short pause, during which 
he appeared agitated in an unusual manner, “ I will no longer keep 
you on the rack. You were transported for the murder of an Irish 
gentleman. Do not interrupt me—I this evening took the depositions 
of the real murderer, who ackuojvledged his crime.” 

“ Hohburg !” cried M'Donald, horror-stricken. “ Good God !" 

“ Stung with remorse,” Walker continued, with emotion, “ and 
feeling the approach of death, he acknowledged in my presence and 
that of the German, his crime, and your innocence. Then he tried to 
rise, to go to Adelaide and give himself up to justice; but his enfeebled 
body was completely exhausted. He sank back upon the couch and 
died, uttMing curses, in the arms of the captain.”—T/te Two Convicts, 
ch. xxxi. 


108.—THI^ CHARACTER OF JAMES III. OF SCOTLAND. 

[Tvtleh, 1791—1849. 

[Patrick Fraser Tvtier, bom Aug. 30, 1791, the fourth son of Lord Wood- 
hou-selee, was educated at Edinburgh, and in 1813 became a member of the Scottish 
Faculty of Advocates. Tytler applied himself to literature, and published his “ Life 
of James Crichton of Cluny, commonly called the Admirable Crichton,” in 1819. His 
“ Memoir of Sir Thomas Craig of Riccarton” was publishcit i* 1823. The first and 
second volumes of his “ History of Scotland” appeared in 1828; the third in 1829; 
the fourth in 1831; the fifth in 1834; the sixth in 1837; the seventh in 1840; the 
eighth in 1842; and the ninth in 1843. Tytler, who was the author of numerous 
other works, obtained a royal pension in 1844, and be died at Malverai Dec. 24, 
1849. “ A memoir, by J. Vf. Burgon, was published in 1859.] 

When we find the popular historians departing so widely from the 
truth in the false and partial colouring which they have thrown over 
the history of this reign, we may be permitted to receive their personal 
character ofsthe monarch with considerable suspicion. James’s great 
fault seems to have been a devotion to studies and accomplishments 
which, in this rude and warlike age, were deemed unworthy of his 
rank and dignity. He was an entliusiast in music, and took delight in 
architecture, and tijje construction of splendid and noble palaces and 
buildings; he was fond of rich and gorgeous dresses, and ready to 
spend large sums in the encouragement of the most slf<lful and curiovis 
workers in gold and steel 5 and the productions of these artists, their 
inlaid armour, massive gojd chains, and jewel-hilted daggers, were pur- 
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chased by him at high prices, whilst they themselves were admitted, if 
we believe the same writers, to an intimacy and friendship with the 
sovereign which disgusted the nobility. The true account of this was 
))robably, that James received these ingenious artisans into his palace, 
where he gave them employment, and took pleasure in superintending 
their labours—an amusement for which he might have pleaded the 
example of some of the wisest and most popular sovereigns. But the 
barons, for whose rude and unintellectual society the monarch showed 
little predilection, returned the neglect with which they were unwbely 
treated, by pouring contempt and ridicule upon the pursuits to which 
he was devoted. Cochrane, the architect, who had gained favour with 
the king by his genius in an art which, in its higher branches, is emi¬ 
nently intellectual, was stigmatized as a low mason. Rogers, whose 
musical compositions were fitted to refine and improve the barbarous 
taste of the age, and whose Vorks were long after highly esteemed in 
Scotland, was ridiculed as a common fiddler or bufibou; and other 
artists, whose talents had been warmly encouraged by the sovereign, 
were treated with the same indignity. It would be absurd, however, 
from the evidence of such interested witnesses, to form our opinion of 
the true character of his favourites, as tliey have beeu*termed, or of the 
encouragement which they received from the sovereign. To the 
Scottish barons of this age, Phidias would have been but a stone¬ 
cutter, and Apelles no better than the artisan who stained their oaken 
wainscot. The error of the king lay, not so much in the encourage¬ 
ment of ingenuity and excellence, as in the indolent neglect of those 
duties and cares of government, which were in no degree incompatible 
with his patronage of th^ fine arts. Had he possessed the energy and 
jxjwerful intellect of his grandfatlier—had he devoted the greater por¬ 
tion o£.his tiijie to tlie administration of justice, to a friendly inter¬ 
course with his feudal nobles, and a strict and watchful superintendence 
of their conduct in the offices entrusted to them, he rqjght safely have 
employed his leisure in any way most agreeable to himj but it 
happened to tliis prince, as it has to many a devotee of taste and sensi¬ 
bility, that a too exquisite perception of excellence in the fine arts, 
and an enthusiastic love for the studiSs intimately connected with them, 
in exclusion of more ordinary duties,'produced an indolent refinement, 
which shrunk from common exertion, and transformed a character 
originally full of intellectual and moral promise, into that pf a secluded, , 
but not unamiable misanthropist. Nothing can jifttify the king’s in¬ 
attention to thy'ares of government, and the recklessness with which 
he shut his ear# to the complaints and remonstrances of the nobilily j 
but that he was cruel, unjust, or unforgiving—that he was a selfish and 
avaricious voluptuary—or t^t he drew upon himself, by these dark 
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portions hisfia^cter, the merited execration and vengeance of his 
nobl^,ia4 represmtation founded on no authentic evidence, and con- 
txadio^ by the unifoitn histoiy of his reign and of his mUfoitones.— 
History ^ Scotland, vol. iii. ch. iv. 


109.—THE CALMUCKS. 

[D«. Ct-ARSE, 1769—1822-. 

[Edwarb Daniei. Clarke, bom at Willingdon, Sussex, was educated at Cambridge, 
and acted as tutor and travelling-companion from 1792 to ■799, In the latter }’car 
he started on an extensive tour through parts of Europe atwl Asia, and did not return 
till 1802. He obrained a college living in 1805, was made professor of mineralogy 
at Cambridge in 1807, and he presented the university of Cambridge with some of 
the valuable marbles which he had collected. The first volume of his travels 
appeared in 1810, the second in 1812, the thirS in 181,1, thr fourth in 1816, the 
hith in 1819, and the sixth in 1823. His Life and Remains by his' friend the Rev. 
W. Otter appeared in r824. Ur. Clarke died March 9, 1822. Dr. Dilxiin says:— 
“The splendour End celebrity of all travels performed by Englishmen have hcen 
exceeded by those of the late anil deeply-lamented Dr. Edward Clarke. * * * 
Upon the wholes if .Humboldt be the first, Clarke is the second traveller of his 

age-’T 

Of all the inhabitants of the Russian empire, the Calmucks are tlie 
most distinguished by peculiarity of feature and manner. In personal 
appearance, , they are atliletic and revolting. Their hair is coarse and 
bl^k; their language harsh and guttural. They inhabit Thibet, 
Bucharia, and the countries lying to the nortli of Persia, India, and 
China; but, from their vagrant habits, they may be found in all the 
southern parts of Russia, even to the bankfi of the Dnieper. The 
Cossacks alone esteem them; and intermarry with them. This union 
sometimes produces women of very great beauty; alth({pgli nothing is 
more hideous than a Calmuck. High,- prominent, and broad cheek¬ 
bones } very litlie eyes, widely separated from each other; a flat and 
broad nose; coarse, greasy, jet-black hairj scarcely any eye-brows; 
and «ionnoits prominent ears; compose no very inviting countenance, 
however w^, may strive to do itjustice. Their women are uncom¬ 
monly hardy; and on horseback outstrip their male companions in the 
race. The stories related of their placing pieces of horse-flesh under 
the saddle, in order to prepare them for food, are true. They acknow- 
, lodge that this practice was common among them during a journey, 
and that a ste^ so dressed became tender and palatable. In their 
large camps, they have cutlers, and other artificers in copper, brass, 
and iron : wmetimes goldsmiths, who make trinkets fiA- their women, 
idok of gold and silver, and vessels for their altars; also persons expert 
at inlaid work, enam^ing, and many arts vainly believed peculiar to 
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nations in a state of refinement. One very remarkable fact, confirming 
the observations of other travellers, may bear repetition; namely, that, 
from time immemorial, the more Oriental tribes of Calmuck# have 
possessed tiie art of making gunpowder. They boil the efflorescence 
of nitrate of potass in a strong lye of poplar and birch ashes, and leave 
it to cry'stallize; after this, they pound the crystals with two parts of 
sulphur, and as much charcoal; tlien, wetting the mixture, they place 
it in a caldron over a charcoal tire, until the powder begins to 
granulate. The generality of CalAucks, when equipped for war, 
protect the head by a helmet of steel with a gilded crest; to this is 
fixed a net-work of iron rings, falling over the neck and shoulders, and 
hanging as low as the eye-brows in front. They wear upon their body, 
after the Eastern manner, a tissue of similar work, formed of iron or 
steel rings matted together; jhis adapts itself to the shape, and yields 
readily to all positions of the body 5 and ought therefore rather to be 
called a shirt than a coat of mail. The most beautiful of these are 
manufactured in Persia, and valued at the price of fifty horses. The 
chea])er sort are made of scales of tin, and sell only for six or eight 
horses each; but these are more common among the Chinese and the 
Mogul territory. Their other arras are lances, Kjws and arrows, 
jjoignards, and sabres. Only tlie richer Calmucks cany fire-arms: 
these are therefore always regarj)ed as marks of distinction, and kept 
with the utmost care in cases made of badgers’ skins. Their most 
valuable bows are constructed of the wild-goat’s honi, or of whalebone 5 
the ordinary sort, of^maple, or thin slips of elm or fir, fastened together, 
and bound with a covering of linden or birch bark. 

Their amu.seme’nt.s are,* hunting, wrestling, archery, and horse-racing. 
They are not addicted to drunkenness, although they hold drinking- 
parties,^mtinitiug for half-a-day at a time, without interruption. 
Upon such occasions, every one brings his share of brandy and KtJumiss; 
and the whole stock is placed upon the ground, in tl»e open air 5 the 
guests fbrmin*g a circle, seated around it. One of them, squatt^ by 
the vessels containing the liquor, performs the office of cup-bearer. 
The young women place themselveg by the men, and be^in songs of 
love or war, of fabulous adventure, or heroic achievement. Thus the 
fete is kept up; the guests passing the cup round, and singing the whole 
time, until the stock of liquor is expended. During all this ceremony, 
no one is seen to rise from the party 5 nor does any ODe>interrupt the < 
harmony of the assembly by riot or intoxication. In the long nights of 
winter, the yo^g people of both sexes amuse themselves with music, 
dancing, and singing. Their most common musical instrument is the 
talorlaika, or two-stringed lyre; often represented in their paintings. 
These paintings preserve very curious memorials of the ancient super- 
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stition of Eastern nations j exhibiting objects of Pagan worship which 
were common to the earliest mythology of Egypt and of Greece. The 
arts Af painting and music may be supposed to have continued little 
liable to alteration among the Calmucks from the remotest periods of 
their lustory. As for their dances, these consist more in movements of 
the hands and arms, than of the feet. In winter they play at cards, 
draughts, backgammon, and chess. Their love of gambling is so great, 
that they will spend entire nights at play ; and lose in a single sitting 
the whole of what they possess, even to the clothes upon their body. 
In short, it may be said of tlie Calmucks that the greatest part of their 
life is sijcnt in amusement. Wretched and revolting as they seem, 
they would be indeed miserable if compelled to change their mode of 
living for that of a more civilized people .—Travels in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, vol. i. chap. 12. 


no.—SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY AT CHURCH. 

' [Adbi-son, 1672—1719. 

[JosEva Addisok, son of the Rev. Lancelot Addison, bom at MiLston, in Wiltshire, 
May j, 1672, was educated at Oxford. Having in 1699 obtained a pension of 300L 
a year, he set out on a Continental tour. He returned in 1702, and remained with¬ 
out employment till 1704, when his celebrated poem, “ The Campaign,” procured 
him a (^mmissionership of Appeals. In 1706 he became Under-^retary of State, 
and published his opera of "Rosamond.” On the appointment of the Marquis of 
Wharton as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland in 1709, he became Ais secretary. It was in 
this year that the "Tatler” appeared, to which Addison contributed. The “ Sjiec- 
tator” was produced Jan. 2, 1711, and was succeeded by the "Guardian,” in 1712. 
The tragedy of “Cato” was brought out in 171,?, and the "Freeholder,” in support 
of the Government, was commenced in 1715, and continued till 1716. In 1717 
Addison was appointed Secretary of State, which office he resigfted in 1718, and 
died af Holland House, Kensington, June 17, 1719. “ Whoever,” says Dr. John.son, 
"wishes to attain an English style, himiliar, but not coarse, and elegant, but not 
ostentatious, must give his days and nights to the study of Addison.” Dr. Johnson 
gives an account of Addison in his “ Lives of the Poets.” Several editions of his 
collected works have been published.] 

I AM always very well pleased with a country Sunday, and think, if 
keeping holy the Seventh Day were only a human Institution, it would 
be thebest method that could have been thought of for the polishing and 
civilizing of mankind. It is certain the country people would soon 
degenerate into a kind of savages and barbarians, were there not such 
frequenf returns of a stated time, in which the whole village meet 
together with their best faces, and in their cleanliest habits, to con¬ 
verse with one another upon indifferent subjects, hear their duties 
explained to them, and-join together in adoration of the Supreme 
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Being, Sunday dears away the rust of the whole week, not only as 
it refreshes in their minds the notions of religjpn, but as it puts both 
the sexes upon appearing in their most agreeable forms, and exiting 
all such qualities as are apt to give them a figure in the eye of the 
village. A country fellow distinguishes himself as much in the 
churchyard, as a citizen does upon the Change, the whole parish 
politicks being generally discussed in that place either after sermon or 
before the bell rings. ^ 

My friend Sir Roger, being a good churchman, has beautified the 
inside of his church with several texts of his own choosing: he has 
likewise given a handsome pulpit-cloth, and railed in the communion 
table at his own expense. He has often told me, that at his coming 
to his estate he found his parishioners very irregular j and that in order 
to make them kneel and joip in the responses, he gave to every one 
of them a hassock and a Common Prayer Book; and at the same 
time employed an itinerant singing master, who goes about the 
country for that purpose, to instruct them rightly in the tunes of the 
Psalms; upon which they now very much value themselves, and indeed 
outdo most of the country churches that I have ever heard. 

As Sir Roger is landlord of the whole congregation, he keeps 
them in very good order, and will sutfer nobody to sleep in it besides 
himself; for if by chance he ha^ been surprised into a short nap at 
sermon, u}Min recovering out of it he stands up and looks about him, 
and if he sees anybody else nodding, either wakes them himself, or 
sends his servants to them. Several other of the old Knight's parti¬ 
cularities break out upon these occasions: sometimes he will be 
lengthening out a verse •in the singiug-p.salms, half a minute after 
the rest of the.congregation have done with it; sometimes, when he 
is pleasei>witlt^ie matter of his devotion, he pronounces Amen three 
or four times to tlie same prayer; and sometimes stands up when*every- 
body else is u^on their knees, to count the congregation, or see if any 
of his tenants are missing. 

I was yesterday very much .surprised to .hear my old friend, in the 
midst of the seWice, calling out to qpe John Matthews toimind what 
he was about, and not disturb the congregation. This John Matthews 
it seems is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at that time was 
kicking his heels for his diversion. This authority of the Knight, 
though exerted in that odd manner which acconqpanies him in aM 
circumstances of Jife, has a very good eftect upon tlie parish, who are 
not polite enough to see anything ridiculous in his behaviour; besides 
that the general gof)d sense and worthiness of his character makes his 
friends observe these little singularities and foils that rather set off 
than blemish his good qualities. 
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As soon as the sennon is finished, nobody presumes to stir till Sir 
Roger is gone out of ^e church. The Knight walks down from his 
seat fa the chancel, between a double row of his tenants, that stand 
bowing to. fam on each side: and every now and tlien inquires how such 
an one’s wife, or mother, or son, or father do, whom he does not see 
at church: which is understood as a secret reprimand to the person 
that is absent. * 

The Chaplain has often told me, that upon a catechising day, when 
Sir Roger has been pleased witdi a boy that answers well, he has 
ordered a Bible to be given him next day for his encouragement; 
and sometimes accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to his mother. 
Sir Roger has likewise added five pounds a year to tlie clerk’s place; 
and that he may encourage the ypun; fellows to make themselves 
perfect in the Church Service, has promised upon the death of the 
present incumbent, who is very old, to bestow it according to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir Roger and his Chaplain, and 
their mutual concurrence in doing good, is the more remarkable, 
because the very next village is famous for the differences and con¬ 
tentions tliat rise> between tlie Parson and the ’ Squire, who live in a 
perpetual state of war. The Parson is always preaching at the 
’Squire, and the ’Squire to be revenged on the Parson never comes 
to church. The ’Squire has made ..all his tenants atheists and titlie 
stealers; while the Parson instructs tliem eveiy Sunday in the dignity 
of his order, and, insinuates to tliem in almost every sermon, that he 
is a better man than his patron. In short, matters are come to such 
an extremity, that the ’Squire has not said his prayers either in pnblick 
or private tfas half year j and that the Parson threatens him, if hq 
does not mend his manners, to pray for him in the face of the whole 
congregation. _ -x - 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in tlie country, are very 
fatal to the ordinary people j who are so used to be dazzled with 
riches, that they pay as much deference to the understanding pf a 
man of an estate, as of a man of learning; and are very hardly 
brought to regard any truth, how important soever it may be, that i^ 

E readied to them, when they know there are several men of five 
undred a year who do not believe it .—The Spectator, No. 112 
July 9, 17 It. 
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III.— EARLY BE.COt,L‘ECTION 3 . 

[Rooem, 1763—1855. 

[Samuei. Rooeus was bom at Newington Gi^, London, July 30, 1763. His first 
jiublication, “An Ode to Supeistition,” api>eaicd in 1786, and “The Pleasures of 
Memory,” with other poems, in 179®. " Human Life,” a poem, was published in 
1819, and “Italy” in 1822. A memoir of Rogers, by the Rev. A. Dyc^ appeared 
in 1856, and his “ Recollections,” edited by W. Sharpe, in 1859. Ilogers died in 
l.A>ndon, Dec. 18, 1855.] 

As through the garden’s desert paths I rove. 

What fond illusions swarm in every grove! 

How oft, when purple evening tinged the west, 

We watched the emmet to her grainy nest j 
Welcomed the wild-hee home on weary wing, 

Laden with sweets the choicest of the .spring ! 

How oft inscribed, with Friendship's votive rhyme, 

Tire bark now silvered by the touch of Time} 

Soared in the swing, Jialf pleased, and half afraid. 

Thro’ sister elms that waved their summer-shade; 

Or strewed with crumbs yon root-inwoven seatJi 
To lure the redbreast from his lone retreat, 

• 

Childluxtd’s loved group revisits every scene j 
The tangled wood-walk, and the tufted green! 

Indulgent Memory wakes, and lo, they live I '■ 

Clothed withVar softer hues than Light can give. 

Thou first, best friwid that Heaven assigns below 
To soothe and sweeten all the cares we know; 

WiBse glad suggestions still each vain alarm. 

When nature fades, and life forgets to charm j 
Thee w’ould the Muse invoke!—to thee belong 
The sage’s precept, and the poet’s song. 

What softened views thy magic glass reveals. 

When o’er the landscape Time’s meek twilight steals! 

As when in ocean sinks the orb of day. 

Long on the wave reflected lustres play; 
rhy tempered gleams of happiness resigned 

Glance on tlie darkened mirror of the mind, 

♦ • 

The School’s lone porch, with reverend mosses grey, 
lust tell#the pensive pilgrim where it lay. 

Mute is the bell that rung at peep of dawn, 

Quickening my truant-feet across the lawn : 
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Unheard the shout that’rent the noontide aii*, 

^ When the slow, dial gave a pause to care. 

Up spring, at every step, to claim a tear, 

Some little friendship formed and cherished here; 

And not the lightest leafi but trembling teems 
•With golden visions, and romantic dre^s!. 

Down by yon hazel copse, at evening, blazed 
The gipsy's fagot—there we stood and gazed; 

Gazed on her siin-bumt face with silent awe. 

Her tattered mantle, and her hood of straw; 

Her moving lips, her caldron brimming o’er; 

The drowsy brood that on her back she bore. 

Imps, in the bam with mousing owlet bred. 

From rifled roost at nightly revel fed; 

Whose dark eyes flashed through locks of blackest shade. 
When in the breeze the distant watch-dog bayed:— 

And heroes fled the sibyl'* muttered, call. 

Whose elfin prowess scaled the orchard-wall. . 

As o’er my palm the silver piece she drew. 

And traced the line of life with searching view. 

How throbbed my fluttering pulse with hopes and fears. 

To learn the colour of my future years! 

Ah, then, what honest triumph flushed my breast j 
This t*uth once known—to bless is to be blest! 

We led the bending beggar on his way, 

(Bare were his feet, his tresses silver-grey) 

Soothed the keen pangs his aged spirit felt. 

And on his tale with mute attention dwelt. 

‘As in his scrip we dropt our little store. 

And sighed to think that little was no more; 

He breathed his prayer," Long may such goodness live!” 
’Twas all he gave, ’twas all he had to give. 

Angels, when Mercy’s mandate winged their flig[ht. 

Had stopt to dwell with pleasure on the sight. 

Pleasures of Memory, part i. 
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II*.—ON THE WHITINGS OF THE APOSTLES. 

[Du. Palsy, 1743—1105. 

[William Palsy, bom at Peterborough in 1743, and educated at Cambridge, was 
senior wrangler in 1763, and fdCiow in 17W. He was for some time tutor at 
Cambridge, and in 1780 obtained a Ttiebendal stall at Carlisle. He became arch¬ 
deacon in 178*, and chancellor of the diocese in 1785. "The Principles of Moral 
andTolitical Philosophy” appeared in 1785, the “ Horae Paulinae” in 1790, “ A View 
of the Evidences of Christianity” in 1794, and “Natural 'Rheology, or Evidences of 
the Existence and Attributes of the Ddty,% in i8o*. He obtained valuable prefer¬ 
ment, and died May 25, 1805. A memoir by G. W.sMeadley was published in 
1809. and an account of his Life and Writings iy his son in 1825.] 

N o historical fact, I apprehend is more certain, than that the original 
propagators of Christianity voluntarily subjected themselves to lives of 
fatigue, danger, and suffering^ in the prosecution of tlieir undertaking. 
The nature of the undertaking; the character of the persons employed 
in it; the opposition of their tenets to the fixed opinions and expecta¬ 
tions of the country in which they first advanced them; their undis¬ 
sembled condemnation of the religion of all other countries; their 
total W'ant of power, authority or force, render it in the highest degree 
probable that this must have been the case. The probability is increased, 
by what we know of the fate of the founder of the institution, who was 
put to death for hLs attempt; and,by what we also know of the-cruel 
treatment of the converts to the institution, within thirty years after its 
commencement: both which points are attested by heathen writers, 
and, being once admitted, leave it very incredible that the primitive 
emissaries of the religion, who exercised their ministiy, first, amongst 
the people who had deste-oyed their master, and, afterwards amongst 
those who persecuted their converts, should themselves escape with 
ilBpunflJ^r pursue their purpose in ease and safety. This probability, 
thus sustained by foreign testimony, is advanced, I think, to historical 
certainty, by the evidence of our own books; by the accounts of a 
writer who was the companion of the persons whose sufferings he 
relates; by the letters of the persons themseli^; by predictions of 
persecutions ascribed to the founder pf the refigion, which predictions 
would not have been inserted in his history, much less have been 
studiously dwelt upon, if they had not accorded with the event, and 
which, even if falsely ascribed to him, could only have been so ascribed 
because the event suggested them; lastly, by incess^t exhortations to * 
fortitude and patience, and by an earnestness, repetition, and urgency 
upon the subject, which were unlikely to have appeared, if there had 
udt been, at thfe time, some extraordinary call for the exercise of th#se 
virtues. 

It is made out also, I think with sufficient evidence, that both the 
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teachers and converts of the religion, in consequence of their new pro¬ 
fession, took np a new^ course of life and behaviour. 

THfe next question is what they did this for. That it was/or a 
miraculous story of some kind or other, is to my apprehension ex¬ 
tremely manifest; because, as to the fundamental article, the designa- 
tiwi of the person, viz., that this particular person, Jesus of Nazareth, 
ought to be received as the Messiah, or as a messenger from God, they 
neither had, nor could have, anything but miracles to stand upon. Thai 
the exertions and suderings of /Jie apostles were, for the story which 
we have now, is proofed by the consideration that tliis story is trans¬ 
mitted to us by two of their own number, and by two others jrersonally 
connected witli them; tliat the particularity of tire narrative proves, 
that the writers claimed to possess circumstantial information, that from 
their situation they had full opportunity of acquiring such information, 
that they certainly, at least, knew what* their colleagues, tlieir com¬ 
panions, their masters taught; that each of these books contains enough 
to prove the truth of the religion; that, if any one of them therefore 
be genuine, it is sufficient; tliat the genuineness however of all of them 
is made out, as well hy the general arguments which evince the 
genuineness of tire most undisputed remains of antiquity, as also by 
peculiar specific proofs, viz., by citations from them in writings belong¬ 
ing to a period immediately contigqpus to that in which they were 
published; by the distinguished regard paid by early Christians to the 
authority of these books (which regard was manitested by their c-ol- 
lecting of them into a volume, appropriating to that volume titles of 
peculiar respect, translating them into various langhages, digesting them 
into harmonies, writing commentaries upon them, and, still more con¬ 
spicuously, by the reading of them in their public assemblies in all 
parts of the world): by an universal agreement with fespa*-*:- 
books,'whilst doubts were entertained concerning some others; by con¬ 
tending sects appealing to them; by the early adversaries of tlie religion 
not disputing their genuineness, but, on the contrary, treating them as 
the depositories of the history upon which the religion was founded; by 
many fortqal catalogues of th^se, as of certain and authoritative 
writings, published in different and distant parts of the Christian world ; 
lastly, by the absence or defect of the above-cited topics of evidence, 
when applied to any other histories of the same subject, 
e These are strong arguments to prove, that the books actually pro¬ 
ceeded from the'authors whose names they bear .(and have always 
borne, for there is not a particle of evidence to show that they ever 
vaent under any?other); but the strict genuineness hf the books is 
perhaps more than is necessary to the support of our proposition. For 
even supposing that, by reason of the dlenceof antiquity, or the loss of 
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records, we knew not who were the writers of the four gospels, yet the 
fact, that they were received as authentic accounts of the transaction 
upon which the religion rested, and were received as such by Chrfetians 
at or near the age of the apostles, by those whom the apostles had 
taught, and by societies which the apostles had founded ; this fact, I 
say, connected with the consideration that they are corroborative of 
each other’s testimony, and that they are farther corroborated by 
another contemporary histoiy, taking up the history where they had 
left it, and, in a narrative built uponihat story, aScoimting for the rise 
and production of changes in the world, the effects of which subsist at 
this day; connected, moreover, with the confirmation which they 
receive, from letters written by the apostles themselves, which both 
assume the same general story, and, as often as occasions lead them to 
do so, allude to particular parts of it; and connected also with the 
reflection, that if the apostles*delivered*any different story, it is lost (the 
present and no other being referred to by a series of Christian writers, 
down from their age to our own; being likewise recogjnised in a variety 
of institutions, which prevailed, early and universily, amongst the 
disciples of the religion) : and that so great a change, as the oblivion of 
one story and the substitution of another, under such circumstances, 
could not have taken place : this evidence would be deemed, I appre¬ 
hend, sufficient to prove concerning these books, that, whoever were 
the authors of them, they exhibit the story which the apostles told, 
and for which, consequently, they acted, and they suffered.—^ 
of the Evidences of Christianity, ch. x. Recapitulation. 


, 1 f 5 ;»-KI«)WLEDGE OF THE MIND AND ITS FACULTIES^ 

[Db. Reid, 1710—1796. 

[Thomas Reid; born at Strachan, in Kincardineshire, April 26, 1710, and educated at 
the University of Aberdeen, was presented to the living of New Machar, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, in i8,?7.j He was elected professor of Moral Philosophy of King^s College, 
Old Aberdeen, m 1752, and of the Unit^ity of Glasgow in 17631 Though an 
inde&tigable student, he did not apply his mind to original composition till late in 
life. His well-known work, “ An Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Prindples 
of Common Sense,” appeared in 1763. It was followed by “Essaw on the 
Intellectual and Active Powers of Man,” published in 1785-8. Mr. Reid, who 
retired from his professorship in 1781, died Oct. 7, 1796., Dugrid Stewart, who 
was his pupil at Glasgow, published an account of his life and Writings in 1803.) 

Since we ought to pay no regard to hypotheses, and to be vi^ 
suspicious of analogical reasoning, it may be asked, from what source 
must the knowledge of the mind and its feculties be drawn ? 

T a 
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I answer, the chief and proper source of this brdnch of knowledge 
is accurate reflection upon the operations of our own minds. Of this 
sonrra we shall speak more fully, after making some remarks upon two 
others that may be subservient to it. The first of them is attention to 
the stgucture of language. 

Tte language of mankind is expressive of their thoughts, and of tlie 
various operations of their minds. The various operations of the 
understanding, will, and passions, which are common to mankind, 
have various forms of speech corresponding to them in all languages, 
which are the signs of them, and by which they are expressed: and a 
due attention to the signs may, in many cases, give considerable light 
to the things signified by them. 

There are in all languages modes of speech, by which men signify 
their judgment, or give their testimony; by which they accept or 
refuse; by which Aey ask information or advit^e; by which they 
command, or thratten, or supplicate; by which they plight their faith 
in promises or contracts. If such operations were not common to 
mankind, we should not find in all languages forms of speech, by which 
they are expressed., 

All languages;-indeed, have their imperfections—^they can never be 
adequate to ^ the varieties of human thought j and therefore things 
may be really distinct in their nature, and capable of being distin¬ 
guished by the human mind, which are not distinguished in common 
language. We can only expect, in the structure of languages, those 
distinctions which all mankind in the common business of life have 
occasion to make. 

There may be peculiarities in a particular language, of the causes of 
which we are ignorant, and from which, therefore, we can draw no 
conclusion. But whatever we find common to all Ungw^s»r-is...ul 
have a' common cause; must be owing to some common notion or 
sentiment of the human mind. 

We gave some examples of this before, and shall here add another. 
All languages have a plural number in many of their nouns; from 
which we imay infer that all qaen have notions, not of individual 
tilings only, but of attributes, or things which are common to many 

J cj^uals; for no individual can have a plural number. 

(^er source of information in this subject, is a due attention to 
>urse oS hunjan actions and conduct. The actions of men are 
e&ctS; their sentiments, their passions, and their aflections are the 
causes of those effects; and we may, in many cases, form a judgment 
of the cause from the effect. The behaviour of parents towards their 
childien gives suflicient evidence even to those who never had children, 
Kut the parental aflection is common to mankind. It is easy to see. 
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from the general dbnduct of men, what are the natural objects of their 
esteem, their admiration, their love, their approbation, their resent¬ 
ment, and of all their other original dispositions. It is obvious,"from 
the conduct of men in all ages, that man is by his nature a social 
animal; that he delights to associate with his species j to converse, 
and to exchange good offices with them. 

Not only the actions, but even the opinions of men may sometimes 
give light into the frame of the human mind. The opinions of men 
may be considered as the effects of their intellectual powers, as their 
actions are the effects of their active principles. Even the prejudices 
and errors of mankind, when they are general, must have some cause 
no less general; the discovery of which will throw some light upon 
the frame of the human understanding .—Essays on the Intellectual 
and Active Powers of Man. ^ Essay i. ch. v. 


114.—JOHN HALIFAX. 

[M*ss Mvlock, 1826. 

[Miss Dinah Maria Mulock, bom at Stokonpon-Trent, Stafibrdshire, in 1826, 
turned her attention to literature at ai^ early age. Her first nprel, " The Ogilvies,” 
was published in 1849. h followed by “Olive,” which appeared in 1850, 
“John Halifox, Gentleman,” in 1856, and a variety.of works, including poetry and 
books for children. In 1864 Miss Mulock obtained a pension of loot, per annum.] 

Mv robin had done singing, and I amused myself with watching a 
spot of scarlet winding down the rural road, our house being on the 
verge where Norton Bury melted into "the country.” It turned out 
■WWT'iiftNeloak of a well-to-do young farmer’s wife riding to market 
in her cart beside her jolly looking spouse. Very spruce afed self- 
satisfied she appeared, and the market-people turned to stare after her, 
for her costume was a novelty then. Doubtless, many thought as I 
did, how mucli prettier was scarlet than duffie grey. 

Behind the’ farmer’s cart came another, which at fi^st I scarcely 
noticed, being engrossed by the ruddy face under the red cloak. The 
farmer himself nodded good humour^ly, but Mrs. Scarletcloak turned 
up her nose. " Oh, pride, pride !” I ffiougfat, amused, and watched 
the two carts, the second of which was with d^culty passing the, 
farmer’s, on the .opposite side of the narrow road. At last it succeeded 
in getting in advance, to the young woman’s evident annoyance, until 
the driver, ttiming, lifted his hat to her with such a merry, frank, 
pleasant smile. 

Surely, I knew that smile, and the well-set head with its light curly 
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hair. Also, alas! I knew the cart with relics of departed sheep 
danghaff out behind. It was our cart of skins, and John Halifax was 
drivi^it. 

John!” I called out, but he did not hear, for bis horse had 
tai|i|||Kght at the red cloak, and required a steady hand. Veiy 
steaH^ boy's hand was, so that the farmer clapped his two great 
shouted “Bray-vo!” 

E^John—^my John Halifax—^he sat in his cart and drove. His 
appearance was much as when f first saw him—shabbier, perhaps, as 
if through repeated drenchings; this had been a wet autumn, Jaei 
had told me. Poor John !—well might he look gratefully up at the 
clear blue sky to-day; ay, and the sky never looked down on a brighter, 
cheerier face—the same face, w’hich, whatever rags it surmounted, 
would, I believe, have ennobled them all- 


I leaned out, watching him approach our house; watching him with 
so great pleasure, that I forgot to wonder whether or no he would 
notice me. He did not at first, being busy over his horse ; until, just 
as the notion flashed across my mind, that he was passing i)y 4)ur 
house—also, how keenly his doing so would pain me—the lad 
looked up. ’ 

A beaming smile of surprise and pleasure, a friendly nod, then all at 
once his manner chang^; he tot^c olF his cap, and bow'ed cere¬ 
moniously to his master’s son. 

For the moment, I was hurt; then I could not but respect the 
honest pride which thus intimated that he knew h's own position, and 
wished neither to ignore nor to alter it; all advances between us must 
evidently come from my side. So, having mhde his salutation, he was 
driving on, when I called after him— 

“John! John!” 

" Y^, sir. I am so glad you’re better again.” 

“ Stop one minute till I come out to you.” And I crawled on my 
crutches to the front door, forgetting everything but the pleasure of 
meeting him—^forgetting even my terror of Jael. WJiat could she 
say ? even though she held nominally the friends’ doctrine—-obeyed in 
the letter at least, “ Call no man your master”—what would Jael say 
if she found me, Phineas Fletcher, talking in front of my father’s 
respectable mansion with the vagabond lad who drove my father’s cart 
• of skins ? • • 


But I braved her, and opened the door. " John, where are you ?” 
“Here,” (he stood at the foot of the steps, with the reins on his 
arm) ; “ did you want me ?” 

“ Yes. Come up here 5 never mind the cart.” 

But that was not John's way. He led the refractoty horse, settled 
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him comfortably Under a tree, and gave him in charge to a small boy. 
Then he bounded back across the road, and was up the steps to my 
side in a single leap. 

“I had no notion of seeing you. They said you were in bed 
yesterday.” (Then he had been enquiring for me!) “ OughWjmn to 
be standing at the door this cold day ?” 

“ It is quite warm," I said, looking up at the sunshine and sh^pling. 

“ Please go in.” 

“ If you’ll come too.” 

He nodded, then put his arm around mine, and helped me in, as if 
he had been a big elder brother, and I a little ailing child. Well 
nursed and carefully guarded as I had always been, it was the first 
time ill my life I ever knew the meaning of that rare thing—tender¬ 
ness. A quality difierent from kindliness, aifectionateness, or benevo¬ 
lence, a quality which can exist only in strong, deep, and undemonstra¬ 
tive natures, and therefore in its perfection is oftenest found in men. 
John Halifax had it more tlian any one, woman or man, that I ever 
knew. 

“I’m glad you’re better,” he said, and said no more. But one look 
of his expressed as much as half a dozen sympathetic sentences of 
other people. 

“ And how have you been, JoJ^ii ? How do you like the tan-yard ? 
Tell me, frankly.” 

He pulled a wry face, though comical withal, and said, cheerily— 
“ Everybody must like what brings them their daily bread. It’s a 
grand thing for me not to have been hungry for nearly thirty days.” 

“ Poor John !” I pute my hand on his wrist—his strong, brawny 
wrist. Perhaps the contra.st involuntarily struck us both with the 
tinr botli to learn—that Heaven’s ways are not so unequal 
as we sometimes f@ncy they seem. 

“ I have so often wanted to see you, John. Couldn’t you come in 
now ?” 

He shook his head, and pointed to the cart. That minute, through 
the open liall'door, 1 i)erceived Jagl sauntering leisurelji home from 
market. 

Now, if I was a coward, it was not for myself this time. The 
avalanche of ill words I knew must fall—but it should not fall on him, 
if I could help it. 

“Jump up on your cart, John. Let me see how weU you can 
drive. There—good bye, for the present. Are you going to the tan- 
yard ?” * 

“Yes— for the rest of the day.” And he made a face as if he did 
not quite revel in that delightful prcspect. No wonder! 
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“ m come and see you there this afternoon.” 

“ No ?" with a look of delightful surprise. “ But you must not— 
you ssight not” 

" But I will And I laughed to hear myself actually using that 
phra^. What would Jael have said ? 

W%t—as she arrived just in time to receive a half malicious, half 
ceremonious bow from John, as he drove off—^what that excellent 
woman did say, I have not the slightest recollection. I only 
remember that it did not frightei. and grieve me as such attacks used 
to do; that, in her own vernacular, it all “ went in at one ear, and 
out at t’other j” tliat I persisted in looking out until the last glimmer 
of the bright curls had disapj)eared down the sunshiny road—then 
shut die front door, and crept in, content .—John Halifax, Gentleman. 


115.—THE THESES OF LUTHER. 

I 

[Merle D’AnsiGNi, 1794. 

[Jeak Henri Merle D’Adbign£, bom afGeneva, Aug. 16, 1794, was educated at the 
universit)r of his native town and at Berlin, and became pastor of a French church in 
Hamburg. From 1815 to 18,10 he wa8«chaplain to the late King of Holland at 
Brussels. In 18,10 he was appointed ProfiKsor of Church Histoiy at the new college 
at Geneva. His first work was a volume of sermons published at Hamburg. The 
first volume of his “ History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century ” appeared 
in 18.15, translated into roost modern languages. D’Aubigne has 

published numerous other works.] 

At length the year 1517 arrived} Luther’s the.ses were published} 
they were circulated through Christendom, and penetrat^j^j5Lwsi^l.tr> 
the monastery where the scholar of Annaberg was concealed. He 
hid himself in a corner of the cloister with an'bther monk, John 
Voigt, that he might read them at his ease. Here were the selfsame 
truths he had heard from his father: his eyes were opened} he felt a 
voice within him responding to that which was then re-echoing 
through Gelhnany, and great cohsolation filled his heart. "I see 
plainly,” said he, “ that Martin Luther is the reaper I saw in my 
dream, and who taught me to gather the ears.” He began immediately 
tp profess the doctrine that Luther had proclaimed. The monks grew 
® a&rmed as they heard him} they argued with him, and declared 
against Luther, and against his convent. “This convent,” replied 
Myconius, “is like our Lord’s sepulchre: th^wish to’pfevent Christ’s 
resurrection, but th^ will fail.” At last his superiors, finding they 
could not convince him, interdicted him for a year and a half from all 
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intercourse with the world, permitting him neither to write nor receive 
letters, and threatening him with imprisonment for life. But the hour 
of his deliverance was at hand. Being afterwards nominated pastor 
of Zwickau, he was the first who declared against the papacy in the 
churches in Thuringia. “Then,” said he, “was I enabled to labour 
with my venerable father Luther in the gospel-harvest." Jonas 
describes him as a man capable of doing everything he undertook. 

No doubt tliere were others besides to whose souls Lutlier’s proposi¬ 
tions were a signal of life. They kindled a nev^fiame in many cells, 
cottages, and palaces. While those who had entered the convents in 
(juest of good cheer, an idle life, or respect and honours, says Mathesius, 
began to load the name of Luther with reproaches, the monks who 
lived in prayer, fasting, and mortification, returned thanks to God, as 
soon as they heard the cry of that eagle whom Huss had announced a 
century before. Even the t*)mmon-people, who did not dearly under¬ 
stand the theological question, but who only knew that this man 
assailed the empire of the lazy and mendicant monks, welcomed him 
w'ith bursts of acclamation. An immense sensation was produced in 
Germany by these daring propositions. Some of the reformer’s con¬ 
temporaries, however, tbresaw the serious consequeqpes to which they 
might lead, and the numerous obstacles they would encounter. They 
expressed their fears aloud, and rejoiced with trembling. 

“I am much afraid,” wrote*tlie excellent canon of Augsburg, 
Bernard Adelmann, to his friend Pirckheimer, “ that the worthy man 
must give way .at last before the avarice and power of the partisans of 
indulgences. His tepre-sentations have produced so little effect, that 
the Bishop of Augsburg, our primate and metropolitan, has just 
ordered, in the pope’s name, fresh indulgences for St. Peter’s at Rome. 

to secure the aid of priuces; let him beware of tempting 
Godj for he* must be void of common sense if he overloeks the 
imminent peril he incurs.” Adelmann was delighted on hearing it 
rumoured that Henry VIII. had invited Luther to England. “ In 
that country,” thought the canon, "he will be able to teach the truth 
in peace.” Many tlius imagined that the doctrine of the Gospel 
required the support of the civil ^wer. They knew* not that it 
advances without tliis power, and is often trammelled and enfeebled 
by it. 

Albert Kranz, the famous historian, was at Hamburg on his deatjj- ^ 
bed, when Luther’s theses were brought to him ? “ "Kou art right, * 

Brother Martin,” said he; “ but thou wilt not succeed.Poor 

monk! Go ^ thy cell and cry, ‘ Lord! have mercy upon me !’ ” 

An aged priest of Hexter, in "Westphalia, having received and read 
the theses in mis parsonage, shook his head, and said in Low German, 
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" Dear Brother Martin I if you succeed in overthrowing this purgatory 
and all these paper dealers, you will be a fine fellow indeed!” 
Erbemus, who lived a century later, wrote the following doggerel under 
these words:— 

" What would the worthy parson say. 

If he were living at this day ?” 

Not only did a great number of Iiuther’s friends entertain fears as 
to this proceeding, bpt many eveii expressed their disapprobation. 

The Bishop of Brandenburg, grieved at seeing so violent a quarrel 
break out in his diocese, would have desired to stifle it. He resolved 
to effect this by mildness. " In your theses on indulgences,” said he 
to Luther, through the Abbot of Lenin, “ I see nothing opposed to 
the Catholic truth; I myself condemn these indiscreet proclamations; 
but for the love of peace and for regard, to your bishop, discontinue 
writing upon this subject” Luther was confounded at being addressed 
with such humility by so great a dignitar)'. Led away by tlie first 
impulse of his heart, he replied with emotion: “ I consent: I would 
rather obey than perform miracle.s, if that were possible.” 

The elector beheld with regret the commencement of a combat 
that was justifiable, no doubt, but the results of which could not be 
foreseen. No prince was more desirous of maintaining the public 
peace than Frederick. Yet, what tn immense conflagration might 
not be kindled by this spark! What violent discord, what rending of 
natioas might not this monkish quarrel produce! The elector gave 
Luther frequent intimations of the uneasiness he 4 ‘lt. 

Even in his own order and in his own convent at Wittemberg, 
Luther met with disapprobation. The prior'and sub-prior were terri¬ 
fied at the outcry made by Tetzel and his companions. T hey repaired 
trembling and alarmed to Brother Martin’s cell, and s£idWay do 
not bring dbgrace upon our order! The other orders, and especially 
the Dominicans, are already oveijoyed to think that they will not 
alone in their shame.” Luther was moved at these words; but 
he soon recovered and replied: “ Dear fathers! if. tliis work be 
not of God,»it will come to naugkt; but if it be, let it go forwards.” 
The prior and sub-prior made no answer. “ The work is still going 
forwards,” added Luther, after recounting this anecdote, " and, God 
willing, it will go on better and better unto the end. Amen.”— 
« ti itory of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century, vol. i. book hi. 
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116.—THE CLIMATE OF PALESTINE. 

[Dr. Kitto, 1814—1^54. 

[John Kitto, the son of humble parents, was bom at Plymouth, Dec. 4, 1804, 
and part of his childhood was passed in a workhouse, where he learnt the trade of a 
shoemaker. Through the kindness of a Mr. Grove, of Exeter, he was enabled to 
indulge his literary tastes, and his i^t work, “Essays and I.etters,” appeared in 
tSig. Having studied at the Missi^ary College at Islington, in May, 1829, he 
accompanied Mr. Grove on a tour in the ^t, returning *0 England in 1833. He 
laboured zealously at literature. His “TPictorial Bible” appeared in 1835, the 
“ Pictorial History of Palestine” in 1839—^40, and “ Journal of Sacred Literature,” 
1848—53. He wrote other works, and in 1844 the University of Giessen con¬ 
ferred upon him the doctor’s degree. He died at Cannstadt, in Wiiitembeig, 
whither he had repaired for the benefit of his health, Nov. 2g, 1834. His Dfc 
Dr. J. E. Ryland, appeared in 1856, and another by Professor Eadie in 1838.] 

Tuk climate of Palestine nSturally varies in difierent situations. In 
the valleys and plains it is very warm, but upon the mountains cool j 
but on the average tem}x^rate. The climate differs from the tempe¬ 
rate parts of Europe more by the changes of wet and dry seasons than 
by tltc temperature itself. The medium warmth for Jerusalem is, 
according to Schubert, 64° Fahrenheit. In summer, however, it is 
about 84° or 86°, though the heat may occasionally rise even to 104°. 
The heat Is greater in the plains |nd valleys of the Jordan and about 
the Dead Sea, where an almost tropicar climate prevails. On the 
longest day the sun rises just before five, and sets just before seven 
o’clock ; the shortest day continues from a little after seven until a 
little before five; tRerefore the greatest length of day is about four¬ 
teen hours and twelve minutes, and the shortest nine hours and forty- 
eight minutes. As in the Bible, etjually for summer and winter, 
t 't w tt ui ' day are reckoned from the rising to the setting of the 

sun, and also twelve for the night, the length of the hour necessarily 
varied in summer and winter. There are properly but two seasons in 
Palestine j tile cold and the warm, or ra^er the rainy and the dry. 
The raiiiy seaison comes on not suddenly but by degrees. The rain 
comes mostly from the west or west-north-west, and lasts Jwo or three 
days successively, falling particularly during the night. The wind 
then turns to the east, and many days of fine weather follow. After 
this first autumn rain the husbandmen sow the winter seed, particu¬ 
larly barley. Later on in the season the rain is less heavy, and occugs , 
at longer intervals, but during no part of the wdntCT does it entirely 
cease. Snow often falls in January and February, but seldom lies 
longer than a day at ihost. Hail also occurs during this time; the 
ground is, however, never frozen, and ice is very rare. 

The cold Attains its greatest height in December and January j 
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towards the end of February the weather is very fine; in March more 
or less rain still fells, but seldom after this time. The whole season 
fromtOctober to March may be regarded as one continued rainy 
season, occasionally broken by intervals of fine weather. By “ the 
eariy and the latter rains ” of the Bible are properly meant but the 
first autumnal and the latter spring rains. The suitableness of those 
designations' arises from the fact that the autumnal rains in October 
agree with Ae beginning of the old Jewish year. Throughout the 
winter the roads of Palestine are dirty, uneven, and slippery; but 
when the rain ceases, the foulness soon passes oif, and the roads 
become hard, but never even. 

During the months of April and May the sky is generally serene, 
the air soft and balmy, and the aspect of nature in years of the cus¬ 
tomary rain, green and refreshing to the eye. It is the fine season 
of which is said in Solomon's Song ii. ii—i3,<^‘Now the winter is 
“ past, the rain is over, and the flowers appear on tlie earth; the time 
“ of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle-dove is 
“heard in our land. The fig-tree putteth forth her new figs, the 
“ vines with the tehder grape give a good smell." 

Showers of rain do indeed still occur, but they are mild and re¬ 
freshing. In ordinary seasons, from the cessation of the spring showers 
till October and November, no rain falls throughout the year, and the 
sky is mostly clear. The nights are generally cool, often with heavy 
dew. 

From June to August the heat is continually increasing, sometimes 
insupportably so. Its influence and the total Want of rain soon 
destroys the fresh green of the fields, and invests the whole country 
with an aspect of sterility and barrenness; all that is left of green is 
found in the foliage of the dispersed fruit-trees, and in^thfliiriiinjii ' 
and millet-fields. In September the nights begin to wax cold, and 
the heat of tlie day decreases, after having dried and burnt up as it 
were the whole country; the cisterns are nearly dry; the" few streams 
and brooks are exhaust^; and inanimate as well as animate nature 
revives and exults in the return of rain. Mists and clouds begin now 
to show themselves; and showers’fall at intervals until October, when 
the true rainy season of the year commences its periodical return. 
Thunder-storms are very rare in summer, but are frequent and heavy 
in the season of rain.— Scripture Lands, described in a Series of 
Historical, Geogrdphical and Topographical Sketches, — Canaan — 
Climate and Seasons, 
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117.—SAGACITY OF THE POODLE. 

[Jesse, 1780—1868. 

[Edward Jesse, bom at Hutton, Cranswick, Yorkshire, in January, fySo, and 
educated privately, entered the public service at an early age, and was private secretary 
to Lord Dartmouth, when President of the Board of Control. Mr. Jesse having 
held various appointments, was made a Commissioner of Hackney Carriages in 1811, 
and retired on a pension in l8go. He is the author of several popular works, 
amongst which “Anecdotes of Dogs,” published in 1846, and “Favourite Haunts 
and Studies,” in 1847, may be mentioned. Mr. Jesse died in 1868.J 

A SHOE-BLACK OH the PoHt Ncu^ at Paris, had a poodle dog, whose 
sagacity brought no small profit to his master. If the dog saw a 
person with well-polished boots go across the bridge, he contrived to 
dirty them, by having first rolled himself in the mud of the Seine. 
His master was then employed to clean them. An English gentleman, 
who had suffered more tlwu once from the annoyance of having his 
boots dirtied by a dog, was at last induced to watch his proceeding!!, 
and thus detected the tricks he was playing for his master’s benefit. 
He was so much plea.sed with the animal's sagacity, that he purchased 
him at a high price and conveyed him to London. On arriving there, 
he was confined to the house till he appeared perfectly satisfied with Ms 
new master and his new situation. He at last, hcJwever, contrived to 
escape, and made his way back lo Paris, where he rejoined his old 
roaster, and resumed his foriiRr occupation. I was at Paris some 
years ago, where this anecdote was related to me, and it is now pub¬ 
lished in the records of the French Institute. 

Nor is this a .solitary instance of the extraordinary sagacity of the 
poodle. A lady of my ac<iuaiutance had one for many years, who 
was her constant companion both in the house and in her walks. 
Wh en, however, either from business or indisposition, her mistress did 
T^STtakl^llW usual walk on Wimbledon Common, the dog, by^uraping 
on a table took down the maid servant’s bonnet, and held it in her 
mouth till she accompanied the animal to the Common. 

A frienS of mine had a poodle dog, who was not very obedient to 
his call when he was taken out- to run ih.'the fields. A small whip 
was therefore purcha.sed, and the«dog one day was chastised with it. 
The w'hip was placed on a table in the hall of the house, and the next 
morning it could not be found. It was soon afterwards discovered in 
the coal cellar. The dog was a second time punished with it, and 
again the whip was mis.sed. It was afterwards discovefed that the flog 
had attempted to hide tlie instrument by which pain had been inflicted 
on Mm. There certainly appears a strong approach to reason in tMs 
proceeding ff the dog. Cause and effect seem to have been associated 
in his miii^ if his mode of proceeding may be called an effort of it. 
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The fdSowtng anecdotes prove the strong affection and perseverance 
«f the poodtev The late Duke of Argyll had p favourite dog of this 
description, who was his constant companion^ ,This dog, on the occa¬ 
sion of one of the Duke’s journeys to laveraf^ Castle, was, by some 
accident or mistake, left behind in London, On missing his master, 
the laitli^ animal set off in search rf him, and made his way into 
Scotland, and was found early one morning at the gate of the castle. 

The anecdote is related by the family, and a picturb shown of the 
Aog. ’ s ■* 

A poor German artist who was studying at Rome, hbd a poodle dog, 
who used to accompany him, when his funds would a&w it, to an 
ordinary frequented by other students. Here the dog got scraps 
enough to support him. His master, not being able to support the 
expense, discontinued his visits to the ordinary. His dog fared badly 
in consequence, and at last his master returned to his friends in 
Germany, leaving his dog behind him. The poor animal slept at the 
top of the stairs leading to his master’s room, but watched in the day 
time at the door of the ordinary, and when he saw his former 
acquaintances crowding in, he followed at their heels, and thus gained 
admittance, and was fed till his owner came back to resume bis 
studies .—Anecdotes of Dogs: The Poodle. 


ii8.—SLOTH ANO ACTIVITY. <- 

[Pottos, 1799—18*7. 

[Rossxt ftpttoK, bom at Eaglesham, Renfrewshire, in 1799, and educated at Glasgow, 
was licensed as a preacher in 1826. He wrote some stories, publis|h|2j^j}pdaw>r.‘‘ 
title of “Tales of the Covenanters,” and his “ Course of Time,” an epic poem in 
^hooks, appeared in March, 1827. The author fidl a victim to' consumption, and 
died at Southampton, on his way to Italy, Sept, ig, 1827, just six months after the 
publication of his poem. His Life, by his brothra', was published in 1843.] 

Two prindples from the beginning strove 
In human nature—stiU dividing man— 

Sloth and activi^; the lust of praise. 

And inddence that rather wished to sleep. 

And not unfre^ently in the same mind 
The/ dubious contest held; one gaining now. 

And now the other crowned, and both again 
Keeping the fields with equal combat fought. 

Mu^ different was their voice. Ambition call|d 
To action; sloth invited to repose. 
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Ambitiofl early rose, and, being np. 

Toiled ardendy, and late retir^ to rest j 
Sloth lay till m|dday, turning on his couch. 

Like ponderous door-upon its weary hinge. 

And having rolled him out, with much ado, 

And many a dismal sigh and vain attempt. 

He sauntered out, accoutred carelessly— 

With half-oped, misty, unobservant eye,^ 

Somniferous, that weighed \he object down 
On which its burden fell—an hour or two. 

Then with a groan retired to rest again. 

The one, whatever deed had been achieved, 

Thought it too little, and too small the praise; 

The other tried to thi^—for thinking so 
Answered his purpose nest—that what of great 
Mankind could do had been already done ; 

And therefore laid him calmly down to sleep. 
Different in mode, destructive both alike. 

Destructive always indolence 5 and love 
Of fame destructive always too, if less t 
Than praise of God it sought. Content with less j 
Even then not current, jjf it sought his praise 
From other motive tlian resistless love: 

Though base, mainspring of action in the world j 
And under nam^of vanity and pride. 

Was greafly practised on by cunning men. 

It oped the niggard’s purse, clothed nakedness. 

Gave beggars food, and threw the Pharisee 
knees, and kept him long in act' 

Of prayer; it spread the lace upon the fop. 

His language trimmed, and plannedrhis curioQs gait j 
It Stuck the feather on the gay coquette. 

And on her finger laid the heavy load .• 

Of jewellery. It did—wl^t did it not ?— 

The gospel preached, the gospel paid, and sent 
The gospel j conquered nations j cities builjt j 
Measur^ the furrow of the field with nice 
Directed share; shaped bulls, and c(Ws, ^d rams; 
And threw the ponderous stone j and pitiful. 

Indeed, and much against the grain, it dragged 
Th&stagnant, dull, predestinate fool, 

Thmugh learning’s halls, and made him labour much 
Abjfrtively, though sometimes pot unpiuised 
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He left the sage’s chair, and home returned, 

Making^ his simple mother think that she 
Had borne a man. In schools, designed to root 
Sin up, and plant the seeds of holiness 
In youthful minds, it held a signal place. 

The little infant man, by nature proud. 

Was taught the Scriptures by the love of praise. 

And grew religious as he grew in fame. 

And thus the principle,' which out of heaven 
The devil threw, and threw him down to hefl. 

And keeps him there, was made an instrument 
To moralize and sanctify mankind. 

And in their hearts beget humility: 

With what success it needs j^ot now to say. 

Course of Time, Book vi. 


119.—THE FAITHFUL MINISTER. 

‘ [Rsv. T. Fuilsr, 1608—1661. 

[Thomas Folier, bom at St. Peter’s, Aldwinckle, in Northamptonshire, of which his 
hither was rector, in June, 1608, was educated at Queen’s College, Cambridge. He 
was made fellow of Sidney College, prebendary of Salisbury, and rector of 
St. Benet’s, Cambridge in 1631. His first work, a poem,entitled “David’s Heinous 
Sin, Hearty Repentance, Heavy Punishment,” appeared in 1631. His "History of the 
Holy War’’ was published at Cambridge in 1639. • Fuller,,who removed to l^ndon, 
and was lecturer at the Savoy, took part with the King in the Civil War, and having 
been appointed his chaplain, followed the toyal army from place to place. In spite of 
his numerous avocations and the troubled state of the kingdom, he composed and 
published numerous works. His “ Pisgah-Sight of Palestine” app eared in 
in 1630, his "Church History of Britain, from the birth of Chri**Rn!648^*^me 
same'place in 1655. At the Restoration he resumed the lectureship of the Savoy, 
his prebendaryship at Salis\pry, was chosen chaplain extraordinary to Charles II., and 
was created D.D. of CambMge, by a mandamus dated Aug. 2, ifific. He died of a 
fever, known as the " new disease,” Aug. 16, i66t. His “ Histow of the Worthies 
of England ” was published after his death, in one voL fol., in 1062. Fuller wrote 
numerous o^her works. A liii^ by ai^anonymous author, appeared in 1661; and 
" Memorials of his Life and Works,” fy the Rev. A. T. Russdl, in 1844. Coleridge 
says of him:—“Next to Shakespeare, I am not certain whether Thomas Fuller, 
bfyond all other writers, does not excite in me the sense and emotion of the mar* 
vdous; the d^ree in w^ch any given foculty, or combination of foculties, is 
c possessed and {manifested, so far surpassing what we would haye thought possible in a 
si as to give one’s admiration the flavour and quality of wonder. Fuller 

was iiMPkparably the most sensible, the least prejudiced great man of an age that 
boasted' of a galaxy of great men. In all his numerous volumes, on so many 
dU^bient subject it is scarcely too much to say, that you will harUy find a page in 
^^ i M rh some one sentence out.of every three does not deserve to be quoted for itself as 
a ii|||tto or as a maxim.”] 
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I. He endeavour* to get the general Hove and good-wUl of his parish. 
This he doth not so ranch to make a benefit of them as for them, that 
his ministry may be more factual; otherwise he may preach hi 9 own 
heart out, before he preacheth anything into theirs. The good conceit 
of the physician is half a cure, and his practice will scarce be happy 
where his person is hated; yet he humours thrai not in his doctrine 
to get their love: for such a spaniel ia worse than a dumb dog. He 
shall sooner get their goodwill by walking uprightly, than by crouching 
and creeping. If pious living and painful labourihg in his calling will 
not win their al&ctions, he counts it gain to lose them. As for those 
who causelessly hate him, he pities and prays for them ; and such there 
will be. I should saspect his preaching had no salt in it, if no galled 
horse did wince. 


а. He is strict in ordering his conversation. As for those who cleanse 

blurs with blotted fingers, they make it the worse. It was said of one 
who preached very well, and lived very ill. That when he was out of 
the pulpit, it was a pity he should ever go into it, and when he was in 
the pulpit, it was a pity he should ever come out of it: but our minister 
lives sermons. And yet 1 deny not but dissolute men, like unskilful 
horsemen who open a gate on the wrong side, may by Jfie virtue of their 
office open heaven for others, and shut themselves out * * * 

б. He will not offer to God of that which costs him nothing, but takes 
pains aforehand for his sermons, l^emosthenes never made any oration 
on the sudden ; yea, being called upon he never rose up to speak, except 
he had well studied the matter : and he was wont to say. That he showed 
how he honoured and reverenced the people of Athens, because he was 
careful what he spake unto them. Indeed if our minister be surprised 
with a sudden occasion, l^e counts himself rather to be excused than 


fotpuieudedLifi premeditating only the bones of his sermons, be clothes 
it with ftesa^tempore. As for those whose long custom hathsmade 
preaching their nature, that they can discourseaermons without study, 
he accounts their examples rather to bt admired than imitated. 

7. Having brought his sermon into his head, he labours to bring it. 
into his heart, before he preaches it to his people. Surely th^t preaching 
which comes from the soul most worlfs on the soul. Some have ques¬ 
tioned ventriloquy when men strangely speak out of their bellies, 
whether it can be done lawfully or, no: might I coin the word 
cordiloquy, when men draw the doctrines out m their hqarts,||ire all 
would count this lawful and commendable. « • * * ’ 


II. His similes and illustrations are always familiar, never contemp¬ 
tible. Indeed, reasons are the pillars of the fkbric of a sermon, but 
similitudes arelthe windows which give the best lights. He avoids 
such stories waose mention may suggest bad thoughts to the auditors. 


V 
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and will not um a light comparison to make thereof a grave applica¬ 
tion, for fear lest his poison go farther than his antidote. 

IS? He provideth not only wholesome hut plent^ul food for his people. 
Almost incredible was the painfiilness of Baronins, the compiler of the 
voluminous Annals of the Church, who for thirty years together 
preached three or four times a week to the people. As for our 
minister, he preferreth rather to entertain his people with wholesome 
cold meat which was on the table before, than that which is hot from 
the spit, raw and half roasted. Yet in repetition of the same sermon, 
every edition hath a new addition, if. not of new matter, of new affec¬ 
tions. Of whom, saith St. Paul, we have told you often, and now we 
tell you weeping. 

13. He makes not that wearisome, which should ever he welcome. 
Wherefore his sermons ate of an ordinary length except on an extra¬ 
ordinary occasion. What a gift had John Halsebach, professor at 
Vienna, in tediousness, who being to expound the prophet Isaiah to 
his auditors, read twenty-one years on the first chapter, and yet finished 
it not, * * * 

19. He is careful in the discreet ordering of his own family. A good 
minister and a good father may well agree togetlier. When a certain 
Frenchman came to visit Melancthon, he found him in his stove with 
one hand dandling his child in the swaddling-ckuts, and in the other 
hand holding a book and reading it. Our minister also is as hospitable 
as his estate will permit, and makes every alms two by his cheerful 
giving it. He loveth also to live in a well-repaired house, tliat he may 
serve God therein more cheerfully. A clergyman'who built his house 
from the ground, wrote in it this counsel to his successor— 

** If thou dost Jifid an house built to iky mind 
Without thy cost, 

Serve thou the more God and the poor $ 

My labour is mt lost** 

ao. Lying on his death-led he bequeaths to each of his parishioners his 
precepts and example for a legacy: and they in requital erect every 
one a monument for him in thei> heatts. He is so far from that base 
jealousy that his memory should be outshined by a brighter successor, 
and from that wicked desire that his people may find his worth by the 
worthlessness of him that succeeds, that he doth heartily pray to God 
tb provide them a better pastor after his decease. As for outward 
estate, he commonly lives in too bare pasture to die fat. It is well if 
be hath gathered any flesh, being more in blessing than bulk .—Holy 
and Profane State, Book ii. ch. 9. 
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1*0.—THE POOR RELATION. 

[Charles Lamb. 1775—1834. 

[Charles Lamb, born in the Temple, Feb. 18, 1775, and educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
became a clerk in the India Office in 179*, tom which he retired with a pension in 
18*3. He lived in intimacy with Coleridge and Wordsworth, and published some 
poems jointly wdth the first mentioned. His first work, “John Wo^vil,” a drama, 
appear^ in 1801. He is best known by the “ Essays of Elia,” published in the 
“ London Magaaine,” and reprinted in 18234 “ Tales tom Shakespeare,” partly 

written by his sister, appeared in 1807, and “ Specimens of English Dramatic Poets 
who lived about the time of Shakespeard” in 1808. Lamb died in London Dec. *7, 
1834. His Works, with a sketch of his Life, by Mr. Justice Talfemrd, appeared in 
1838, and " Final Memorials of Charles. Lamb, comprising his unpuSlist^ Letters, 
with Sketches of his Contemporaries,” by Mr. Justice TaJfourd, in 1848.] 

A Poor Relation is the most irrelevant tiling in nature,—a piece of 
impertinent correspondency,—an odious approximation,—a haunting 
conscience,—a preposterous shadow, lengthening in the noon-tide of 
our prosperity,—an unwelcome remembrancer,— a perpetually recurring 
mortification,— a drain on your purse,— a more intolerable dun upon 
your pride,—a drawback upon succe&s,— a rebuke to your rising,^—a 
stain in your blood,— a blot on your 'scutcheon,—a rent in your gar¬ 
ment,—a death’s-head at your banquet,—Agathocles’ pot,—a Mordecai 
in your gate,—a Lazarus at your djor,—a lion in your path,—a frog in 
your chamber,—a fly in your ointment,—a mote in your eye,—a 
triumph to your enemy,—an apology to your friends,—^the one thing 
not needful,—the hail in harvest,—the ounce of sour in a pound of 
sweet. 

He is known by his^knock. Your heart telleth you "That is 

Mr.-A rap, between familiarity and respect; that demands, 

.and «t^the sgjge time seems to despair of, entertainment. He entereth 
smiling and—embarrassed. He holdeth out his hand to you to Shake, 
and—draweth it back again. He ca.sually looketh in about dinner¬ 
time, when—«the table is full. He offereth to go away, seeing you 
have company—but is induced to stay. He filleth a chair, and your 
visitor's two children are accommodated at a side-table.. He never 
cometh upon open days, when )mur wife says, with some complacency, 

"My dear, perhaps Mr.-will drop in to-day.” He remembereth 

birth-days—^and professeth he is fortunate to have stumbled upon one. 
He declareth against fish, the turbot being small—yet suiFfneth himself 
to be importuned into a slice, against his first resolution. He sticketh 
by the port—yet will be prevailed upon to empty the remainder glass 
of claret, if a stranger press it upon him. He is a puzzle to the 
servants, who ^ fearful of being too obsequious, or not civil enough, 
to him. The^ests think " they have seen him before.” Eveiy one 

V a 
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gpeculateth upon his condition ; and the most part? take him to be—a 
tide-waiter. He calleth you by your Christian name, to imply that 
his ^ther is’ the same with your own. He is too familiar by half, yet 
yon wish he had less diffidence. With half the familiarity, he might 
pass for a casual dependent; with more boldness, he would be in 
BO danger of being taken for what he is. He is too humble for a 
friend; yet taketh on him more state than befits a client. He is a 
worse guest than | country tenant, inasmuch as he bringeth up no 
rent—yet ’tis odds, from his garl? and demeanour, that your guests take 
him for one. He is asked to makemne at the whist-table; refu-seth on 
the score of, poverty, and—resents being left out. When the company 
break up, he proftereth to go for a coach—and lets the servant go. 
He recollects your grandfather; and will thrust in some mean and 
quite unimportant anecdote—of the family. He knew it when it was 
not quite so flourishing as “ he is blest in seeing it now.” He reviveth 
past situations, to institute what he calleth—^favourable comparisons. 
With a reflecting sort of congratulation, he will inquire the price of 
your furniture; and insults you with a special commendation of your 
window-curtains. He is of opinion that the um is the more elegant 
shape, but, after* all, there was something more comfortable about the 
old tea-kettle—which you must remember. He dare say you must find a 
great convenience in having a carriage of your own, and appealeth to 
your lady if it is not so. Inquireth if you have had your arms done 
on vellum yet; and did not know, till lately, that such-and-such had 
been the crest of the family. His memory is unseasonable; his com¬ 
pliments perverse; his talk a trouble; his stay pertinacious; and when 
he goeth away, you dismiss his chair into a,comer, as precipitately as 
possible, and feel fiiirly rid of two nuisances. 

There is a worse evil under the sun—and that is-agbiemate^oor 
Belaflon. You may do something with the other; you may pass him 
oflT tolerably well; but your indigent she-relative is hopeless. “ He 
is an old humourist,” you may say, “ and aflects to go thitadbare. His 
circumstances are better than folks would take them to be. You are 
fond of having a character at yojir table, and truly he is one.” But in 
the indications of female poverty there can be no disguise. No woman 
dresses below herself from caprice. The truth must out without 

shuffling. “ She is plainly related to the -’s; or what does she 

fct their house ?” , She is, in all probability, your wife’s cousin. Nine 
times out of ten, at least, this is the case. Her garb is something 
between a gentlewoman and a beggar, yet the former evidently pre¬ 
dominates. She is most provokingly humble, and ostentatiously 
sensible to her inferiority. He may require to be repressed sometimes 
—aliquando sufflaminandus erat —^but there is no raising ker. You send 
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her soup at dinner, and she begs to be helped—after the gentlemen. 

Mr.-requests the honour of taking wine with her j she hesj{ates 

between Port and Madeira, and chooses the former—because he does. 
She calls the servant Sir; and insists on not troubling him to hold her 
plate. The housekeeper patronises her. The children’s governess 
takes u]>on her to correct her, when she has mistaken the piano for 
liarpsichord. 

* * * ^ * , * 

This theme of poor relationship is replete with so much matter for 
tragic as well as comic association!!, that it is difficult to keep the 
account distinct without blending. The earliest impressions which I 
received on this matter, are certainly not attended with anything pain¬ 
ful, or very humiliating, in the recalling. At my lather’s table (no 
splendid one) was to be founds every Saturday, the mysterious figure of 
an aged gentleman, clothed in neat black, of a sad yet comely appear¬ 
ance. His deportment was of the essence of gravity ; his words few 
or none; and 1 was not to make a noise in his presence. 1 had little 
inclination to have done so—for my cue was to admire in silence. A 
particular elbow-chair was appropriated to him, which was in no case 
to be violated. A peculiar sort of sweet pudding, wHIch appeared on 
no other occasion, distinguished the days of his coming. I used to 
think him a prodigioasly rich man. • All I could make out of him was, 
that he and my father had been schoolfellows, a world ago, at Lincoln, 
and that he came from the Mint. The Mint I knew to be a place 
where all the money.was coined—and I thought he was the owner of 
all that money. Awful ideas of the Tower twined themselves about his 
presence. He seemed above human infirmities and passions. A sort 
of melancholy grandeur invested him. From some inexplicable doom 
1 fancied hitf^^liged to go about in an eternal suit of mourning; a 
captive—a stately being led out of tlie Tower on Saturdays. Oiften 
have I wondered at the temerity of my father, who, in spite of an 
habitual general respect which we all in common manifested towards 
him, would ventu» ^ now and then to stand up against him in some 
argument, touching their youthful ds^s. The houses of file ancient 
city of Lincoln are divided (as most of my readers know) between the 
dwellers on the hill and in the valley. This marked distinction formed 
an obvious division bet^^een the boys who lived above (however 
brought together in a common school) and the boys whbse parentaF 
residence was on the plain j a sufficient cause of hostility in the code 
of these young Grotiuses. My father had been a leading Mountaineer; 
and would stilljnaintain the general superiority, in skill and liardihood, 
of the Above J^s (his own faction) over the Below Boys (so they 
were called), « which party his contemporary had been a chieftain 
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Many and hot were the skirmishes on this topic—the only one upon 
whi<j;b the old gentleman was ever brought out—and bad blood bred ; 
even sometimes almost to the recommencement (so I expected) of 
actual hostilities. But my father, who scorned to insist upon advan¬ 
tage, generally contrived to turn the conversation upmi some adroit 
by-commendation of the old Minster; in the general preference of 
which, before all other cathedrals in the island, the dweller on the hill, 
and the plain-bom, could meet on a conciliating level, and lay down 
their less important differences. Once only I saw the old gentleman 
really miffed, and 1 remembered with anguish the thought that came 
over me: “ Perhaps he will never come here again.” He had been 
pressed to take another plate of the viand, which I have already men¬ 
tioned as the indispensable concomitant of his visits. He had refused 
with a resistance amounting to rigour, when my aunt, an old Lincolnian, 
who had something of this, in common with my cousin Bridget, that 
she would sometimes press civilityoutof season—uttered the following 
memorable application—“ Do take another slice, Mr. Billet, for you 
do not get pudding every day.” The old gentleman said nothing at 
the time—but he' took occasion in the course of the evening, when 
some argument had intervened between them, to utter with an emphasis 
which chilled the company, and which chills me now as I write it— 
"Woman, you are superannuated !’*• John Billet did not survive long 
after the digesting of this affront j but he survived long enough to 
assure me that peace was actually restored ! and, if I remember aright, 
another pudding was discreetly substituted in the. place of that which 
had occasioned the offence. He died at the Mint (Anno 1781), 
where he had long held, what he accounted, a comfortable indepen¬ 
dence } and with five pounds, fourteen shillings and a penny, which 
were found in his escrutoiie after his decease, left the'^'orid, Messing 
Grod that he had enough to bury him, and that he had never been 
obliged to any man for a sixpence. This was—a Poor Relation.— 
Last Essays of Elia. 


1*1.—THE SNOW STORM. 

[Pkofbisor Wiisos, 1785—1854. 

[John Witsoit, born at Paisley, May 18, 1785,educated at the universities of Glasgow 
and Oxford, took up fais residence about ifoS, at Windermere, where he lived in 
companionship with Soutbm and Wosdsworth, His " Isle of Palms, and other 
Poems,” appeared in 181*. He was called to the Scottish bar in 1815, and published 
bis second poem, “The City of the Plague, and other Poems,” jn 1816. " Black¬ 
wood’s Marine,” to which he contributed largely under the ytm de plume of 
Christopher North, was established in 1817. He was appointed f*ofeBsor of Moral 
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Philosophy at the university of Edinburgh in i8*o. His prindpal prose works are 
“ Lights and Shadows of l^ttish Life,” published in 1822; “ The Trials of Mar¬ 
garet Lindsay” in 1823; and “The Foresters” in 1825. A pension of 3«>/. per 
annum was settled ujion him in 1851; he resigned his professorship in 1852, and 
died at Edinburgh April 2, 1854. His works, including the " Noctes Ambrosianae,” 
written for “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” edited by Professor Ferrier, appeared in 1855- 
58, and a “ Life,” by Mrs. Gordon, in 1862.] 

Little Hannah Lee had left her master’s house, soon as the rim of 
the great moon was seen by her eyes, that had Jreen long anxiously 
watching it from the window, rising, like a joyful dream, over the 
gloomy mountain-tops; and all by herself she tripped along beneath 
the beauty.of the silent heaven. Still as she kept ascending and 
descending the knolls that lay in the bosom of the glen, she sang to 
herself a song, a hymn, or a psalm, without the accompaniment of 
the streams, now all silent in^the frost; and ever and anon she stopped 
to try to count the stars that lay in some more beautiful part of the 
sky, or gazed on tlie constellations that she knew, and called them, in 
her joy, by the names they bore among the shepherds. There were 
none to hear her voice, or see her smiles, but the ear and eye of Provi¬ 
dence. As on she glided, and took her looks from heaven, she saw her 
own little fireside—her parents waiting for her vrival—the bible 
opened for worship—^lier own little room kept so neatly for her, with 
its mirror hanging by thewindov% in which to braid her hair by the 
morning light—her bed prepared for her by her mother’s hand—the 
primroses in her garden peeping through the snow—old Tray, who 
ever welcomed her with his dim white eyes—the pony and the cow; 
—friends all, and inmates of tliat happy household. So stepped she 
along, while the snow diamonds glittered around her feet, and the 
frost wove a wreath of lucid pearls round her forehead. 

She had' !s»w reached the edge of the Black-moss, which lay half¬ 
way between her master’s and her father’s dwelling, when she heard a 
loud noise coming down Glen-Scrae, and in a few seconds she felt on 
her face some flakes of snow. She looked up the glen, and saw the 
snow-storm coming down fast as a flood. She felt no fears; but she 
ceased her song, and, had there beeji a human eye to Ipok upon it 
there, it might have seen a shadow upon her face. She continued her 
course, and felt bolder and bolder every step that brought her nearer to 
her parents’ house. But the snow-storm had now reached the Black- 
moss, and the broad line of light that had lain in die direction of h^r , 
home was soon swallowed up, and the child was in utter darkness. She 
saw nodiing but tlie flakes, of snow, interminably intermingled, and 
furiously wafted in the air, close to her head ; she heard nothing but 
one wild, fierce, fitful howl. The cold became intense, and her litde 
feet and hai^s were fast being benumbed into insensibility. 
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" It is a fearful change,” mattered the child to herself; but still she 
did ngt fear, for she hw'been bom in a moorland cottage, and lived 
all h^ days among the* hardships of the hills. “ What will become of 
the poor sheep!” thoi^ht she,—but still she scarcely thought of her 
own danger, for innocence, and youth, and joy, are slow to think of 
aught evil tMe&lling themselves, and, thinking benignly of all living 
things, forget their own fear in their pity for others’ sorrow. At last, 
she could no longer,, discern a single mark on the snow, either of 
human steps, or of the sheep-track, or the foot-print of a wild-fowl. 
Suddenly, too, she felt out of breath and exhausted—and, shedding 
tears for herself at last, sank down in the snow. 

It was now that her heart began to quake with fear. She remem¬ 
bered stories of shepherds lost in the snow—of a mother and a child 
frozen to death on that very moor—and in a moment, she knew that 
she was to die. Bitterly did the poor child weep; for death was 
terrible to her, who, though poor, enjoyed the bright little world of 
youth and innocence. The skies of heaven were dearer than she 
knew to her, so were the flowers of earth. She had been happy at 
her work, happy 'in her sleep—happy in the kirk on Sabbath. A 
thousand thoughts had the solitary child—and in her own heart was a 
spring of happiness, pure and undisturbed as any fount that sparkles 
unseen all the year through, in some quiet nook among the pastoral 
hills. But now there was to be an end of all this—she was to be 
frozen to death, and lie there till the thaw might come; and then her 
father would find her body, and carry it away tq be buried in the 
kirkyard. 

The tears were frozen on her cheeks as soon as shed—and scarcely 
had her little hands strength to clasp themselves together, as the thought 
of an overruling and merciful Lord came across hw hearff^' Then, in¬ 
deed, fne fears of this religious child were calmed, and she heard with¬ 
out terror the;^over’s wailing cry, and the deep boom of the bittern 
sounding in tiw moss. " I will repeat the Lord’s Prayer;” and, draw¬ 
ing her plaiJ more closely around her, she whispered, beneath its 
ine^ectual cover—“Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name—^Thy kingdom come—Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven.” Had human aid been witliin fifty yards, it could have been 
of no avail—eye could not see her—ear co^d not hear her in that 
howling darkness. Buf that low prayer was heard in the centre of 
eternity—and that little sinless child was lying in the snow, beneath 
the all-|eeing eye of God. • 

The maiden, having prayed to her Father in Heaven—sthen thought 
of hep father on earth. Alas ! they were not far sepa^rated! The 
father was lying but a short distance from his child; he teo had sunk 
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down in the drifting snow, after having, in less than an hour, exhausted 
all the strength of fear, pity, hope, despair, ai|i resignation, that could 
rise in a father's heart blindly seeking to his only child* from 

death, thinking that one desperate exertion m^ht enable them to 
perish in each other s arms. There they lay, wkhin a stone’s throw of 
each other, while a huge snow-drift was every moment piling itself up 
into 'a more insurmountable barrier between the dying parent and his 
dying child .—The Snow Storm. — A^Short Story., 


laa.—OLD INVENTIONS HEVIVED. 

[Smiles, i8i6. 

[Samuel Smiles, born at Haddin||U)n in i8l6, and educated for the medical profes¬ 
sion, practised as a sutgeon at Leeds, and became editor of the Leeds Times. 
He was appointed Secretary to the Leeds and Thiisk Railway in 1845, and to the 
London and South Eastern in 185a. In additJtfo to contributions to the 
“ Quarterly Review,” and other periodicals, Mr. Smiles is the author of several 
works, the best known being “The Life ot George Stephenson,” published in 1857: 

“ Self-I lelp,” in 1859; “Lives of the Engineers,” in 3 vols. 8vo, in i86l-x, and 
“ Industrie Biography” in 1863.] ^ 

Steam-locomotion, by sea and land, had long been dreamt of and 
attempted, filasco de Garay made his experiment in the harbour of 
Barcelona as early as 1^43 j Denis Papin made a similar attempt at 
Cassel in 1707; but it was not until Watt had solved the problem of 
the steam-engine tl\pt the idea of the steam-boat could be developed 
in practice, which was done by Miller of Dalsw inton in 1788. Sages 
and poets have frequently foreshadowed inventions of great social 
moment. Thus Dr. Darwin’s anticipation of the locomotive, in his 
Botanic Ga,««fcn, published in 1791, before any locomotive had been 
invented, might almost be regarded as prophetic:— , * 

• Soon shall thy arm, unconquered Steam ! afeE,; 

Drag the slow barge, and drive the rapid car. 

Denis Papin first threw out the jdea pf atmospheric Jocomotion j 
and Gauthey, another Frenchman, in 178a projected a method of con¬ 
veying pareds and merclfendise by subterranean tubes, after the 
method recently patented and brought into operation by the London 
Pneumatic Despatch Company. The balloon was ,an ancient Italian • 
invention, revived by Mougolfier long after the original had been 
foigotten. Even the reaping-machine is an old invention revived. 
Thus Bamabe Googe, the tramShtor of a book from the German en¬ 
titled “The whole Arte and Trade of Husbandrie," published in 
1577, in the jeign of Elizabeth, speaks of the reaping-machine as a 
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worn-out invention—thing " which was woont to be used in France. 
The device was a lowe kinde of carre with a couple of wheeles, and 
the ffunt armed with sharp syckles, whiche forced by the beaste 
through the come, did cut down «1 before it. This tricke,” says 
Googe, " might be used in levell and champion countreys; but with 
us it wolde make but ill-favoured woorke.” The Thames Tunnel was 
thought an entirely new manifestation of engineering genius; but the 
tunnel under the Euphrates at at^cient Babylon, and that under the 
wide mouth of the harbour at Marseilles (a much mure difficult work), 
show that the ancients were beforehand with us in the art of tunnel¬ 
ling. Macadamized roads are as old as the Roman empire; and su.s- 
pension bridges, though comparatively new in Europe, have been 
known in China for oenturies. 

There is every reason to believe—indegd it seems clear—that the 
Romans knew of gunpowder, though they onl|^ used it for purposes 
of fireworks 5 while the secret of the destractive Greek fire has been 
lost altogether. When gunpowder came to be used for purposes of 
war, invention busied itself upon instruments of destmction. When 
recently examining the Museum of tlie Arsenal at Venice, we were 
surprised to find numerous weapons of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies embodying the most recent English improvements in arms, such 
as revolving-pistols, rifled muskets, and breech-loading cannon. The 
latter, embodying Sir William Armstrong’s modern idea, though in a 
rude form, had been fish'ed up from the bottom of the Adriatic, where 
the ship armed with them had been sunk hundreds of years ago. 
Even Perkins’s steam-gun was an old invention revived by Leonardo 
da Vinci, and by him attributed to Archimedes. The Congreve 
rocket is said to have an Eastern origin. Sir William Congreve having 
observed its destructive eflects when employed by the^rces under 
Tippo6 Saib in the Mahratta war, on which he adopted and improved 
the missile, and brought out the invention as his own. 

Coal-gas was regularly used by the Chinese for lighting purposes 
long before it was known amongst us. Hydropathy was generally 
practised by, the Romans, who eslablished baths wherever they went 
Even chloroform is no new thing. The use of ether as an anaesthetic 
was known to Albertus Magnus, who flouflshed in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury; and in his works he gives a recipe for its preparation. In 168 r 
, Denis Papin published his Traiti des Operations sans Douleur, showing 
that he had discovered methods of deadening pain. But the use of 
anaesthetics is much older than Albertus Magnus or Papin; for the 
ancients had their nepenthe and mandftigora; the Chin^ their mayo, 
and the Egyptians their hachisch (both preparations of Cannabis 
Indie a), the effects of which in a great measure resenable those of 
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chloroform. WHat is perhaps stiU more surprising is the circumstance 
that one of the most elegant of recent inventions, that of sun-painting 
by the daguerreotype, was in the fifteenth century known to L^nardo 
da Vinci, whose skill as an architect and engraver, and whose accom¬ 
plishments as a chemist and natural philosopher, ^ve been almost en¬ 
tirely overshadowed by his genius as a painter. The idea, thus early 
born, lay in oblivion until 1760, when the daguerreotype was again 
clearly indicated in a book published in Paris, written by a certain 
Tiphanie de la Roche, under the ’anagrammatfc title of Gip/umtie. 
Still later, at the beginning of the present century, we find Josiah 
Wedgwood, Sir Humphry Davy, and James Watt, making experi¬ 
ments on the action of light upon nitrate of silver j and only within 
the last few months a silvered copper-plate has. been found amongst 
the old household lumber of Matthew Boulton (Watt’s partner), 
having on it a represetotation of the old premises at Soho, apparently 
taken by some such process. 

Id like manner the invention of the electric telegraph, supposed to 
be exclusively modern, was clearly indicated by Scherwenter in his 
Delassements Physico-Mathematiques, published in 1636; and he 
there pointed out how two individuals could comn^inicate with each 
other by means of the magnetic needle. A century later, in 1746, 
Le Monnier exhibited a series o 4 experiments in the Royal Gardens at 
Paris, showing how electricity could be transmitted through iron wire 
950 fathoms in length; and in 175,3 we find one Charles Marshall 
publishing a remarkable description of the electric telegraph in the 
8001.1 Magazine, under the title of “ An exj^ditious Method of con¬ 
veying Intelligence.” ,A.gain, in 1760, we find George Louis Lesage, 
professor of mathematics at Geneva, promulgating his invention of an 
electric telegraph, which he eventually completed and set to work in 
1774. This instrument was composed of twenty-four metallie wires, 
separate fi-om each other and enclosed in a non-conducting substance. 
Each wire fended in a stalk mounted with a little ball of elder-wood 
suspended by a silk thread. When a stream of electricity, no matter 
how slight, was sent through the t^r, the elder-ball at the opposite 
end was repelled, such movement designating some letter of the 
alphabet. A few years later we find Arthur Young, in his Travels in 
France, describing a similar machine invented by a M. Lomond of 
Paris, the action of which he also describes. In these and similar, 
cases, though the idea was bom and the model of the invention was 
actually made, it still waited the advent of the scientific mechanical 
inventor who should bring it t8 perfection, and embody it in a practical 
working form.— Industrial Biography, ch. x. 
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1*3—AN AFRICAN KING. 

[Lander, i8o4r-iR34. 

[Bicbaxs 1 .ands]i, bom in Cornwall in 1804, was by trade a printer. The Govern¬ 
ment, anxious- to solve the mystery of the .source of the Niger, formed an expedition, 
oonsistiDg of Clapperton, Capt. Pearce, Messrs, Dickson and Morrison. Richard 
lander went as servant to Clapperton. The travellers left England in August, *8*5; 
Clapperton and IRehard Lander, their companions having died on the journey, 
rearmed Sakkatu, in the interior of Africa Overcome with ftitigue and vexation, 
Clapperton died at Chailgarry, near Saliiiatu, April 13, 1827. Lander returned to 
England in 1830. He published “ Records of Capt. Clapperton’s Last Expedition to 
Africa” He was sent by the Government to make further researches in Africa, and 
returned to England in 1830; his “Journal of an Expedition to Explore theC^rse 
and Termination of the Niger” appeared in t832; in which ytar he apiin left for 
Africa, and having penetrat^ to the Niger, received a wound in a skirmish with the 
natives, of which he died at Fernando Po, Jan. 27, 1834.] 

After cro.ssing the river Formosa, which fs about a mile in width, wc 
arrived at Badagry at live o'clock in the afternoon, and were com¬ 
fortably accommodated in the dwelling of Mr. Houtson, who had pre¬ 
viously resiided at that place. The house, like every other in the town, 
except the king’s, is constructed of bamboo cane, and has but one 
story. On Friday, the 2nd of December, the king, Adolee, sent us a 
present of a bullock, a fine pig, and some fowls; and on the follow¬ 
ing day honoured us with a visit, in all the pomp and barbarous mag¬ 
nificence of African royalty. He was mounted on a diminutive black 
horse, and followed by about one hundred and fifty of his subjects, 
who danced and capered before and behind him; whilst a number of 
musicians, performing on native iastruments of the'rudest description, 
promoted considerably the animation and vivacity of their motions and 
gestures. He W'as gorgeously arrayed in a scarlet cloak, literally 
covered with gold lace, and white kerseymere trowsers similarly em¬ 
broidered. His hat w'as turned up in front with rich bands of gold 
lace, and decorated with a splendid plume of white ostrich feathers, 
which, waving gracefully over his head, added not a little to the im¬ 
posing dignity of his appearance! Close to the horse’s head marched 
two boys, each carrying a musket in his right hand : they wore plain 
scarlet coats, with white collars and large cocked hats, tastefully trimmed 
with gold lace, which costly material all classes excessively admire. 
Two fighting chiefs accompanied their sovereign on foot, and familiarly 
chatted with hjm as he advanced. On approaching within a short 
distance of us, the ifaonarch dismounted, and squatting himself on the 
ground outside our house, an umbrella was unfurled and held over his 
head, whilst a dozen of bis wives stood round their lord and master 

“ With diverse-coloured fens, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool 1 ”. 
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for the atmosphere was sultry and the heat oppressive. After paying 
our respects to our august visitor,—to do him Imour, I was deared to 
hoist an English union-jack over him. This was the climax*of his 
glory and his pride; he was sensibly deUghted, and looked as child¬ 
ishly vain as a girl when she first puts on a new-dress. All hands now 
began to drink rum, and the spectacle became highly and singularly 
grotesque. Laying aside all pretensions to superiority of rank, his 
Badagrian majesty forgot his iUust^ous birth, aryl was as cheerful and 
merry as the meanest and most jovial of his subjects. Seated on the 
ground, his splendid dre.ss glittering in the rays of the sun, surrounded 
by his generals, pages, and wives, with a British flag held by a white 
floating over his princely head,—his soul softened by the most in¬ 
spiring and delicious music; and his animal spirits exhilarated by large 
and repeated draughts of h^s favourite cordial,—he was in a transport 
of joy, and looked and spoke as if he had been the happiest man in the 
universe j while the shouts and bustle of the people, the cracking of 
fingers and clapping of hands, the singing, and dancing, and capering, 
a*U was so novel, and so African, that it made an impression on my 
memory, which will never be erased from it. This debauch continued 
for a couple of hours; when all the rum being consumed, and Adolee 
becoming rather tipsy, his majesty begged me to favour him, before 
his departure, with a tune on niy*bugte horn, of which he had formed 
the most extravagant notions. To tliis modest request I cheerfully 
acceded, and played several English and Scotch airs, until 1 became so 
completely exhausted that my breath was entirely spent, the king not 
permitting me to ^rop the instrument till then. Owing either to the 
eflfects of the liquor Adolee had partaken of so freely, or to the sound 
of the music. See., he was quite in ecstasy, and shook hands and 
thanked menat the close of every tune. The king then remounted, 
and the procession returned in the same order, and perforiiRed the 
same anti(?s as when it came. Captain Clapperton and his associates 
accompanie’d the monarch to his palace; whilst I and my companions 
repaired to our peaceful habitation.— Records of Capt. Clapperton s Last 
Expedition to Africa, vol. i. ch. iii. , 


1 *4.—PEPYS AT THE ASSAY OFFICE. • 

[Pepvs, 1633—1703. 

[Samvel Pepvs, the son of a tailor, was bom in London, Feb. *3, 1633, and educated 
at St. Paul’s School and Magdjen College, Cambridge. He was appointed to a 
derkshiu connected with the Exchequer in 1658, Clerk.of the Acts of the Navy in 
June, 1660, and Secretary to the Admiralty in 1673. Having been committed to the 
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[Pepys 

Tower, May 22, i 6 yg, for a supposed hostility to the Protetant cause, he was 
released without trial, and, after accompanying Lord Dartmouth to Tangier, resumed 
Ais ppst at the Admiralty. Pepys was appointed Resident of the Royal Society. He 
died May 26, 1703. He left his books, MSS., &c., to Magdalen College, Cambridge. 
His diary, from 1659—1669, deciphered by the Rev. John Smith, from the original 
■hort.hand, edited by Richard Lord Braybrooke, appeared in 1825. Pepys was the 
author of “ Memoirs relating to the State of the Royal Navy of England for ten years, 
determined December, i6i^,” publishol in 1690, and one or two smaller treatises. 
His " Life, Journals, and Correspondence, including a Narrative of his Voyage to 
Tangier, and Residence yhere,” appearet^in 1841.] 

Mat 19, 1663, with Sir John Minnes to the Tower j and by Mr. 
Slingsby and Mr. Howard, Comptroller of the Mint, we were shown 
the method of making this new money. That being done, the Comp¬ 
troller would have us dine with him and his company, the King 
giving them a dinner every day. And very merry and good discourse 
upon the business we have been upon, and after dinner went to the 
Assay Office, and there saw the manner of assaying of gold and silver, 
and how sUver melted down with gold do part, [upon] just being put 
into aqua-fortis, the silver turning into water, and the gold lyii% 
whole, in the very form it was put in, mixed of gold and silver, which 
is a miracle j and,to see no silver at all, but turned into water, which 
they can bring again into itself out of the water: and at table they 
told us-of two cheats, the best I evfr heard. One of a labourer dis¬ 
covered to convey away bits of silver cut out for pence by swallowing 
them, and so they'could not find him out, though, of course, they 
searched all the labourers: but, having reason to doubt him, they did, 
by threats and promises, get him to confess, and did find 7/. of it in 
his house at one time. 'The other, of one that got a way of coyning 
as good and passable, and large as the true money is, and yet saved 
fifty per cent, to himself, which was by getting moulds ipade to stamp 
groats 'iike old groats, which is done so well, and I did beg two of 
them, which I keep for rarities, that there is not better in the world, 
and is as good and better than those that commonly go, which was the 
only thing that they could find out to doubt ‘them by, besides the 
number that the party do go to put off, and then, coming to the 
Comptroller of the Mint, he could not, I say, find out any other thing 
to ra'ise any doubt upon, but only their being so truly round or near it. 
He was neither hanged nor burned; the thing was thought so ingenious, 
^and being the first time they could ever trap him in it, and so little 
hurt to any man in it, the money being as good as commonly goes. 
They now coin between 16 and 24,000 pounds in a week. At dinner 
they did discourse very finely to us of the probability that there is a 
vast deal of money hid in the land, from this : that in King Charles’s 
time there was near ten mill'ions of money coined, besides what was 
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then in being of King James's and Queen Elizabeth's, of which there 
is a good deal at this day in being. Next, that there was but 750,000/. 
coyned of the Harp and Crosse money,* and of this thei% was 
400,000/. brought in upon its being called in. And from very good 
arguments they find that there cannot be less of it in Ireland and 
Scotland than 100,000/. j so that there is but 150,000/. missing; and 
of that, suppose that there should be not above 50,000/. still remaining, 
either melted down, hid, or lost, or hoarded up in England, there will 
then be but 100,000/. left to be tJfcught to haVe been transported. 
Now, if 750,000/. in twelve years' time lost but a loo.ooo/. in danger 
of being transported, then 10,000,000/. in thirty-five years' time will 
have lost but 3,888,880/. and odd pounds; and, as there is 650,000/. 
remaining after twelve years' time in England, so, after thirty-five 
years' time, which was within this two years, there ought in proportion 
to have been resting 6,111, i 4 o/. or thereabouts, besides Xing James 
and Queen Elizabeth's money. Now, that most of this must be hid 
is evident, as tliey reckon, because of the dearth of money immediately 
upon the calling-in of the State's money, which was 500,000/. that come 
in} and then there was not any money to be had in this City, which 
they say to their own observation and knowledge was sp. And, therefore, 
though I can'say nothing in it myself, I do not dispute it .—Diary of 
Samuel Pepys. 1663. 


lij.—THE BOV AISD THE ANGEL. 

[Browning, 1812. 

[Robert Browning, born at Catnberwen in 1812, was educated at the University of 
l.ondon. His first acknowledged work, “ Paracelsus,” was published in 1836. His 
tragedy, “ Stiifford,” apiwared in 1837, and was brought upon the stage, Macready 
playing the chief character. Browning has written numerous dramas an8 poems, 
the best known being “ Pippa Passes,” published in 1841; " Bells and Pomegra¬ 
nates” in 1&42 j and “ Men and Women” in 1855. In 1852, Browning married 
Elizabeth Barrett, the poetess, who died at Florence, June 29, 186^.] 

Morning, evening, no^n, and night, 

“ Praise God,” sang Theocrite. 

Then to his poor trade he turned 
By which the daily meal was earned. 


* This was the monw coined by the Commonwealth, hawng on one side a shield 
bearing the cross of St. George, and on the other a shid^ bearing a harp .—Umekinis 
English Coins, p. zo8. 
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.Hard he laboured, long and well; 

O’er the work his boy’s curls fell; 

But ever, at each period. 

He stopped and sang, “ Praise God 

Then back again bis curls he threw. 

And cheerful turned to work anew. 

, Said Blaise, the listening monk, " Well done; 
" I doubt not thou art heard, my son : 

" As well as if thy voice to-day 
“ Were praising (^d the Pope's great way. 

"This Easter Day, the Pope ,it Rome 
" Praises God from Peter’s dome.” 

Said Theocrite "Would God that I 
" Might praise him, that great way, and die!” 

Night passed, day shone. 

And Theocrite was gone. 

With God a day endures alway, 

A thousand years are but a day. 

God said in Heaven, " Nor day nor night 
Now brings the voice of my delight.” 

Then Gabriel, like a rainbow’s birth. 

Spread bLs wings and sank to earth. 

Entered in flesh, the empty cell. 

Lived there, and played the craftsman well: 

Arid morning, evening, noon, and night. 
Praised God in place of Theocrite. 

And from a boy, to youth he grew; 

The Man put off the Stripling’s hue: 

The man matured and fell away 
Into the season of decay: 

And ever o’er the trade he bent 
And ever lived on earth content. 


[Browning. 
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God said, “ A praise is in mine earj 
“ There is no doubt in it, no fear; 

" So sing old worids, and so 
" New worlds that from my footstool go. 

" Clearer loves sound other ways 
" I miss my little human pr^ei* 

Then forth sprang Gri>rlfel’s wings, off fell 
The flesh disguise, remained the cell, 

’Twas Easter Day: he flew to Rome, 

And paused above Saint Peter’s donK. 

In the tiring-rooip close by 
The great outer gallery. 

With his holy vestments dight. 

Stood the new Pope, Theociite: 

And all his past career 
Came back upon him clear. 

Since when, a boy, he*plied his trade 
Till on his life the sickness weighed : 

And in his bell when death drew near 
An ang^ in a dream brought cheer: 

And rising from the sickness drear 
He grew a priest, and now stood here. 

To the East with praise he turned 
And on his sight the angel burned. 

" I bore thee from thy craftsman’s cell, 

" And set thee here; I did not well. 

" Vainly I left my angel's sphere, 

“ Vain was thy dream of many a year. 

“ Thy voice’s praise seemed weak j it dmpped— 
“ Creation’s chorus stopped! 

" Go back and praise again 
“ The early way—while I remain. 
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“ With that T^eak voice of our disdain, 

“ Take up Creation’s pausing strain. 

"Back to the cell and poor employ: 

“ Become the craftsman and the boy!” 

Theocrite grew old at home; 

A new Pope dwelt in Peter’s Dome. 

^One vafiished as the^ther died : 

They sought God side by side. 

Bells and Pomegranates, No. vii.: Dramatic Romances and Lyrics. 


1*6.—GENTLENESS. 

[D». H. Blaik, 1718—1799. 

[Hogh Blair, bom at Edinburgh, April 7, 1718, was educated at the university of his 
native city, and entered the church. From 1762 to 1783 he was Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres in the University. His sermons, in five volumes, appeared 1777- 
1801, and his leftures in 1783. He died Dec. 27, 1799. A life by Dr. James 
Finlayson appeared in 1801.] 

I BBGiir with distinguishing true gentleness from passive tameness of 
spirit, and from unlimited' compliance with the manners of others. 
'That passive tameness, which submits without struggle to every en¬ 
croachment of the violent and assuming, forms po part of Christian 
duty 5 but, on the contrary, is destructive of general happiness and 
order. That unlimited complaisance, which, on every occasion, falls 
in with the opinions and manners of others, is so far from being a 
virtue, that it is itself a vice, and the parent of many vices. It over¬ 
throws all steadiness of principle; and produces that sinful conformity 
with the world which taints the whole character. In the present cor¬ 
rupted state of human manners, always to assent and to comply is the 
very worst maxim we can adopt. It is • impossible to support the 
purity and dignity of Christian morals, without opposing the world on 
various occasions, even though we should stand alone. That gentle¬ 
ness, therefore, which belongs to virtue, is to be carefully distinguished 
from the. mean spirit of cowards, and the fawning assent of sycophants. 
It renwincetf no just right from fear. It gives up no important truth 
from flatteiy. It is indeed not only consistent with a firm mind, but it 
necei^rily requires a manly spirit, and a fixed principle, in order to 
give it any real value. Upon this solid ground only, the polish of 
gentlraess can with advantage be superinduced. 
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It stands opposed, not to the roost determined regard for virtue and 
truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride and arrogance, to violence 
and oppression. It is, properly, that part of the great virtue of charity 
which makes us unwilling to give pain to any of our brethren. Com¬ 
passion prompts us to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us 
from retaliating their injuries. Meekness restrains our angry passions; 
candour, our severe judgments. (Jentleness corrects whatever is offen¬ 
sive in our manners; and, by a constant train of human attentions, 
studies to all^iate the burden of corftmon misery.* Its office, therefore, 
is extensive. It is not, like some other virtues, called forth only on 
peculiar emergencies; but it is continually in action, when we are 
engaged in intercourse with men. It ought to form our address, to 
rebate our speech, and to diffuse itself over our whole behaviour. 

1 must warn you, however, not to confound this gentle wisdom which 
is from above, with that artifitial courtesy, that studied smoothness of 
manners, which is learned in the school of the world. Such accom¬ 
plishments, the most frivolous and empty may possess. Too often 
they are employed by the artful, as a snare; too often affected by the 
hard and unfeeling, as a cover to the baseness of their minds. We 
cannot, at the same time, avoid observing the homage which even in 
such instances the world is constrained to pay to virtue. In order to 
render society agreeable, it is found necessary to assume somewhat, 
that may at least carry its appearance. Virtue is the universal charm. 
Even its shadow is courted, when the substance is wanting. The 
imitation of its form has been reduced into an art; and, in the commerce 
of life, the first stu(fy of all who would either gain the esteem or win 
the heart of others, is to learn the speech, and to adopt the manners, of 
candour, gentleness, and humanity. But that gentleness which is the 
characteri.stic of a good man, has, like every other virtue, its seat in the 
heart: and let me add, nothing, except what flows from the heart, can 
render even external manners truly pleasing. For no assumed be¬ 
haviour can .at all times hide the real character. In that unaffected 
civility which springs from a gentle mind, there is a charm infinitely 
more powerful than in all the studied manners of the most finbhed 
courtier. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe to Him who 
made us, and to the common nature of which we all share. It arises 
from reflexion on our own failings and wants; and fromt views pf 
the condition and the duty of man. It is native feeling, heightened 
and improved by principle. It is the heart which ^sily relents; which 
feels for everything that is human ; and is backward and slow to inflict 
the least wound. It is aifeble in its address, and mild in its demeanour; 
ever ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others; breathing 
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habitual kindness Wwards friends, courtesy to strangers, long-suffering 
to enemies. It exercises authority with moderation; administers 
rejw<ft)f with tenderness; confers favour with ease and modesty. It is 
unassuming in opinion, and temperate in zeaL It contends not eagerly 
about trifles; slow to contradict, and still slower to blame; but prompt 
to allay dissension, and to restore peace. It neither intermeddles \m- 
necessarily with the affairs, nor pries inquisitively into the secrets, of 
others. It delights above all things to alleviate distress, and if it 
cannot dry up the filing tear, to soothe at least the grieving heart. 
Where it has not the power of being useful, it is never burdensome. 
It seeks to please, rather than to shine and dazzle; and conceals with 
care that superiority, either of talents or of rank, which is oppressive 
to those who are beneath it. In a word, it is that spirit and that tenor 
of manners, which the Gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us 
to bear one another s burdens; to rejoice with those who rejoice, and to 
weep with those who weep; to please every one his neighbour far hit 
good; to be kind and tender-hearted; to be pitiful and courteous; to 
support the weak, and to be patient towards all men. Sermons, No. vi. 
On Gentleness. James iii. 17. 


127.—THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 

[Buhke, 1730—1797- 

[Edhund Burke, born in Dublin, Jan. 1, 1730, was educated at the university of his 
native dty, and studied for the English bar, though he was never called. His first 
work, “ Vindication of Natural Society,” was published anonymously in 1756, and 
his essay, '* A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautifiil,” appeared the same year. He was appointed private secretary to Mr. W. G. 
Hanplton, Irish Sectetaiy, in 1761, entered parliament in 1766, and having filled 
the office of Paymaster of the Forces, retired in 1794. He was instrumental in 
bringing Warren H^shnl^ to trial for his Indian administration: and the speech 
which be delivered on thrt occasion extended over four days. Burke wrote several* 
treatises and pamphlets. The well-known “ Reflections on the French Revolution” 
appeared in 1790. His last work was “Thoughts on a Regicide Peace.” Burke 
dial at Beaaansfield in Buckinghamshire, July 9, 1797. A ‘*Life,” by Charles M. 
Cormick, appeared in 1797 ; by Dr. Bisset, in 1800; by Dr. Croly, in 1840; and 
by Jas. Napier, In i86*. Haliam (Lit. His. pt. iii. ch. 3, § 75) says: “Burkes per¬ 
haps, comes, of all modem writers, the nearest to him but though Bacon may not 
be more profound than Burke, he is mote copious and comprehensive.” Sheridan 
' wpke of Win”' as a gentleman whose abilities, happily for the glory of the age in 
Much we live, are not entrusted to the perishable eloquence of ffie day, but will live 
ixToe the admiration of that hour, when all of us shall be mute;, and most of us 
forgotten.”] 


• Lord Bacon. 
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Fbom Magna Charta to the Declaration of Right, it has been the 
uniform policy of our constitution to claim and assert our liberties, as 
an entailed inheritance derived to us from cur forefathers, and to be 
transmitted to our posterity; as an estate specially belonging to the 
people of this kingdom, without any reference whatever to any other 
more general or prior right. By this means our constitution preserves 
an unity in so great a diversity of its parts. We have an inheritable 
crown; an inheritable peerage; an 4 a House af Commons and a 
people inheariting privileges, franchises, and liberties, from a long line 
of ancestors. 

The policy appears to me to be the result of profound reflexion; 
or rather the happy effect of following nature, which is wisdom with¬ 
out reflexion, and above it. A spirit of innovation is generally the 
result of a selfish temper, and confined views. People will not look 
forward to posterity, who never look backward to their ancestors. 
Besides the people of England well know, that the idea of inheritance 
furnishes a sure principle of conservation, and a sure principle of 
transmission; without at all excluding a principle of improve¬ 
ment. It leaves acquisition free; but it secures what it acquires. 
Whatever advantages are obtained by a state proCfeeding on these 
maxims, are locked fast as in a sort of family settlement, grasped as in 
a kind of mortmain for ever. By a constitutional policy working 
after the pattern of nature, we reteive, we hold, we transmit our 
government and our privileges, in the same manner in which we enjoy 
and transmit our praperty and our lives. The institutions of policy,- 
the goods of fortune, the gifts of Providence, are handed down to us, 
and from us, in the same course and order. Our political system is 
placed in a just correspondence and symmetiy with the order of the 
world, and with tlie mode of existence decreed .to a permanent .body 
composed of transitory parts; M'herein, by the disposition of a stupen- 
,dous wisdom, moulding together the great myst^ous incorporation of 
the human race, the whole, at one time, is never old, or middle-aged, 
or young, but, in a position of unchangeable constancy, moves on 
through the varied tenor of perpetual decay, fall, renovatitJn, and pro¬ 
gression. Thus, by preserving the method of nature in the conduct 
of the state, in what we improve, we are never wholly new; in what 
we retain, we are never wholly obsolete. By adhering in this manner 
and on those principles to our forefathers, we are guided not by thfe ‘ 
superstition of antiquarians, but by the spirit of philosophic analogy. 
In this, choice of inheritance we have given to our frame of polity the 
image of a relation in blood; binding up the constitution of our 
coflntry with our dearest domestic ties; adopting our fundamental' 
laws into the bosom of our family affections j keeping inseparable. 
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Sod chei^hing \iritfa tiie ■warmth of all their combined and mutually 
repeated duantieSj our state, our hearths, our sepulchres, and oar altars. 
Through the same plan of a conformity to nature in our artificial 
institutiona, and by caUiiig in the aid of her unerring and powerful 
instincts, to fortify the fallible and feeble contrivances of our reason, 
■we have derived several other, and those no small benefits, from con¬ 
sidering our liberties in the light of an inheritance. Always acting as 
if in the presence “of canonized* forefathers, the spirit of fieedom, 
leading in itself to misrule and excess, is tempered with ah awful 
gravity. This idea of a liberal descent inspires us with a sense of 
habitual native dignity, which prevents that upstart insolence almost 
inevitably adhering to and disgracing those who are the first acquirers 
of any distinction. By this means our liberty becomes a noble 
fineedom. It carries an imposing and majestic asjject It has a pedigree, 
and illustrating ancestors. It has its bearings and ensigns armorial. 
It has its gallery of portraits; its monumental inscriptions; its records, 
evidences, and titles. We procure reverence to our civil institutions on 
the principle upon which nature teaches us to revere individual men ; 
on account of their age, and on account of those from whom they are 
descended. All your sophisters cannot produce anything better adapted 
to preserve a rational and manly fret^om, than the course that we have 
pursued, who have cfiosen our nature rather than our speculations, our 
breasts rather than our inventions, for the great con^rvatories and 
magazines of our rights and privileges.— R^ections on the Revolution 
in France, » 


i*8^THE KNIGHTS OF THE TEMPLE. 

*■ [Thackeray, i8ii —1863. 

[Wii.uAMMAKEPEAcif Thackeray, bom at Calcutta in tSii, was educated at the 
Uiarter House and the university of Cambridge, though he did not take a degree.* 
He stucMd as an attht at Rbtne, and wrote sever^ sketches for “ Fraser’s Magazine,” 

' tr < jAr* Ps*“donynMs Michaei Angeto Titmarsh, and George Fitz-Boodle, Esq. 

V j J840, and the first number of the work which 

tradered him so popular, a serial, " Vanity Fair,” appeared in 1846; "Pendennis” 
followed, m two vols. 8vo., in 1850,- and “The History of Henry Esmond, Esq.,” 
® *85*. His “ Lectures on the Humorists,” first delivered at 

mllis^s Rooms in 1831, and on the “Four Georges,” were afterwards published. 
For two yara he ^ted the “ Cornhill Magazine,” of which the first number ap- 
^ared in Jan. 1800. Though called to the bar in 1848, Thackeray never practised. 
He jWirw in his usual health Dec. 23, 1863, and the following morning was found 
<te>Q in lus occi.j 

C01.LXGK8, schools, and inns of court, still have some respect for anti¬ 
quity, and maintam a j^at number of the customs and institutions of 
our ancestors, with which those persons who do not particularly regard 
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their forefathers, o» perhaps are not very well acquainted with them, 
have long since done away. A wefl-ordained workhouse or pr^n is 
mticfa better provided with the appliances of health, comfort, and 
■cleanliness, than a respectable Foundation School, a venerable College, 
or a learned Inn. In the latter place of residence men are contented 
to sleep in dingy closets, and to pay for the sitting-room and the cup¬ 
board, which is their dormitory, the price of a good villa and garden in 
the suburbs, or of a roomy house in*the neglected squares of the town. 
The poorest mechanic in Spitaliields has a cistern and an unbounded 
supply of water at his command; but the gentlemen of the inns of 
court, and the gentlemen of the universities, have their supply of this 
cosmetic fetch^ in jugs by laundresses and bedmakers, and live in 
abodes which were erected long before the custom of cleanliness and 
decency obtained among us.» There are individuals still alive who 
sneer at the people and speak of them with ephithets of scorn. Gen¬ 
tlemen, there can be but little doubt that your ancestors were the Grreat 
Unwashed: and in the Temple especially, it is pretty certain, that, 
only under the greatest difficulties and restrictions, the virtue which has 
been pronounced to be next to godliness could have been practised at all. 

Old Grump, of the Norfolk Ciiyuit, who had livdd for more than 
thirty years in the chambers under those occupied by Warrington and 
Pendennis, and who used to be at^akened by the roaring of the shower- 
baths which those gentlemen had erected in their apartments,—a part 
of the contents of which occasionally trickled through the roof into 
Mr. Grump’s room,—declared that the practice was absurd, new¬ 
fangled, dandyfied folly, and daily cursed the laundress who slopped 
the staircase by which he had to pass. Grump, now much more than 
half a century old, had indeed never used the luxury in question. He 
had done without water very well, and so had our fathers before him. 
Of all those knights and baronets, lords and g«itlemen, bearing arms, 
whose escutcheons are painted upon the walk of the famous hall of 
the Upper Temple, was there no philanthropist good-natured enough 
to devise a set of Huinmums for the benefit of the lawyers, his fel¬ 
lows and successors ? The Temp 4 e historian makes ne mention of 
such a scheme. There is Pump Court and Fountain Court, with 
their hydraulic apparatus, but one never heard of a bencher dis¬ 
porting in the fountain j and can’t but think how many a counsel 
learned in the law of old days might have benefited by*the pump. • • 

Nevertheless, those venerable Inns which have the Lamb and Flag 
and the Winged Horse for their ensigns, have attractions for persons 
who inliabit them, and a share of rough comforts and freedom, 
which men always remember with pleasure. I don’t know whether 
the student of law permits himself the refteshment of enthusiasm. 
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or indulges in poetical reminiscences as he passes by lustorical 
chambers, and says, “ Yonder Eldon lived—upon this site Coke 
mused iq>on Lyttleton—here Chitty toiled—here Barnwell and Aider- 
son joined in their famous labours—here Byles coml)osed his great, 
■work upon bills, and Smith compiled his immortal leading cases— 
here Gustavus still toils, with Solomon to aid him but the man 
of letters can’t but love the place which has been inhabited by so 
many of his brethren, or peopled by their creations as real to us at 
this day as the authors whose children they were—^and Sir Roger de 
Coverley walking in tlie Temple Garden, and discoursing with Mr. 
Spectator about the beauties in hoops and patches who are sauntering 
over the grass, is just as lively a figure to me as old Samuel Johnson 
rolling through the fog with the Scotch gentleman at his heels on their 
way to Dr. Goldsmith’s chambers in Brick Court; or Harry Fielding, 
with inked ruiilles and a wet towel round his head, dashing off arti¬ 
cles at midnight for the Covent Garden Journal, while the printer’s 
boy is asleep in the passage. 

If we could but get the history of a single day as it passed in 
any one of those four-storied houses in the dingy court where our 
fiiends Pen and ■ Warrington dwelt, some Temple Asmodeus might 
furnish -us with a queer volume. There may be a great parliamentary 
counsel on the ground-floor, who drives up to Belgravia at dinner 
time, when his dierk, too, becomes a gentleman, and goes away to 
entertain his fid^ds, and to take his pleasure. But a short time 
since he was htmgry and brieflless in some garret of the Inn j lived by 
stealthy literature'^ hope^ and waited, and sickened, and no clients 
came; exhausted his own means and his friends’ kindness; had to 
remonstrate humbly with duns, and to implore the patience of poor 
creditors. Ruin seemed to be staring him in the face, when, behold, 
a turn* of the wheel of fortune, and the lucky wretch in possession of 
one of those prodigious prizes which are sometimes drawn in the great 
lottery of the Bar. Many a better lawyer than himself does not make 
a fifth part of the income of his clerk, who, a few months since, 
could scarcely get credit for blacking for his master’^ unpaid boots. On 
the first floor, perhaps, you will have a venerable man whose name is 
fiimous, who has lived for half a century in the Inn, whose brains are 
full of books, and whose shelves are stored with cla^ical and legal 
' lore. He has lived alone all these fifty years, alone and for him¬ 
self, amassing learning, and compiling a fortune. He comes home 
now at night only from the club, where he has been dining freely, 
Jto the lonely chambers where he lives a godless old recluse. When 
be dies, his Inn will erect a tablet to his honour, and his heirs bum a 
of his library. Would you like to have such a prospect for 
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your old age, to store up learning and money, and end so ? But we 
must not linger too long by Mr. Doomsday’s door. Worthy Mr. 
Grump lives over him, who, is also an ancient inhabitant of the 
Inn, and who, when Doomsday comes home to read Catullus, is sitting 
down with] three steady seniors of his standing, to a steady rubber at 
whist, after a dinner at which they have consumed their three 
steady bottles of Port. You may see the old boys asleep at the 
Temple Church of a Sunday. At^meys seldom trouble them, and 
they have small fortunes of their own. On the other side of the 
third landing, where Pen and Warringjton live, till long after midnight, 
sits Mr. Paley, who took tlie highest honours, and who is a fellow of 
his college, who will sit and read and note cases until two o'clock in 
the morning j who will rise at seven and be at the pleader’s cham¬ 
bers as soon as they are op«n, where he will work until an hour 
before dinner-time; who will come home from Hall and read and 
note cases again until dawn next day, when perhaps Mr. Arthur Pen- 
dennis and his friend Mr. Warrington are returning from some of 
their wild expeditions. How dift’erently employed Mr. Paley has 
been! He has not been throwing himself away: he has only 
been bringing a great intellect laboriously down to the comprehension 
of a mean subject, and in his fierce grasp of that, resolutely excluding 
from his mind all higher thoughts? all better things, all the wisdom of 
philosophers and historians, all the thoughts of poets; all wit, fancy, 
reflexion, art, love, truth altogether—so that he may master that 
enormous legfend of, the law, which he proposes to gain his livelihood 
by expounding. Warrington and Paley had been competitors for 
university honours in former days, and had run each other hard} and 
everybody said now that the former was wasting his time and 
eneigies, whilst all people praised Paley for his industry. There 
may be doubts, however, as to which was using his time best. * The 
one could aflbrd time to think, and the other never could. The 
one could have sympathies, and do kindnesses j and the other must 
needs be always selfish. He could not cultivttte a friendship or do a 
charity, or admire a work of genius^or kindle at the sight of beauty 
or the song of a sweet bird—he had no time, and no eyes for anything 
but his law-books. All was dark outside his reading-lamp. Love, and 
Nature, and Art (which is the expression of our praise and sense of 
the beautiful world of God), were shut out fiom him. * And as he • 
turned off his lonely lamp at night, he never thought but that he had 
spent the day profitably, and went to sleep alike thankless and re¬ 
morseless. But he shuddered when he met his old companion 
Warrington on the stairs, and shunned him as one that was ddomed 
to perdition.—~Pendennis, chap. xxix. 
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up.—EXECUTION OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

[Frovde, 1818. 

[J&Kts Antony Fkoude, bom at Dartington, Devonshire, April 23, 1818, was 
educated at Westminster and.the university of Oxford, where he obtained the Chan¬ 
cellor’s prize for the "English Essay” in 1842, and the same year vras elected fellow 
of Exeter College. He contributed to the Lives of the English Saints,” and wrote 
“ The Shadows of the Clouds,” published in 1847 5 and “ The Nemesis of Faith” in 
1S48. He is best known by his ” Hiftory of England,” commencing at the Re- 
foraiation, of which v^ i. and ii. appeared in 1856; vols. iii. and iv. in 1858; vols. 
T. and vi. in 1860; and vols. vii. and viii. in 1863.] 

At daybreak More was awoke by the entrance of Sir Thomas Pope, 
who had come to confirm his anticipations, and to tell him it was the 
king’s pleasure that he should suffer at nine o'clock that morning. 
He received the news with otter composure. “ I am much bounden 
to the king,” he said, “ for the benefits and honours he has bestowed 
on me j and so help me CJod, most of all I am bounden to him that it 
pleaseth his Majesty to rid me so shortly out of the miseries of this 
present world.” 

Pope told him the king desired that he would not " use many words 
on the scaffold.”, “Mr. Pope,” he answered, “you do well to give me 
warning, for otherwise I had purposed somewhat to have spoken; but 
no matter wherewith his Grace slv>uld have cause to be offended. 
Howbeit, whatever I intended, I shall obey his Highness's command.” 

He afterwards discussed the arrangements for tho funeral, at which 
he' begged that h'ls family might be present; and when all was settled. 
Pope rose to leave him. He was an old friend. He took More’s 
hand and wrung it, and, quite overcome, burst into tears. 

“ Quiet yourself, Mr. Pope,” More said, “ and be not discomfited, 
for I trust we shall once see each otlier full merrily, when we shall live 
and Ifcve together in eternal bliss.” 

As soon as he was alone, he dressed in his most elaborate costume. 
It was for the benefit, he said, of the executioner who Was to do him 
so great a service.* Sir William Kingston remonstrated, and with some 
difficulty induced him to put on p plainer suit; but that his intended 
liberality should not fail, he sent die man a gold angel in compensa¬ 
tion, “ as a token that he maliced him nothing, but rather loved him 
extremely.” 

, So about nine of the dock hg was brought by the Lieutenant out 
of the Tower; his beard being long, which fashion he had never before 
used, his face pale and lean, carrying in his hands a red cross, casting 
his eyes often towards heaven. He had been unpopular as a judge, and 

• The execurioner received the clothes worn by the sufferer. 
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one or two persons ih the crowd were insolent to him; but the distance 
was short and soon over, as all else was nearly over now. 

The scaffold had been awkwardly erected, and shook as he placed 
his foot upon the ladder. "See me safe up,” he said to Kinpton. 
" For my coming down I can shift for myself.” He began to speak 
to the people, but the sheriff begged him not to proceed, and he con¬ 
tented himself with asking for their prayers, and desiring them to bear 
witness for him that he died in the faith of the holy Catholic church, 
and a faithful servant of God and the king. He then repeated the 
’Miserere psalm* on his knees) and when he had ended and had risen, 
the executioner, with an emotion which promised ill for the manner in 
which his part in the tragedy would be accomplished, begged his for¬ 
giveness. More kissed him. " Thou art to do me the greatest benefit 
that I can receive,” he said» “ Pluck up thy spirit, man, and be not 
afraid to do thine office. My neck is very short. Take heed there¬ 
fore that thou strike not awry for saving of thine honesty.” The 
executioner offered to tie his eyes. " I will cover them myself,” he 
said ; and binding them in a cloth which he had brought with him, 
he knelt, and laid his head upon the block. The fatal stroke was 
about to fall, when he signed for a moment’s delay* while he moved 
aside his beard, "Pity that should be cut,” he murmured, "that has 
not committed treason.” With* which strange words, the strangest 
perhaps ever utteared at such a time, the lips most famous through 
Europe for eloquence and wisdom closed for ever. 

"So,” conclude»his biographer, “ with alacrity and spiritual joy he 
received the fatal axe, which no sooner had severed the head from the 
body, but his soul was carried by angels into everlasting glory, where a 
crown of martyrdom was plac^ upon him which can never fade nor 
decay; and then he found those words true which he had often spoken, 
that a man may lose his head and have no harm.” 

This was.the execution of Sir Thomas More, an act which sounded 
out into the far corners of the earth, and was the world’s wonder as 
well for the circumstances under which it was perpetrated, as for the 
preternatural composure with which it was borne. Something of his 
calmness may have been due to his natural temperament, something to 
an unaffected weariness of a world which in his eyes was plunging into 
the ruin of the latter days. But those fair hues of sunny cheerfulness 
caught their colour from the simplicity of his faith; dnd never 
there a Christian’s victory over death more grandly evidenced than in 
that last scene lighted with its lambent humour .—History of England 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of FMxabeth, vol. ii. ch. ix. 


• Psalm U, 
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130.—"THE KING OF ALL THE FEIENDLY ISLES.” 

[Capt. Cook, 1728—1779. 

[ 3 AMn Cook, bom at Marton,. in Yorkshirci OcL 27, 1728, was apprenticed to a 
haberdasher, and afterwards went to sea. Having acc^ted the command of an 
(pipedition to the Pacific Opean, he left Plymouth in the Endeavour, Aug. 26, 1768, 
and after visiting Otaheite, New Zesdand, and Australia, arrived in the Downs June 
12, 1771. Captain Cook left Plymouth on his second voyage July 13, 1772, 
returning to England J.fly J 4 1775 - fbon after his return Captain Cook tendered 
his services to attempt the distoveiy of the North West Passage, and sailed from 
Plymouth in the Remlution, July 12, 1776. During the voyage he visited th«^ 
Sandwich Islands, in one of which he was killed in a skirmish with , the natives, 
Feb. 14, 1779. His account of the second voyage appeared in 1777, and the 
account of the third voyage, edited from C^t. Cook’s papers, by Capt. James King, 
appeared in 1784. His Life, by Dr. Kippis, was published in 1788. Dibdin 
remarks:—“The spirit, disinterestedness, penetration, physical and intellectual 
energies of Captain James Cook fitted him in an especial manner for the various and 
extraordinary discoveries which he so successfully accomplished, and to which, alas ! 
he fell a victim and a sacrifice. Never were such labours closed by such a tragical 
catastrophe; and if the eulogies of the good and the wise of all countries be 
grateful to departed spirits, surely there is no spirit which can be soothed with purer 
attestations of worth, and higher acknowledgments of excellenoe, than that of this 
ui^raralleled and most unfortunate commander.”] 

On the 6th (May, 1777,) we were visited by a great chief from Tonga- 
taboo, whose name was Feenou, and whom Taipa was pleased to intro¬ 
duce to us as-King of all the Friendly Isles. I was now told, tliat, on my 
arrival,a canoe had been dispatched to Tongataboowith the news; in con¬ 
sequence of which, this chief immediately passed over to Annamooka. 
The officer on shore informed me, that when he first arrived, all the 
natives were ordered out to meet him, and paid their obeisance by 
bowing their heads as low as his feet, the soles of which they also 
touched with each hand, first with the palm, and then with the back 
part, ' There could be little room to suspect that a person, received 
with so much respect, could be any thing less than the king. 

In the afternoon I went to pay this great man a visit, having first 
received a present of two fish from him, brought on board by one of 
his servants., As soon as I landed, he came up to me. He appeared 
to be about thirty years of age, tall, but thin, and had more of the 
European features than any I had yet seen here. When the first 
salutation was over, I asked if he was the king. For, notwithstanding 
what I had been tqld, finding he was not the man whom I remembered 
tp Steye seen under that character during my former voyage, I began 
to. ^tertain doubts. Taipa officiously answered for him, and 
enun^ated no less than one hundred and fifty-three islands, of which, 
he Said, Feenou was the sovereign. After a short stay, our new visitor, 
■:.;and five or six of his attendants, accompanied me on board. I gave 
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suitable presents to them all, and entertained them in such a manner, 
as I thought would be most agreeable. 

In the evening, I attended them on shore in my boat, into which 
the chief ordered three hogs to be put, as a return for the presents he 
had received from me. I was now informed of an accident which 
had happened, the relation of which will convey some idea of the 
extent of the authority exercised here over the common people. 
While Feenou was on board my ship, an inferior chief, for what reason 
our people on shore did not know, ordered 'aH*the natives to retire 
from the post we occupied. Some of them having ventured to return, 
tie took up a large stick, and beat them most unmercifully. He struck 
one man, on the side of his face, with so much violence, that the 
blood gushed out of his mouth 'and nostrils; and, after lying some 
time motionless, he was at last removed from the place in convul¬ 
sions. The person who had "inflicted the blow, being told that he had 
killed the man, only laughed at it j and it was evident that he was 
not in the least sorry for what had happened. We heard, afterwards, 
that the poor sufferer had recovered. 

The Discovery having found again her small bower anchor, shifted 
her berth on the 7th; but not before her best bower cable had shared 
the fate of the other. This day, I had the company of Feenou at 
dinner j and also the next day, when he was attended by Taipa, 
Toobou, and some other chiefs. It*was remarkable, that none but Taipa 
was allowed to sit at table with him, or even to eat in his presence. 

I own that I considered Feenou as a very convenient guest, on 
account of this etiquette. For, before his arrival, I had generally a 
larger company than I could well find room for, and my table overflowed 
with crowds of both sexes. For it is not the custom at the Pkiendly 
Islands, as it is at Otaheite, to deny to their females the privilege of eating 
in company with the men .—A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, vol. i. eh. iv. 


131.—FORTITUDE IN ADVERSITV. 

[R. Greene, fjjo—159*. 

[Robert Greene, born at Norwich, in 1550, was educated at Cambridge, and after 
uking his degree visited Spain, Italy, and other parts of the Continent; He is said 
to have entered the church, and to have been one of the Goeen’s chaplains in 1576. 
His first work in prose, entitled " Mamillia, or the Triumph of Pallas, a Mirror ar 
Ixtoking Glass for the Ladies of England,” appeared in 1583. "Arcadia, or 
Menaphon,” was first published in 1587. These were followed by numerous works 
in prose and verse. His “ Groat’s Worth of Wt,” ^containing ftje well-known 
allusion to Shakespeare, appeared in 1392. Greene wrote several dramatic pieces, 
none of which were published until after his death, which occurred Sept. 3, rS92. 
“ The History of Orlando Furioso,” “ A Looking Glass for London and England,” 
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and “The Htmoiable Hiatoiy of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay” hia three best 
known diainas, thoi^h often acted during his lifetim^ were first published in 1594. 
His Ufi% by the Hev. A. Dyo^ is prefixed to an edition of his works published in 
18^. Hailam remarks (Lit. Hist, part ii. ch. 6): “ Greene succeeds pretty well in 
that florid and gay style, a little redundant in images, which Shakespeare fi^uently 
gives to his princes bM courtiers, and which renders some ustimpassioned scenes in 
Hi historic plays eSective and brilliant There is great talent shown, though upon 
a very strange canvas, in Greene’s ‘ Looking Glass for London and England.*”] 

Skphestia, thon seest no physic prevails against the gaze of the 
basilisk, no charm against the sting of the tarantula, no prevention to 
divert the decree of the Fates, nor no means to recall back the baleful 
hurt of Fortune. Incurable sores are without Avicen’s* aphorismsi 
and therefore no salve for them but patience. Then, my Sephestia, 
sitht thy fall is high and fortune low, thy sorrows great and thy hope 
little, seeing me partaker of thy miseries, set all upon this, soUmen 
tniseris socios habuisse doloris, “ it is a consolation to the wretched to 
have companions in their sorrow.” Chance is like Janus, double- 
faced, as well full of smiles to comfort as of frowns to dismay; the 
ocean at the deadest ebb returns to a lull tide 5 when the eagle means 
to soar highest, he raiseth his flight in the lowest dales: so fareth it 
with Fortune, who in her highest extremes is most inconstant; when 
the tempest of her wrath is most fearful, then look for a calm ; when 
she beats thee with nettles, then think she will strew thee with roses j 
when she is most familiar with furies, her intent is to be most prodigal, 
Sephestia. Thus are the arrows of Fortune feathered with the 
plumes of the bird halcyon, that chaiigeth colour with the moon, 
which, however she sh'oots them, pierce not so deep but they may be 
cured. But, Sephestia, tliou art daughter to a king, exiled by him 
from the hope of a crown ; banished from the pleasures of die court 
to the painful fortunes of die country; parted for love from him thou 
canst, not but love; from Maximus,! Sephestia, who for thee hath 
suffered so many disfavours as either discontent or death can afford. 
What of all this; is not Hope the daughter of Time? Have not 
stars their favourable aspects, as they have froward opposition ? Is 
there not a Jupiter as there is a Saturn ? Cannot the influence of 
smiling Venus stretch as far as thj frowning constitution of Mars ? I 
tell thee, Sephestia, Juno foldeth in her brows the volumes of the 
destinies j whom melancholy Saturn deposeth from a crown, she 


^vfeenna, whose real name was Abu All Al-Hossein Abdallah Ibn Sina, an 
, Auafaiaa philosopher and physician, was bom at Charmatain, near Bokhara, in 980, 
Sl-died on a joum^ to Hainadan in 1037. 

■ * t Since. 

! This person is the husband of Sephestia. 
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mildly advanceth to a diadem j then fear not, for if the mother Uve in 
misery, yet hath she a sceptre for the son: let the unkindness of thy 
father be buried in the cinders of obedience, and the want of Ma^mvs 
be supplied with the presence of his pretty babe, who, being too young 
for Fortune, lies smiling on thy knee, and laughs at Fortune. Learn 
by him, Sephestia, to use patience, which is like the balm in the 
Vale of Jehosaphat, that findeth no wound so deep but it cureth: 
thou seest already Fortune begins to change her view, for after the 
great storm that pent our ship, we found a calm*that brought us safe 
to shore 5 the mercy of Neptune wa^ more than the envy of .£olus, 
^tind the discourtesy of thy father is proportioned with the favour of the 
gods. Thus, Sephestia, being copartner of thy misery, yet do I seek 
to allay thy martyrdom; being sick to myself, yet do I play the 
physician to thee, wishing thou mayst bear thy sorrows with as much 
content as I brook my misfortunes with patience.— Arcadia, or 
Menapkon. 


13*.—THE SHADES OF NIGHT. 

[Wordsworth, 1770—1830. 

[William Wordsworth, bom at Cockermouth April 7, 1770, Vas educated at Cam¬ 
bridge. During some continental tours he imbibed republican principles. His first 
publication, “ Descriptive Sketches durisig a Pedestrian Tour on the Italian, Swiss, 
and Savoyard Alps,” appeared in 179.1; "An Evening Walk, an epistle in verse, 
addressed to a Young Lady,” was published the same year. In June, 1797, he 
formed an acquaintance with Coleridge, and the “ Lyrical Ballads,” their joint pro¬ 
duction, appeared in 1798. Wordsworth removed to Sydal Mount in 1813, and the 
same year obtained me appointment of distributor of stamps for Westmoreland. 
‘‘The Excursion” apfieared in 1814, and "The Prelude, or Growth of the Poet’s 
Mind, an Autobiographical Poem,” in 1830. He received the degree of D.C.L. 
from the university of Oxford in 1839, resigned his appointment as Distributor of 
Stamps in 1842, receiving a pension of i;,ioo per annum, and succeeded Southey as 
Poet Laureate in 1843. Wordsworth, who died at Rydal Mount, April aj, 1830, 
was one of the most distinguished of the Lake Poets, ridiculed by Lord Byron,* 

* Next comes the dull disciple of the school. 

That mild apostate from poetic rule. 

The simple Wordsworth, frimer of a lay 
As soft as evening in his fiivourite May, 

Who warns his Mend ‘to shake oS toil and trouble, 

‘ And quit his books for fear of growing dDuble.’t 
Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose f 
Convincing all, by demonstration plain. 

Poetic souls delight in prose insane; 


t Lyrical Ballads. The Tables 'Turned. 
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dje “ Edinburgh Review,” and writers of that pOTod. His “ Life,” by Dr. Words, 
wor^ Archdocon of Westminster, appeared in iSgi. Several biographies have 
faeenpuUished. “Wordsworth, a biography,” by E. Paxton Hood, appeared in 1856.] 

Now, with religious awe, the farewell light 
Blends with the solemn colouring of tlie night; 

’Mid groves of clouds that crest the mountain’s brow. 

And round the west’s proud lodge thrar colours throw. 

Like Una shining on her gloomy way. 

The half-seen form of Twilight roams astray j 
Shedding, through paly loop-holes mild and small. 

Gleams that upon the lake’s still bosom fall; 

Soft o’er the surface creep those lustres pale. 

Tracking the motions of the fitful gale. 

"With restless interchange at once .the bright 
Wins on the shade, the shade upon the light. 

No favoured eye was e'er allowed to gaze 
On lovelier spectacle in fairy days; 

When gentle spirits urged a sportive chase. 

Brushing with lucid wands the water’s face; 

While mvsic, stealing round the glimmering deeps. 

Charmed the tall cirde of the enchanted steeps. 

—The lights are vanished fr*m the watery plains : 

No wreck of all the pageantry remains. 

Unheeded night has overcome the vales: 

On the dark earth the wearied vision fails 
The latest lingerer of the forest train. 

The lone black fir, forsakes the faded plain ; 

Last evening sight, the cottage smoke, no more. 

Lost in the thickened darkness, glimmers hoar; 

• And towering from the sullen dark-brown mere. 

Like a black wall, the mountain-steeps appear. 


And Christmas stories tortured into rhyme 
Contain the essence of the true sublime. 

Thus when he tells the tale of Betty Foy, 

The idiot mother of “an idiot boy j” 

A raoon-stmck, silly lad, who lost his way. 

And like his bard, confounded night with day; 

So close on each pathetic part he dwells. 

And each adventure so sublimely tells. 

That all who view the “idiot in his glory,” 

Concave the bard the hero of the story. 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
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—Now o’er the soothed accordant heart we feel 
A sympathetic twilight slowly steal. 

And ever, as we fondly muse, we find 

The soft gloom deepening oni the tranquil mind. 

Stay ! pen.sive, sadly-pleasing visions, stay! 

Ah no ! as fades the vale, they fade away : 

Yet still the tender, vacant, gloom remains : 

Still the cold cheek its shuddving tear ret^ns. 

The bird who ceased, with fading light, to thread 
Silent the hedge, or steamy rivulet’s bed. 

From his grey re-appearing tower shall soon 
Salute with gladsome note the rising moon. 

While with a hoary ligjjt she frosts the ground. 

And pours a deeper blue to ^Ether’s bound j 
Plea.sed, as .she moves, her pomp of clouds to fold 
In robes of azure, fleecy-white, and gold. 

Above yon eastern hill, where darkness broods. 

O’er all its vanished dells, and lawns, and woods ; 
Where but a mass of shade the sight can trace. 

Even now she shews, half-iteiled, her lovely face: 
Across the gloomy valley flings her light. 

Far to the western slopes with hamlets white; 

And gives, \^ere woods the chequered upland strew. 
To the green com of summer autumn's hue. 

Thus Hope, first pouring from her blessed horn 
Her dawn, far lovelier than the moon’s own mom; 
’Till higher mounted, strives in vain to cheer 
The weary hills, imperious, blackening near; 

—Yet does she still, undaunted, throw the while 
On darling spots remote her tempting smile. 

Even now she decks for me a«distant scene, 

(For dark and broad the gulf of time between) 
Gilding that cottage with her fondest ray. 

Sole bourn, sole wish, sole object of my way; 

How fair its lawns and sheltering woods appear! 

How sweet its streamlet murmurs in mine ear! 
Where we, my Friend, to happy days shall rise, 

’Till our small share of hardly-paining sighs 
(For sighs will ever trouble human breath) 

Creep hushed into the tranquil breast of death. 
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But now the clear bright aoon her zenith gains. 

And, rimy without speck, extend the plains: 

The deepest cleft the mountain's front displays. 

Scarce hides a shadow from her searching rays 5 
From the dark-blue faint silvery threads divide 
The hills, while gleams below the azure tide j 
Time softly treads; throughout theJandscape breathes 
A peace enUvened, not djiturbed, W wreaths 
Of charcoal-smoke, that o’er the fi^n wood 
Steal down the hill, and spread along the flood. 

The song of mountain-streams, unheard by day. 

Now hardly heard, beguiles my homeward way. 

Air listens, like the sleeping water, still. 

To catch the .spiritual music of the hill. 

Broke only by the slow clock tolling deep. 

Or shout that wakes the ferry-man from sleep. 

The echoed hoof nearing the dislant shore. 

The boat’s first motion—made with dashing oar; 

Sound of closed gate, across the water borne. 

Hurrying the timid hare through "rustling corn ; 

The sportive outcry of the mocking owl; 

And at long intervals the mill-dog’s howl; 

The distant .forge’s swinging thump profound; 

Or^t^, in the deep woods, of lonely hound. 

Poems. An Evening Walk. 


133.—CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

[Rev. Db. Chalmers, 1780—1847. 

[Thomas Chalmebs, born at Anstruther, March 17, 1780, and educated at the uni¬ 
versity of St. Andrews, was ordained minister of Kilmany in 1803, and transferred 
to Glasgow in July, 1815. He was appointed Professor of Mo'i^ Philosophy at 
the university of St. Andrews in 1823, and Professor of Theology at the university 
of Edinburgh in 1824. He received the degree of D.C.L. from the university ot 
Oxford, and wa«.'the leader in tbe Free Church Movement, which took place in 
1843. Ur. (%almers, who was a prolific writer, is best known by "Tfie Evidence 
and Authority of the Christian Revelation," published in 1814, and the Bridgewater 
' treatise, " On'the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in the Ada;)- 
tation of External Nature to the Moral and Intellectua] Constitution of Man,” in 
1833. He died at Edinburgh, May 30, 1847. " Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Dr. Chalmers,” by Dr. W. Hanna, appeared in 1851.] 

Man is the direct agent of a wide and continual distress to the lower 
animals, and tbe question is, Can any method be devised for its allevia- 
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tion ? On this subject that Scriptural image is strikingly realized, 
“The whole inferior creation groaning and travailing together in^ain,” 
because of him. It signifies not to the substantive amount of the 
suffering, whether this be prompted by the hardness of his heart, or 
only permitted through the heedlessness of his mind. In either way 
it holds true, not only that the arch-devourer man stands pre-eminent 
over the fiercest childrm of the wilderness as an animal of prey, but 
that for his lordly and luxurious appetite, as well* as for his service or 
merest curiosity and amusement. Nature must be ransacked through¬ 
out all her elements. Rather t^n forego the veriest gratifications of 
vanity, he will wring them from the anguish of wretched and ill- 
fated creatures; and whether for the indulgence of his barbaric sen¬ 
suality, or barbaric splendour, can stalk paramount over the sufferingfs 
of that prostrate creation wjiich has been placed beneath his feet. 
That beauteous domain whereof he has been constituted the terres¬ 
trial sovereign, gives out so many blissful and benignant aspects j and 
whether we look to its peaceful lakes, or its flowery landscapes, or its 
evening skies, or to all that soft attire which overspreads the hills and 
the valleys, lighted up by smiles of sweetest sunshine, and where ani¬ 
mals disport themselves in all the exuberance of gniety—this surely 
were a more befitting scene for the rule of clemency, than for the 
iron rod of a murderous and remorseless tyrant. But the present is a 
mysterioiLS world wherein we dwell. It still bears much upon its 
materialism of the impress of Paradise. But a breath from the air of 
Pandemonium Itas |[one over its living generations, and ' 1 ^ “ the fear 
of man, and the dread of man, is now upon every beast of 
the earth, and upon every fowl of the air, knd upon all 
that moveth upon the face of the earth, and upon all the 
fishes of the sea; into man’s hands are they delivered: every njoving 
thing that liveth is meat for him; yea, even as the g^en herbs, there 
have been given to him all things.” Such is the extent of his juris¬ 
diction, and’with most full and wanton license has he revelled among 
its privileges. The whole earth labours and is in violence because of 
his cruelties; and, from the amphitheatre of sentient Nature, there 
sounds in fancy’s ear the bleat of one wide and universal suffering—a 
dreadfu^homage to the power of Nature’s constituted Iprd. 

The.se sufferings are really felt. The beasts of the field are not so 
many automata without sensation, and just so construetdd as to gi^e • 
forth all the natural expressions of it. Nature hath not practised this 
universal deception upon our species. These poor animals just look, 
and tremble, and give forth the very indications of suflering that we 
do. Theirs is the distinct cry of pain. Theirs is the unequivocal 
physiognomy of pain. They put on the same aspect of terror on the 

v a • 
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demonstrations of a menaced blow. They exhibit the same distor¬ 
tions of agony after the infliction of it. The braise, or the bum, or 
the fracture, or the deep incision, or the fierce encounter with one of 
equal or superior stren^h, just affects them similarly to ourselves. 
Their blood circulates as ours. They have pulsations in various parts 
of the body like ours. They sicken, and they g^ow feeble with age, 
and, finally, they die just as we do. They possess the same feelings; 
and what exposes them to like svlFerings from another quarter, they 
possess the same instincts with our own species. The lioness robbed 
of her whelps causes the wilderness to ring aloud with the proclama¬ 
tion of her wrongs; or the bird whose little household has been 
stolen, fills and saddens all the grove with melodies of deepest pathos. 
All this is palpable even to due general and unlearned eye; and 
when the physiologist la)'s open the recesses of their .system by means 
of that scalpel, under whose operation they just shrink and are con¬ 
vulsed as any living subjfect of our own species, there stands fordi to 
view the same sentient apparatus, and furnished with the same con¬ 
ductors for the tran.smission of feeling to every minutest pore upon 
the surface. Theirs is unmixed and unmitigated pain—the agonies'of 
martyrdom, without the alleviation of the hopes and the sentiments, 
whereof they are incapable. When they lay them down to die, their 
only fellowship is with suffering; for in the prison-house of their 
beset and bounded faculties, there can no relief be afforded by com¬ 
munion with other interests or other things. The attention does not 
lighten their distress as it does that of man, by carrying off his spirit 
from that listing pungency and pressure which might else be over¬ 
whelming. .There is but room in their mysterious economy for one 
inmate; and that is, the absorbing sense of their own single and con¬ 
centrated anguish. And so in that bed of torment whereon the 
wourided animal lingers and expires, there is an unexplored depth and 
intensity of sufteriiig which the poor dumb animal itself cannot tell, 
and against which it can offer no remonstrance; an untbld and un¬ 
known amount of wretchedness, of which no articulate voice gives 
utterance. . But there is an eloquence in its silence; and the very 
shroud which disguises it, only serves to aggravate its horrors.— Ser¬ 
mon on Cruelty to Animals. Proverbs xii. lo. 
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134.—CHARACTER OF LORD MANSFIELD.* 

[Junius. - 

[The question of the authorship of the Letters of Junius, which has given rise to much 
controversy, remains unsolved, though it is now generally attributed to Sir Philip 
Francis.t The first letter with this signature was published in«“ The Public 
Advertiser,” January 21, 1769, and the last, the 44th, Jan. 21,1772. Other letters by 
the same writer appeared under different signatures. In these anonymous contribu¬ 
tions the policy of the Grafton and North Administrations was assailed, and many of 
the more prominent members were singled out for censufe. Lord Macaulay, in a 
letter to John Murray, dated Albany, January 3, 1852, remarks on the question of 
authorship ; “ Lord Lyttleton’s claims to the authorship of Junius are better than 
those of Burke or Bane, and quite as good as those of Lord George Sackville or 
Single-Speech Hamilton. But the case against Francis, or, if you please, in fiivour of 
P'rancis, rests on grounds of a very difierent kind, and on coincidences such as would 
be sufficient to convict a murderer.”] 

• 

The mischiefs you have done this country are not confined to your 
interpretation of the laws. You are a minuter, my Lord, and, as 
such, have long been consulted. Let us candidly examine what use 
you have made of your ministerial influence. I will not descend to 
little matters, but come at once to those important points, on which 
your resolution was waited, for, on which the expectation of your 

opinion kept a great part of the nation in suspense.-A constitutional 

question arises upon a declaration tif the law of parliament, by which 
the freedom of election, and the birth-right of the subject, were 

supposed to have been invaded.-The King’s servants are accused of 

violating the constitution.-The nation is in a ferment.-^The 

ablest men of all parties engage in the question, and exert &eir utmost 

abilities in the discussion of it.-What part has the;.honest Lord ■ 

Mansfield acted ? As an eminent judge of the law, hiS dpinion would 

have been respected.-As a peer, he had a right to demand an 

audience of his sovereign, and inform him that his ministers^ were 

pursuing unconstitutional measures.-Upon other occasions, my 

Lord, you liave no difficulty in finding your way into the closet. Tte 
pretended neutrality of belonging to no party will not save your 


* William Murray, bom at Perth, March 2, 1704, and educated at Oxftud, was 
called to the bar in 1731. He was appointed Solidtor-General in 1743, and King’s 
AttomCT in 1754. He became Chief Justice of the King’s Bench inf 1756, taking the* 
title of Baron Mansfield, and was created an Earl in 1776. His house was burned 
during the Gordon Riots. Retiring fiom the bench in 1788, he died March 20, 1793. 

t Bom in Dublin, Oct. 20, 1740, went to India in 1774, became a member of the 
Council of Bengal, and fought a duel with Warren Hastings. He returned to England 
in 1781, was elected a member of thd House of Commons in 1784,-received the order 
of the Bath in 1806, and died Dec. 22, 1818. 
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reputation. In questions merely political, an honest man may stand 
neuter.. But the laws and constitution are the general property of 
the srfbject}—not to defend is to relinquish;—and who is there so 
sensdess as to renounce his share in a common benefit, unless he hopes 
to profit by ^ new division of the spoil ? As a lord of parliament f&a 
were- r^>eatedly called upon to condemn or defend the new law 
declared by the House of Commons. You afiected to have scruples, 
and every expedient was attempted to remove them. -— The question 

was proposed, and urged to you in a thousand diflerent shapes.- 

Your prudeime still supplied you with evasion ;—your resolution was 
invincible. For my own part, I am not anxious to penetrate this 
solemn secret. I care not to whose wisdom it is intrusted, nor how 
soon you carry it with you to yonr grave. You have betrayed your 
opinion by the very care you have taken to conceal it. It is not from 
Lord Mansfield that we ex])ect any reserve in declaring his real senti¬ 
ments in favour ofi goveittment, or in opposition to the people j nor is 
it difficult to acddbnt for the motions of a timid, dishonest heart, 
which neither has virtue enough to acknowledge truth, nor courage to 

contradict it.-Yet you continue to support an administration which 

you know is universally odious, and which, on some occasions, you 
yourself speak of with contempt. You would fain be thought to 
take no share in government, while, in reality, you are the main spring 

of the machine.-Here, too, we trace the Utile, prudential policy of 

a Scotchman.-Instead of acting that open, generous part, which 

becomes your rank and station, you meanly skulk into the closet, and 
give your sovereign such advice as you have not spirit to avow or 
defend. You secretly ingross the power, while you decline the title of 
minister ; and though you dare not be Chancellor, you know how to 
secure the emoluments of the office.—^Are the seals to be' for ever 
in commission, that you may enjoy five thousand pounds a year ?— 
I beg pardon, my Lord;—your fears have interposed at last, and 
forced you to resign.—The odium of continuing Speaker of the 
House of Lords, upon such terms, was too formidable to be resisted. 
What a multitude of bad passions are forced to submit to a constitu¬ 
tional infirmity ! But though you have relinquished the salary, you 
still assume the rights of a minister.—^Your conduct, it seems, must 
be defended in parliament.—For what other purpose is your wretched 
^ntf, that miserably seijeant, posted to the House of Commons ? Is 
it in thblkbiiities of Mr. Leigh to defend the great Lord Mansfield ? 
—Oc it" bet only the Punch of the Puppet-show, to speak as he is 
protiai^ by the Chief Juggler behind the curtain ? 

Qr%l|il>lic affaire, my Lord, cunning, let it be ever so well wrought, 
will not conduct a man honourably through life. Like bad money. 
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it may be current for a time, but it will soon be cried down. It 
cannot consist with a liberal spirit, tho’ it be sometimes united with 
eKtraondinary qualifications. When 1 acknowledge your abilitied( you 
may believe I am sincere. I feel for human nature when I see a 
man, so gifted as you are, descend to such vile practice.—^Yet do not 
suflfer your vanity to console you too soon. Believe me, my good 
Lord, you are not admired in the same degree in which you are 
detested. It is only the partiality d your frien^fi that balances the 
defects of your heart with the superiority of your understanding. No 
learned man, even among your own tribe, thinks you qualified to 
preside in a court of common law. Yet it is confessed that, under 
Justinian, you might have made an incomparable Proetor .—It is re¬ 
markable enough, but I hope not ominous, that the laws you under¬ 
stand best, and the judges yop afiect to admire most, flourished in the 
flecline of a great empire, and are supposed to have contributed to its 
fall. Here, my Lord, it may be proper for tts to pause together.— 
It is not for my own sake that I wish you to considirf the delicacy of 
your situation. Beware how you indulge the first emotions of your 
resentment. This paper is delivered to the world, and cannot be 
recalled. ' The persecution of an innocent printer c§nnot alter facts, 
nor refute arguments.—Do not furnish me with farther materials 
against yourself’.—An honest man, like the true religion, appeals to 
the understanding, or modestly confides in the internal evidence of his 
con.science. I'he impostor employs force instead of argument, im¬ 
poses silence wher^ he cannot convince, and propagates his character 
by the sword .—Letter to Lord Mansfield, Nov. 14, 1770. 


135.— midnight visit to a FATHER’S GRAVE. • 

, [Mrs. RADCLirrx, 1764—18*3. 

[Ass Ward, born in London, July 9, 1764, was married in 1787 to William Raddiffe, 
afterward.s proprietor and editor of the “English Chronicle.” Her first work, 
“The Ca-stlcs of Athlin and Dunbayne; $. Highland Story,” appeared in 1789, “A 
Sidlian Romance,” in 1790, “The Romance of the FcJfest,” id 1791, “The 
Mysteries of Udolpho: A Romance,” in 1794, and “The Italian: or, the Confes¬ 
sional of the Black Penitent, a Romance,” in 1797. Mrs. Radclifie, who wrote other 
works and some poetry, is called by Dr. Drake “ the Shakespeare of romance writers, 
who to the wild lands(»pe of Salvator Rosa, has added the softer %rafxs of a Clautlp.” 
A memoir is prefixed to one of her works published in iSaS, and Sir Walter Scott’s* 
Life appears in voL xi. of Ballantyne’s Novelists Library. Mrs. Radclifie died 
Feb. 7, 18*3.] 

It was several days after the arrival of Madame Cberon’s servant 
before Emily was sufficiently recovered to undertake the journey to 
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La Vallfe. On the evening preceding her departure, she went to the 
cottage to take leave of La Voisin and his family, and to make them a 
returfi for their kindness. The old man she found sitting on a bench 
at his door, between his daughter and his son-in-law, who was just 
returned from his daily labour, and who was playing upon a pipe that 
in tone resembled an oboe. A flask of wine stood beside the old man, 
and, before him, a small table with fruit and bread, around which 
stood several of his, grandsons, fme rosy children, who were taking 
their supper, as their mother distributed it. On the edge of the little 
green that spread before the cottage, w'ere cattle and a few sheep 
reposing under the trees. The landscape was touched with the mellow 
light of die evening sun, whose long slanting beams played through a 
vista of the woods, and lighted up the distant turrets of the chateau. 
She paused a moment, before she emerged from the shade, to gaze 
upon the happy group before her—on die Complacency and ease of 
healthy age, depictured on the countenance of La Voisin j the maternal 
tenderness of Agnes, as she looked upon her children; and the innocency 
of infantine pleasures, reflected in their smiles. Emily looked again at 
the venerable old man, and at the cottage : the memory of her father 
rose with full force upon her mind, and she hastily stepped forward, 
afraidt to trust herself with a longer pause. She took an affectionate 
and affrctihg leave of La Voisin auid his family; he seemed to love 
her as his daughter, and shed tears : Emily shed many. She avoided 
going into the cottage, since she knew it would revive emodons such 
as she could not now endure. 

One painful scene yet awaited her—^for she determined to visit again 
her father’s grave; and that she might not be interrupted, or observed, 
in the indulgence of her melancholy tenderness, she deferred her visit 
till every inhabitant of the convent, except the nun who promised to 
bring *her the key of the church, should be retired to rest. Emily 
remained in her chamber till she heard the convent bell strike twelve, 
when the nun came, as she had appointed, with the key of a private 
door that opened into the church; and they descended together the 
narrow winding staircase that led thither. The nun offered to 
accompany Emily to the grave, adding, “ It is melancholy to go alone 
at this hourbut the former, thanking her for the consideration, 
could not consent to have any witness of her sorrow; and the sister, 

, having unlocked thp door, gave her the lamp. " You will remember, 
sister,” said she, “ that in the east aisle, which you must pass, is a newly 
opened grave: hold the light to the ground, that you may not stumble 
over the loose earth.” Emily, thanking her, again, took the lamp, 
and, stepping into the church, sister Mariette departed. But Emily 
paused a moment at the door; a sudden fear came over her, and she 
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retarned to the foot of the staircase, where as she heard the steps of 
tiie nun ascending, and, while she held up the lamp, saw her black 
veil waving over the spiral balusters, she was tempted to call her*back. 
While she hesitated, the veil disappeared, and in the nest moment, 
ashamed of her fears, she returned to the chijrch. The cold air of the 
aisles chilled her; and their deep silence and extent, feebly shone upon 
by the moonlight, that streamed through a Gothic window, would at 
any other time have awed her intc^superstitionj* now, grief occupied 
all her attention. She scarcely heard the whispering echoes of her 
own steps, or tliought of the open grave, till she found herself almost 
on its brink. A friar of the convent had been buried on the preceding 
evening, and, as she had sat alone in her chamber at twilight, she 
heard at a distance the monks chanting the requiem for his soul. This 
brought freshly to her memory the circumstances of her father's death; 
and as the voices, mingling with a low querulous peal of the organ, 
swelled faintly, gloomy and aflecting visions had arisen upon her mind. 
Now she remembered them, and, turning aside to avoid the broken 
ground, these recollections made her pass on with quicker steps to the 
grave of St. Aubert; when, in the moonlight that fell athwart a 
remote part of the aisle, she thought she saw a shadow gliding between 
the pillars. She stopped to listen, and not hearing any footstep, 
believed that her fancy had deceived her, and, no longer apprehensive 
of being observed, proceeded. St. Aubert was buried beneath a plain 
marble, bearing little more than his name, and the date of his birth 
and death, near the foot of the stately monument of the ViUerois. 
Emily remained at his grave, till a chime, that called the monks to 
early prayers, warned her to retire j then she wept over.it a last fare¬ 
well, and forced herself from the spot. After this hour of melancholy 
indulgence, she was refreshed by a deeper sleep than she had ex¬ 
perienced for a long time, and, on awakening, her mind was more 
tranquil and resigned than it had been since St. Aubert’s death.— 
Mysteries of Udolpho, vol. i. ch. ix. 


136.—THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN MART. 

[Rev. J. Sthyp^ *^ 43 —< 737 * ^ 

[John Sthype, the son of John Van Stiyp, a refugee from Brabant, was bom at 
Stepn^, Nov. i, 1643, and educated at St. ^ul’s School, and the university of Cam¬ 
bridge. He was appointed to the perpetual curacy of Theydon-Bois, in Essex, in 
1669, and obtained other preferment. His " Life of Archbishop Cranmer” was pub¬ 
lished in 1694; his “ JLife of Sir Thomas Smith" in 1698; his “ Annals of the Refor¬ 
mation” 1709—31 j and “ Ecclesiastiral Memorials” 1721—33. This prolific 
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uithoi wrote other historical and biographical works, all of which were republished 

at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, i8ia—a8. He died at Hackney, Dec. It, 

» 73 J«] 

Now, while all was in confusion and disturbance, every one running 
to arms, as he stood affected either to Jane* or Mary; and the realm 
seemed generally to verge towards the latter; great were the fears 
and anxieties that possessed the hearts of the best men, and such 
as loved King Edward’s reformation. For they were very appre¬ 
hensive, that the good religion and pious orders established in his 
reign were going to wreck. They dreaded Mary’s marriage witli 
some popish foreigner j and they foresaw how she, being so nearly 
related to the Emperor, that professed enemy of reformation, would 
take her measures of rule and government by his influence and direc¬ 
tion. The faithful preachers, very painfpUy, in their several places, 
set before the people their imminent danger, and shewed them, that 
this judgment of the loss of their excellent king was come upon them 
for their unprofitableness under those opportunities of grace and spiri¬ 
tual knowledge they enjoyed under him} and that this was the effect 
of God’s angry hand. They exhorted them much to steadfastness, 
and by no means to comply with the popish superstitions that were 
now ready to break in upon them. Whi^ if they did, they assured 
them utter destruction was at hand j *otherwise, that there was a door 
open, after some sorrowful days, for their deliverance. 

Knox,t the Scotchman, who was one of the chief preachers of the 
nation then, at this time, and for some time before, preached in 
Buckinghamshire : and just while the great tumult was in England, 
and Sir Edward Hastings, Sir Edmund Peckham, and otliers, were 
busy in that county raising forces, he preached at Amershara before a 
great assembly: where, with so'rrowful heart and weeping eyes, (as he 
tells u* of himself,) he fell into this exclamation: “ O England! now 
is God’s wrath kindled against thee j now hath he begun to punish, as 
he hath threatened a long while by his true prophets and hiessengers. 
He bath taken from thee the crown of thy glory, and hath left thee 
without honour, as a body without a head. And this appeareth to be 
only the beginning of sorrows, which appear to increase. For I per¬ 
ceive that the heart, the tongue, and hand of one Englishman is 

6 * 

* Lady Jane Gray, daughter of the Duke of Suffolk, born in IS.^7, married to Lord 
Guildford Dudley in May, ISS. 1 , prodaimed Queen Juiy to, ISS.S> vras tried Nov. 13, 
1J53, and beheaded at the Tower, at the same time as her busbwd, Feb. ii, 1554. 

t Bom in *505, professed himself a Protestant in 1543, resided in England from 
ig^ to ISS 4 > was one of Edward the Sixth’s chapbuns. He died at Edinburgh, 
N<m » 4 > ‘S 7 *- 
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bent against another, and division to be in the whole realm ; which is 
an assured sign of desolation to come. O England, England! dost 
thou not consider, that thy commonwealth is like a ship sailing oR the 
sea ? If thy mariners and governors shall one consume another, shalt 
thou not suffer shipwreck in short process of time ? O England, Eng¬ 
land ! alas! these plagues are poured upon thee, for that thou 
wouldest not know the most happy time of thy gentle visitation. 
But wilt thou yet obey the voice of %hy God, and submit thyself to 
his holy word ? Truly, if thou wilt, thou shalt find mercy in his 
sight, and the state of thy commonweal shall be preserved. But, O 
England, England ! if thou obstinately wilt return into Egypt, that is, 
if thou contract marriage, confederacy, or league with such princes as 
do maintain and advance idolatry, such as the Emperor, which is no 
less enemy unto Christ than sver was Nero ; if for the pleasure and 
friendship of such princes, I say, thou return to thy old abominations 
before used under Papistry; then, assuredly, O England! thou shalt 
be plagued and brought to desolation, by the means of those whose 
favour thou seekest, and by whom thou art procured to fall from 
Christ, and to serve Antichrist.” These were the lessons now incul¬ 
cated upon the people. • 

Mary, therefore, the only child surviving of Queen Katharine of 
Spain, King Henry’s first wife, ^cceeded Queen of England j one 
very much addicted to the Poiie and papal superstitions. She, or 
rather some of her friends in London for her, on the 19th day of 
July, that is, thirte^ days after King Edward’s death, issued out a 
proclamation, entitling herself supreme Head of the Churches of Eng¬ 
land and Ireland, signifying to her loving subjects, “that she took 
upon her the crown imperial of the realms of England and Ireland, 
and title of France; and that she was in lawful and just possession of 
the same: assuring them, that in reputing and taking her forltheir 
natural liege sovereign Lady and Queen, they should find her their 
benign and gracious Lady, as others her most noble progenitors had 
been.” But Grafton, the printer of this proclamation, found her 
not so; soon after turning him out of»his place of printing sjate-papers, 
(which he seems to have had by letters patent from King Edward, or 
his father,) and constituting John Cawood her printer in his room. 
And this, no question, because Grafton was a Protestant, and had 
printed the Bible in English, and the public books.of religion in the , 
former reign : nor was this all the hard measure he found; for the 
next month he was clapped up in prison. 

She was proclaimed between five and six of the dock in the after¬ 
noon, by four trumpeters and three heralds of arms. There were 
present the Earls of Arundel, Shrewsbury, Pembroke, also the Lord 
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Treasurer, Lord Privy Seal, Lord Cobham, Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. Sir John Mason, the Lord Mayor, and divers other noblemen. 
This proclamation was published at the Cross in Cheap : from whence 
they went unto St. Paul’s; and there was sung TV Deum lau- 
damus, with songs, and the organs playing. All the bells throughout 
London rung; every street enlightened with bonfires, and everywhere 
tables set out furnished with beer and wine for all comers; and much 
money thrown about. By whidh significations the people show'ed 
their complacency in the right legal heir’s succeliiion. 

The Duke of Northumberland,* who was departed a few days ago 
with a force against the Queen, to establish his daughter-in-law, (who, 
by his means, was seated upon the throne,) thought he had secured all 
at home: but the nobles, as soon as he was gone, and, some of them 
his confidants, turned about for Maiy. And on the aist of July, the 
Duke being then in Cambridge, was seized as a traitor, with divers 
lords and knights in his company. And, on the same day, was Queen 
Mary proclaimed in the same town; and so throughout all England. 
And thus, on a sudden, aU that fine-spun laboured artifice of consti¬ 
tuting a new queen, contrary to a law in force, came to nothing, and 
brought ruin upon the contrivers .—Ecclesiastical Memorials. 


137.—EXCAVATIONS AT NIMROUD. 

[Layard, 1817. 

[Austen Henry Layard was born in Paris, March £, 1817. In 1839 travelled 
through Albania to Constantinople, where he acted as correspondent to a London 
newspaper. In 1845 he commenced his excavations at Nineveh, and succeeded in 
exhuming several specimens of Assyrian art, many of which have been placed in the 
British Museum. He was appoint^ Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Adairs in 
l8sSi and sat for Aylesbury from that year tiU 1837, when he lost his seat. In i860 
he was returned for Southwark, and in 1861 was re-appointed Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Afiairs. His “ Nineveh and its Remains” appeared in 1848, and 
“ Monuments of Nineveh” in 1849.] 

I HAD slept little during tJie night. The hovel in which we had taken 
shelter, and its inmates, did not invite slumber; but such scenes and 
companions were not new to me: they could have been forgotten, 
had my brain been less excited. Hopes, long cherished, were now to 
realized, or were to end in disappointment. Visions of palaces 
under ground, of gigantic monsters, of sculpmted figures, and end¬ 
less inscriptions, floated before me. 


• #tE taken prisoner at Cambridge July ai, 1553, sent to the Tower July *s> 
tried Aug. 18, and beheaded Aug. 22. 
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After forming plan after plan for removing the earth, and extri¬ 
cating these treasures, I fancied myself wandering in a maze of 
chambers from which I could find no outlet. Then again, aR was 
re-buried, and I was standing on the grass-covered mound. Exhausted, 
I was at lengtli sinking into sleep, when hearing the voice of Awad, I 
rose from my caqiet, and joined him outside the hovel. 

The day already dawned; he had returned with six Arabs, who 
agreed for a small sum to work undfr my directicjp. 

The lofty cone and broad mound of Nimroud broke like a dis¬ 
tant mountain on the morning sky. But how changed was the 
scene since my former visit! The ruins. were no longer clothed 
with verdure and many-coloured flowers; no signs of habitation, not 
even the black tent of the Arab, was seen upon the plain. The eye 
wandered over a parched and barren waste, across which occasionaUy 
swept the whirlwind dragging with it a cloud of sand. About a mile 
from us was the small village of Nimroud, like Naifa, a heap of 
ruins. 

Twenty minutes’ walk brought us to the principal mound! The 
absence of all vegetation enabled me to examine the remains with 
which it was covered. Broken pottery and fragments of bricks, both 
inscribed with the cuneiform character, were strewed on all sides. 
The Arabs watched my motions 4s I wandered to and fio, and ob¬ 
served with surprise the objects I had collected. They joined, how¬ 
ever, in the search, and brought me handfuls of rubbish, amongst 
which I found with joy the fragment of a bas-relief. The material 
on which it was caived had been exposed to fire, and resembled, in 
every respect, the burnt gypsum of Khorsabad. Convinced from this 
discoveiy that sculptured remains must still exist in some part of the 
mound, I sought for a place where excavations might be commenced 
with a j)rospcct of success. Awad led me to a piece of alahaster 
which appeared above the soil. We could not remove it, and on 
digging downward, it proved to be the upper part of a large slab. I 
ordered all the men to work round it, and they shortly uncovered 
a second slab to which it had been,united^ Continuing m the same 
line, we came upon a third ; and, in the couise of the morning, 
laid bare ten more, the whole forming a square, with one stone 
missing at the N.W. corner. It was evident that the top of a 
chamber had been discovered, and that the gap wp its.entrance. «I ^ 
now dug down the face of the stones, and an inscription in the cunei¬ 
form character was soon exposed to view. Similar inscriptions occu¬ 
pied the centre of all the slabs, which were in the best preservation; 
but plain, with the exception of the writing. Leaving hdf the work¬ 
men to uncover as much of the chamber as possible, I led the rest to 
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the S.W. comer of the mound, where I had observed many fragroenis 
of calcined alabaster. 

I fiug at once into the side (rfthe mound, which was here very steep, 
and thus avoided the necessity of removing much earth. We came 
almost immediately to a wall, bearing inscriptions in the same cha¬ 
racter as those already described; but the slabs had evidently been 
exposed to intense heat, were cracked in every part, and, reduced to 
lime, threatened to fall to pieces ,is soon as uncovered. 

Night interrapte^ our labours. I returned to the village well satisfied 
with their result. It was not^ evident that buildings of considerable ex¬ 
tent existed in the mound^ and that although some had been destroyetl 
by fire, others had escaped the conflagration. As there were inscrip¬ 
tions, and as a fragment of a bas-relief had been found, it was natural 
to conclude that sculptures were still buried under the soil. I deter¬ 
mined to follow the search at the N.W. comer, and to empty the 
chamber partly uncovered during<lie day .—Nineveh and its Remains, 
vol. i. ch. ii. 


138.—THE STRAND. 

» [Leigh Hunt, 1784—1859. 

[James Heney Leigh Hunt, born at Southgate, Middlesex, Oct. 19, 1784, was 
. educated at Christ’s Hospital. In 1808 he beramc joint editor of the “ Examiner,” 
and from this time devoted himself entirely to literature. His first effort, “ Juve¬ 
nilia, or a Collection of Poems written between the ages •of twelve and sixteen,” 
appeared in 1801; “The Story of Rimini, a Poem,” appeared in 1816; “ Recollec¬ 
tions of Lord Byron,” in 1828; the “ Legend of Florence, a play,” in 1840; and 
"The Town, its Character and Events,” in 1848. Leigh Hunt, who was a most 
prolific writer, established various periodicals' and wrote several successful dramas. 
Hej-eceived a pension from the Crown in 1847, and died at Highgate, Aug. 28, 

'859-] 

In going through Fleet Street and the Strand, we seldom think that 
the one is named after a rivulet, now running underground, and the 
other from its being on the banks of the river Thames. As little do 
, most of us iancy that there was once a line of noblemen’s houses on 
the one side, and that, at the same time, all beyond tlie other side, to 
Hampstead or Highgate, was open country, with the little hamlet of 
Giles's in,a cojjse. So late as tlie reign of Heniy VIII. we have 
* a print containing ‘the village of Charing. Citizens used to take an 
evening stroll to t' e well now in St. Clement’s Inn. 

In the reign of Edward III. the Strand was an open country road, 
■with a mansion here and there, on the banks of the river Thames, 
most probably a castle or stronghold. In this state it no doubt re- 
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mained during the greater part of the York and Lancaster period. 
From Henry VII.’s time the caistles most likely began to be ex¬ 
changed for mansions of a more peaceful character. These gradually 
increased j and in the reign of Edward VI. the Strand consisted, on 
the south side, of a line mansions with garden walls j and on the 
north, of a single row of houses, behind which all was field. The 
reader is to imagine wall all the way from Temple Bar to Whitehall, 
on his left hand, like that of Kew Palace, or ^ succession of Bur¬ 
lington Gardens j while the line of humbler habitations stood on the 
other side, like a row of sers’ants in waitihg. * 

As wealth increased, not only the importance of rank diminished, 
and the nobles were more content to recollect James’s advice of living 
in the country (where, he said, they looked like .ships in a river, in¬ 
stead of ships at .sea), but the value of ground about London, especially 
on the river side, was so much augmented, that the proprietors of 
these princely mansions were not tlhwilling to turn the premises into 
money. The civil wars had given another jar to the stability of their 
abodes in the metropolis j and in Charles the Second’s time the great 
houiies finally gave way, and were exchanged for streets and whar6. 
An agreeable poet of the last century lets us kno\^ what he used to 
think of this great change in going up the Strand. 

“ Come, Fortescue, sincere experienced friend. 

Thy briefs, thy deeds, and e’en thy fees suspend; 

Come, let us leave the Temple's silent walls; 

Me, business to my distant lodging calls; 

Through the long Strand together let us stray; 

With thee conversing I forget the way. 

Behold that narrow street which steep descends. 

Whose building to the slimy shore extends; 

Here Arundel’s famed structure reared its frame: 

The stR-et alone retains the empty name. 

Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warmed. 

And Raphael’s fair design with judgment charmed. 

Now hangs the bellman’s long; and pasted here 
The coloured prints of Overton ap})ear. 

Where statues breathed, the works of Phidias’ hands, 

A wooden pump, or lonely watch-house stands. 

There Essex’ stately pile adorned the shcfre, 

There Cecil’s, Bedford’s, Villiers’,—now no more.” 

The Town, vol. i. chap. iv. 
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139.—ON A SURVEY OF THE HEAVENS, 

[Kirke-V?hite, 1785—i8o6. 

[Hikry Kirke-White, bom at Nottingham, March 21, 1785, was pUced at a 
stocking-loom, and then articled to a lawyer. A small volume, entitled “ Clifton 
Grove, and other Poems,” published by him in 1803, attracted the attention of 
Southey. In 1804 he went to Cambridge, and fell a victim to consumption, Oct. 
19, 1806. His remains, with an account of his life by Robert Southey, appeared in 
1807. Byron alludes, to Kirke-Wbitd's untimely feite in the following lines 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers— 

“ Unhappy IVhite! while life was in its spring. 

And thy young muse just waved her joyous wing. 

The spoiler swept that soaring lyre away. 

Which else had sounded an immortal lay. 

Oh ! what a noble heart was here undone, 

When Science’ self destroyed her»6vourite son ! 

Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit. 

She sowed the seeds, but death has reaped the fmit. 

’Twas thine own genius gave the fatal blow. 

And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low; 

So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain. 

No more through rolling clouds to soar again. 

Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart. 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart j 
Keen were his pangs, but keener for to feel 
He nursed the pinion whicR impelled the steel; 

While the same plumage that had warmed his nest, 

Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.”] 

YE many twinkling stars, who yet do hoTd 
Your brilliant places in the sable vault 
Of night’s dominions!—Planets, and central orbs 
Of other systems;—big as the burning sun 
Which lights this nether globe,—^yet to our eye 
Small as the glow-worm’s lamp!—^To you J raise 
My lowly orisons, while, all bewildered, • 

My vision strays o’er your ethereal hosts; 

Too vast, too boundless for our narrow mind. 

Warped with low preju 3 ices, to unfold. 

And sagely comprehend. Thence higher soaring. 

Through ye I raise my solemn thoughts to Him, 

The mighty Founder of this wond’rous maze. 

The great Creator! Him! who now sublime. 

Wrapt in the solitary amplitude 
Of boundless space, above the rolling spheres 
Sits on his silent throne, and meditates. 
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The angelic hosts, in their inferior Heaven, 

Hymn to the golden harps his praise sublime. 

Repeating loud, “ The Lord our God is great,” 

In varied harmonies. The glorious sounds 
RoU o’er the air serene. The .iSolian spheres. 

Harping along their viewless boundaries. 

Catch the full note, and cry, “ The Lord is great,” 
Responding to the Seraph^. O’er all. 

From orb to orb, to the remotest verge * 

Of the created world, the sound is borne. 

Till the whole universe i.s full of Him. 

Oh! ’tis this heavenly harmony which now 
In fancy strikes upon my listening ear. 

And thrills my inmbst soul. It bids me smile ,, 

On the vain world and all its bustling cares. 

And gives a shadowy glimpse of future bliss. 

Oh! what is man, when at ambition’s height? 

What even are kings, when balanced in the scale 
Of these stupendous worlds ? Almighty God! 

Thou, the dread Author of these wondrous Vorks, 

Say, canst thou cast on ij»e, poor passing worm. 

One look of kind benevolence ? Thou canst; 

For Thou art full of universal love, 

A.nd in thy boundless goodness wilt impart 
Thy beams as well to me as to the proud. 

The pageant inseets of a glittering hour. 

Oh! when reflecting on tht>se truths sublime. 

How insignificant do all the joys. 

The gauds, and honours of the world appear! 

How vain ambition ! Why has my wakeful lamp 
Outwatched the slow-paced night ?—Why on the page. 
The schoolman’s laboured j)age, have I employed 
The hours devoted by the world to rest, * 

And needful to recruit exliausted nature ? 

Say, can the voice of narrow Fame repay 
The loss of health ? or can the hope of glory 
Lend a new throb unto my laiiguid heart* 

Cool, even now, my feverish aching brow. 

Relume the fires of this deep-sunken eye. 

Or paiut new colours on this pallid cheek ? 
z 
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Say, foolish one, can that unbodied fame, 

For which thou barterest health and happiness. 

Say, can it soothe the slumbers of the grave ? 

Give a new zest to bliss, or chase the pangs 
Of everlasting punishment condign ? 

Alas! how vain are mortal man's desires ! 

How fhiitless his pursuits! Eternal God! 

Guide Thou my footsteps in the way of truth. 

And, oh! 'a.ssist me so to live on earth. 

That I may die in peace, and claim a place 
In thy high dwelling. All but this is folly. 

The vain illusions of deceitful life. 

Remains, 


140.—REDEEMED FROM SIN. 

[Abp. Trench, 1807. 

[Richard Ciienevix Trench, bom Sep. 9, 1807, was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1829, and was soon afterwards ordained. His 
first publication, “ Salvation, and other Poems,” appeared in 1838. Mr. Trench, 
who wa.s Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge, 1845-6, having held' various appoint¬ 
ments in the church, was made Dean of Westminster in 1856, and Archbishop of 
Dublin, Jan. i, 1864. In addition to nuinerous poems. Dr. 'Trench is the author of 
several volumes of sermons, and other works, the best known being “ Notes on the 
Parables,” published in 1841; ‘'Notes on the Miracles of our Lord,” in 1846, and 
“ Five Lectures on the Study of Words,” in 1851.] 

• 

WHAje again is “Know!thyself”—that great saying of the heathen 
phihjtophy, in which, when it turned from being merely physical and 
a speculation about natural appearances, the sun, the moon and the 
stars, j:o the making of man and man’s being the region in which it 
moved, the riddles of humanity the riddles which it sought to solve— 
what was that “ Know thy.self,” that great word in which.it embodied 
and expressed so well its own character and aim, and all that it pro¬ 
posed to effect, but a preparation afar off for a higher word, the 
“ Repent ye,” of the Gospel ? Sinbe, let that precept only be faithfully 
carried out, and in what else could it issue but repentance ? or at least 
in what else but in an earnest longing after this great change of heart 
and life ? For out of tlris self-knowledge what else can grow but self- 
‘IdUthing ? Sd that*men being once come, as they presently must, to a 
consciousness of their error and their departure from goodness and 
truth*'should hate themselves, and flee from themselves to whatever 
WghCT guide was offered them ; to the end that they might become 
mflerent men, and not remain the same which before they were. 
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What could man behold himself, if only he beheld himself aright, but, 
to use the wonderful comparison of Plato, as that sea-god, in whom 
the pristine form was now scarcely to be recognised, so were some limbs 
of his body broken off, and some marred an4 battered by the violence of 
the waves, while to the rest shells and stones and sea-weed had clung 
and overgrown them, till he bore a resemblance rather to some monster 
than to that which by nature he was ? What was man but such a 
wreck of his nobler self, what but !&ch a monster could he show in 
his own eyes, if only he could be prevailed to fix those eyes steadfastly 
upon himself? 

And when men, thus learning their fall, and how great it was, 
learned also to long for their restoration, very interesting and instructive 
is it to observe how Christ realized for yearning souls not only the 
very thing which they asked /or, but that in the very forms under 
which they had asked it; most instructive to observe how the very 
language of Scripture, in which it sets forth the gifts which a Saviour 
brings, was a language which more or less had been used already to set 
forth the blessings which men wanted, or which from others they had 
most imperfectly obtained. The Gospel falls in not only with the 
wants of souls, but witli the expression of those wants* 

I'hus there had continually spoken out in men a sense of that 
which they needed to be done for 9 .hem, as a healing, as a binding up 
of hurts, a stanching of wounds. The arf of the physician did but 
image forth a higher cure and care, which should concern itself not 
with the bodies, but with the souls, of men. They were but the 
branches of one ancf the same discipline, so much so, that the same 
god who was conceived master in one, the soother of passions, was 
master also in the other, the healer of diseases. It was conceived 
of sins as of stripes and wounds, leaving their livid marks, their en¬ 
during scars, on the miserable souls which had committed them, and 
which carried those evidences of their guilt, visibly impressed on tliem 
for ever, into'that dark world, and before those awful judgment-seats, 
whither after death they were bound .—Hulsean Lectures for 1845. 
Lect. vi. Romans vii. ai, 23. 


141.—THE FAVOURITE OF THE PEOPLE. 

[Delolme, 1740—1806. 

[Jean Louie Delolme, born at Geneva, in 1740, followed the profession of an 
advocate. In consequence of the very prominent part which he took in political 
affairs he was compelled to quit his native country, and he settled in England. For 
many years he lived in great poverty, devoting himself almost entirely to literary 
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labours. His "Constitution de i’Angleterre,” &c., written in French, was publishcil 
at Amsterdam, in 1771, and the English edition, translated by himself, appeared 
und* tile tide of “ The Constitution of England,” in 177*. “ The History of the 
Flagellants, or the Advantages of Discipline,” appeared in 1777 , and was re-issued 
under a new title, “ Memorials of Human Superstition,” in 1784. Dclolme, who 
wrote some smaller treatises, returned to Switzerland in 1775, and died July 16. 
j8o6. His life, by John Maegr^or, is prefixed to an edition of “The Gmstitution 
of England,” published in Bohn’s Standard Library' in 1853. Junius speaks of this 
work as “ A performance deep, solid, and ingenious.”] 
a • 

The only man, therefore, who, to persons unacquainted with tlie 
constitution of England, might at first sight appear in a condition to 
put the goveniment in danger, would be one who, by the greatness of 
his abilities and publir: services, might have aetjuired in a high degree 
the love of the jreojric, and obtained a great influence in the House 
of Commons. 

But how great soever tjiis enthusiasm’of the public may be, barren 
applause is the only fruit which the man whom they favour ran 
expect from it. He can hope neither for a dictatorship, nor a consul¬ 
ship, nor in general for any power under the shelter of which he may 
at once safely unmask that ambition w'ith which we might suppose 
him to be actuat^id, or, if we suppose him to have been hitherto free 
from any, grow insensibly corrupt. The only door which the con¬ 
stitution leaves open to his ambitiotj, of whatever kind it may be, is a 
place in the administration, during the pleasure of the king. If, by 
the continuance of his serviies, and the preservation of his influence, 
he becomes able to aim still higher, the only door which again opens 
to him is that of the House of Lords. 

But this advance of the favourite of the people towards the establish¬ 
ment of his greatness is at the same time a grcdit step towards the loss 
of that power which might render him f ormidable. 

Inf the first place, the people, seeing that he is become much less 
dependent on their favour, begin, from that very moment, to lessen 
their attachment to him. Seeing hun moreover distinguished by 
privileges which are the objects of their jealousy, I mean their political 
jealousy, and member of a bqdy whose interests are frequently 
opposite to theirs, they immediately conclude that tliis great and new 
dignity cannot have been acquired but through a secTet agreement to 
betray them. Their favourite, thus suddenly transformed, is going, 
they make bo doubt, to adopt a conduct entirely opposite *to that 
which has till then been the cause of his advancement and high 
reputation, and, in the compass of a few hours, completely to renounce 
those principles which he has so long and so loudly professed. In this, 
certainly, the people are mistaken j but yet neither would they be 
wtong, if they feared that a zeal hitherto so warm, so constant, I will 
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even add, so sincere, when it CQncurred with their favourite’s private 
interest] would—being thenceforth often in opposition t» it— 
become gradually much abated. 

Nor is this all; the favourite of the people does not even find in his 
new dignity all the increase of greatness and iclat. that might at first 
be imagined. Hitherto he was, it is true, only a private individual; 
but then he was the object in whic|^ the whole nation interested them¬ 
selves ; his actions and words were set forth in tlfe public prints; and 
he everywhere met with applause and acclamation. 

All these tokens of public favour are, I know, sometimes acquired 
very lightly; but they never last long, wliatever people may say, unless 
real services are performed: now, the title of benefactor to the nation, 
when deserved, and universally bestowed, is certainly a very liandsome 
title, and which does nowise‘require the assistance of outward pomp 
to set it off. Besides, though he was only a member of the inferior 
body ol' the legislature, we must observe, he was the first j and the 
word Jh.U is alwa)’s a word of very great moment. 

But now that he is made a lord, all his greatness, which hitherto 
was indeterminate, becomes defined. By granting him privileges 
established and fixed by known laws, that uncertaBity is taken from 
his lustre whicli is of so much importance in those things which depend 
on imagination ; and his value is lowered, just because it is ascertained. 
—The Conititution of England. Book ii. chap. i. 


I4J.—MR. PECKSNIFF AND HIS PUPIL. 

[Dickens, 

[CiiARi.Es Dickens, born at Portsmouth in 1812, was for a short time an attom^’s 
clerk, and tpen became a reporter. Some of his contributions to the Morning 
Chronicle were republished in l8,t6, under the title “Sketches by Boz.” This 
was his first work. The first number of the “ Posthumous Papers of the Pick¬ 
wick Club,” completed in twenty parts, gppeared in 1837. “ The Life and Ad¬ 
ventures of Nicholas Nickleby ” followed in 1839, “ Martin dhuzzlewit ” in 

1844. Mr. Dickens was the first editor of Bentley’s Miscellany, which appeared in 
Jan. 1837. In 1841, he visited America, and on his return in 1842, published his 
“ American Notes fur General Circulation.” In 1843 be published “ A Christmas 
Carol,” a new style of Christmas book, of which series four more appeared, vi»., 
“ The Chimes ” in 1844, “ The Cricket on the Hearth ” in Jan. 1846, “The Battle 
of Life” in Dec. 1846, and “ The Haunted Man and the Ghost’s Bargain” in Dec. 
1848. Mr. Dickens was the first editor of the Daily News, established Jan. i, 1846, 
and he brought out a new weekly periodical entitled " Household Words ” in 1851. 
It ceased in 1859, when “ All the Year Round” was established in its place. Mr. 
Dickens is the author of several other works. The first number of “ Our Mutual 
Friend” appeared in May, 1864.] 
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Mk. Pecksniff had clearly not expected them for hours to come; for 
he was surrounded by open books, and was glancing from’ volume 
to volume, with a black-lead pencil in his mouth, and a pair of com¬ 
passes in his hand, at a vast number of mathematical diagrams, of such 
extraordinary shapes that they looked like designs for fireworks. 
Neither had Miss Charity expected them, tor she was busied, with a 
capacious wicker basket before her, in making impracticable nightcaps 
for the poor. Neither had Miss Mercy expected them, for she was 
sitting upon her stool, tying on the—oh, good gracious!—the petticoat 
of a large doll that she was dressing for a neighbour's child ; really, 
quite a grown-up doll, w'hich made it more confusing: and had its 
little bonnet dangling by the ribbon from one of her fair curls, to 
which she had fastened it, lest it should be lost, or sat upon. It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to conceive a family so thoroughly taken 
by surprise as the Pecksniff's were on this occasion. 

“Bless my life!” said Mr. Pecksniftj looking up, and gradually ex¬ 
changing his abstracted face for one of joyful recognition. “Here 
already! Martin, my dear boy, I am delighted to w'elcome you to 
my poor house!” 

With this kind greeting, Mr. Pecksniff fairly took him to his arms, 
and patted him several times upon the back with his right hand the 
while, as if to express that his feelings during the embrace were too 
much for utterance. ' 

“ But here,” he said, recovering, “ are my daughters, Martin : my 
two only children, whom (if you ever saw them) /ou have not beheld 
—ah, these sad family divisions!—since you were infants together. 
Nay, my dears, why blush at being detected in your every-day pursuits ? 
We had prepared to give you the reception of a visitor, Martin, in our 
little, room of state,” said Mr. Pecksniff, smiling, “ but 1 like this 
better—I like this better!” 

Oh, blessed star of Innocence, wherever you may be, 4 iow did you 
glitter in your home of ether, when the two Miss Pecksniffs put forth, 
each her lily hand, and gave the same, with mantling cheeks, to 
Martin ! How did you twinkle,’ as if fluttering with sympathy, when 
Mercy, reminded of the bonnet in her hair, hid her fair face and 
turned her head aside : the while her gentle sister plucked it out, and 
smote her, with a sister’s soft reproof, upon her buxom shoulder! 

■ “And how,” said Mr. Pecksniff, turning round after the contem¬ 
plation of these passages, and taking Mr. Pinch in a friendly manner 
by the elbow, “how has our friend here used you, Martin?” 

“Very well indeed, sir. We are on the best terms, I assure you.” 

“ Old Tom Pinch 1 ” said Mr. Pecksniff, looking on him with 
afliectionate sadness. " Ah! It seems but yesterday that Thomas was 
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a boy, fresh from a scholastic course. Yet yeaw have passed, I think, 
since Thomas Pinch and I first walked the world togetlier!” 

Mr. Pinch could say nothing. He was too much moved. But he 
pressed his master’s hand, and tried to thank him. 

“ And Thomas Pinch and I,” said Mr. Pecksniff, in a deeper voice, 
" will walk it yet, in mutual faithfulness and friendship ! And if it 
comes to pass that either of ns be ri^ over, in any of those busy cross¬ 
ings which divide the streets of life, the other will convey him to the 
hospital in Hope, and sit beside his bed in Bounty !” 

“ Well, well, well!” he added in a happier tone, as he shook Mr. 
Pinch’s elbow, hard. “ No more of this ! Martin, my dear friend, 
that you may be at home within these walls, let me show you how 
we live, and where. Come !” 

With that he took up a lighted candle, and, attended by his young 
relative, prepared to leave the room. At the door he stopped. 

“ You’ll bear us company, Tom Pinch ?” 

Ay, cheerfully, tliough it had beeti to death, would Tom have 
followed him: glad to lay down his life for such a man! 

“This," said Mr. Pecksniftj opening the door of an opposite 
parlour, “ is the little room of state I mentioned t» you. My girls 
have pride in it, Martin! This,’’ opening another door, “ is the little 
chamber in which my works (sli^t things at best) have been con¬ 
cocted. Portrait of myself, by Spiller. Bust by Spoker. The latter 
is considered a good likeness. I seem to recognise something about 
the left-hand cornea of the nose, myself." 

Martin thought it was very like, but scarcely intellectual enough. 
Mr. Pecksniff observed that the same fault had been found with it 
before. It was remarkable it should have struck his young relation 
too. He was glad to see he had an eye for art. ^ 

“ Various books, you observe,” said Mr. Pecksniff, waving his hand 
towards the. wall, “ connected with our pursuit. I have scribbled 
myself, but have not yet published. Be careful how you come up 
stairs. This,” opening another door, " is my chamber. I read here 
when the family suppose I have retffed to rest. Sometimes I injure 
my health, rather more than I can quite justify to myself, by doing 
SO; but art is long and time is short. Every facility you see for 
jotting down crude notions, even here.” 

These latter words were explained by his pointing to a small roudd • 
table, on which were a lamp, divers sheets of paper, a piece of India 
rubber, and a case of instruments : all put ready, in case an architec¬ 
tural idea should come into Mr. PecfcnifFs head in the night; in 
which event he would instantly leap out of bed, and fix it for ever. 

Mr. Pecksniff opened another door on the same floor, and shut it 
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again, all at once, as if it were a Blue Chamber. But before be had 
well done so, he looked smilingly round, and said, “ Why not ? 

Martin couldn’t say why not, because he didn't know anything at 
all about it. So Mr. Pecksniff answered himself, by throwing open 
the door, and saying: 

"My daughters’ room. A poor first-floor to us, but a bower to 
rtwtn Vejyneat Very airy. Plants you observe;•hyacinths; books 
again; birds.” These birds, by the bye, comprised in aU one stagger¬ 
ing old sparrow without a tail, which had been borrowed expressly 
from the kitchen. “Such trifles as girls love are here. Nothing 
more. Those who seek heartless splendour, would seek here in vain.” 

With that he led them to the floor above. 

"This,” said Mr. Pecksniff, tlirowing wide the door of the memo¬ 
rable two-pair front; “ is a room where some talent has been deve¬ 
loped, I believe. This is a room in which an idea for a steeple 
occurred to me, that I may one day give to the world. We work 
here, my dear Martin. Some architects have been bred in tliis room : 
a few, I think, Mr. Pinch?” 

Tom fully assented; and, what is more, fully believed it. 

“You see,” said Mr. Pecksniff', passing the candle rapidly from roll 
to roll of paper, “ some traces of our doings here. Salisbury Cathe¬ 
dral from the north. From the s‘i)uth. From the east. From the 
west. From the south-east. From the nor’-west. A bridge. An 
alms-house. A jail. A church. A powder-magazine. A wine- 
cellar. A portico. A summer-house. An ice-hpuse. Plans, eleva¬ 
tions, sections, every kind of thing. And this,” he added, having by 
this time reached another large chamber on the same story, with fottr 
little beds in it, “this is your room, of which Mr. Pinch here, is the 
quiet sharer. A southern aspect; a charming prospect; Mr. Pinch's 
little'library, you perceive; every-thing agreeable and appropriate. If 
there is any additional comfort you would desire to have here at any 
time, pray mention it. Even to strangers—far less to you, my dear 
Martin—there is no restriction on that point.” 

It was undoubtedly true, and may be stated in corroboration of Mr. 
Pecksniff, that any pupil had the most liberal permission to mention 
anything in this way that suggested itself to his fancy. Some yomig 
gentlemen had gone on mentioning the very same thing for five years 
, vfithout ever'being stopped. 

“ The domestic assistants,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ sleep above; and 
tliat is all.” After which, and listening complacently as he went, to 
the encomiums passed by his young fiiend on the arrangements gene¬ 
rally, he led the way to the parlour again .—Martin ChuKdewU, 
chap. v. 
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143.—THE ISLAND OF UTOPIA. 

[Si» T. Mor*, 1480—•S3S. 

[Thomas More, born in Milk Street, London, in 148^ wm educated at Oxford, 
where he formed a friendship with Erasmus. He applied himself to the study of 
the law, was made a Privy Councillor in 1516, and Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1523. Henry VllL sought his society, and cm the foil of Wolsey in 1529 
gave him die Great Seal Oct. 17. Sir Thomas More, disapjraving of the King’s 
divorce from Catherine of Aragon, resigned the Chancdjprship May t6, 1532, was 
attainted in 1534, condemned for denying the King’s supremacy July 1, imj, and 
beheaded on Tower Hill July 6.* He was the author of several works; %e best 
known of which are his “ Life of Richard Ill.” written in English, and first pub¬ 
lished in 1641, and the " Utopia,” written in Latin, published in 1315, of which a 
translation by Ralphe Robynson appeared in 1351. It has been frequently trans¬ 
lated. Bishop Burnet’s version was published in 1684. There are numerous 
biographies of this illustrious man, of whom Era-smus wrote, “ What mind was 
ever framed by nature more geutle, more pleasing, more gifted? It is incrediUe 
what a treasure of old books is found heref for and wide. There is so much erudi¬ 
tion, not of a vulgar and ordinary kind, but recondite, accurate, ancient, both Latin 
and Greek, that you would not seek anything in Italy but the pleasure of travelling.”] 

The island of Utopia, in the middle of it, where it is broadest, is two 
imndred miles broad, and holds almost at the same breadth over a 
great part of it; but it grow's narrower towards bot^ ends. Its figure 
is not unlike a crescent; between its horns, the .sea comes in eleven 
miles broad, and spreads itself into a great bay, which is environed 
with land to the compass of about five hundred miles, and is well 
secured from winds; there is no great current in the bay, and the 
whole coast is, as jt were, one continued harbour, which gives all that 
live in Uie island great convenience for mutual commerce: but the 
entry into the bay, what by rocks on one hand, and shallows on the 
other, is very dangerous. In the middle of it there is one single rock 
which appears above w'ater, and so is not dftpgerous; on the top 
of it there is a tower built, in which a garrison is kept. The!* other 
roi;ks lie under water, and are very dangerous. The clrannel is known 
only to the* natives, so that if any stranger should enter into the bay 
without one of their pilots, he would run a great danger of ship¬ 
wreck : for even tliey themselves could not pass it sate if ^ some marks 
that are on their coast did not direct their way; and if these should be 
but a little shifted, any fleet that might come against them, how 
great soever it were, would be certainly lost. 

On the other side of the island there are liketyise many harbours^ 
and tlie coast is so fortified, both by nature and art, that a small 
number of men can hinder the descent of a great army. But they 
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report (and there remain good marks of it to make it credible) that 
this was no island at first, but a part of the continent. Utopus, that 
conquered it (whose name it still carries, for Abraxa was its first name), 
and brought the rude and uncivilized inhabitants into such a good 
government, and to that measure of politeness, that they do now far 
excel all the rest of mankind; having soon subdued them, he designed 
to separate them from the continent, and to bring the sea quite about 
them, and in order* to that, he made a deep channel to be digged, 
fifteen miles long: that the natives might not think he treated them 
like slaves, he not only forced the inhabitants to work at it, but like¬ 
wise his own soldiers: and having set vast numbers of men to work, 
he brought it to a speedy conclusion, beyond all men’s expectations. 
By this, their neighbours, who laughed at the folly of the undertaking 
at first, were struck with admiration and terror when they saw it 
brought to perfection. There are fifty-four cities in the island, all 
large and well built. The manners, customs, and laws of all their 
cities are the same, and they are all contrived as near in the .same 
manner as the ground op which they stand will allow : the nearest lie 
at least twenty-four miles distance from one another, and the mo.st re¬ 
mote are not so far distant but that a man can go on foot in one day 
from it to that which lies next it. Every city sends three of their wisest 
senators once a jrear to Amaurot, ffar consulting about their common 
concerns: for that is the chief town of the island, being situated near 
the centre of it, so that it is the most convenient place for their 
assemblies. Every city has so much ground set off, for its jurisdiction 
that there is twenty miles of soil round it assigned to it; and where 
the towns lie wider they have much more ground : no town desires to 
enlarge their bounds; for they consider themselves rather as tenants 
than landlords of their soil. They have built over all tlie country 
farm-houses for husbandmen, which are well contrived, and are fur¬ 
nished with all things necessary for country labour. Inhabitants are 
sent by turns from the cities to dwell in them; no country family has 
fewer than forty men and women in it, besides two slaves. There is 
a master and a mistress set over tvery family, and over thirty families 
there is a magistrate settled. Every year twenty of this family come 
' back to the town, after they have stayed out two years in the country; 

and in their room there are other twenty sent from the town, that they 
, niay learn countryi work from those that have been already one year 
hi the country, which they must teach those that come to tliem the 
next year from the town. By this means such as dwell in those 
country farms are never ignorant of agriculture, and so commit no 
errors in it, which might otherwise be fatal to them and bring them 
under a scarcity of com. But though there is every year such a 
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shifting of the husbandmen, that none may be forced against his 
mind to follow that hard course of living too long, yet many ^ong 
them take such pleasure in it, that they desire leave to continue many 
years in it. These husbandmen labour the ground, breed cattle, hew 
wood, and convey it to the towns, either by land or water, as is most 
convenient. They breed an infinite multitude of chickens in a very 
curious manner; for the hens do jiot sit and hatch them, but they 
lay vast numbers of eggs in a gentle and equal* heat, in which they 
are hatched; and they are no sooner out of the shell and able to stir 
about, but they seem to consider those that feed them as their mothers, 
and follow them as other chickens do the hen that hatched them. 
They breed very few horses, but tho.se they have are full of mettle, 
and are kept only for exercising their youth in the art of sitting and riding 
of them; for they do not put them to any work eitlier of ploughing 
or carriage, in which they employ oxen: for though horses are 
.stronger, yet they find oxen can hold out longer; and as they are not 
subject to .so many di.seases, so they are kept upon a less charge and 
with le.s.s trouble: and when they are so worn out that they are no 
more fit for labour they are good meat at last. They .sow no com 
but that which is to be their bread, for they drink either wine, cider, or 
perry^ and often water, .sometimes pure, and sometimes boiled with 
lioney or licorice, with which tHey abound, and though they know 
exactly well how much corn will serve every town, and all that 
tract of country which belongs to it, yet they sow much more and 
breed more cattle* than are necessary for their own consumption; 
and they give that overplus of which they make no use to their 
neighbours. When they w'ant anything in the country which it does 
not produce, they fetch Uiat from the town, without carrying anything 
in exchange for it; and the magistrates of the town take care to 
see it given them, for they meet generally in the town once a rnonth, 
upon a festival day. When the time of harvest comes the magis¬ 
trates in the country send to those in the towns, and let them know 
how many hands they will need for reaping the harvest; and the 
number they call for being sent to thbm, they commonly despatch it all 
in one day.— Utopia, or the Happy Republic ; a Philosophical Romance. 
Book ii. 


144.—M E C C A. 

[Burckhardt, 1J84—i8iy. 

[Jean Louis Burckhardt, bom at Lausanne in Switzerland, Nov. 24, 1784 , was 
educated at Letpsic and Gottingen. He came to London in 1806, and left Malta, 
under the auspices of the Alfican Association, to explore the route of Hornemann in 
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the interior of Africa, Feb. 14, 1809. Having visited Damascus, Aleppo, Nubia, 
Mount Sjpai, Upper Egypt, Mecca, he was seized with dysentery at Cairo, whilst 
wm*ng for the Fezzan caravan, and died Oct. ig, 1817, without having atrained 
the main object of his mission—a visit to Central Africa. The African Association 
undertook the publication of his journals. His “Travels in Nubia” appeared in 
1819; “Traveb in Syria and the Holy Land,” in 182*; “Travels in Arabia,” in 
1829; “Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys,” in 18.40, and “Arabic Proverbs; or 
the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians illustrated from thdr Prover¬ 
bial Sayings,” in 1830^ A life of Burckfardt is prefixed to his “Travels in Arabia.”] 

Mekka is dignified among the Arabs with many lofly-sounding titles. 
The most common are Om el Kora (the mother of towns); K1 Mo- 
•sherefe (the noble); Beled al Ameyn (the region of the faithful). 
Firuzabadi, the celebrated author of the Kamus, has composed a 
whole treatise on the different names of Mekka. This town is situated 
in a valley, narrow and sandy, the main direction of which is from 
nortli to south; but it inclines towards the north-west near the soutliem 
extremity of the town. In breadth this valley varies from one hun¬ 
dred to seven hundred paces, the chief part of the city being placed 
where the valley is most broad. In the narrower part are single rows 
of houses only, or detached shops. The town itself covers a space of 
about fifteen hundred paces in length, from the quarter called El 
Shebeyka, to the extremity of the Mala; but the whole extent of 
ground comprehended under the denomination of Mekka, from the 
suburb called Djerouel (where is the entrance from Djidda) to tlte 
suburb called Moabede (on the Tayf road), amounts to three thousand 
five hundred paces. The mountains inclosing jhis valley (which 
before the town was built, the Arabs had named Wady Mekka or 
Bekka) are from two to five hundred feet in height, completely barren 
and destitute of trees. The principal chain lies on the eastern side of 
the town; the valley slopes gently towards the south, where stands the 
quarter called El Mesfale (the low place). The rain-water from the 
town is lost towards the south of Mesfale in the open valley named 
WadyelTarafeyn. Most of the town is situated in the valley itself; but 
there are also parts built on the sides of the mountains, principally of 
the eastern- chain, where the primitive habitations of the Koreysah 
and the ancient town appear to have been placed. 

Mekka may be styled a handsome town ; its streets are in general 
broader than those of eastern cities; the houses lofty, and built of 
stone; and the numerous windows that face the street gives them a 
more lively and European aspect than those of Egypt or Syria, where 
the houses present but few windows towards the exterior. Mekka 
(like Djidda) contains many houses three stories high ; few at Mekka 
are whitewashed; but the dark grey colour of the .stone is much pre¬ 
ferable to the glaring white that offends the eye in Djidda. In most 
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towns of the Levant the narrowTiess of a street contributes to its cool¬ 
ness : and in countries where wheel-carriages are not used, a space 
that allows two loaded camels to pass each other is deemed suflSBient. 
At Mekka, however, it was necessary to leave the passages wide, for 
the innumerable visitors who here crowd together; and it is in tlie 
houses adapted for tlie reception of pilgrims and other sojourners, that 
the windows are so contrived as to command a view of the streets.— 
Travels in Arabia. 


145.—THE CAVALRY CHARGE AT BALAKLAVA. 

[W. H. Russeu., iSii. 

[W111.IAM Howard Russeli, born at Lily Vale, in the county of Dublin, March 28, 
1821, and cducatcil at Trinity College, Dublin, joined the staff of the Times in 1843, 
and was called to the bar in 1850. llis letters in the Times from the Crimea, which 
attracted considerable attention, were rc|)ublished in 1855-6, and have gone through 
several editions. Mr. Russell joined Lord Clyde’s head-quarters in India in 185;, 
went as special correspondent to America in 1861, and was on board the Great 
F.uslern in the unsuccessful attempt to lay the Atlantic Telegraph in 1865. Mr. 
Russell’s " Diary in India” appeared in 1860, “ My Diary North and South” in 
1865, and “ The Atlantic Telegraph ” in 1865. The Army atld Navy Gazette was 
establLshed by Mr. Russell in 1859.] 

• 

The cavalry who have been pursuing the Turks on the right are 
coming up to the ridge beneath us, which conceals our cavalry from 
view. The heavy brigade in advance is drawn up in two lines. The 
first line consists of'the Scots Grey.s, and of their old companions in 
glory, the Eimiskilleiis ; the second of the 4th Royal Irish, of the 5th 
Dragoon Guards, and of the 1st Royal Dragoons. The Light Cavalry 
Brigade is on their left, in two lines also. The silence is oppressive ; 
between the tannon bursts one t;an hear the champing of bits anfl the 
clink of sabres in the valley below. The Rassians on their left drew 
breath for a luomcnt, and then in one grand line dashed at tlie High¬ 
landers. The ground flies beneath tlieir horses’ feet; gathering speed 
at every stride, they dash on towards.that thin red streak topped with 
a line of ' steel. The Turks fire a volley at eight hundred* yards, and 
run. As the Russians come within six hundred yards, down goes 
that line of steel in front, and out rings a rolling volley of Minic 
musketry. The distance is too great; the Russians are,not checked,, 
but still sweep onward through the smoke, with the whole force of' 
horse and man, here and there knocked over by the shot of our bat¬ 
teries above. WitWbreathless suspense eveiy one awaits the bursting 
of the wave upon thfe line of Gaelic rock ; but ere they come within 
a hundred and fifty yards, another deadly volley flashes from the 
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leveled rifle, and carries death and terror into the Russians. They 
wheel about, open files right and left, and fly back faster than they 
came? “ Bravo, Highlanders! well done!" shout the excited spec¬ 
tators; but events thicken. The Highlanders and their splendid 
front are soon forgotten, men scarcely have a moment to think of this 
feet, that the 93rd never altered their formation to receive tlial tide of 
horsemen. “ No,” said Sir Colin Campbell, “ I did not think it 
worth while to form them even Tour deep!’’ The ordinary British 
line, two deep, was quite sufiident to repel the attack of these Musco 
vite cavaliers. Our eyes were, howe\er, turned in a moment on our 
own cavalry. Wc saw Brigadier-General Scarlett ride along in front 

of his massive squadrons. • The Russians—evidently corps d'cHle _ 

their light blue jackets embroidered with silver lace, were advancing 
on their left, at an easy gallop, towards the brow of the hill. A 
forest of lances glistened in their rear, and several .squadrons ol grey- 
coated dragoons moved up quickly to support them as thev reached 
the summit. The instant they came in sight the trumpets of our 
cavalry gave out the warning blast which told us all that in another 
mornent we should see the shock of battle beneath our very eyes. 
Lord Raglan, all his stalf and escort, and groups of otfice’rs, the 
Zouaves, French generals and officers, and bodies of French infantry 
on the height, were spectators of,the scene, as though they were 
looking on the stage from the boxes of a theatre. Nearly every one 
dismounted and sat down, and not a word was said. The Russians 
advanced down Uie hill at a slow canter, which they chaiKwd to a 
trot, and at last nearly halted. Their first line was at least double the 
len^b of ours it was three times as deep. Behind them was a 
similar line, equally strong and compact. They evidently despised 
their insignificant looking enemy, but the time was come The 
tmmpets rang out again through the valley, and the Greys and Ennis- 
falkners went right at the centre of the Russian cavalry. I’he space 

forthefull jilayof their sword gyms. Tl.e Russian line brin"s for- 
warf each wing as our ravalry advance, and threatens to annihilate 
Item as th^ pass on. Tuniing a little to their left so as to meet the 
i^ian nght the Greys rnsh on with a cheer that thrills to every 
heart the wild sh9ut of the Emiiskilleners rises through the air^ 
the ^me instant. As Ijghtning flashes through a cloul the Greys 

shilk rT” of Russians. t 4 

shock was ,^tTor a moment, Ihere was a clash of steel and a light 

play of sword-blades m the air, and then the Greys and the redcoats d^ 
appear in the midst of the shaken and quivering columns. In another 
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moment we see them emerging and dashing on with diminished 
numbers, and in broken order, against the second line, which is 
advancing against them as fast as it can to retrieve the fortune ctf the 
charge. It was a terrible moment. "God help them! they are 
lost!” was the exclamation of more than one man, and the thought 
of many. With unabated fire the noble hearte dashed at their enemy. 
It was a fight of heroes. The first line of Russians, which had been 
smashed utterly by our charge, anti had fled of" at one flank and 
towards the centre, were coming back to swallow up our handful of 
men. By sheer steel and sheer courage, Enniskillener and Scot w’ere 
winning their desperate way right through the enemy’s stjuadrons, 
and already grey horses and red coats had appeared right at the rear 
Ilf the second mass, when, with irresistible force, like one bolt from a 
bow, the 1st Royals, the 4th Dragoon Guards, and the 5th Dragoon 
(iuards rushed at the remnanfs of the first line of the enemy, went 
through it as though it were made of pasteboard, and dashing on the 
second body of Russians as they were still disordered by the terrible 
assault of the Greys and their companions, put them to utter rout. 

This Russian Horse in less than five minutes after it met our 
dragoons, was flying with all its speed before a force certainly not 
lialf its .strength. K. cheer burst from every lip—in the enthusiasm, 
otficers and men took off their cttjts and shouted with delight, and 
thus kt'eping up the scenic character of their position, they clapped 
their hands again and again. Lord Raglan at once despatched Lieu¬ 
tenant Curaon, aide-de-camp, to convey his congratulations to Briga¬ 
dier-General Scarlett, and to say “Well done.” The gallant old 
officer’s face beamed with pleasure when he received the message. 
“ 1 beg to thank his lordship very sincerely,” was his reply. The 
cavalry did not long pursue the enemy. Their loss was very slight— 
about thirt)'-five killed and wounded in both affairs. There werff not 
more than four or five men killed outright, and our most material loss 
was from the cannon playing on our heavy dragoons afterwards, when 
covering the retreat of our light cavalry .—Tke War, from the Landing 
at Gallipoli to the Death of Lord Raglan. 


146.—THE LAST DAY. 

[D*. Yoono, 1684—1765. 

[Edward Yovnc, born at Upham in June, 1684, was educated at the University of 
Oxford. Ills first poem, an “ Epistle to Lord Lansdowne,” was published in 17^3. 
“ A Poem on the Last Day” appeared during the same year, " Busiris,” a tragedy, was 
brought out at Drury Lane in 1719, and * TheiEevenge” in 17*1. Young, who took 
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the degree of LL.D. in 1719, entered into holy orders in 17*8, and was afterwards 
afipointed chaplain to George U. He wrote other works in prose and veise, the 
principal being “ The Universal Passion,” seven satires, 1725-6; “ The Complaint; 
or Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and Immortality,” in eight parts, 1742-3; the 
“Centaur not Fabuloas,” in 1755; and his last work, "Resignation,” in two parts, 
in 1762. He was appointed Clerk of the Closet to the Princess Dowager of Wales 
in 1761, and he died April 12, 1765, at Welwyn, Herts, to which living he had 
been presented in 1730. A life of Young was prefixed to an edition of his works 
pubUshed in 1802; another, by the ^ev. J. Mitford, appeared in 1834; and 
another, by J. Doran, in 1851.] 

Indulgent God! oh how shall mortal raise 
His soul to due returns of grateful praise. 

For bounty so profuse to human kind. 

Thy wondrous gift of an eternal mind ? 

Shall I, who some few years ago, was less 
Than worm, or mite, or shadow can express— 

Was Nothing; shall 1 live, when every fire 
And every star shall languish and expire ? 

When earth’s no more, shall I survive above. 

And tlirough the radiant files of angels move ? 

Or, as before the throne of God I stand. 

See new. worlds rolling from His spacious hand. 

Where our adventures shall perhaps be taught. 

As we now tell how Michael sung or fought ’ 

All that has being in full concert join. 

And celebrate the depths of Love Divine! 

But oh! before this blissful state, before 
Th’ aspiring soul this wondrous height can soar. 

The judge, descending, thunders from afar. 

And all mankind is summoned to the Bar. 

This mighty scene I next presume to draw : 

Attend, great Anna, with religious awe. 

Expect not here tlie known successful arts 
To win attention, and command our hearts j 
Fiction, be fer away j 1 ft no machine 
Descending here, no fabled God, be seen; 

Behold the God of Gods indeed descend. 

And worlds unnumbered his approach attend ! 
f Lol the.wide theatre, whose ample space 

Must entertain the whole of human race. 

At heaven’s all-powerful edict is prepared. 

And fenced around with an immortal guard. 

Tribes, provinces, dominions, worlds, o’erflow 
The mighty plain, and deluge all below : 
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And every age, and nation, pours along ; 

Nimrod and Bourbon mingle in the throng: 

Adam salutes his youngest son; no sign 
Of all those ages, which their births disjoin. 

How empty learning, and how vain is art. 

But as it mends the life, and guides the heart ? 

What volumes have been gelled, what time been spent. 
To fix a hero’s birthday, or descent ? • 

What joy must it now yield, what rapture raise. 

To see the glorious race of antient days ? 

To greet those worthies, who perhaps have stood 
Illustrious on record before the Hood ? 

Alas! a nearer care your soul demands, 

C26sar unnoted in yopr presence stands. 

How vast the concourse ! not in number more 
The waves that break on the resounding shore. 

The leaves that tremble in the shady grove. 

The lamps that gild the spangled vaults above: 

Those overwhelming armies, whose command 
Said to one empire, Fal /; another Stand: , 

Whose rear lay wrapt in night, while breaking dawn 
Roused the broad front, aid called the battle on : 

Great Xerxes’ world in arms, proud Cannea's field, 
Where Carthage taught victorious Rome to yield, 
(Anotlier blow had broke the fates’ decree. 

And earth^had wanted her fourth monarchy) 

Immortal Blenheim, famed Ramillia's host. 

They All are here, and here they All are lost: 

Their millions swell to be discerned in vain. 

Lost as a billow in th' unbounded main. 

The Last Day. 


147.—RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 

[Rev. E. Bickersteth, 1786—1850. 

V 

[Edward Bickersteth, bom at Kirby Lonsdale, Westmoreland, 6farch 19, 1786, 
commenced life as a solicitor, entered the Church in 1815, and was sent by the 
Church Missionary Society, to re-organize their mission stations in Africa. Having 
accomplished this work, he was appointed secretary to the Church Missionary 
Sodety, and in 18,^0 exchanged this post for the living of Watton, Herts, where he 
laboured till his death, which occurred Feb. 24, 1850. The Rev. E. Bickersteth, 
who was a prominent member of the Evangelical section of the Church of England, 
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published numerous sermons and other works. “Scripture Help, desifpied to 
assist in reading the Bible profitably,” “ The Christian Student,” and “ The ^tora- 
tio% of the Jews," are the best known. A collected edition of his works, in 
17 vols, appeared in 1853.] 

Immense have been the stones of offence laid in the way of the Jews, 
by ages of wrong and injury, insult and oppression, and more especially 
by ages of a degraded Christianity. Look only at the present state of, 
the Christian world,, wherever tb^ Jews are scattered and dispersed. 

The churches on the Continent, with the exception of the com¬ 
paratively small, though, blessed be God, increasing number of the 
faithful followers of Christ, have been described as divided into two 
great sects; one, baptized infidels, and the other, worshippers of 
images, all protessiug to be followers of Jesus, but not doing the 
things which he commands. And to this day the Jews are exposed to 
insult and oppression of varied kinds, and are suffering wrongs from 
Christians in name. They behold, in Roman Catholic count rie.s, not 
Christianity in its simplicity, holiness, and loveliness, but a spurious 
profession, deformed with adored crucifixes and images, idolatry of 
created beings, and innumerable and most gross superstitions: or with 
ungodly lives of infidel and licentious men. How can they embrace 
such a Christianity, when they know that for similar sins the Jews 
endured their first captivity in Babylon, and their descendants have 
ever since been witnesses against these sins ? Nor are things better in 
the Greek and Eastern churches; in which pictures are honoured, and 
ignorance, vice, and superstition, dishonour, most fearfully and exten¬ 
sively, the name of Christ. 

And do the Protestant churches present no stumbling-blocks to the 
Jews ? Alas! how much must we sigh over our own churches; when 
they see, in the Reformed cliurchcs, infidelity and formality, ungodli- 
nesseind worldtiness, enmity and bitterness, strife and divisions, railing 
against and devouring each other! Nor do I conceive that our too 
generally accredited system of spiritualizing the prophecies, taking 
all the promises to the Christian church, and leaving all the threaten- 
ings to the Jewish nation, has been a hannless perversion; however 
justly spirifual Christiana are entitled in Christ Jesus to all the promises 
of spiritual blessings, and unbelieving Jews have forfeited them while 
in unbelief: yet is there a rich reserve of blessing for the Jewish 
nation. Nor let us ever forget the apostle’s advice,* sot to boast 
* against the branches that are broken oft’; not to be high-minded, but 
fear. 'What is past, we explain literally, and so must we what is to 
come. To tell the Jews that Zion and Jerusalem mean only the 

* Romans xi. 18—so. 
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Gentile Church; and the land where their forefathers dwelt means 
only Heaven, is wrongfully to leave a stone of offence in their way. 

Oh! when we look back on the dealings of professed ChriSians 
with the Jews, we might think that the directions which Christians 
had received from their divine Master had been, not to labour in¬ 
cessantly in preaching the gospel of peace to them, but “ Despise the 
Jews; mock them in every form inflict pains and cruelties upon 
them : leave everywhere stones of ofrence : make Oiiristianity as hateful 
to them as possible.” Thus have we, in our wickedness, dealt with 
them in the way of imposing penalties and sufferings, instead of in 
Christian love, unwearied patience, and Christ-like compassion, mourn¬ 
ing over them, and seeking to lead them to their only shepherd and 
Saviour. 

And can we think these wrongs leave no guUt on Christendom ? Is 
it in vain that God has said, am jealous for Jerusalem and for Zion 
with a great jealousy. And I am very sore displeased with the heathen 
that are at ease: for 1 was but a little displeased, and they helped 
forward the affliction.”* Most awful are the divine judgments to be 
inflicted on impenitent nations that have heretofore punished the Jews. 
“ I will,” says God, “ feed them that oppress thee witl^tlieir own flesh ; 
and they shall be drunken with their own blood, as with sweet wine.”t 
“ I will undo all that afflict thee.”t* “ The Lord thy God will put all 
these curses upon thine enemies, and on them that hate thee, which 
persecuted tbee.”§— Jiestoratio?/. of the Jews. Sermon preached in St. 
Clement Danes, London, May 8, 18,34.—Isaiah Ixii. 16—la. 


148.—MEMORY IN DIFFERENT INDIVIDUALS. 

[Duo*ld Stewart, 1753—1828. 

[Duoald Stewart, born in Edinburgh, Nov. 22, 175.3, was educated at the*High 
School and University of his native city, and went in 1771 to the university of 
Glasgow. He took charge of the mathematical classes in the university of Edin¬ 
burgh in 1772, was appointed Professor of Mathematics June 14, 1775, and Pro¬ 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in 1785. The first volume of his first work, “ Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Human Mind,”*appeared in March, 1794, the second 
volume in 1814, and the third volume in 1827. Mr. Stewart is the author of 
several other works, the best known being “ Philosophical Essays,” published in 1810: 
and “ The Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man,” in 1828. He 
received the appointment of the writership to the Edinburgh Gazette in 1806, and 
he died at Edinburgh, June ii, 1828. A memoir is givens in Sif W. Hamilto^s 
edition of his collected works, published 1854—58.] 

It is generally supposed, that of all our faculties. Memory is that 
which nature has bestowed in tlie most unequal degrees on different 


* Zetdi i. 14 and 15. f Isaiah xlix. 26. ^ Zeph. iii. 19. $ Deut. xxx. 
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individuals j and it is far from being impossible that this opinion may 
be well founded. If, however, we consider that there is scarcely any 
man* who has not memory suiBcicnt to leam the use of language, and 
to learn to recognise, at the first glance, tlie appearances of an infinite 
number of familiar objects j besitles acquiring such an acquaintance 
with the laws of nature, and the ordinaiy course of human afiairs, as 
is necessary for directing his conduct in life, we shall be satisfied that 
the original disparities among me'n, in this respect, are by no means so 
immense as they seem to be at first view; and that much is to be 
ascribed to diiferent habits of attention, and to a dififereuce of selection 
among the various events presented to tlieir curiosity. 

It is worthy of remark, also, that those individuals who possess 
unusual powers of memory with respect to any one class of objects, 
are commonly as remarkably deficient in some of the other applica¬ 
tions of that faculty. I knew a peraon who, though completely 
ignorant of Latin, was able to repeat over thirty or forty lines of 
Virgil, after having heard them once read to him,—not indeed with 
perfect exactness, but witli such a degree of resemblance, as (all cir¬ 
cumstances considered) was truly astonishing j yet this person (who 
was in the condition of a servant) was singularly deficient in memory 
in all cases in which that faculty is of real practical utility. He was 
noted in every family in which he»had been employed for habits of 
forgetfulness, and could scarcely deliver an ordinary message witliout 
committing some blunder. 

A similar observation, 1 can almost venture to say, will be found to 
app’y to by far the greater ..number of those in' whom this faculty 
seems to exliibit a preternauaal or anomalous degree of force. The 
varieties of memory are indeed wonderful, but they ought not to be 
confounded with inequalities (rf memory. One man is distinguished 
by a‘power of recollecting names, and dates, and genealogies j a second, 
by the multiplicity of speculations, and of general conclusions treasured 
up in his intellect j a third by the facility with which words and com¬ 
binations of words (the ipsissima verba of a speaker or of an author) 
seem to lay hold of his mind j a, fourth by the quickness witli which 
he seizes and appropriates the sense and meaning of an author, while 
the phraseology and style seem altogether to escape his notice; a fifth, 
by his memory for poetry; a sixth, by his memory for music; a 
. seventh, by bis memory for architecture, statuary, and painting, and 
all the other objects of taste which are addressed to the eye. All 
these different powers seem miraculous to those who do not possess 
them i and as they are apt to be supposed by superficial observers to 
be commonly united in the same individuals, they contribute much to 
encourage those exaggerated estimates concerning the original in- 
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equalities among men in mspect to this faculty, which I am now 
endeavouring to reduce to their fiRt standard. 

As the great purpose to which this faculty is subservient, is to enable 
us to collect and to retain, for the future regulation of our conduct, 
the results of our past experience, it is evident that the degree of per¬ 
fection which it attains* in the case of different persons must vary; 
first, with the facility of making t^ie original acquisition; secondly, 
w'ith the permanence of the acquisition; and thirdly, with the quick¬ 
ness or readiness with which the individual is able, on particular 
occasions, to apply it to use. The qualities, therefore, of a good 
memory are, in the first place, to be susceptible} secondly, to be 
retentive} and thirdly, to be ready. 

It is but rarely that these three qualities are united in the - same 
person. We often, indeed, m^et with a memory which is at once 
sasccptible and ready} but I doubt much if such memories be com¬ 
monly very retentive} for the same set of habits which are favourable 
to the two first qualities are adverse to the third. Those individuals, 
for example, who with a view to conversation, make a constant busi¬ 
ness of informing themselves with respect to the popular topics of the 
day, or of turning over tlie ephemeral publications siibservient to the 
amusement or to the politics of the times, are naturally led to cultivate 
a susceptibility and readiness of mefhory, but have no inducement to 
aim at that permanent retention of select ideas which enables the scien¬ 
tific student to combine the most remote materials, and to concentrate 
at will, on a particq^ar object, all the scattered lights of his experience, 
and of his reflections. Such men (as far as my observation has 
reached) seldom possess a familiar or correct acquaintance even with 
those classical remains of our own earlier writers, which have ceased 
to furnish topics of discourse to the cffcles of fashion. A stream of 
novelties is perpetually passing through tiieir minds, and the faint im¬ 
pressions which it leaves soon vanish to make way for others—^like the 
traces which the ebbing tide leaves upon the sand. Nor is this all. In 
proportion as the associating principles which lay the foundation of 
susceptibility and readiness predorainifte in the memory, those which 
form the basis of our'more solid and lasting acquisitions may be ex¬ 
pected to be weakened, as a natural consequence of the general laws 
of our intellectual frame.— Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, ch. vi. § a. • • * 
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149.—LOWOOD SCHOOL. 

[Mbs. Nicholu, i8i6 —1855. 

[Chariotte Bronte, daughte; of a clergyman, was born at TTiomton, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, Aprii 21, 1816. Her &ther removed to Hawonh, in the same 
county in 1821, and his wife died soon after, leaving him with six young children, 
two of whom died at an early age. Charlotte was sentto a school at Cowan Bridge, 
described in her novel, “Jane Eyre,”., in 1824, was removed to another school at 
Roe Hekd in 1831, a^d went to a pensionnal at Brussels in 1842. On her return 
home in 1844, her fiither’s sight begai$ to &il. Charlotte and her sisters, Emily 
Jane,* and Anne,t imder the mms de plume of Gurrer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, pub¬ 
lished a volume of poems in 1846. “Jane Eyre,” a novel ngected by many pub¬ 
lishers, was accepted by Messrs. Smith and Eider, who brought it out in 1847. 
This work established her reputation. “ Shirley” appeared in 1849, and “ Villette” 
in 1852. In the meantime her two surviving sisters and only brother had been cut 
off and she was left alone with her aged father, of whose curat^ the Rev. A. Nicholls, 
she became the wife in 1854. Their union '"as not of long duration, for this gifted 
woman fell a victim to the disease which had carried off the rest of the family, March 
31, i8.<;j. Her life by Mrs. GaskelI,X appeared in 1857, and an unfinished novel in 
the “Cornhill Magazine” for i860.] 

Business now began: the day's Collect was repeated, then certain 
texts of Scripture were said, and to these succeeded a protracted 
reading of chapters in tlie Bible which lasted an hour. By the time 
that exercise was terminated, day had fully dawned. The indefati¬ 
gable bell now sounded for tlie 'fourth time; the classes were mar¬ 
shalled and marched'into another room to breakfast: how glad 1 was 
to behold a prospect of getting something to eat! I was now nearly 
sick from inanition, having taken so little the day, before. 

The refectory was a great, low-ceiled, gloomy room} on two long 
tables smoked basins of something hot, which, however, to my dismay, 
sent forth an odour far from inviting. I saw an' universal manifesta¬ 
tion of discontent when the fumes of the repast met the nostrils of 
tho% destined to swallow it: from the van of the procession, the tall 
girls of the first class, rose the whispered words:—" Disgusting ! the 
porridge is burnt again !” “ Silence!” ejaculated a voice j not dial of 

Miss Miller, but of one of the upper teachers, a little and dark per¬ 
sonage, sn?ardy dressed but of somewhat morose aspect, who installed 
herself at die top of one table, while a more buxom lady presided at 
the other. I looked in vain for her I had first seen the night before; 
she was not visible: Miss Miller occupied the foot of the table where 
I sat, and a "strange foreign-looking, elderly lady, the French teacher, 
as I afterwards found, took the corresponding seat at the other board. 


* Born in 1818, died Dec. 19, 1848. f Bom in 1820, died May 28, 1849. 
J Died suddenly at Alton, Nov. 19, 1865. 
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A long grace was said and a hymn sung j then the servant brought in 
some tea for the teachers and tlie meal began. 

Ravenous, and now very faint, I devoured a spoonful or two oT my 
portion without thinking of its taste; but. the first edge of hunger 
blunted, I perceived I had got in hand a nauseous mess: burnt por¬ 
ridge is almost as bad as rotten potatoes; famine itself soon sickens 
over it. The spoons were moved slqjvly : I saw each girl taste her food 
and try to swallow it; but in most cases the effort u%s soon relinquished. 
Breakfast was over and none had breakfasted. Thanks being returned 
for what we had not got, and a second hymn chanted, the refectory 
was evacuated for the schoolroom. I was one of the last to go out, and 
in passing the tables 1 saw one teacher take a basin of the porridge and 
taste it; she looked at the others; all their countenances expressed 
displeasure, and one of them* the stout one, whispered:—" Abomi¬ 
nable stuff! How shameful!” 

A quarter of an hofir passed before lessons again begun, during 
which the schoolroom was in a glorious tumult; for that space of time 
it seemed to be permitted to talk loud and more freely, and they used 
their privilege. Tlie whole conversation ran on the breakfast, w’hich 
one and all abused roundly. Poor things! it was tlnj sole consolation 
they had. Miss Miller was now the only teacher in the room: a 
group of great girls standing abou# her, spoke with serious and sullen 
gestures. I heard the name of Mr. Brocklehurst pronounced by some 
lipsj at which Miss Miller shook her head disapprovingly; but she 
made no great efl|)rt to check the general wrath : doubtless she 
shared in it. 

A clock in the schoolroom struck nine; Miss Miller left her circle, 
and standing in tlie middle of the room cried:—“ Silence; to your 
seats!” 

Discipline prevailed : in five minutes the confused throng* was 
resolved into order, and comparative silence quelled the Babel clamour 
of tongues. The upper teachers now punctually resumed their posts; 
but still, all seemed to wait. Ranged on benches down the sides of 
the room the eighty girls sat motionless and erect: a quaint assem¬ 
blage they appeared, all with plain locks combed from their faces, not 
a curl visible; in brown dresses, made high and surrounded by a 
narrow tucker about the throat, with little pockets of holland (shaped 
something like a Highlander’s purse), tied in front of their irocks, and 
destined to sen'e the purpose of a work-bag: all, too, wearing woollen 
stockings and country made shoes fastened with brass buckles. Above 
twenty of those clad in this costume were full-grown girls, or rather 
young women : it suited them ill, and gave an air of oddity even to 
the prettiest. —Jane Eyre, chap. v. 
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150.—THE FESTIVAL OF THE BAMBINO. 

[Whitesids, 1806. 

[James Whiteside, born in the county of Wicklow in 1806, educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, was called to the Irish bar in 1830. In 1843 he was one of the 
coun^ chosen to defend Daniel O’Connell, and in 1848 acted in the same capacity 
for Mr. Smith O’Brien. In 1851 he was returned for Enniskillen, which borough he 
represented until 1839, when he was elerted for the University of Dublin. Mr.Al^ite- 
side actra as Solicitor-bcneial for Ireland in Lord Derby's hist administration in 1852, 
vas appointed Attomej-General for Ireland in LoM Derby’s second administra¬ 
tion in 1858, when he was made a privy councillor for Ireland, and was made Chief 
Justice for'ireland in July, 1866. His “Italy in the Nineteenth Century” appeared in 
1848, and “ Vicissitudes of the Eternal City*’ in 1849.] 

We descend slowly to the piazza before the Capitol and find it crowded 
with people. Peasants from the Campagiia are loitering on the flight 
of steps ]>arallel to those already descrified, and leading to the church 
of S. Maria d’Ara Cceli, built on the site of the celebrated temple of 
the Capitoline Jove. What means this excitement ? It is the festival 
of the Benedhinne del- Bamlbm. I am reminded of the history of the 
Bambino, which shortly before had been given me by an Italian lady, 
and which I will here set down in her words:—“ Many centuries ago 
a Franciscan pilgrim came to the convent of the Ara Coeli and asked 
tor shelter. This was afforded, ar-d on the departure of the pilgrim 
he left behind him a small box which lay for a year minoticed. At 
the expiration of that time, a monk passing near the chamber where the 
box lay beheld a great and unusual light. He alarmed the brethren by 
the intelligence that the convent was on fire. Tfiey rushed into the 
apartment and found no fire, but a marvellous and brilliant lustre shining 
round the long-forgotten box. It was opened and there was disco¬ 
vered a Bambino, being no other than a figure of the infant Saviour, 
which fed been carved by the Franciscan out of the wood of a pecu¬ 
liar kind of tree that grew on the Mount of Olives, and painted by 
St. Luke himself, who was distinguished in that art.” 

Here I ventured to suggest that the Franciscan order of monks did 
not exist in^the time of St Luke^ The Signora, nothing disconcerted, 
thought they did, and proceeded : 

“ 'The Bambino was preserved and adorned, but at first had not the 
repute it now possesses. A princess, however, borrowed it from the 
convent, and fileased with the image determined to keep it j accord¬ 
ingly, in execution of her pious fraud, she procured another image, 
and dressed it up so exactly like the true Bambino that the good 
monks were deceived, believing that they had got back their own pre¬ 
cious deposit, whereas in fact the false image had been palmed upon 
them. They laid it up carefully and thought no more about the 
matter, till one day when the monks were all at mass they heard the 
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great bell ring. This surprised them. They looked about and saw 
that all the brethren were present. The bell still tolled. They rushed 
up to the belfry, and lo! they found the veritable Bambino right^nder 
the, tongue of the bell. Amazed, they brought away the precious 
relic, and then inquired from the princess to whom they had lent it, 
what she had done. She, terrified, confessed the imposition, and 
selling all her jewels bestowed the 4>roduce upon the miraculous Bam¬ 
bino, which tran.sported itself from the house of th» lady to the belfry of 
the convent, and rang the great bell to arouse the monks. From that 
time the Bambino has been the consolation of Rome. When good 
Christians are dying they send for it. A chosen party of monks, 
dressed in the habit of their order (a carriage being provided for the 
sacred image, which is always taken abroad locked in a case), proceed 
to the bed of tlie sick man, aqd then touch his forehead with the head 
of the Bambino. This was done (said the Signora) when my dear 
father was dying, and he departed this life in peace.” 

The above narrative prepared us for the spectacle we were about to 
witness. We ascended the hundred and twenty-four marble steps 
facing the Capitol, which are said to have belonged to the Temple of 
Venus at Rome, and which are worn by the knee^ of pilgrims and 
penitents. Now they were crowded by peasants from the Campagna, 
dressed in their picturesque costunle. We entered the church j to the 
left was the chapel, where the scene of the Nativity was acted by 
figures as large as life. It was the strangest sight I ever beheld. The 
Bambino, an ima^e of the infant Je.sus, was exposed in front of the 
stage, with precious stones shining on its wooden forehead. All the 
other figures were placed suitably to their characters throughout the 
long stage, the church being dark, the hour four. There was a dim light, 
showing clearly however the spectacle to the eyes of the devout wor¬ 
shippers. A monk stood on guard over the Bambino, below the ^tage, 
and received the contributions of the faithful,—an important part of 
this business. Seats were arranged on each side of the centre aisle, a 
space wide enough for a procession being reserved between. The altar . 
at the upper end of the church andsthe ancient columns,were deco¬ 
rated as for a festa. The Franci.scan monks, priests, and friars were 
chanting. There was a guard in attendance in military costume and 
with bayonets fixed. 

After some time there was a great bustle near the altar, and a grand 
procession was formed, consisting of priests, an immense train of 
monks, incense burners, and a flag-bearer carrying a long narrow 
banner, on which was depicted a monk of the Franciscan order, with 
the image of a Bambino at his feet. This represented, I believe, the 
finding of the very image (now to be exhibited) in a miraculous 
manner. As the procession moved oo I followed in tire train. What 
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In all these manoeuvres, the greatest care is requisite to avoid the 
longu^, or projections of the ice under water, which are often at the 
depth of six or eight feet. For the purpose of observing them ex¬ 
perienced seamen are placed on each bow, who, on discovering the 
danger by the green appearance of the water, call out. Starboard, or 
Port, as the occasion may require, thereby directing the helmsman to 
steer clear of it. Although the leading ship has in these cases some 
disadvantages in forcftig through the ice, being the first to break it, 
and thereby make a passage for the next, yet the ship which follows 
has difficulties, which more than balance the advantage of sailing 
through a breach already made; for, if her leader passes between 
pieces of ice with considerable velocity, through any narrow channel, 
some of these pieces immediately receive a tendency towards the space 
the ship had occupied, in order to fill up where the water had been 
displaced. They therefore rush towards the ship’s wake; their motion 
being also often accelerated by the concussion of the ship against some 
particular piece, which produces a re-action in the rest. Hence it 
generally happens, that when the ship asteni arrives at the 
entrance of the channel, she has more difficulties to encounter than 
her leader, from the accumulation of pieces in the passage. It is also 
not uncommon for the obstruction to be so great as to render forcing 
through totally impracticable; this fcften happened to the Alexander, 
but it only served to redouble the zeal and perseverance of her com¬ 
mander, officers, and crews, who were unremitting in their labours, to 
keep up with the Isabella. The unavoidable detention arising from 
these circumstances, and the inferiority of that ship in sailing, were 
not more than sufficient to give me an opportunity of exploring the 
coast as I passed it, by enabling me, without loss of time, to stand in 
whenever it was clear, and make the necessary observations .—Voyage 
of Discovery, chap. x. Aug. 27, 1818. 


IS*.— HOW THE VICTORY OF BLENHEIM WAS CELEBRATED. 

[Budgell, i68s—1736. 

[Eo STACK Budgeli,, bom at St. Thomas, near Exeter, in 1685, was educated at 
Oxford, and enter^ the Inner Temple, instead of studying for the law, he applied 
nimself to literature^ wrote for the Tatter, and contributed to the Spectator the 
papers marked X, and to the Guardian those marked with an asterisk. He was 
under-secretary to Addison, and having filled various appointments, was made 
Accountant and Comptroller-General for Ireland in 1717. He lost a large sum 
of money by the South Sea scheme. In 1733 he commenced a wrekly periodical 
called the Bee. It did not, however, prove successful, and though called to the bar, 
Budgell became very miudi reduced in circumstances. Having engaged a boat at 
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Somerset stairs, whilst it was passing under the bridge, he jumped into the river, and 
was drowned May 4, 1736. Budgell wrote “ Memoirs of the Illustrious Family of 
the Boyles,” of which the second ^tion appeared in 1732, the first being without 
date.] 

Upon the arrival of the news of the Victory of Blenheim, the Lord 
Treasurer Godolphin, in the Fulness of his Joy, meeting with the late 
Lord Halifax, told him. It was ^ity the Memory of such a Vic¬ 
tory should be ever forgot. He added. That* he was pretty sure 
his Lordship, who was so distinguished a Patron of Men of 
Letters, must know .some Person whose Pen was capable of doing 
Justice to the action. My Lord Halifax replied. That he did 
indeed know such a Person, but would not desire him to write 
upon the subject his Ixjrdship had mentioned. The Lord Treasurer, 
entreating to know the Reason of so unkind a Resolution, Lord 
Halifax briskly told him. That he had long w'ith Indignation 
observed, that while too many Fools and Blockheads were maintained 
in their Pride and ] .uxury, at the expense of the Public, such men as 
were really an Honour to their Country, and to the age they lived in, 
were shamefully sullered to languish in Obscurity : That, for his own 
part he would never desire any Gentleman of Parts and Learning to 
imploy his Time in celebrating a Ministry who had neither the Justice 
or Generosity to make it worth liij* while. The Lord Treasurer calmly 
replied, That he would seriously consider of what his Lordship had 
said, and endeavour to give no occasion for such Reproaches for the 
future; but that in the present Case, he took it upon himself to promise. 
That any GentlernSn whom his Lordship should name to him as a 
Person capable of celebrating the late Action, should find it worth his 
while to exert his Genius on that subject. 

The Lord Halifax, upon tliis Encouragement, named Mr. Addison; 
but insisted that tlie Lord Treasurer himself should send to him.* His 
Lordship promised to do so; and accordingly desired Mr. Boyle to go 
to him. Mr. Addison, who was ,at that Time but indifferently Lodg^, 
was surprized the next Morning with a visit from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer j who, after having acquainted him with his business, 
added. That the I,ord Treasurer, to encourage him to enter upon his 
Subject, had already made him one of the Commissioners of Appeals; 
but entreated him to look upon that Post only as an Earne>t of some¬ 
thing more considerable. In short, the Chancellor jaid so many oblig¬ 
ing Things, and in .so graceful a manner, as gave Mr. Addison the 
utmost .spirit and encouragement to begin tliat Poem, which he after¬ 
wards published, and entitled. The Campaign: a Poem equal to the 
action it celebrates ; and in which that Presence of Mind, for which 
the late Duke of Marlborough was so remarkable in a Day of Battle 
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is illnstrated by a nobler simile than any to be found in Homer or 
Virgil. 

Thft Lord Treasurer kept the promise he had made by Mr. Boyle; 
and Mr- Addison, soon after the Publication of his Poem, was preferred 
to a considerable Post.— Memoirs of the Boyles, 

a 

garland. 

[Prior, 1664—1741. 

[Matthew Prior, bom at Wimbome, in Doreetshire, July 21, 1664, was eduated 
at Westminster, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he wrote his 6rst poem, 
“ The Deity.” “ The Country Mouse and the City Mouse,” written in conjunction 
with Mr. Montague, in ridicule of Dryden’s “ Hind and Panther,” appeared in 1687. 
•Prior was sent as secretary to the Congress at the Hague, in 1691, and to that of Rys- 
wick in 1697, and of Paris in 1698. He was returned member for East Grinstead in 
1701; was employed in the negotiations for peice at Utrecht, in 1711; and became 
ambassador at Paris in August, 1713. On the fell of the Harley Administration in 
1714, he was dismissed. He suffered various indignities, and Sir Robert Walpole 
moved his impeachment. Prior, who was released after a short imprisonment, died 
at Wimpole, the seat of the Earl of Oxford, Sept. 18, 1721, and was buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey. Seven collected editions of his works, with Memoir, have been 
published. Thackeray classes his writing amongst “ the easiest, the richest, the 
most charmingly humorous of English lyrical poems.” Dr. Johnson (“ Lives of the 
^ts”) remarks: “ Prior has written with great variety, and his variety has made 
him popular. He has tried all styles, fro-1 the grotesque to the solemn, and has not 
so feiled in’ any as to incur derision or disgrace. His works may be distinctly con¬ 
sidered as comprising Tales, Love-verses, Occasional Poems, ‘ Alma’ and ‘ Solomon.’”] 

The pride of every grove I chose. 

The violet sweet, and lily fair. 

The dappled pink, and blushing ro.se. 

To deck my charming Cloe’s hair. 

At mom the nymph vouchsaft to place 
Upon her brow the various wreath; 

The flowers less bloomipg than her face. 

The scent less fragrant than her breath. 

The flowers she wore along the day: 

And every nymph and shepherd said, ‘ 

That in her hair they looked more gay, 

T^han glowing in their native bed. 

Undrest at evening when she found 
Their odours lost, their cdours passed; 

She changed her look, and on the ground 
Her garland and her eye she cast. 
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That eye dropt sense distinct and clear. 

As any Muse’s tongue could speak. 

When from its lid a pearly tear 

Ran trickling down her beauteous cheek. 

Dissembling what I knew too well. 

My love, my life, sai^ I, explain 
This change of humour: pry’tJiee tell: 

That falling tear—what does it mean ? 

She sighed; she smiled; and to the flowers 
Pointing, the lovely moralist said: 

See, friend, in some few fleeting hours. 

See yonder, what a change is made. 

Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, 

And that of beauty are but one : 

At morn both flourished bright and gay. 

Both fade at evening, pale and gone. 

At dawn poor Stella danced and sung; 

The amorous youthiaround her bowed; 

At night her fatal knell was rung : 

1 saw, and kissed her in her shroud. 

Such aS she is, who died to-day. 

Such I, alas! may be to-morrow; 

Go, Damon, bid thy Muse display 
The justice of tliy Cloe’s sorrow. 

Poetical Workf. 


IS4.— GOD CALI.ETH THEE. 

[Db. Pussy, 1800. 

[Edwaso BovvERts, son of the bte Hon. Philip Bouverie, who assnnied the name 
of Pusey by royal licence, was bom in 1800. He was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and became Fellow of Oriel College. In 1828 he was appointed Rc^us 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Cbtist Church. He 
was one of the earnest contributors to the "Tracts for the Times,” and a section of 
the High Church party received the name of Puseyites. On account of a sermon on 
the Eucharist, he vras suspended from preaching before the University in 1843. Dr- 
Pusey is the author of a variety of pamphlets and sermons. His " Parochial Seimons, 
184R—S3” appeared in 1857, “The Councils of the Church from the Council of 
Jerusalem to that of Constantinople, a.d. 381,” in 1857, and " The Church of 
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England a .Portion of Christ’s one Holy Catholic Church, and a Means of Restoring 

Visible Unity, An Eirenicon, in a letter to the Author of ‘ The Christian Year,’ ” 

in i 06 g.] 

The world is one great mirror. As we are who look into it or on it, 
so is it to us. It gives us back ourselves, it speaks to us the language 
of our own hearts. Such as we are, so doth it speak to us of pleasure, 
gain, honour, vanity, worldly liagpiness, or ot everlastmg rest and 
peace, out of itselt; fa God. Our inmost self is the key to alL Our 
ruling thought or passion, the thought or love, tliat is, which has the 
mastery of us, and governs us, and occupies our soul, is touched by 
everything around us. In griet^ all things alike, the most joyous or 
the most sorrowful, suggest to the mourner thoughts of grief; yea, 
joyous sounds and sights speak mostly, most heavily to it of its own 
heaviness, or of the absence of the lost^object of its love. Self love 
sees everything as it bears on self; love of pleasure or of gain looks 
on all, as it may minister to its pleasure or gain, or to envy those which 
have what it has not. The heart where God dwelleth, is by all things 
called anew to God ;' His Blessed Presence draws it by Its Sweetness: 
or His seeming absence by the very void, may absorb it yet more, by 
the very vehemei^e of longing into Himself. 

It matters not what things are. Things like or things unlike; things 
Divine or things devilish; the olfedience, order, growth, harmony, 
beauty of nature, or the disobedience, disorder, decay, discord of men, 
and the loathsomeness of sin; sounds of harmony, wbk^ echo, as it 
were, the Choirs of Heaven, or sounds of discord, hatred, blasphemy, 
had words uttered by the tongue, which “is set on fire of hell;’’ 
things good, by their loveliness, or things bad, by their dreadfulness, 
draw the soul upward to God, or drive it onward, lest, like them, it 
lose Him. 

Everything preaches Eternity to the awakened soul. All love of 
gain it sees, preaches of Him, the True Riches.; all di.squiet “ about 
many things,” of Him, our Only Rest, all seeking after pleasure, of 
Him, the Ever-flowing Torrent of Pleasure; all sickness of soul and 
body, of Hjm, our soul’s Only Health; all things pas.sing, of Him, 
Who Alone abideth. Perhaps no place may more preach to the soul 
,the vanity of all things beneath the sun, and the Verity of Him, the 
Eternal Verity, Whose and of Whom, are all things, as tlie vast soli¬ 
tude of this great, I crowded, tunmltuops city, “full of stirs,” where 
" all things are full of labour; man cannot utter it; the eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing;” where well- 
nigh all countenances or motions are full*of eagerness, anxiety; all 
bent on something, seeking, but finding not, because they are seeking 
ail things out of God; all but Himself except when, here and there. 
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they at last become veiy emptiness, because they know no more what 
to seek or find, but have lost themselves. , 

But, chiefly, we know. Brethren, in our inmost selves, that whether 
we have obeyed the Call, first or last, or, if any are even yet disobeying 
it or hearing it listlessly, obeying it for awhile in solemn seasons, and 
then forgetting it, or thinking they obey it when untempted, and then 
anon, when the temptation comes, %ver anew disobeying, we know 
that we have been called manifoldly, perhaps our whole lives through. 
All perhaps can recollect when, in their childhood, some Sermon or deep 
Scripture words touched them, or some grave look or word of parents ; 
or they felt ill at ease, or their soul yearned for something better than 
this world’s poor fleeting vanities; or they felt that within them, not 
made for this world, which could not rest in it, but soared up and up, 
as though it would find Him from Whom it came. Whose it is; or 
they were affrighted within themselves, at thoughts of Judgment; or 
they were inwardly bidden not to put off tuniiug to God with their 
whole heart. God adapts His Calls to each several soul. He calleth 
gently or in Awe; in Love or in some form of displeasure; quickening or 
checking us; within or without, directly or indirectly, in the secret 
chambers of the heart or “ in the chief place of conoourse,” " in the 
openings of the gates,” ” in the «^ty,” " Wisdom,” that is Himself, 
“ uttereth Her Words,” “ How long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
simplicity, and the scorners delight in their scorning, and fools hate 
knowledge ? '*Turn you at My Reproof; behold, I will pour out My 
Spirit unto you,Iwil^akeknown My Words unto you,” (Prov. i. 21-3.) 
All things stand at His Command; all hearts are in His Hand, Who 
made them, and for Whom He made them; all tilings may be the 
channels of His Holy Inspirations; all times may be seasons of His 
Grace ; all words may convey His Voice to the soul. As “all tlyngs 
work together for good to them that love ” (Rom. viii. 28) Him, so 
may and do all things call us to love Him. All things have, in turn, 
called to our souls; all nature, the world, grace or sin, sliame at our 
folly and our very misery', have repeated His Words in our ears, “ Why 
stand ye all the day idle ?”— Sermon? during the Season *rtm Advent 
to Whitsuntide. No. viii.: Matthew xx. 6—7. 


145.—VERBAL questions MISTAKEN FOR REXL. 

[Abp. Whately, 1787—1863. 

[Richard Whately, born in Cavendish Square, London, Feb. i, 1787, vras educated 
at Oriel College, Oxford, and obtained a fellowship in 1811. He vras ap¬ 
pointed Bampton Lecturer in 1822, President of .St. Alban's Hall in 1825, was 
made Archbishop of Dublin in 1835, and died Oct. 8, 1863. Dr. Whately, who 
was a most prolific writer, is best known 1 ^ his " Historic Doubts relative to Napo- 
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Icon,” published in 18195 his Essays, of which the first series appeared in 1825. the 
second in 1828. and the third in 1830 j and his Treatises on Logic, Rhetoric, and 
Political Economy. This indefetigable writer published a number of chargts, 
sermons, lectures, and treatises on various subjects.] 

It is by no means to be supposed that all Verbal Questions are trifling 
and frivolous. It is often of the highest importance to settle correctly 
the meaning of a word, either arcording to ordinary use, or according 
to the meaning of'any particular writer or class of men. But when 
Verbal Questions are mistaken for Real, much confusion of thought 
and unprofitable wrangling,—what is usually designated as Logo¬ 
machy, —will be generally the result. Nor is it always so easy 
. and simple a task, as might at first sight appear, to distinguish them 
from each other. For, several objects to which one common name 
is applied, will often have many points of difference; and yet that 
name may perhajis be applied to them all [univocally] in the same 
sense, and may be fairly regarded as the Genus they come under, if it 
appear that they all agree in what is designated by tliat name, and that 
the differences between them are in points not essential to the character 
of that genus. A cow and a horse differ in many respects, but agree 
in all that is implied by the term "quadruped,” which is therefore 
applicable to both in the same sense. So also the houses of the 
ancients differed in many respects ^■om ours, and their ships still more; 
yet no one would contend that the terms " house” and “ ship,” as 
applied to both, are ambiguous, or that oIkoc might not fairly be ren¬ 
dered house, and vavt ship; because the essential characteristic of a 
house is, not its being of this or that form or materials, but its being 
a dwelling for men; these therefore would be called two diff'ervnt kinds 
of houses, and consequently the term “ house” would be applied to each, 
without any equivocation, [univocally] in the same sense: and so 
in Ihe other instances. 

On the other hand, two or more things may bear the same 
name, and may also have a resemblance in many points, nay, and 
may from that resemblance have come to bear the same name, and 
yet if the circumstance which is essential to each be wanting in 
the other, the term may be pronounced ambiguous. E.G. The word 
" Plantain” is the name of a common herb in Europe, and of an 
Indian fruit-tree: both are vegetables; yet the term is ambiguous, 
•because it does not denote them so far forth as they agree. 

Again, the word “ Priest” is applied to the Ministers of the Jewish 
and of the Pagan religions, and also to those of the Christian j and 
doubtless the term has been so transferred in consequence of their 
being both ministers (in some sort) of religion. Nor would every 
differmce that might be found between the Priests of different 
reh'gioDS constitute the term ambiguous, provided such differences 
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were non-essential to the idea suggested by the word Priest; as e.g.t 
tlie Jewish Priest served the true God, and the Pagan, false G*ds; 
this is a most important dilFerence, but does not constitute the term 
ambiguous, because neither of tl«se circumstances is implied and 
suggested by the term 'Ispewc; which accordingly was applied both 
to Jewish and Pagan Priests. But the term 'I^vc does seem to have 
implied the office of offering sairifike, —atoning $sr the sins of the 
people,—and acting as mediator between Man and the object of his 
worship. And accordingly that term is never applied to any one 
under the Christian system, except to the ONE great Mediator. 
The Christian ministers not having that office which was implied 
as essential in the term 'Itptuc, [sacerdos] were nevCT called by 
that name, but by that of npea^vTtpot. It may be concluded, 
therefore, that the term Priest is ambiguous, as corresponding to 
the terms ‘Itptwc and npevjSvrepoc respectively, notwithstanding that 
there are points in which these two agree. These therefore should be 
reckoned, not two different kinds of Priests, but Priests in two different 
senses; since (to adopt tlie phraseology of Aristotle) the definition of 
them, so far forth as they are Priests, would be different. 

* * * * * *•* 

It is evidently of much importaace to keep in mind the above 
distinctions, in order to avoid, on the one hand, stigmatizing, as Verbal 
controversies, what in reality are not such, merely because the Question 
turns (as every question must) on the applicability of a certain Pre¬ 
dicate to a certain Subject; or, on the other hand, falling into the 
opposite error of mistaking words for things, and judging of men’s 
agreement or disagreement in opinion in every case, merely from their 
agreement or disagreement in the terms employed.— Elements of Logic, 
Book iv. chap, iv. § 2. * 


156.—ARTHUR LYGON. 

[Shirley Brooks, 1816. 

[Charles Shirley Brooks, bom in 1816^ studied for the bar, and diliinguished 
himself in an examination before the Incorporated law Sodety. He is the author of 
several dramas, has contributed largely to periodical literaturev and was one of the 
earliest writers for Punch. His best-known novels are " Aspen Court,” published in 
i8ss, "The Gordian Knot,” in 1858, and “The Silver Cord,”,whidi>appeared in 
Once a tVeek in 1861-2.] 

“ Four,” remarked St. Mary of the Strand, successor to the tall May- 
pole that once overlooked what is now the pleasantest, and handsomest, 
and most English street in London. 

The vibration of the Saint’s voice had by no means ceased from out 
of the ears of the passers-by, when, with an honourable promptitude, 
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and a delicate anxiety not to put the country under the obligation of 
receiving more service than dhe had bargained for, groups of gentle¬ 
men of all ages and sizes came pouring out at the gate of Somerset 
House. One might have thought that they had been listening for the 
summons, and had prepared themselves to obey it on the instant. In 
the old days, that church did not collect the saints of Drury Lane so 
rapidly as it now rolled forth th^ clerks of the .Civil Service. 

But not among the early ones at the gate was Mr. Arthur Lygon. 

He heard the last stroke of the bdl, and the single note with which 
the little black clock on his mantelpiece ratified the announcement, 
before he closed the large volume in which he was making entries 
from some half-printed, half-written papers by his side; and he pro¬ 
ceeded to arrange all his documents with the precision of a man who 
intends to resume an interrupted du^, and who knows the value of 
order and of time. He was exact, but not the least fidgetty—a man, 
happily married, seldom becomes a fidget at five-and-thirty. 

Nor did Arthur Lygon at once take up his hat and depart A 
handsome man, happily married, seldom loses, at the age of thirty-five, 
his bachelor habit of paying some attention to appearances j and Mr. 
Lygon went t6' the other end of his comfortable, double-sashed apart¬ 
ment—exclusively his own—bnislied his wavy dark brown hair, 
washed his aristocratic hands, and gave himself that good-natured 
look-over which a man who has no objectionable vanity, but has the 
laudable desire to be as presentable as he conveniently can, usually 
performs before rejoining society. King Henry the Fifth, when 
courting, vowed that he had never looked in the glass for the love of 
anything he saw there; and the vows of kings—^and emperors—are 
always truthful; but all of us have not the regal faculty of self-abne¬ 
gation. Arthur Lygon, finishing his arrangements with a touch at his 
rather effective brown whiskers, saw, and was perfectly content to see 
in the glass the reflection of a set of intellectual features, somewhat of 
the Grecian type, but manifesting much power of decision, despite the 
good-tempered expression which they habitually wore. He perceived 
also that the person thus reflected was rather slight, but well made, 
and a little above the average height, and that his dress was in accord¬ 
ance with the fashion of the day, with a little more lightness and 
colour abput it than one usually sees in the costume of a man of 
business. Lygon was a good-looking, well-dressed man, and if he 
had been previously unaware of the fact, he had been told it, with 
other things of a pleasant character, in one of a highly complimentary 
j^ies of sketches called Our Civilians, which were appearing in a 
pictorial paper devoted to the immortalising British Worthies of 
various degrees of worthiness. 

In the memoir aimexed to the likeness of the civilian in question it 
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was stated, with perfect accuracy, that Mr. Arthur Lygon had entered 
the Plaudit Office when young, had risen, by his own merits, y> a 
responsible and lucrative situation, was much liked by his comrades, 
and much respected by his superiors, and was in every respect a valuable 
public servant. It was further stated, in classical language, that he 
had given hostages to spciety, a process that was explained to mean 
that he had married Laura, third dAighter of Archibald Vernon, of 
Lipthwaite, in the county of Surrey, and had three children. Society, 
tlierefore, had only to purchase the respectable journal containing the 
sketches of Our CivUums, in order to avoid betraying any ignorance 
upon so important a matter as the social position of Mr. Arthur Lygon, 
of the Plaudit Office; and if it were in his destiny to distinguish him¬ 
self in after-time, and to join the legislative assembly of his country, 
here were materials ready at hatyl for the Parliamentary Handbooks— 
one is glad to be able to supply some vindication of the biographical 
zeal of the present age .—The Silver Cord; A Story. Chap. i. 


is;.—GOLDSMITH PREPARING FOR A MEDICAL DEGREE. 

fPoRSTEB, l8ll. 

[John Forster, born at Newcastle in 18*2, and educated at the London Univer¬ 
sity, studied for the bar. In 1834 he liecame connected with the Examiner, of 
which he obtained the editorship in 1R46. He was appointed Secretary to the 
Commissioners in Lunacy in 1856, and a Commissioner in Lunacy in 1861. His 
“ Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England” appeared in 1840; his “ Life of 
Oliver Goldsmith,” 10*1848; his “ Biographical and Historical Essays,” in 18581 
his “Arrest of the Five Members by Charles I.,” in 1859; his “Debates on the 
Grand Remonstrance,” in 1860; and “Sir John Eliot, a Biography, 1590—1633,” 
in 1864. Mr. Forster has contributed to the “Quarterly,” the “Edinburgh,” and 
the “ Foreign Quarterly” Reviews.] 

The years of idleness must nevertheless come to a close. To do 
nothing, no matter how melodiously accompanied by flute and harpsi¬ 
chord, is not what a man is born into this world to do; and it required 
but a casual word from a not very genial visitor to close for ever Gold¬ 
smith's happy nights at uncle Contarifle's. There was a so»t of cold 
grandee of the family. Dean Goldsmitli of Cloyne, who did not think 
it unbecoming his dignity to visit tlie good clergyman’s parsonage now 
and then; and Oliver having made a remark which showed him no 
fool, the dean gave it as his opinion to Mr. Contarinb that his young 
relative would make an excellent medical man. The hint seemed a 
good one, and was the dean’s contribution to his young relative’s 
fortune. The small purse was contributed by Mr. Contarine; and 
in the autumn of i 7 ja, Oliver Goldsmith started for Edinburgh, 
medical student. 

Anecdotes of amusing simplicity and forgetfulness in this new 
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character are, as usual, more rife than notices of his course of study. 
But, such records as have been preserved of the period rest upon 
authority too obviously doubtful to require other than a very cursory 
mention here. On the day of his arrival he is reported to have set 
forth for a ramble round the streets, after leaving his luggage at hired 
lodgings where he had forgotten to inquire the name eitlier of the 
street or the landlady, and to which he only found his way back by the 
accident of meeting the porter who had carried his trunk from the 
coach. He is also said to have obtained, in this temporary abode, a 
knowledge of the wondroas culinary expedients widi which three 
medical students might be supported for a whole week on a single loin 
of mutton, by a brandered chop served up one day, a fried steak 
another, chops with onion sauce a third, and so on till the fleshy parts 
should be quite consumed, when finally, on the seventh day, a dish of 
broth manufactured from the bones would appear, and the ingenious 
landlady rested from her labours. It is moreover recorded, in proof of 
his careless habits in respect to money, that being in company with 
several fellow-students on the first night of a new play, he suddenly 
proposed to draw lots with any one present which of the two should 
treat the whole-party to the theatre; when the real fact was, as he 
afterwards confessed in speaking of the secret joy with which he heard 
them all decline the challenge, that had it been accepted, and had he 
proved the loser, he, must have pledged a part of his wardrobe in 
order to raise the money. This last anecdote, if true, reveals to us at 
any rate that he had a wardrobe to pledge. §uch resource in the 
matter of dress is one of his peculiarities found generally peeping out 
in some form or other: and, unable to confirm any other tact in these 
recollections, I can at least establish that. 

^ut first let me remark that no traditions remain-of the character or 
extent of his studies. It seems tolerably certain that any learned 
celebrity he may have got in the schools, paled an ineffectual fire 
before his amazing social repute, as inimitable teller of a humorous 
story and capital singer of Irish songs. But he was really fond of 
chemistry, and was remembered favourably by the celebrated Black j 
Other well known fellow-students, as William Farr, and his whilome 
college acquaintance, Lauchlan Macleane, conceived a regard for him, 
which somewhat later Farr seems to have had the opportunity of 
showing; certainly of kind quaker Sleigh, afterwards known as 
the eminent physician of that name, as painter Barry’s first 
portion, Burke’s friend, and one of the many victims of Foote’s 
witty malice, so much may without contradiction be affirmed; and it 
1$ therefore to be supposed that his eighteen months’ residence in 
fidinbutgh was, on the whole, not unprofitable. It had its mortifica¬ 
tions, of course; ior all his life had these. “ An ugly and a poor man 
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is society only for himself; and such society the world lets me enjoy 
in great abundance:” “nor do I envy my dear Bob his blessings, ^hile 
1 may sit down and laugh at the world; and at myself, the most 
ridiculous object in itare among his expressions of half bitter half 
good-natured candour, in a letter to his cousin Bryantou .—The Life 
and Times uf Oliver Goldsmith, Book i. chap. iv. 


158.—THE CONVENT OF ST. CATHERINE. 

[Lord Lindsay, 1812. 

[Ai.EXANnER William Crawford, Lord Lindsay, eldest son of the Earl of Craw¬ 
ford, born in 1812, was educated at Eton and Cambridge, where he took his degree 
in 18,1.?. Lord Lindsay afterwards travelled in Europe and Asia, and in 1838 pub¬ 
lished “ Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land." His “ Letter on the Theory 
and Evidences of Christianity,” appeared in 1841; his “ Progression by Antagonism,” 
in 1846; his “Sketches of the History of Christian Art,” in 1847; “Lives of 
the Lindsays,” in 1849.] 

In a few minutes more, advancing up a narrow ravine at the extremity 
of the plain, and passing the garden with its lofty cypresses, we arrived 
under the walls of the Convent of St. Catherine, a regular monastic 
fortress—it has exactly the tippearaAce of one, and is indeed, defended 
by guns against the Arabs. A window, under a projecting .shed, was 
presently opened, and a rope (Sir Frederick Henniker calls it a halter) 
dropped, by which first our luggage and letter of introduction from 
the Greek Convent at Cairo, and then ourselves, were hoisted up by a 
windlass; there once was a door, but it had been walled up, for, when¬ 
ever it was opened, which only took place on the arrival of the Arch¬ 
bishop, the Bedouins had the right of entrance. For this reason the 
Archbishops always reside now at Cairo. • 

The monks are obliged to supply the Bedouins with bread d discretion, 
and an ample provision in that kind was lowered to them after our 
ascent. No Arabs are ever allowed to enter, except the servants of 
the convent. The maxim “ quis custodiat ipsos custodes," is literally 
acted upon here; our conference with Hussein, the Sheikli or chief 
protector of the convent, about conveyance to Akaba, was carried on 
through a hole in the wall; we squatted on one side, and he stood at 
the other; it was like talking through a key-hole. « • 

We were received by the Superior and some of the monks on the 
landing-place, but could not answer their greeting, nor make ourselves 
understood, till Missirie came up, not one of them apparently, speaking 
any language that we were acquainted with. Modern Greek and 
Arabic seem to be the only tongues in use here. The Superior, a fine 
old man, with a mild benevolent countenance, a long beard and 
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immense moustaches, (sadly in need of Princ<»s Parizade’s scissors,) 
showed us to our apartment, carpeted and divaned in the eastern 
style,*knd adorned by a print of the Virgin and Child, with a lamp 
burning before it j we sat down with him, and he welcomed us kindly 
to Mount Sinai. He is a Greek from Candia; I had the pleasure of 
informing him a day or two afterwards, when he told me of his birth¬ 
place, that an ancestor of mine, Sia Alexander de Lindesay of Glenesk, 
a brave and adventufous knight, died there on his pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre, in 1382. Dried Ihiit and rakie, a strong brandy made 
from dates, were presented to us while dinner was in preparation— 
maigre, it being Lent. 

Father Dimitri ciceroned us over the convent two or three days 
afterwards. It resembles a little fortified town, irregularly built on the 
steep side of the mountain, and surrounded by lofty walls j the 
passages and courts are kept very neat and clean ; balconies with wooden 
balustrades run round each area, on which the doors of the .several 
apartments open; texts of Scripture are inscribed on the walls in 
every direction—^in inextricably contracted Greek. 

The principal church, built by the Emperor Justinian, the founder 
of the convent, ^s really beautiful; the richly ornamenteyl roof is 
supported by rows of granite pillars barbarously whitewa-sbed; the 
pavement is of marble;—the walls are covered with portraits of 
saints, the Virgin and Child, and scenes from the Bible, in the old 
Byzantine style of the middle ages : most of them are modem, but 
some very ancient and very interesting for the history of the art; they 
are almost all in good preservation. The concha of the tribune dis¬ 
plays in mosaic work, contemporary with Justinian, the Trans¬ 
figuration of our Saviour. The chapels are also full of paintings, 
some of them Russian, but in the same style, the painting 
of Russia being a branch of that of Byzantium. The nave is 
lighted by a superb silver chandelier, presented by Elizabeth of Russia, 
and I saw several candelabra of great beauty. The reading- 
desks, &c., are of tortoi.se-shell and mother-of-pearl inlaid. In the 
choir is preserved the coffin in which Saint Catherine's bones are said 
to repose, and the silver lid of a sarcophagus, embossed with the 
portrait of Anne of Russia, who intended being buried here. 

We put off our shoes from off our feet before approaching the most 
revered spot on Maunt Sinai, or rather Horeb, (as they call this part 
of the mountain,)—where our Lord is said to have appeared to Moses 
in the burning bush. This little chapel is gorgeously ornamented j a 
New Testament in modem Greek, with superbly embossed covers, 
lies on the altar,—behind it, they show—^not exactly the burning 
bush, but a shmb which they say has flourished there ever since, its 
lineal descendant. The kind, hospitable monks are not to blame— 
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they believe as the tale has been handed down to them; but on what 
authority, we must again and again ask, are these spots pointed out as 
the scenes mentioned in the Bible ?—Letters on Egypt, Edom, and the 
Holy Land. Letters on Edom and the Holy Land, No. i. 


IS9.—?LATO. 

[Sib J. Mackistosh, 1765—1832. 

[James Mackintosh, born at Aldourie, Inverness-shire, Oct. 24, 1765, was educated 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh. Having studied medicine he settM in London and 
applied himself to literary pursuits. His “ Vindicise Galliae,” in answer to Burke’s 
“Reflections on the French Revolution,” appeared in 1791, and he was called to 
the bar in 1795. He defended Peltier, Feb. 2i, 1803, was appointed Recorder for 
Bombay in 1804, and Judge of the Admiralty Court in 1806. He returned to 
England in i8ii,and was dectedvfor Nairn in 1813. Sir James Mackintosh, ap¬ 
pointed Professor of Law in the College at I laileybury in 1818, and a member of 
the Board of Control in 1830, died May 22, 1832. His "Dissertation on Ethical 
Philosophy, chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” written for 
the Encycliipirdia Brilanniai, was re-published in 1830, and his “History of 
England^” in Lardner’s CaHnH Cyclopeedia, appeared in 1830—2. His “ History 
of the Revolution in England in 1688,” with a notice of his Li^ appeared in 1834, 
and “ Memoirs of his Life,” edited by his son, in 1835.] « 

Plato, the most famous of his scl^plars,* the most eloquent of Grecian 
writers, and the earliest moral philosopher whose writings have come 
down to us, employed his genius in the composition of dialogues, in 
which his master performed the principal part. These beautiful con¬ 
versations would liave lost their charm of verisimilitude, of dramatic 
vivacity, of picturesque representation of character, if they had been 
subjected to the constraint of method. They necessarily pre-suppose 
much oral instruction. They frequently quote, and doubtless oftener 
allude to, tlie opinions of predecessors and contemporaries whose 
works have perished, and of whose doctrines only some fragments are 
preserved. 

In these circumstances, it must be difficult for the most learned 
and philosophical of his commentators to give a just representa¬ 
tion of his doctrines, if he really framed or adopted* a system. 
The moral part of his works is more accessible. The vein of 
thought which runs through tliem is always visible. The object is 
to inspire the love of truth, of wisdom, of beauty, .especially of 
goodness—the highest Beauty, and of that supreme and Eternal Mind, 
which contains all truth and wisdom, all beauty and goodness. 
By the love or delightful contemplation and pursuit of these tran- 
scendant aims for their own sake only, he represented the mind of 
man as raised from low and perishable objects, and prepared for those 
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high destinies which are appointed for all those who are capable of 
them. 

The application to moral qualities of terms which denote out¬ 
ward beauty, though by him perhaps carried to excess, is an 
illustrative metaphor, as well warranted by the poverty of language 
as any other employed to signify the acts or attributes of mind. The 
beautiful in his language denoted^all that of which the mere con¬ 
templation is in itself delightful, without any admixture of organic 
pleasure, and without being regarded as the means of attaining any 
farther end. The feeling which belongs to it he called love; a 
word which, as comprehending complacency, benevolence, and affec¬ 
tion, and reaching from the neighbourhood of die senses to the most 
sublime of human thoughts, is foreign from the colder and more exact 
language of our philosophy j but which perhaps then happily served 
to lure both the lovers of poetry, and the votaries of superstition to 
the school of truth and goodness in the groves of the Academy. 
He enforced these lessons by an inexhaustible variety of just and 
beautiful illustihtioms, — sometimes striking from their familiarity, 
sometimes subduing by their grandeur; and his works are the store¬ 
house from which moralists have from age to age borrowed the means 
of rendering moral instruction easier and more delightful. Virtue he 
represented as the harmony of the tk'hole soul;—as a peace between 
all its principles and'desires, assigning to each as much space as they 
can occupy without encroaching on each other; as a state of perfect 
health, in which every function was performed vtidi ease, pleasure, 
and vigour;—as a well-ordered commonwealth, where the obedient 
passions executed with energy the laws and commands of reason. 
The vicious mind presented the odious character, sometimes of dis¬ 
cord, of war;—sometimes of disease — always of passions warring 
with each other in eternal anarchy. Consistent witli himself, and at 
peace with his fellows, the good man felt in the quiet of his con¬ 
science a foretaste of the approbation of God. “ Oh what ardent 
love would virtue inspire if she could be seen.” “ If the heart of a 
tyrant could be laid bare, we should see how it was cut and tom by 
its own evil passions, and by an avenging conscience.” 

Perhaps in every one of these illustrations, an eye trained in the 
history of Ethics may discover the germ of the whole, or of a part, of 
some subseqilfent theory. But to examine it thus would not be to 
look at it with the eye of Plato. His aim was as practical as that of 
Socrates. He employed every topic, without regard to its place in a 
system, or even always to its force as argument, which could attract 
the small portion of the community then accessible to cultivation; who, 
it should not be forgotten, had no moral instractor but the philosopher. 
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vinaided, if not thwarted, by the reigning superstition; for religion 
had not then, besides her own discoveries, brought down thg most 
awful and the most beautiful forms of moral truth to the humblest 
station in human society.— Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical 
Philosophy, chiifly during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Section ii.. Retrospect of Ancient Ethics. 


i6o.—THE FEAST OF ROSES. 

[Moore, 1779—1852. 

[Thomas Moore, born in Dublin May 28, 1779, was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and stuied for the English bar. Though he had before contributed verses 
to the magazines, his first work, " Odes of Anacreon, translated into English Verse, 
with Notes,” appeared in 1800; aijd “ The Poetical Works of the late Thomas Little,” 
full'iwcd in 1801. Lord Moira procured him a Government appointment at 
Bermuda, where he arrived in Jan. 1804. This he soon resigned, and after a tour in 
the United States, which quite cured him of republican views imbibed in early life, 
he returned to England. Ilis “ Epistles, Odes, and other Poems,” appeared in 1806; 
“Interceirted Letters; or the Twopenny Post Bag,” in 1812; “L^laHookh,” in 
1817 ; “The Fudge Kamiiy in Paris,” in 1818; “The lajvesof the Angels,”in 1823; 
and “Alciphron,” in 1839. In 183,^ he obtained a pension of A'300 per annum. 
He was the author of some prose works, the principal being S “ Life of Sheridan,” 
published in 182,1; » “Life of Byron,” in 1830; and a “Life of Lord Edward 
Fitzgeralil,” in 1831. He wrote a History of Ireland for Lardner’s Calinet Cyclo- 
pirdia, and edited a collected edition of his own poetical works, published in 1840-1. 
The latter portion of his life was spent at Sloperton Cottage, near Bowood, where he 
died Feb. 2 . 5 , 1852. His “Memoirs, Journal and Corres(K>ndfnce,” edit^ by Lord 
John Russell, appeased in 8 vols. 1832-6, and a “ Biography,” by H. R. Mon^omery, 
in i860.] 

Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave. 

Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave ? 

Oh ! to see it at sunset,—w'hen warm o’er the Lake 
Its splendour at parting a summer eve throws. 

Like a bride, full of blushes, when lingering to take , 

A last look of her mirror at night ere she goes !— 

When the shrines through the foliage are gleaming half shown. 
And each hallows the hour by some rites of its own. 

Here the music of prayer from a minaret swells, ' 

Here the Magian his urn, full of perfume, is swinging. 

And here, at the altar, a zone of sweet bells 

Round the waist of some fair Indian dancer is ringing. 

Or to see it by moonlight,—^when mellowly shines 
The light o’er its palaces, gardens, and shrines; 
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When the water-falls gleam, like a quick fall of stars, 

And the nightingale’s hymn from the Isle of Chenars 

Is broken by laughs and light echoes of feet 

From the cool, shining walks where the young people meet— 

Or at mom, when the magic of daylight awakes 

A new wonder each minute, as slowly it breaks. 

Hills, cupolas, fountains, calkd forth every one 
Out of darkness, as if but just born of the Sun. 

When the Spirit of Fragrance is up with the day. 

From his Harem of night-flowers stealing away; 

And the wind, full of wantonness, woos like a lover 
The young aspen-trees, till they tremble all over. 

When the East is as warm as the light of first hopes. 

And Day, with his banner of radiance unfurled. 

Shines in through the mountainous portal that opes. 

Sublime, from that Valley of bliss to the world ! 

But never yet, by night or day. 

In dew of spring or summer's ray. 

Did the sweet Valley shine so gay 
As now it shines—all love and light. 

Visions by day and feasts by night! 

A happifer smile illumes each brow. 

With quicker spread each heart uncloses. 

And aU is ecstasy,—for now 

The Valley holds its Feast of Roses } 

The joyous Time, when pleasures pour 
Profusely romid, and in their shower. 

Hearts open, like the Season’s Rose, 

The Flow’ret of a hundred leaves. 

Expanding while the dew-fall flows. 

And eveiy leaf its balm receives. 

'Twaswben the hourx)f evening came 
Upon the Lake, serene and cool. 

When Day had hid his sultry flame 
Behind the palms of Baramoule, 

When tnaids began to lift their heads. 

Refresh’d from their embroidered beds. 

Where they had slept the sun away. 

And waked to moonlight and to play. 

All were abroad—^the busiest hive 
On Bela’s hills is less alive, 
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When saffron-beds are full in flower. 

Than looked the Valley in that hour. 

A thousand restless torches played 
Through every grove and island shade j 
A thousand sparkling lamps were set 
On every dome and minaret; 

And fields and pathways, far and near. 

Were lighted by a blaze so clear? 

That you could see, in wand'ring round. 

The smallest rose-leaf on the ground. 

Yet did the maids and matrons leave 
Their veils at home, that brilliant eve j 
And there were glancing eyes about. 

And cheeks, that would not dare shine out 
In open day, tut thought they might 
Look lovely then, because ’twas night. 

And all were free, and wandering. 

And all exclaimed to all they met. 

That never did the summer bring 
So gay a Feast of Roses yet 5— 

The moon had never shed a light 

So clear as that’which blessed them there j 
The roses ne’er shone half so bright. 

Nor they themselves looked half so fair. 

Ljalla Rookh—The Light of the Harem, 


161.—INDIFFERENCE OF THE WORLD TO RELIGION. 

[Bp. Blomfiei.d, 178&--1857. 

[Charles James Blompield, born at Buiy St. Edmunds in 178^ was educated at 
Cambridge and became a Fellow of Trinity College. He edited several Gredc 
plays, was appointed Chaplain to the Bishop of London in 1819, was made 
Bishop of Chester in 1844, and Bishop of London in 1828, and is the author of 
several Sermons and Charges. His “ Twtlve Lectures on the Acts «f the Apostles” 
appeared in 1828. Owing to biiling health he resigned his bishopric in l8g6, and 
died Aug. 5, 1857. A life by bis son was published in 1863.] 

Whv does it happen, tliat when the Church invites her younger 
members to come forward, and tnake an opeil profession of their 
allegiance to Jesus Christ, and of their devotion to his service. Choose 
this day whom ye will serve, so many still hang back, from ignorant 
timidity or bashfulness, or from a worse cause, an entire carelessness 
and unconcern ? Why, but because they have never been made to feel 
the indispensable importance, the absolute necessity of choosing their 
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religion once for all? and the fault rests too commonly with their 
parents. Yet it is the duty of their parents, in a far higher degree 
than if is the duty of their minister, to make their children Christians 
in understanding, and on principle, as well as by name. What a 
dreadfiil responsibility is theirs, who neglect any probable means of 
putting their children into the way of salvation ! What anguish will 
pierce their hearts, if at die judgment-d.ay their child shall cry out 
against them. My father and my mother forsook me; they kept me 
back from Christ; they gave me no presenative against sin j I perish 
by thnr neglect! 

But it is no less incumbent upon you, Christian masters and 
heads of families, to direct your servants, and the younger in¬ 
mates of your house, in the choice of their religion. When 
Joshua had proposed to the children of Israel, in the words of the 
text. Choose you this day whom ye wilt serve, he concluded by de¬ 
claring, as for me and my household, we will serve the Lord, It 
is a part, a most important part of your duty towards your servants, 
to assist them, either by your own instructions, or by promring 
for them that of others, in forming clear and active notions of religion. 
It is a part of the duty which you owe to the Church, of which you 
are members, to bring them into her bosom, and to enable them to 
profit by her ordinances and means af grace. 

To you, my younger friends, let me say, with all the earnestness 
and sincerity of a real concern for your salvation. Choose you 
this day whom ye will serve. You are old enough to discern be¬ 
tween the good and the evil: both are set before you, and God 
expects that you will make your choice. Do not flatter your¬ 
selves that you can remain, for a certain numlier of years, in a state 
of neutrality and indifference, and then make your election j for 
that i#ill be in effect choosing at once to sen'e the world rather than 
Christ: and you will hereafter be not only less qualified, but less in¬ 
clined to enter into the service of your Redeemer. Remember, that you 
have been already solemnly dedicated to him j given to him; redeemed 
from your lost state 5 made capable>of sanctification, and, in due time, of 
• advancement to glopr. This is the great purpose of your life, and 
ought to be the main object of the whole and every part of it. To 
choose between Christ and the world, that is, the sinful pleasures of 
the world, is to choose, in all probability, between happiness and misery 
in this life, but certainly between eternal bliss and woe in that which 
is to come. If you confess not Christ bfore men, if you make not an 
open choice of the Gospel, neither will he confess you brfore his Father 
in heaven; .oni. if you mean to confess him at all, which you must 
do, to be saved, can there be any pteriod of life so proper for it, as that, 
when you are first able to form a fight judgment of the privileges and 
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blessings which he offers to you ? Believe me, he expects you to come 
to him now; to bring him the first-fruits of your life; to con|ecrate 
to him your reason, yet unperverted; your affection, yet uncormpt: 
and in return, he will extend over you the arm of his protecting love; 
will pour his grace into your hearts; will give you a relish for the things 
of God} will enlighten you more and more in the saving trutlis of 
his Gospel; and will strengthen ycfc to withstand the trials to which 
your age is most exposed. * 

But what I say to you, I say to all those, who have no fixed, 
and well considered, and heartfelt principles of religion; Choose 
you this day whom ye will serve. You think, perhaps, that you 
are sen'ing God : but it is not serving him, merely to attend the 
ordinances of public worship, and to abstain from the commission 
of the more flagrant sins, unless you serve him on prmciple; from 
a steady regard to his honour, and a sense of gratitude for the 
mercies which he has wrought for you in Jesus Christ. It is not 
serving him, unless you are consistent in your profession and practice; 
devout in your own closet and in the bosom of your family, as well 
as at Church; diligent to read the word of God as well as to hear it; 
actively charitable and beneficent, as well as strictly just and honest j 
pure and holy in your secret practice and thoughts, as well as in out¬ 
ward appearance; observant of alt the ordinances of religion, and not 
of some only, to the neglect of others; cheerfully and devoutly 
acknowledging the unspeakable mercy of God in the work of your 
redemption, not only in the ordinary solemnities of public prayer, but 
in the more characteristic and peculiar act of Christian worship, 
appointed by the Lord Jesus himself. Certainly no man who has 
really chosen his service, can refuse him that mark of honour and 
thankfulness, or deny himself that source of grace and strength.— 
Sermons preached in the Parish Church of Si. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 
Sermon ix.. Choice of a Religion, Joshua xxiv. 15. 


i6i.—OF SLEEPING LAWS, 

[Bentham, 1748—183a. 

[Jeremy Bentham, born in London, Feb. 15, 1748, was educated at Westminster 
and Oxford, and called to the bar in 177*. His first publication, “A Fraement on 
Government,” appeared in 1776. It was followed by " De£nce of Usury^in 1786, 
" Panopticon, or the Inspection House” in 1791, “Books of Faliacies” in 18*4, and 
a variety of works. In 1817 he was made a Bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and he died 
June 6, 1832. A collected edition of his works appeared in 1843, ^<1 ^ 1 * 8 : by 
Bowring in 1838. Bentham says—"In the phrase, ‘the greatest happiness of the 
greatest numbtf,’ I then saw delineated for the first time* a pbdn, as w^ as a trae. 


* In a pamphletfoy Priestley. 
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standard for whatevet is right or wrong, useful, useless, or mischievous in human 

conduct, whether in the field of morals or politics.”] 

Tyranny and anarchy are never far asunder. Dearly indeed must 
the laws pay for the mischief of wliich they are thus made the instru¬ 
ments. The weakness they are thus struck with does not coniine 
itself to the peccant spot; it spreads over their whole frame. I’he 
tainted parts throw suspicion upofi those that are yet sound. Who 
can say which of thfem the disease has gained, which of them it has 
spared? You open the statute-book, and look into a clause : does it 
belong to the sound part, or to the rotten ? How can you say ? by 
what token are you to know ? A man is not safe in trusting to his 
own eyes. You may have the whole statute-book by heart, and all 
the while not know what ground you stand upon under the law. It 
pretends to fix your destiny: and after all, if you want to know your 
destiny, you must learn it, not from the law, but from the temper of 
the times. The temper of the times, did I say? You must know 
the temper of every individual in the nation; you must know, not 
only what it is at tlie present instant, but what it will be at every 
future one: all this you must know, before you can lay your hand 
upon your bosom and say to yourself, I am safe. What, all tliis while, 
is the character and condition of the law ? Sometimes a bugbear, at 
other times a snare: her threats inspih; no efficient terror; her promises, 
no confidence. The canker-worm of uncertainty, naturally the 
peculiaf growth and plague of the unwritten law, in.sinuates itself 
thus into tire body, and preys upon the vitals of the written. 

All this mischief shows as nothing in the eyes of the tyrant by 
whom this policy is upheld and pursued, and whose blind and malig¬ 
nant passions it has for its cause. His appetites receive that gratifi¬ 
cation which the times allow of: and in comparison with that, what 
are laws, or those for whose sake laws were made ? His enemies, that 
is, those whom it is his delight to treat as such, those W'hose enemy he 
has thought fit to make himself, are his footstool: their insecurity is 
his comfort; their sufferings am his enjoyments; their abasement is 
his triumplv 

Whence comes this pernicious and unfeeling policy ? It is tyranny’s 
last shift, among a people who begin to open their eyes in the calm 
which has succeeded the storms of civil war. It is her last stronghold, 
retained by d sort? of capitulation made with good government and 
good sense. Common humanity would not endure such laws, were 
they to give signs of life: negligence, and the fear of change, suffer 
them to exist so long as they promise not to exist to any purpose. 
Sensible images govern the bulk of men. What the eye does not see, 
the heart does not rue. Fellow-citizens dragged in crowds, for con- 
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science sake, to prison, or to the gallows, though seen but for the 
moment, might move compassion. Silent anxiety and inward humi¬ 
liation do not meet the eye, and draw little attention, though th^ fill 
up the measure of a whole life. 

Of this base and malignant policy an example would scarcely be to 
be found, were it not for religious hatred, of all hatred tlie bitterest 
and the blindest. Debarred by th% infidelity of the age from that 
most exquisite of repasts, the blood of heretics, k subsists as it can 
upon the idea of secret sufferings—sad remnant of the luxury of 
better times. 

It is possible, that, in the invention of this poliq', timidity may have 
had some share; for between tyranny and timidity there is a near 
alliance. Is it probable ? Hardly : the less so, as tyranny, rather than 
let go its hold, such is its baseness, will put on the mask of cowardice. 
It is possible, shall we say, that in England forty should be in dread 
of one: but can it be called probable, when in Ireland forty suffer 
nothing from fourscore ? 

When they who stand up in the defence of tyrannical law's on 
j)retence of their being in a dormant state, vouchsafe to say they wish 
not to see them in any other, is it jiossible they should speak true ? I 
will not say: the bounds of possibility are wide. *Is it probable ? 
That is a question easier answered. To prevent a law from being 
executed, which is the most natural course to take? to keep it alive, 
or to R'peal it ? Were a man’s wishes to see it executed ever so indis¬ 
putable, what stronger proof could he give of his sincerity than by 
taking this very course, in taking w'hich he desires to be considered as 
wishing the hnv not to be executed ? When W'ords and actions give 
one another the lie, is it possible to believe both ? If not, which have 
the best title to be believed ? The task they give to faith and charity 
is rather a severe one. They sjteak up for laws against thieveffand 
smugglers: tliey .speak up for the same law.s, or worse, against the 
worshippers of God according to conscience : in the first instance, you 
are to believe they meab to do what they do ; in the other, you are to be¬ 
lieve they mean the contrar}'. Their jivords and actions are at variance, 
and they declare it: they profess insincerity, and insist upon *lieing, shall 
we say, or upon m>t being believed. They give the same vote ti^t was 
given by the authors of these laws; they act over again the part that 
was acted by the first persecutors : but what was persecution in those 
their predecessors, is in these men, it seems, moderation and benevo¬ 
lence. This is rather too much. To think to unite the profit of 
oppression w'ith the prai.se of moderation, is drawing rather too deep 
upon the credulity of mankind. 

For those who insist there is no hardship in a state of insecurity 

c c 
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there is one way of proving themselves sincere: let them change places 
with those they doom to it. One wisli may be indulged without a 
bredbh of charity: may they, and they only, be subject to proscription? 
in whose eyes it is no grievance !—Draught for the Organization of 
Judicial Establishments compared with the Draught by the Committee 
of the National Assembly of France, Tit. vi. § 6. 


163.—RUTH’S SORROW. 

[Mrs. Gaskeli, 1820—1865. 

[Elizabeth Cleghobn Stevenson, born in 1820, married a Unitarian minister, 
resident in Manchester. Her first work, “ Mary Barton,” was published anony¬ 
mously in 1848; “The Moorland CottaRe,” a Christmas book, in 1850; and 
"Ruth,” a novel, in 1852. Her “Life of Charlotte Bronte'” appeared in 1857: 
and she contributed to Hmisehold U'urds and other periodicals. Mrs. Ga.skell died 
suddenly at Alton, Nov. 19, 1865.] 

Was this the end of all ? Had he, indeed, gone ? She started up, and 
asked this last question of the servant, who, half-guessing at the 
purport of the note, had lingered about the room, curious to see the 
effect produced. 

" Iss, indeed, miss; the carriage drove from the door as I came up¬ 
stairs. You’ll see it now on the Yspytty road, if you’ll please to come 
to the window of No. 24.” 

Bath started up, and followed the chambermaid. Ay, there it was, 
slowly winding up the steep, white road, on which it seemed to move 
at a snail’s pace. * 

She might overtake him—she might—she might speak one fare¬ 
well word to him, print his face on her heart with a last look—^nay, 
when he saw her he might retract, and not utterly, for ever, leave her. 
Thus she thought; and she flew back to her room, and snatching 
up her bonnet, ran, tying the strings with her trembling hands as she 
went down the stairs, out at the nearest door, little heeding the angry 
words of Mrs. Morgan ; for the hostess, more irritated at Mrs. Bel¬ 
lingham's severe upbraiding at parting, than mollified by her ample 
payment, was offended by the circumstance of Ruth, in her wild 
haste, passing through the prohibited front door. 

But Ruth was away before Mrs. Morgan had finished her speech, 
out and away, scudding along the road, thought-lost in the breath¬ 
less rapidity of her motion. Though her heart and head beat 
almost to bursting, what did it signify if she could but overtake 
the carriage? It was a nightmare, constantly evading the most 
passionate wishes and endeavours, and constantly gaining ground. 
Ev&y time it was visible it was in fact more distant, but Ruth 
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would not believe it. If she could but gain the summit of that 
weary, everlasting hill, she believed that she could run again, and 
would soon be nigh upon the carriage. As she ran she prayed ^ith 
wild eagerness; she prayed that she might see his face once more, 
even if she died on the spot before him. It was one of those 
prayers which God is too mfercifiil to grant; but despairing, and wild 
as it was, Ruth put her soul into it, dhd prayed it again, and yet again. 

Wave above wave of the ever-rising hills were gained, were crossed, 
and at last Ruth struggled up to the very top and stood on the bare 
table of moor, brown and purple, stretching far away till it was lost 
in the haze of the summer afternoon j the white road was all flat 
before her, but the carriage she sought, and the figure she sought, had 
disappeared. There was no human being there; a few wild, black¬ 
faced mountain sheep, quietily grazing near the road, as if it were long 
since they had been disturbed by the passing of any vehicle, was all 
the life she ^aw on the bleak moorland. 

She threw herself down on the ling* by the side of the road, in 
despair. Her only hope was to die, and she believed she was dying. 
She could not think; she could believe anything. Surely life was 
a horrible dream, and God would mercifully awakey her from it ? 
She had no penitence, nO consciousness of error or offence: no 
knowledge of any one circumstanCe but that he was gone. Yet 
afterwards — long afterwards — she remembered the exact motion 
of a bright green beetle busily meandering among the "wild thyme 
near her, and she recalled the musical, balanced, wavering drop of a 
skylark into her nest* near the heather-bed where she lay. The smi 
was sinking low, the hot air had ceased to quiver near the hotter 
earth, when she betliought her once more of the note which she had 
impatiently thrown down before half mastering its contents. “ Oh, 
perhaps,” she thought, “I have been too hasty. There may be some 
words of explanation from him on die other side of the page, to 
which, in my blind anguish, I never turned. I will go and find it.” 

She lifted herself heavily and stiffly from the crushed heather. 
She stood dizzy and confused with her* change of posture j apd was so 
unable to move at first, tliat her walk was but slow and tottering j but, 
by-and-by, she was tasked and goaded by thoughts which forced her 
into rapid motion, as if, by it, she could escape from her agony. She 
came down on the level ground, just as many gay ot* peadeful groups 
were sauntering leisurely home with hearts at ease j with low laughs 
and quiet smiles, and many an exclamation at the beauty of the 
summer evening.— Ruth: a Novel, chap. viii. 


* The heath. 
C C 2 • 
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164.—THE GAMES OF GREECE. 

[Mitfosd, 1744—18*7. 

[William Mitford, born in London, Feb. 10, 1744 , studied at the university of 
Oxford, but did not take his degree. In 1761 he succeeded to the family estate, and 
in 1769 became captain in the South Hampshite Militia, in which corps Gibbon, 
with whom he became intimate, was a major. His first work, “An Essay upon 
Harmony in Language, &c.,” was published in 1774; the first volume of his “ His¬ 
tory of Greece” in 1784; the second in 1790, the third in 1796, the fourth 
in 1808, and the fifth in 1818. His “ Observations on the History and Doctrine of 
Christianity” appeared in 1823. Mitford died Feb. 8, 1827. A memoir, by Lord 
Hedesdale, is prefixed to the edition of the “ Histoiy of Greece,” published in 1829.] 

From very early times it had been customary among the Greeks to 
hold numerous meetings for purposes of festivity and social amuse¬ 
ment. A foot-race, a wrestling match, or .some other rude trial of 
bodily strength and activity, formed originally the principal entertain¬ 
ment, which seems to have been very similar in character to our 
country wakes. The almost ceaseless warfare among the little Grecian 
states gave especial value to military exercises which were accordingly 
ordinary in tho.se games. Esteem for cudgel-playing among us has 
ari.sen from a, state of disturbance always formerly to be appre¬ 
hended, though not so constantly actual, as in elder Greece. The 
connexion of tliese games w'ith tlte warlike character may have occa¬ 
sioned their introduction at funerals in honour of the dead ; a custom 
which, we Idam from Homer, was in his time ancient. But all the 
violence of the early ages was unable to repress that elegance of 
imagination which seems congenial to Greece. \ ery anciently a con¬ 
tention for a prize in poetry and music was a favourite entertainment 
of the Grecian people; and when connected, as it often was, w’ith 
some ceremony of religion, drew together large assemblies of both 
sexes. A festival of this kind in the little island of Delos, at which 
Homer assisted, brought a numerous concourse from different parts by 
sea; and Hesiod informs us of a splendid meeting for the celebration 
of various games at Chalcis in Euboea, where he himself obtained the 
prize for poetry and song. The contest in music and poetry seems 
early to have been particularly connected with the worship of Apollo. 
When this was carried from the islands of the ^Egean to Delphi, a 
prize for poetry was instituted; and thence appear to have arisen the 
Pythian games. ‘But Homer shows that games, in which athletic 
exercises and music and dancing were alternately introduced, made a 
common amusement of the courts of princes 5 and before his time the 
manner of conducting them was so far reduced to a system tliat public * 
judges of the games were of the established magistracy. Thus im¬ 
proved, the games gready resembled the tilts and tournaments of the 
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ages of chivalry. Men of high rank only presumed to engage in 
them : but a large concourse of all orders attended as spectators ;«and 
to keep regularity among these was perhaps the most necessary office 
of the judges. But the most solemn meetings, drawing together 
people of distinguished rank and character, often from distant parts, 
were at the funerals of eminent me^. The paramount sovereigns of 
Peloponnesus did not disdain to attend tliese, which were celebrated 
with every circumstance of magnificence and splendour that the age 
could afford. The funeral of Patroclus, described in the Iliad, may 
be considered as an example of what the poet could imagine in its 
kind most complete. The games, in which prizes were there contended 
for, were the chariot-race, the foot-race, boxing, wrestling, throwing 
tlie quoit and the javelin, shooting with the bow, and fencing with 
the spear. And in times when* none could be rich or powerful but 
tile strong and active, expert at martial exercises, all those trials of 
skill appear to have been esteemed equally becoming men of the 
highest rank j though it may seem, from the prizes offered and the 
persons contending at the funeral of Patroclus, the poet himself saw, 
in the game of the castus, some inc-ongruity with exalted characters. 

Traditions are preserved of Games celebrated‘in Eleia, upon 
several great occasions, in very ear^y times, with more than ordinaiy 
pomp, by assemblies of chiefs from didereut parts of Greece. Homer 
mentions such at Elis under King Augeas, contemporary with Her¬ 
cules, and grandfather of one of the chiefs who commanded the 
Eleian troops in tlie»Trojau war; and again at Buprasium in Eleia, for 
die funeral of Amarynceus, while Nestor was yet in the vigour of 
youdi. But it does not at all appear from Homer that in hjs time, or 
ever before him, any periodical festival was established like that which 
afterward became so famous, under the tide of the Olympiad oisthe 
Olympian Contest, or, as our writers, translating the Latin phrase, have 
commonly termed it, the Olympian Games. On the contrary, every men¬ 
tion of such games, in his extant works, sliows them to have been only 
occasional solemnities j and Strabo h^s remarked that they were dis¬ 
tinguished by a cliaracteristical difference from the Olympiad. In these 
the honour derived from receiving publicly a crown or chaplet, formed 
of a branch of oleaster, was the only reward of the victor; but in 
Homer’s games the prizes, not merely honorary,,were, intrinsically 
valuable j and the value was often very considerable. After Homer’s 
age, through the long troubles ensuing from the Dorian conquest, and 
the great change made in the population of the country, the customs 
and institutions of the Peloponnesians were so altered and overthrown 
that even memory of the ancient games was nearly lost .—History of 
■Creecfi, vol. i. ch. ui. § 4. 
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i6<.—THE FRIARS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

M 

[Sir John Bowring, 1792. 

[John Bowring, bom at Exeter, October 17, i 79 *» became the political pupil of 
Jeremy Bentham, and for some time edited the IVestminsler Revietv. From 183s 
tin 1837 1 “ was returned to parliament for the Clyde boroughs, and ^rora 1841 till 
1849 1 °'' Bolton. In 1849 he was^made British consul at Canton. He was 
knighted in 1854, and the same year appointed Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary in 
China and Governor of Hong-Kong. In 1835 he proceeded on a special mission to 
Siam, and concluded a treaty. His work on the siJbject, "The Kingdom and 
People of Siam,” was published in 1837. Sir John Bowring, who retired in 1839, 
published “A Visit to the Philippine Islands” in 1839, and was sent to report 
on the state of commercial relations with the new kingdom of Italy in 1861.] 

The personal courtesies, the kind reception and multifarious atten¬ 
tions which I received from the friars /n every part of .the Philippines 
naturally dispose me to look upon them with a friendly eye. I found 
among them men worthy of being loved and honoured, some of con¬ 
siderable Intellectual vigour j but literary cultivation and scientific 
acquirements are rare. Occupied with their own concerns, they are 
little acquainted with mundane affairs. Politics, geography, histoiy, 
have no charms for those who, even had they the disposition for study, 
would, in their seclusion and remoteness, have access to few of its 
appliances. Their convents are almost palatial, with extensive courts, 
grounds and gardens 5 their revenues frequently enormous. Though 
their mode of life is generally unostentatious and simple, many of 
them keep handsome carriages and have the best horses in the locality; 
and they are surrounded generally by a prostrate and superstitious 
population, upon whose hopes and fears, thoughts and feelings, they 
exercise an influence which would seem magical were it not by their 
devotees deemed divine. This inffuence, no doubt, is greatly due to 
the heroism, labours, sufferings and sacrifices of tlie early missionaries, 
and to the admirably organized hierarchy of the Roman Church, 
whose ramifications reach to the extremest points in which any of the 
forms or semblances of Christianity are to be discovered. Volumes 
upon volumes—^the folio recordl’ of the proceedings of the different 
religious orders, little known to Protestant readers—^fill the library 
shelves of these Catholic establishments, which are the receptacles of 
their religjious history. 

The most extensively influential brotherhood in the Philippines 
is that of the Augustines {Agostinos Calxados), who administer 
to the cure of more than a million and a half qf souls. The 
befsfooted Augustines (Agostinos Descalxos, or Recoletos) claim 
au^ri^ over about one-third of this number. The Dominicans 
occupy the next rank, and their congjregations are scarcely less 
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numerous than those of the barefooted Augustines. Next come the 
Franciscans, who are supposed to rank with the Dominicans ij the 
extent of their authority. Independently of the monastic orders and 
the superior ecclesiastic authorities, there are but a small number of 
parochial or secular clergy in the Philippines. 

On occasions of installations under the “ royal seal,” the ceremonies 
take place in the church of the Augustines, th^ oldest in Manila, 
where also the regimental flags receive their benediction, and other 
public civil festivals are celebrated. A convent is attached to the 
church. Both the regular Augustines and the Recoletos receive 
pecuniary assistance from die State. The Franciscans rank next to 
the Augustines in the number of their clergy. 

A source of influence possessed by the friars, and from which a 
great majority of civil functionaries are excluded, is the mastery of the 
native languages. All the introductory studies of ecclesiastical aspi¬ 
rants are dedicated to this object. No doubt they have great advan¬ 
tages from living habitually among the Indian people, with whom 
they keep up the most uninterrupted intercourse, and of whose con¬ 
cerns they have an intimate knowledge. One of the most obvious 
means of increasing the power of the civil departments would be in 
encouragement given to their functionaries for die acquirement of 
the native idioms. 1 believe Spanish is not employed in the pulpits 
anywhere beyond the capital. In many of the pueblos there is not a 
single individual Indian who understands Castilian, so that the priest 
is often the only link between the government and the community, 
and, as society is now organized, a necessary link. It must be recol¬ 
lected, too, diat die difterent members of the religious brotherhoods 
are bound together by stronger bonds and a more potent and influen¬ 
tial organization dian any oflicial hierarchy among civilians; anc^the 
government can expect no co-operation from the priesthood in any 
measures which tend to die diminution of ecclesiasdcai authority or 
jurisdiction, and yet die subjection of that authority to the State, and 
its limitation wherever it interferes with the public well-being, is the 
great necessity and die all-iniportanf problem to be solved in the 
Philippines. But here, too, the Catholic character of the government 
itself presents an enormous and almost invincible difficulty. Nothing 
is so dear to a Spaniard in general as his religion j his orthodoxy is 
his pride and glory, and upon this foundation thi Romish Church 
naturally builds up a political power and is able to intertwine its 
pervading influence with all the machinery of the civil government. 
The Dutch have no such embarrassment in their archipelago .—A Visit 
to the Philippine Islands, Chap, xii., Ecclesiasdcai Authority. 
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166.—EDUCATION OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 

[Dh. Arnold, 1795—1842. 

[Thomas Arnold, bom at West Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, June 13, 1795, wa.s 
educated at Winchester and at Oxford, where he obtained a fellowship in 1815. 
He was ordained in 1818, and resided at Oxford until 1819, when he removed to 
Laleham, near Staines, and became l^“ad-master of Rugby School in rSzS. He 
accepted a seat in the Senate of the London University in 183s, retired in 1838, and 
was appointed Regius iVofcssor of Modern History at Oxford in 1841. Dr. Arnold, 
who was a laborious author, is best known by his “ History of Rome,” his “ Lec¬ 
tures on Modern History,” and his edition of Thucydides. He published several 
volumes of sermons. His death occurred at Rugby June 12, 1842, and he was 
buried in the chancel of the chapel. A life, by the Rev. A. P. Stanley, appeared 
in 1844.] 

Every man, from the highest to the lowest, has two businesses 5 the 
one his own particular profession or calling, be it what it will, whether 
that of soldier, seaman, farmer, lawyer, mechanic, labourer, &c.—the 
other his general calling, which he has in common with all his neigh¬ 
bours, namely, the calling of a citizen and a man. The education 
which fits him for the first of these two businesses, is called profes¬ 
sional ; that which fits him for the second, is called liberal. But 
because every nwn must do this second business, whether he does it 
well or ill, so people are accustomed to think that it is learnt more 
easily. A man who has learnt it indifferently .seems, notwithstanding, 
to get through life wifh tolerable comfort; he may be thought not to be 
very wise or very agreeable, yet he manages to get married, and to bring 
up a family, and to mix in society with his friends and neighbours. 
Whereas, a man who has learnt his other business indifferently, I mean, 
his particular trade or calling, is in some danger of starving outright. 
People will not employ an indiflerent workman when good ones are 
to he had in plenty; and, therefore, if he has learnt his particular 
business badly, it is likely that he will not be able to practise it at all. 

Thus it is that while ignorance of a man’s special business is instantly 
detected, ignorance of his great business as a man and a citizen is 
scarcely noticed, because tliere are .so many who share in it. Thus we 
see every ane ready to give an opinion about politics, or about religion, 
or about morals, because it is said these are every man’s business. 
And so they are, and if people would learn them as they do their own 
particular business, all would do well: but never was the proverb more 
ralfiUed whicdi says that every man’s business is no man’s. It is worse 
indeed than if it were nb man’s ; for now it is every man’s business to 
meddle in, but no man’s to learn. And this general ignorance does not 
niake itself felt directly,—if it did, it were more likely to be remedied: 
but the process is long and roundabout j false notions are entertained 
and acted upon j prejudices and passions multiply j abuses become mani- 
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fold; difficulty and distress at last press on the whole community; 
whilst the same ignorance which produced the mischief now l^elps to 
confirm it or to aggravate it, because it hinders them from seeing 
where the root of the whole evil lay, and sets them upon .some vain 
attempt to correct the consequences, while they never think of cutjng, 
because they do not suspect the czmse. 

I believe it is generally the case, at least in the agricultural districts, 
that a boy is taken away from school at fourteen. He is taken away, 
less than half educated, because his friends want him to enter upon 
his business in life without any longer delay. That is, the interests of 
his great business as a man are sacrificed to the interest of his par¬ 
ticular business as a farmer or a tradesman. And yet very likely the 
man who cares so little about political knowledge, is very earnest about 
political power, and thinks thjt it is most unjust if he has no share in 
the election of members of the legislature. I do not blame any one 
for taking his son from school at an early age w'hen he is actually 
obliged to do so, but I fear that in too many instances there is no sense 
entertained of the value of education, beyond its fitting a boy for his 
own immediate business in life : and until this be altered for the better, 

I do not .see that we are likely to grow much wisiy, or that though 
political power may pa.ss into different hands, that it will be exercised 
more purely or sensibly than it h.is been. 

“ But tile newspapers — tliey are cheap and ready instructors 
in political knowledge, from whom all may, and all are willing 
to learn." A newspaper reader, addressing a newspaper editor, 
must not .speak disrespectfully of that witli which they are them¬ 
selves concerned; but we know. Sir, and every honest man 
connected with a newspaper would confess also, that our instruc¬ 
tion is often worse than useless to him who has never had any jther. 
We suppo.se that our readers have some knowledge and .some princi¬ 
ples of their own; and adapt our language to them accordingly. I 
am afraid that we in many cases suppose this untruly; and the wicked 
amongst our fraternity make their profit out of their readers’ ignorance, 
by telling them that they are wise. *But instruction must be regfular 
and systematic; whereas a newspaper must give the fects of the day 
or the week,—and if it were to overload these with connected essays 
upon general principles, it would not be read. I fear that my own 
letters tax the patience of some of your readers to the utmost allowable 
length: and that many, perhaps those who might find them most 
use^, never tliink of reading them at all. And yet ray letters, 
although the very least entertaining things that could be tolerated in a 
newspaper, cannot and do not pretend to give instructions to those 
who are wholly ignorant. All my hope is to set my readers thinking; 
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and my highest delight would be that any one should be induced by 
them to suspect hisi,own ignorance, and to try to gain knowledge where 
it is ttf be gained. But assuredly he who does honestly want to gain 
knowledge will not go to a newspaper to look for it. 

No, Sir, real knowledge, like everything else of the highest value, 
is not to hie obtained so easily. It must be worked for,—studied for,— 
thought for,—and more than all, it'^must be prayed for. And that is 
education, which lays the foundation of such habits,—and gives them, 
so far as a boy's early age will allow, their proper exercise. For doing 
this, the materials exist in tlie studies actually pursued in our com¬ 
mercial schools j but it cannot be done elfectually, if a boy’s educa¬ 
tion is to be cut short at fourteen. His schooling indeed may be ended 
without mischief, if his parents are able to guide his education after¬ 
wards ; and the way to gain tliis hereafter, is to make the most of 
the schooling time of the rising generation,—that finding how much 
may be done even in their case, within the limited time allowed for 
their education, they may be anxious to give their children greater 
advantages, that the fhiit may be proportionably greater. 

It may be that this is impracticable, to which I have only to say 
that I will not believe it to be so till I am actually unable to hope 
otherwise; for if it be impracticable, my expectations of good from 
any political changes are faint indeed. These changes might still be 
necessary, might still 'be just, but they would not mend our condition j 
the growth of evil, moral and political, would be no less rapid than it 
is now .—Miscellaneous Works: Education of the Middle Classes. 
Letter ii. 


167.—THE GRAVE. 

[Montoomeky, 1771—1854. 

[James Moutgomery, the son of a Moravian minister, was bom at Irvinti Ayrshire, 
Nov. 4, 1771. After following various occupations, he in 1794 established the 
Sheffield fris, which he edited until iSig. His first publication, “The Wanderer of 
Switzerland, and other Poems,”appeared in 1806, and was followed by “The West 
Indie^’ in 1810; “The World before the Flood” in i8iij and “The Pelican 
Island and other Poems,” in 1827. He obtained a pension from Government in 
*835. and died Apii\ 30, 1854. Memoirs by Holland and Everett appeared in 
1854, and another Uography by J, W. King, in 1858.] 

There is a calta for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims fouUd, 

They softly lie and sweetly sleep. 

Low in the ground.. 
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The storm that wrecks the winter sky 
No more disturbs their sweet repose, • 

Than summer-evening’s latest sigh 
That shuts the rose. 

1 long to lay this painful head 
And aching heart ben&th the soil. 

To slumber in that dreamless bed * 

From all my toil. 

For Misery stole me at my birth. 

And cast me helpless on the wild: 

I perish j-O my Mother Earth ! 

Take home thy child. 

• 

On thy dear lap these limbs reclined 
Shall gently moulder into thee; 

Nor leave one wretched trace behind 
Resembling me. 

Hark !—a strange sound affrights mine ear; 

My pulse,—my brain ^tms wild,—I rave; 

—— All! who art thou whose voice I hear ? 
-“ I am TflE' GRAVE ! 

" The pRAVE, that never spake before. 

Hath found at length a tongue to chide; 

O listen!—1 will speak no more :— 

Be silent. Pride! 

“ Art thou a WRETCH of hope forlorn. 

The victim of consuming care ? 

Is thy distracted conscience tom 
By fell despair ^ 

" Do foul misdeeds of former times 
Wring with remorse thy guilty breast ? 

And ghosts of unforgiven crimes 
Murder thy rest ? 

" Lashed by the furies of the mind. 

From Wrath and Vengeance woiddst thou flee ? 
Ah! think not, hope not, fool, to find 
A friend in me. 
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“ By all the terrore of the tomb. 

Beyond the power of tongue to tell ; 

By the dread secrets of my womb j 
By Death and Hell 5 

“ I charge thee LIVE repent and pray j 
In dust tjiine infamy deplore j 
There )'et is mercy go thy way. 

And sin no more. 

“ Art thou a MOl^RNhlR ?—Hast thou known 
The joy of innocent delights. 

Endearing days for ever flown. 

And tranquil nights ? 

“ O LIVE !—and deeply cherish still 
The sweet remembrance of the past: 

Rely on Heaven’s unchanging will 
For peace at last. 

“Art thou a WANDERER ?—Hast thou seen 
O’erwhelming tempests drown thy bark ? 

A shipA^'recked suflerer hast thou been. 
Misfortune’s mark ? 

“ Though long of winds and waves the sport. 
Condemned in wretchedness to roam, 

LIVE!—thou shalt reach a sheltering port, 

A quiet home. 

“ To FRIENDSHIP didst thou trust tliy fame. 
And was thy friend a deadly foe. 

Who stole into thy breast to aim 
A surer blow ? 

“ LIVE'.—and repine not o’er his loss, 

A loss unworthy to be told: 

Thou hast mistaken sordid dross 
For friendship’s gold, 

“ Seek the true treasure seldom found. 

Of power the fiercest griefs to calm, 

And soothe the bosom’s deepest wound 
With heavenly balm. 
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“Did WOMAN’S charms thy youth beguile. 
And did the fair one faithless prove ? • 

Hath she betrayed thee with a smile. 

And sf)ld thy love ? 

“ LIVE! ’twas a false bewildering fire : 

• Too often Love’s insidrous dart 
Thrills the fond soul witli wild desire. 

But kills the heart. 

“ Thou yet shall know how sweet, how dear. 
To gaze on listening Beauty’s eye; 

To ask,—and pause in hope and fear 
Till she reply. 

“ A nobler flame shall warm thy breast, 

A brighter maiden faithful prove ; 

Thy youth, thine age, shall yet be blest 
In woman’s love. 

“ — Whale’er thy lot,—w'hoe’er thou be,— 
Confess thy folly,—ki^s the rod. 

And in thy chastening sorrows see 
The hand of GOD. 

“ A bijiised reed He wdll not break; 
Afflictions all his children feel: 

He wounds them for his mercy’s sake. 

He wounds to heal. 

“ Humbled beneath his mighty hand. 
Prostrate his Providence adore : 

’Tis done !—Arise ! HE bids thee stand. 

To fall no more. 

“ Now, Traveller iji the vale of tears. 

To realms of everlasting light. 

Through Time’s dark wdlderness of years. 
Pursue thy flight. ,, * 

“ There is a calm for those who we^, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found j 
And while the mouldering ashes sleep 
Low in the gromid. 
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“Hie Soul, of origin divine, 

GOD’S glorious image, freed from clay, 

In heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine 
A star of day. 

« The SUN is but a spark of fire, 

A transient meteor in the sky; 

The SOUL, immortal as its Sire, 

SHALL NEVER DIE.” 

Miscellaneous Poems: The Grave. 


1O8.-THE CONVERSION OF S. AUGUSTINE. 

0 

[Dean Staneev, 1815. 

[Author Penrmvn Staneet, born in 1815, and educated at Rugby and at Oxford, 
became Fellow of University College in 1840, was Select Preacher in 1845, and 
Canon of Canterbuiy from 1851 till 1858. Having been Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, Canon of Christ Church, and Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London, he in 1864 was appointed Dean of Westminster. Dr. Stanley’s 
life of Dr. Arnold* was published in 1844. He is the author of numerous Sermons 
and Lectures. His “ Historical Memoirs of Canterbury” appeared in 1854, " Sinai 
and Palestine” in 1855, “ Sermons preached in the East” and “Lectures on the 
History of the Jewi* Church” in 1863* and “ Lectures on the Histoty of the Jewish 
Church,” Part IL, in 1865.] 

Augustine’s youth had been one of reckless self-indulgence. He had 
plunged into the worst sins of the heatlien world in which he lived; 
he had adopted wild opinions to justify those sins; and thus, though 
his parents were Christians, he himself remained a heathen in his 
manner of life, though not without some struggles of his better self 
and af God’s grace against these evil habits. Often he struggled and 
often he fell; but he had two advantages which again and again have 
saved souls ftom ruin,—advantages which no one who enjoys them 
(and how many of us do enjoy tliem!) can prize too highly,—^he had 
a good mother and he had good friends. He had a good mother, who 
wept for him, and prayed for him, and warned him, and gave him 
that advice which only a mother can give, forgotten for the moment, 
but remembered afterwards. And he had good friends, who watched 
every opportunity to encourage better thoughts, and to bring him to 
his better self. In this state of struggle and failure he came to the city 
of Milan, where the Clmstian community was ruled by a man of fame 
almost equal to that which he himself ^terwards won, the celebrated 


* See page 39a. 
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Ambrose. And now the crisis of his life was come, and it shall be 
described in his own words. He was sitting with his friend, his whole 
soul was shaken with the violence of his inward conflict,—the Conflict 
of breaking away from his evil habits, from his evil associates, to a life 
which seemed to him poor, and profitless, and burdensome. Silently 
tlie two friends sate together, and at last, says Augustint^ “ When deep 
reflection had brought together* and heaped up all my miseiy in 
the sight of my heart, there arose a mighty stoiln of grief, bringing a 
mighty shower of tears.” He left his friend, that he might weep in 
solitude; he threw himself down under a fig-tree in the garden (the. 
spot is still pointed ov.t in Milan), and he cried in the bitterness of his 
spirit, “ How long ? how long ?—to-morrow ? to-morrow ? Why not 
now ?—why is there not this hour an end to my uncleanness ?” 
“ So was I speaking and weeping in the contrition of my heart,” he 
says, “ when, lo ! 1 heard frofn a neighbouring hou.se a voice as of a 
child, chanting and oft repeating, ‘ Take up and read, take up and 
read.' Instantly my countenance altered ; I began to think whether 
children were wont in play to sing such words, nor could I remember 
ever to have heard the like. So, checking my tears, I ro.se, taking it 
to be a command from God to open the book and read the first chapter 

I should find.” Eagerly he returned to tlie place where 

his friend was sitting, for there l 9 y the volume of S. Paul’s Epistles, 
which he had just begun to study. * “ I seized it,” he says, " I opened 
it, and in silence I read that pa.ssage on which my eyes first fell. ‘Not 
in rioting ami drunkenness, not in cliamiering and wantonness, not in 
strife and envyingT But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for thejlesh, to fulfil the lust thereof' No further could I read, 
nor needed I; for instantly, at the end of this sentence, by a serene 
light infused into my soul, all the darkness of doubt vanished away.” 

We need not follow tlie story further. We know ho?k he 
broke off all his evil courses; how his mother’s heart was rejoiced; 
how he was baptized by the great Ambrose; how the old tradition 
describes their singing together, as he came up from the baptismal 
waters, the alternate verses of tlie hymn called from its opening words 
Te Deum Laudamus. We know how the profligate ATrican youth 
was tints transformed into tlie most illustrious saint of the Western 
Church, how he lived long as the light of his own generation, and 
how his works have been cherished and read by^ood.men, perhaps 
more extensively than those of any Christian teacher, since the 
Apostles. 

It is a story instructive in many ways. It is an example, like the 
conversion of S. Paul, of the fact that from time to time God calls 
His servants not by gradual, but by sudden changes. These conver- 
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sions are, it is true, the exceptions and not the rule of Providence, but 
such examples vas Augustine show us that we must acknowledge the 
truth 8f the exceptioas when the/do" occur. - It is also an instance 
how, even in such sudden conversioas, |M3evioas gbod influences have 
their weight. The prayers of his mother, tiie silent influence of his 
friend, the high character of Ambrose, the preparation for Christian 
truth in the writings of heathen philosophers, were all laid up, as it 
were, waiting for the Spark, and, when it came, the lire flashed at once 
through every comer of his soul. It is a striking instance, also, of the 
effect of a single passage of Siriptum, suddenly but seriously taken to 
heart. It may come to us .is to him, tlirough the voice of a little . 
child, or through the prompting of our own conscience, or through tJie 
recurrence of the words in the church sendee. . . . T/w Uniitf 

of Evangelical and j 4linstulical Teaching. Sermons, preached mastiy 
in Canterbury Cathedral. Sermon x.. The Doctrine of S. Paul. 
Bom. xili. 12-14. 


169.—CONDITION OF THE CHINESE. 

[Loud Brougham, 1778—1868. 

[Henrv Brougham, born at Edinburgh, S^. ig, 1778, mris educated at Edinburgh 
University, and in 1800 was admitted to the Scottish Bar. He was one of tlic early 
contributors to the Edinburgh Revine, and was called to the English Bar in 1808. 
He was elected member forCamelfbrd in the Whig interest in i8io. From 1812 
till »8i6 he was without a seat, but in th%latter year was returned for Winchclsea, 
In 1820 and 1821 he was engaged as AttomcpGencral to Queen Caroline; in 1825 
was elected Lord Hector of Glasgow University, and in 1827 founded the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and became its first President. In Aug. iX.-jo he 
was returned for Yorkshire, and having been the same year appointed Lord Chancellor, 
was raised to the peerage. Lord Brougham is the author of numerous works, the 
best inown being " Historical Sketches of Statesmen of the Time of George II I.,” itub- 
lished in iBjtg—43; “Political Philosophy,” in 1840—44; and “Lives of Men of 
Letters and Science of the Time of George III.,” in 1845-^. An edition of his wortrs 
collected himself appeared at Edinburgh in 1855—57. “ Albert Lunel; or, the 
Chateau or Languedoc,” a novel, suppressed on the eve of publication in 1844, has 
been attributed to him. Lord Brougham died in 1868.] 

The univerifal respect in which learning is held, and the privileges 
allowed to it, have not hpwever made the Chinese carry far their cul¬ 
tivation of it. They aflbrd, on the contrary^ a singular iastance of a 
nation early making, some progress, and then stepping short for ages ; 
of a people, all of whom possess the instruments of education, the 
means of acquiring knowledge— a people most of whom have actually 
acquired some knowledge—and yet none of whom have ever gone 
beyond the most elementary studies. This can only be ascribed to the 
absolute form of their government, and the manifest intention which 
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the sovereigns have always had to limit the literaiy acquisitions of their 
subjects. The advantages of keeping quiet and in^lent a people so 
numerous as to be able .to crush almost any ruler, and the meafts of 
tranquillity which elementary lessons like those of'Confucius and his 
school bestowed, if they were thoroughly learnt, and became, as it 
were, mixed up with the nature of the people, could not escape the 
Chinese monarchs. They had a pet^le to deal with whom they found 
it easy to occupy with such pursuits, and with tlie ibnumerable customs 
and ceremonies which the sacred writings inculcate together with far 
better things. The occupation was more than harmless—it was^most 
useful in extinguishing tierce and turbulent spirits j and the lessons 
taught were those of absolute submission to the magistrates, though 
seasoned with so mucli other doctrine as prevented them from wearing 
the ap|X‘arance of a mere design to secure subordinatidh. Beyond the 
learning of those books, therefore, the government had no desire that 
Chinese education should be carried. Accordingly, true orthodoxy is 
closely confined to the books of Confucius and Mencius, and one or 
two commentators on them ; and the government discountenances by 
every means tlie acquisition of any other learning. This is the main 
cause of the stationary knowledge of the Chinese ^ and one of the 
most powerful means used by the government to keep it thus stationary 
is the preventing of almost all interfiourse with foreign nations. 

The amount of the learning contained in those writings is very 
moderate. Many of the maxims are admirable; some indeed closely 
resembling those, of our own reUgion. Thus Confucius distinctly 
enjoins tlie duty of Joing unto others as we would be done to by themj 
nor can anything be more urgent than bis injunction to watch the 
secret thoughts of the heart as the fountains of evil. It is also an 
admirable precept of his to judge ourselves with tlie severity we apply 
to others; and to judge others as mercifully as we do ourselyes. ^ut 
there are wicked doctrines mixed with this pure, wisdom, as when men 
are commanded not to live under the same sky with a father’s assassin j 
and besides, the merit of all moral maxims is much more in the acting 
upon them than the laying them down. Wisdom is, properly speaking, 
the doing what wise sayings recommend; and he has made but a sm^ 
progress in philosophy—even in the philosophy of morals—who has 
only stored his memory with all the proverbs of Franklin and all the 
morals of .®sop. There are few men so ignorant as not “to know the 
substance of these aphorisms, ^ougli tliey may never .have seen them 
put in terse language, or illustrated by apt comparisons. The difficulty 
really lies in acting up to them. Therefore the learning to which, the 
Chinese almost entirely devote themselves is of a very trifling nature 
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at best. Some of it indeed is positively useless. The Li-ki, or book 
of rites and customs, contains three thousand of these, all of which 
are fo be learnt and to be scrupulously observed j and there is a 
council of state with the exclusivf office of seeing that this observance 
is complete—a manifest contrivance of the government to occupy tlie 
people with frivolous and harmless studies. 

It thus happens that the Chinesb, after having, long before any other 
of the nations now deemed most refined, made a considerable progress 
in knowledge and still more in the arts, have stopped short as it were 
on the.tlireshold, and never attempted the rank of a learned or even 
a veiy polished nation. Acquainted with paper-making for above 
seventeen centuries, with printing for more tlian nine, they have hardly 
produced a book which could fix the attention of a European reader 
in the present dfy; and yet learning is the passport to political honours, 
and even to power, among them; and'books are so highly valued that 
it is part of their religious observances never to suffer the treading on, 
or irreverent treatment of, a scrap of printed or written paper how 
worthless soever. Possessed of the mariner’s compass twelve hundred 
years before it was known in Europe, they have scarcely ever put it to 
the use which it really can best serve, but creep along their coasts, from 
headland to headland, like tlie most ignorant of the South Sea 
islanders, and rather employ it oif shore, where other marks might 
better serve to guide them. With a kind of glass, or something as 
. near good gla.ss as possible, for ages, they never liave yet succeeded in 
making that most useful and beautiful product of the arts in its trans¬ 
parent state and plastic fabric. Capable of copying the works of the 
pencil with a minuteness which seems preternatural, both as to colour 
and form, they are whoUy without invention, and, left to them.selves, 
can make nothing h’ke an imitation of nature. Nor in the severer 
sciefices have they made any progress beyond the very first elements, 
although they have kimwn caie or two of the fundamental truths in 
geometry for hundreds df years, by induction rather than demonstration, 
and could calculate eclipses of the heavenly bodies long before any 
other nation had emerged from barbarism. It is equally certain, 
however, that the amount of knowledge which they have so long 
attained, the repute in which tliey have been tauj^t to hojd die quiet 
and sedulous pursuit of it, and the devotion of'their attention to it 
within certain limits, joined to the being debarred from all foreign 
intercourse, have produced all the effect that could be desired by their 
rulers; it has so far reclaimed them from the turbulent state of 
unpwiliwd tribes as to make them easily ruled, by keeping them quiet, 
sedentaiy, inactive, even pusillanimous, without unfolding their faculties 
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or increasing their knowledge in any degree likely to endanger the 
security of a system founded mainly upon the permanent posit^n of 
all and each of its parts .—Political Philosophy. Vol. i. chap, vi.. Govern¬ 
ment of China. * 


170.—MR. GALLOWAY AND HIS CLERKS. 

[Mrs. Henry Wood, i8*o. 

[Mrs. Henry Wood, the youngest daughter of Mr. Thomas Pricey formerly head of 
a manufacturing firm, was born in Worcestershire in i8ao, and married to Mr. 
Henry Wood at an early age. She commenced her literary career as a contributor 
to various periodicals. Her first novel, “Danesbuy House,” which gained the 
Scottish Temperance priae of i,'ioo, appeared in i8«5. It was followed by "East 
Lynne,” published in 1861; “Thethannings” in 1862 j and numerous works.] 

Of beauty, Mr. Galloway could boast little; but of his hair he was 
moderately vain : a very good head of hair it was, curling naturally. 
But hair, let it be luxuriant enough to excite the admiration of a 
whole army of coiffeurs, is, like other things in this sublunary world 
of ours, subject to change; it will not last for evenj and Mr. Gallo¬ 
way’s, from a fine and glossy brown, turned, as years went on, to 
sober grey—nay, almost to white. He did not particularly admire 
die change, but he had to submit to it; Nature is stronger than we 
are. A friend hinted that it might be ‘ dyed.’ Mr. Galloway re¬ 
sented die suggestiyn; anydiing false was abhorrent to him. When, 
however, after an illness, his hair began to fall off alarmingly, he 
thought it no harm to use a certain specific, emanating fitim one of 
Her Majesty’s physicians; extensively set fordi and patronized as an 
undoubted remedy for the falling off of hair. Mr. Galloway usgd it 
extensively in his fear, for he had an equal dread both of baldness and 
wigs. The lotion not only had the desired ^ect, but it had more: 
the hair grew on again luxuriantly, and its grey-whiteness turned into, 
the finest flaxen you ever saw 5 a light delicate shade of ^axen, 
exaedy like the curls you see upon tBe heads of blue-eyed wax dolls. 
This is a fact; and whether Mr. Galloway liked it, or not, he had to 
put up with it. Many would not be persuaded but what he had used 
some delicate preparation of dye, hitherto unknown to science : and 
the suspicion vexed Mr. Galloway. Behold him* therefore, with a 
perfect shower of smooth, fair curls upon his head, like any young 
beau. 

It was in this genderaan’s office that Arthur Channing had been 
placed, with a view to his becoming ultimately a proctor. To article 
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him to Mr. Galloway would take a good round sura of money; and 
this ifad been put off until the termination of the suit, when Mr. 
Channing had looked forward to being at lik ease, in regard to pecu¬ 
niary means. There were two others in the same office: the one 
was Roland Yorke, who was articled; tlie other was Jo-seph Jenkins, 
a thin, spare, humble man of nine-and-thirty, w^ho had served Mr. 
' Galloway for nearly twenty years, earning twenty-five shillings per 
week. He was a son of old Jenkins the bedesman, and his wife 
kq)t a small hosiery shop in High Street. Roland Yorke was, (jf 
course, not paid; on the contrary, he h.ad paid pretty smartly to Mr. 
Galloway for the privilege of being initiated into the mysteries per¬ 
taining to a proctor. Arthur Chanuiug may be said to have occupied 
' a position in the office midway between the two. He was to (■mime 
on the footing of lioland Yorke j but pieanwhile, he received a small 
sum weekly, in remuneration of his services, like Joe Jenkins did. 
Roland Yorke, in his proud moods, looked down ujron him as a paid 
cla-kj Mr. Jenkins looked up to him as a gentleman. It was a 
somewhat anomalous position; but Arthur had held his own bravely 
up in it until tlris blow came, looking firrward to a brighter time. 

In the years gpne by, one of the stalls in Helstonleigh Cathedral 
was held by the Reverend Dr. Yorke: he had also some time 
filled the office of su^-dean. He had married, imprudently, the 
daughter of an Irish peer, a pretty, good-tempered girl, who was as 
fond of extravagance as she was devoid of means to support it. She 
liad not a shilling j it was even said tliat the bijjs for her wedding 
clothes came in afterwards to Dr. Yorke: but people, you know, are 
given to talk scandal. Want of fortune had been nothing, had Lady 
Augusta but possessed common prudence; but she spent the doctor’s 
money faster than it came in. In tlie course of years Dr. Yorke died, 
leaving eight children, and slender means for them. There were six 
boys and two girls. Lady Augusta went to reside in a cheap and 
jroomy house (soihewhat dilapidated) in the Boundaries, close to her 
old prcbendal residence, and scrambled on in her careless, spending 
fashion, never out of debt. Sne retained their old barouche, and 
would retain it, and was a great deal too fond of ordering horses from 
the lively stables and driving out in state. Gifted with good parts and 
qualities had her children been born; but of training, in die highest 
sense of the word, she had given them none. George, the eldest, had 
a commission, and was away with his regiment j Roland, the second, 
had been designed for the Church, but no persuasion could induce 
liim><t9 be sufficiendy attentive to his studies to qualify himself for it; 

. he was therefore placed with Mr. Galloway, and the Church honours 
were now intended for Gerald. The fourth son, Theodore, was also in 
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the college school, a junior. Next came two giris, Caroline and Fann7, 
and there were two little boys younger. Haughty, self-willed, ]jut of 
sufficiently honourable nature, were the Yorkes. If Lady Augusta 
had but toiled to foster the good, and eradicate the evil, they would 
have grown up to bless her. Good soil was there to work upon, as 
tliere was in the Channings; but,in the case of the Yorkes, it was 
allowed to run to waste, or to generate weeds. Jn short, to do as it 
pleased .—The Channings, chap. v. 


171.—SIMON DE MONTFORT, EARL OF LEICESTER. 

[Hume, 1711—1776. 

[David Hume, Ixirn at Edioburgh, A.pril 26, 1711, was educated at the university of 
that city. His friends wished him to study law. For a short timei in 1734, he was 
placed in a mercantile house, but he resolved to devote himself to literary pursuits, 
and went to France to study. In 1737 he returned to London, where his first work, 
a “Treatise on Human Nature,” was published in 17.39. The first volume of 
his “Essays” appeared in 1741. The first volume of his “Histoiy of England,” 
containing the reigns 'of James I. and Charles I. was published at Edinburgh in 
1754; the second volume appeared in 1756; the third and%)urth volumes, con¬ 
taining the history of the House of Tud^r, in 1759; and the fifth and sixth, con¬ 
taining the earlier histoiy of the country, in 1762. Hume was appointed Under¬ 
secretary of State in 1766. Resigning this appointment in 1769, he retired to 
Edinburgh, where he died Aug. 25, 1776. His history, which has gone through 
numerous editions, was continued to the death of George II. by Smollett, and to 
the reign of Queen Victoria by the Rev. T. S. Hughes. Hume’s autobiography, edited 
by Adam Smith, was published in 1777. His “ Life,” by T. E. Ritchie,appeared 
in 1807, and his “ Life and Correspondence, from papers bequeathed by his nephew 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” edited by J. 11 . Burton, in 1847.] 

All the.se impnident. and illegal measures afforded a pretenije to 
Simon de Mountfort,* Earl of Leicester, to attempt an innovation in 
tbe government, and to wrest the sceptre from tlie feeble and irreso¬ 
lute hand which held it (1258). This nobleman was a younger son# 
of that Simon de Mountfort, who ha^ conducted with "such valour and 
renown the crusade against the Albigenses; and who, ffiongh he tar¬ 
nished his famous exploits by cruelty and ambition, had left a name 
very precious to all tlie bigots of that age, particularly to the 
ecclesiastics. A large inheritance in England f^ by^ succession to 
this family j but as the elder brother enjoyed still more opulen 
possessions in France, and coxild not perform fealty to two masters, he 
transferred his right to Simon, his younger brother, who came over to 


* The earlier orthography. 
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England, did homage for his lands, and was raised to the dignity of 
earl of Leicester. In the year 1238, he espoused Eleanor, dowager 
of William, earl of Pembroke, and sister to the king; but die 
marriage of this princess with a subject and a foreigner, diough con¬ 
tracted with Heniy'’s consent, was loudly complained of by the earl 
of Cornwall and all the barons of England; and Leicester was sup¬ 
ported against their,liolence by the king’s favour and authority alone. 
But be had no sooner established himself in his possessions and digni¬ 
ties, than he acquired, by insinuation and address, a strong interest with 
the nation, and gained equally die affections of all orders of men : he 
lost, however, the friendship of Henry from the usual levity and 
fickleness of diat prince; he was banished the court: he was recalled ; 
he was entrusted with the command of Guienne, when he did good 
service and acquired honour; he was again disgraced by the king, and 
his banishment from court seemed now final and irrevocable. Henry 
called him traitor to his face; Leicester gave him the lie; and told 
him that if he were not his sovereign, he would soon make him 
repent of that insult: yet was this quarrel accommodated, either from 
the good nature or timidity of the king; and Leicester was again 
admitted into some degree of favour and authority : but, as this noble¬ 
man was become too great to presen-e an entire complaisance to 
Henry’s humours, and to act in subserviency to his other minions; he 
found more advantage in cultivating his interest with the public, and 
in inflaming tlie general discontents which prevailed against the ad¬ 
ministration. He filled every place with complaints against the 
infringement of the Great Cliarter, tlie acts of violence committed on 
the people, the combination between the pope and the king in their 
tyranny and extortions, Henry’s neglect of his native subjects and 
barqns; and, though himself a foreigner, he was more loud than any 
in representing the indignity of submitting to the dominion of 
foreigners. By his hypocritical pretensions to devotion he gained the 
, favour of the zealots and clergy; by liis seeming concern for public 
good he acquired the affections of the public; and, besides the pri¬ 
vate friendships which he had cultivated with the barons, his ani¬ 
mosity against the favourites created a union of interests between 
him and that powerful order. 

A recent quarrel which broke out between Leicester and William 
de "Valence, Henry’s half-brother, and chief favourite, brought matters 
to extremity, and determined the former to give full scope to his bold 
and unbounded ambition, which the laws and the king’s authority had 
jutlierto with difficulty restrained. He secretly called a meeting of 
the most considerable barons, particularly Humphrey de Bohun high 
constable, Roger Bigod earl mareschal, and the earls of Warwick 
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and Gloucester; men who by their family and possessions stood in the 
first rank of the English nobility. He represented to this Compaq the 
necessity of reforming the state, and of putting the execution of the 
laws into otlter hands than those which had hitherto appeared, from 
repeated experience, so unfit tor the charge witli which they were 
entrusted : he exaggerated tlie oppfessions exercised against the lower 
orders of the state, the violations of the barons^ privileges, the con¬ 
tinued depredations made on the clergy; and, in order to aggravate 
the enormity of his conduct, he appealed to the Great Charter, which 
Henry had so often ratified, and which was calculated to prevent for 
ever the return of tliosc intolerable grievances: he magnified the 
generosity of their ancestors, who, at a great expense bf blood, had 
extorted that famous concession from the crown ; but lamented their 
own degeneracy, who allowec^ so important an advantage, once ob¬ 
tained, to be M'rested from them by a weak prince and by insolent 
strangers: and he insisted, that the king’s word, after so many sub¬ 
missions and fruitless promises on his part, could no longer be relied 
on; and tliat nothing but his absolute inability to violate national 
privileges could thenceforth ensure the regular observance of them. 

These topics, which were founded in trutli, and suited so well the 
sentiments of the company, had jthc desired eliect; and the barons 
embraced a resolution of redressing the public grievances, by taking 
into their own hands the administration of goveniment. Henry 
having summoned a parliament, in exjrectation of receiving supplies 
for his Sicilian prefect, the barons appeared in the hall, clad in com¬ 
plete armour, and with their swords by their side. The king, on his 
entrj', struck with the unusual appearance, asked them what was their 
purpose, and whether they pretended to make him their prisoner: 
Roger Bigod replied, in the name of the rest, that he was not^their 
prisoner, but their sovereign ; that they even intended to grant him 
large supplies, in order to fix his son on the tlirone of Sicily; that they 
only expected some return for this expense and service j and that, as 
he had frequently made submissions to the parliament, had acknow¬ 
ledged his f>ast errors, and had still ^owed himself to be<carried into 
the same path, which gave them such just reason of complaint; he 
must now yield to more strict regulations, and confer authority on 
those who were able and willing to redress the national grievances. 
Henry, partly allured by the hopes of supply, anS partly intimidated 
by the union and martial appearance of the barons, agreed to their 
demand; and promised to summon another parliament at Oxford, in 
order to digest the new plan of government,, and to elect the persons 
who were to be entrusted with the chief authority .—History oj 
England, chap. xii. § 11. 
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17a.—THE JAVANESE. 

[Sir John Barrow, 1764—1848. 

[John Barrow, born at Drayley-Bcck, in Lancashire, June 19, 1764, at first followed 
the profession of a schoolmaster. He w~ds appointed private Secretary to Lord 
Macartney in his embassy to China, anA afterwards accompanied Lord Macartney to 
the Cape of Good Hope. In 1804 he was appointed S«:rctaiy to the Admiralty, 
and in this position promoted the advancement of geographical or scientific know¬ 
ledge. He was created a baronet in 1835, Nov. 23, 1848. His “ Account 

of Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa in the Years 1797 and 1798” 
appeared in 1801—4; his "Travels in China” in 1806; "A Voyage to Cochin 
China in the Years 1792 and 1793” in 1806; his “Life of Lord Macartney” in 
1808; and hi* “ Chronological History of Voyages into the Polar Regions” in 1818. 
He published “ An Autobiographical Memoir’ in 1847.] 

The Javanese are, in general, about ,Uie middle size of Europeans, 
straight and well made; all dieir joints, their hands and {heir feet, 
remarkably small j the colour of their skin a deep brown, approaching 
to black ; tlieir eyes are black and prominent; the nose rather broad 
and somewhat flattened; tlie upper lip a little projecting, not much 
thickened, but higlily arched. They have a firm steady gait, and seem 
to feel, or at least to aflect, a superiority over the other inhabitants of 
the island. They rub the head, the face and other parts of the body 
that are not covered with clothing, widi a composition of cocoa-nut 
oil and sandal wood dust, as a preventive against a too copious perspi¬ 
ration, and the biting of mosquitoes and other annoying insects. 

They are remarkably temperate in their diet, Intt neither their tem¬ 
perance nor their moderate labour seems to have the effect of promoting 
longevity. Females usually marry at ten or twelve years of age, 
till which thne they go nearly naked, wearing only a belt round their 
loins, with a broad metal plate in front, of an oval or circular form, 
and sometimes shaped like a heart. Sometimes they wear rings or 
bracelets roimd the wrist, chains about tlie neck, and chaplets of 
flowers in the hair. When a girl is espoused, she is clad in a loose 
flowing robe, variously oif^lunented according to the circumstances of 
her parents- her hair is mwe than usually decorated with flowers, and 
smootlied with a profusion of paste and cocoa-nut oil. In this dress 
she rides about the town or village, mounted on horseback, and, as 
emblematic of her chastity, the animal is always a white one, when 
such Ls to be had j and she is accompanied by all the friends, the rela¬ 
tions and the slaves of both families, and a band of music. But this 
is often her last public exhibition; for, if she marries into a family of 
dbndition, she is then shut up for Ae remainder of her life. 

The diet of the Javanese forms a great contrast with that of the 
Dutch. A considerable part of it consists in rice, sometimes fried in 
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oil, and sometimes boiled in plain water, with which are used a few 
capsules or heads of Capsicum or Cayenne pepper, and a little salt, to 
render more palatable this insipid grain. With the use of animaf food 
a true Javanese is wholly unacquainted, and of milk he is very sparing, 
except indeed of that liquid substance, sometimes though improperly 
so called, whicli abounds in the yoifig cocoa-nut, and which affords a 
cool and refreshing draught. This tree, and indegd most of the palm 
tribe, as the date, the sago, and the areca, all supply him with solid 
food. The chief use of the areca, however, is only as an ingredient 
in a compound masticatory, consisting, besides this nut, of chunam 
or lime of shells and seriboo or seeds of long pepper, made into a 
paste and rolled up in the green leaf of betel pepper. This compo¬ 
sition, when moistened in the mouth, communicates to tlie tongue and 
lips a deep red colour, which Jurns afterwards to a dark mahogany 
brown. The teeth of a Javanese being painted black (because 
monkeys, he observes, have white ones) give to the countenance rather 
a hideous apj^earance .—J Foyage to Cochin China in i'jg'2, and 1793. 
Chap, viii., Batavia. 


173.—COMETS. 

[Sir J. F. W. Herschel, Bt., 1790. 

[John Freoerick Willtsm Herschi-.i., born at Slough, near Windsor, in 1790, 
educated at St. John’s, Cambridge, was Senior Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman in 
l8l.?. He devoted himself to mathematics and astronomy, and in 1826 received a 
gold medal from the \stronomical Society for his observations on double stars. His 
“Transactions of the Astronomical Society” appeared in 18,^0. The Astronomical 
Society again awarded him, in i8.?6, thdr gold medal for his Catalogue of 
Nebulte. In 18,^4 he went to the Caiie of Good Hope for the purpose of 
examining the southern celestial hemisphere, and he completed his observations in 
18.98. His work giving an account of these valuable labours was publi.shed in fk47. 
His "Treatise on Astronomy” ap|)cared in 18.9,9; bis “Manual of Scientific 
Inquiry” in 1849; and his "Outlines of Astronomy” in 1849. He was made a 
baronet in 18,98, became President of the Royal Sode^ in 1843, fbe Royal 

Astronomical Society in 1848, was appointed Mgster of the Mint in 18,90, and 
resigned in 1855. Hallam (Lit. Hist. PaK iii.;ch. iii. § 61) remarks, "Sir John 
Herschel in his admirable Discouise on Natural Hiilosophy,’*’ has adll^ a greater 
number [of illustrations] from still more recent discoveries, and has also furnished 
such a luminous development of the difficulties of the Novum Organum, .as had 
been vainly hoped in former times.”] 

That feelings of awe and astonishment should 6e excited by the 
sudden and unexpected appearance of a great comet, is no way sur¬ 
prising ; being, in fact, according to the accounts we have of such 


* Published in 1830. 
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events, one of the most imposing of all natural phenomena. Comets 
consist for the most part of a large and more or less splendid, but ill- 
defified nebulous mass of light, called the head, which is usually much 
brighter towards its center, and offers the appearance of a vivid 
nucleus, like a star or planet. From the head, and in a direction 
opposite to that in which the sun if situated, from the comet appear to 
diverge two streams of light, which grow broader and more dilfused 
at a distance from the head, and which most commonly close in and 
unite at a little distance behind it, but s<unctimes continue distinct for 
a great part of their course; producing an etfect like tliat of the 
trains left by some bright meteors, or like the <liverging fire of a sky¬ 
rocket (only without sparks or perceptible motion). I’liis is the tail. 
This magnificent appendage attains occasionally an immense apparent 
length. Aristotle relates of tlie tail i;f the comet of 371 n.c., that it 
occupied a third of the hetnisphere, or 60°; that of a.d. 1618 is 
stated to have been attended by a train tio less than 104° in length. 
The comet of i68o, the most celebrated of modern times, and on 
many accounts the most remarkable of all, with a head not exceeding 
in brightness a star of the second magnitude, covered with its tail an 
extent of more fhan 70° of the heavens, or, as some accounts state, 
90°; that of the comet of I769^extended 97^, and that of the last 
great comet (1843) was estimated at about 63° when longest. Tlie 
figure* (Fig. 2, Plate ii.) is a representation of the comet of 1819—by 
no means one of the tnost considerable, but which was, however, very 
conspicuous to the naked eye. , 

The tail is, however, by no means an invariable appendage of 
comets. Many of die brightest have been observed to have short and 
feeble tails, and a few great comets have been entirely without them. 
Those of 1385 and 1763 offered no vestige of a tail; and Cassini de¬ 
scribes the comets of 1663 and 1682 as being as round and as well 
defined as Jupiter. On the other hand, instances are not wanting of 
comets furnished with many tails or streams of diverging light. That 
of 1744 had no less than six, spread out like an immense fan, extending 
to a distance of nearly 30“ in Idngth. The small comet of 1823 had 
two, making an angle of about 160*, tlie brighter turned as usual from 
the sun, the fainter towards it, or nearly so. The tails of comets, too, 
are^ often somewhat curved, bending, in general, towards the region 
which the comet has left, as if moving somewhat more slowly, or as if 
resisted in their course. 

The smaller comets, such as are visible only in telescopes, or witli 


The plate is given in the original work. 
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difficulty by the naked eye, and which are by far the most numerous, 
offer very frequently no appearance of a tail, and appear only as round 
or somewhat oval vaporous masses, more dense towards the cfnter, 
where, however, they appear to have no distinct nucleus, or anything 
which seems entitled to be considered as a solid body .—Outlines of 
Astronomy, Part I. chap. xi. §§ 556f—8. 


174.—HENRY THE FIFTH AT AGINCOURT. 

[SHAKESPESnE, 1564-l6l6. 

[Wii.i.iAH Shakespeake, born at Stratford-upon-Avon in 1564,* probably educated 
at “ tile King’s New School,” and married to Anne Hathaway in 1582, is believed 
to have left his native place forLoncIpn in 1586. On his arrival in the metropolis he 
is supposed to have been engaged as an actor, afterwards as a writer of plays, and he 
iK-camc a shareholder in the Blackfriars Tlieatre. Thirty-six dramas, which had been 
produced on diflerent occasions, were after his death published in the folio of 1623, 
the first collected edition, which with certain alterations was republished in 1632, in 
t664, and in 1685. Shakespeare wrote two poems, the “Venus and Adonis,” 
published in 1593, and “The Kape of I.ucrerti” in 1594. He left London in 1613, 
and died at Stratford, April 23, 1616. After the Great Rebellion, the works of 
Shakespeare fell into ainiparative neglect, but at the comrsKneement of the last 
century attention was directed to these gf traordinaty protluctions, and criticism, long 
mistaken and unjust, assumed during the present century a more reverent tone. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge.t one of tlie most learned and acute of Shakesperian stu¬ 
dents and cximmentators, wrote as follows:—“Assuredly that criticism of Shake¬ 
speare will alone be genial which is reverential. An Englishman, who without 
reverence—a proud «nd affectionate reverence—e"an utter the name of William 
Shakespeare, stands distiualified tor the office of critic.” In his admirable “Disser¬ 
tation on the .Science of Method,” Coleridge thus castigates critias insensible to his 
merits:—“Nay, even in his style, how Methodical is our ‘sweet Shakespeare.’ 
Sweetness is, indeed, its predominant characteristic; and it has a few immethodical 
luxuriances of wit; and he may occasionally be convicted of words, which c^vey 
a volume of thought, when the business of the scene did nut absolutely require 
such deep meditation. But pardoning him these tiulcia ritia, who ever kishioned 
the English Language, or any lAUiguage, ancient or modem, into such variety of 
appropriate apparel, from the ‘ gorgeous pall of sceptered tragedy,’ to the easy dress 
of flowing pastoral ? 

‘ More masical than lark to shepherd’s ear. 

When wheat is green and hawthorn buds appear.’ 

Who, like him, could so Methodically suit the very flow and tone of discourse to 
characters lying so widely apart in rank, arid habits, and peculiarities, as Holofcmes 
and Queen Katharine, Falstaff and Lear ? When we compare the pure English 
style of Shakespeare with that of the very best writers of his day, we stand astonished 
at the Method by which he was directed in the choice of those words and idioms, 
which are as fresh now as in their first bloom; nay, which are at the present 


* April 23 is the generally-received date, 
t See page 13. 
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moment at once more energetic, more expressive, more natural, and more elegant, 
than those of the happiest and most admired living speakers or writers. 

tS But Shakespeare was ‘not Methodical in the structure of his Fable.’ Oh, gentle 
critic! be advised. Do not trust too much to your professional dexterity in the 
use of the scalping knife and tomahawk. Weapons of diviner mould are wielded 
by your adversary: and you are meeting him here on his own peculiar ground, the 
ground of Idea, of Thought, and of i^piration. The very point of this dispute is 
Ideal. The question is one of Unity. and Unity, as we have shown, is wholly the 
subject of Ideal law. There are said to be three great Unities which Shakespeare 
has violated; those of Timei Place, and Action. Now the Unities of Time and 
Place we will not dispute about. Be ours the Poet, 

‘ qui pectus inaniter angit 
Irritat, muleet, fatsis terrorihus implet 
Ot magus, et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis,’ 

The Dramatist who circumscribes himself within that unity of Time which is 
regulated by a stop-watch, may be exact, but is not Methodical; or his Method is of 
the least and lowest class. But 

‘ Where is he living, dipt in with the sea 
That chides the l»nks of England, Wales, or Scotland,’ 
who can transpose the scenes of Macbeth, and make the seated heart knock at the 
ribs with the same force as now it does, when the mysterious tale is conducted from 
the open heath, on which the Weird Sisters are ushered in with thunder and 
lightning, to the fetal fight of Dunsinane, in which their victim expiates with life, 
his credulity and his ambinon ?”] 

. Henky V. No, my fair cousin : 

If we are marked to die, we are enough' 

To do our Country loss ; and if to live. 

The fewer men the greater share of honour. 

God’s will! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 

By Jove, I am not covetous for gold; 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires: 

But if it be a sin to covet honour 
I am the most offending soul alive. 

No, ’faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 

God’s peace! I would not lose so great an honour. 

As one man more, methinks, would share from me. 

For the best hope I have. O, do not wish one more: 

Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland,'*' through my host. 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight 


• This speech, delivered in the English camp before the army, is in reply to the Earl 
of Westmoreland, who, as Henry V. entered, had expressed the wish 

" O that we now had here 

* But one ten thousand of those men in England 

That do no work tr-day 1 ” 
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Let him depart; his passport shall be made. 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man’s company 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 

This day is called the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this day, an^ comes safe home. 

Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named. 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall see this day, and live old age,* 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours. 

And say, to-morrow is saint Crispian : 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and shew his scars : 

Old men forget j yet all shall be forgot. 

But he ’ll remember, with advantages. 

What feats he did that day: Then shall our names. 

Familiar in hisf mouth as hoasehold words,— 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloster,— 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered ; 

This story .shall the good man teach his sonj 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by. 

From this day to the ending of tlie world. 

But we in it shall be remembered; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 

For he to-da^ that sheds his blood with me 
Shall be my brother; be he ne'er so vile 
This day sltall gentle his condition : 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed. 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here ; 

And hold their manhoods cheap, whiles any speaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispin's day. 

King Henry V., Act iv. Sc. 3. 


17s.—CHRIST'S ASCENSION. 

[Bp. Pearson, 1613—1686. 

[John Pearson, born at Snoring, Norfolk, in 1612, and educatod at Eton and at Cam¬ 
bridge, took orders in J639. He was made a prebend of Salisbury, and having 


* In some modern editions the line reads. 

He that shall live this day jind see old age. 

The quarto has. 

He that outlives this day, and sees old age. 
t Referring to the soldier who takes part in abe fight and returns safe home. 
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acted as Chaplain to Lord Keeper Finch and to other leading men, was in 1650 
appointed to the living of St. ClemcnPs, East Cheap. After the Restoration his rise 
waP rapid, and with other preferment he was appointed Margaret Professor of 
Divinity in 1661. Master of Trinity College, Cambrid^, in 1661, and Bishop of 
Chester in 1673. His best known work, “ An Exposition of the Creed,” was pub¬ 
lished in 1659, and vras afterwards revised and enlarged. “ Pearson’s Minor Tlieo- 
lopcal Works,” with Memoir, Notes bv E. Churton, appeared at Oxfbrd in 184a. 
Bishop Burnet considers Pearson “ in ah resiiects the greatest divine of his a^,” and 
Hallam terms his “ Exposition of the Creed” “a standard book in English divinity.” 
Bishop Pearson died July 16,1686.] 

The ascent of Christ into heaven was not metaphorical or figurative, 
as if there w'ere no more to be understood by it, but only tliat he ob¬ 
tained a more heavenly and glorious state or condition after his resur¬ 
rection. For whatsoever alteration was made in the body of Christ 
when he rose, w^hatsoever glorious qualities it was invested with there¬ 
by, that was not his ascension, as appeareth by those words which 
he spake to Mary, Touch me not, for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father.* Although he had said before to Nicodemus, No man 
[Ao/A] ascended up to heaven, hut he that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of man which is in heaven which words imply that 
he had then ascended; yet even those concern not this ascension. 
For that was therefore only true, because the Son of Man, not yet 
conceived in the Virgin’s womb, was not in heaven, and after his con¬ 
ception by virtue of the hypostatical union was in heaven : from 
whence, speaking kfter the manner of men, he might well say, that he 
had ascended into heaven; because whatsoever W'as first on earth and 
then in heaven, we say ascended into heaven. Wnerefore, beside that 
grounded upon the hypostatical union, beside that glorious condition 
upon his resurrection, there W'as yet another, and that more proper 
ascension: for after he had both those w'ays ascended, it was still true 
that he had not yet ascended to his Father. 

Now this kind of ascension, by which Christ had not yet ascended 
when he spake to Mary after his resurrection, was not long after to be 
performed; for at the same time he said unto Mary, Go to my hrethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unU, my Father and your Father.X And 
when this ascension was performed, it appeared manifestly to be a trne 
local translation of the Son of Man, as man, from these parts of the 
world below into the heaven above j by which that body, which was 
before locally present here on earth, and was not so then present in 
heaven, became substantially present in heaven, and no longer locally 
present in earth. For when he had spoken unto the disciples, and 
blessed them, laying his hands upon them, and so was corporally present 


* John XX. 17. t John 13. + John xx. 17. 
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with them, even while he Messed them, he parted from them, and while 
they beheld, he was taken up, and a cloud received him out of their sight,* 
and so he was carried up into heaven, while they looked sleadjastly 
towards heaven, as he went up.^ This was a visible dfepartnre, as it is 
described; a real removing of that body of Christ, which was before 
present with the apostles j and that jjody living after the resurrection, 
by virtue of that soul which was united to it: and jherefore tlie Son of 
God according to his humanity was really and truly translated from 
these parts below unto the heavens above, which is a proper local 
ascension. 

Thus was Christ's ascension visibly performed in the presence and sight 
of the apostles, for the confirmation of the reality and the certainty 
thereof. They did not see him when he rose, but they saw him when 
he ascended^ because an eye-witness was not necessary unto the act 
of his resurrection, but it was necessary unto the act of his ascension, 
it was sufficient tliat Christ shewed himself to the ajmstles alive after 
his passion ;} for being they knew him before to be dead, and now saw 
him alive, they were thereby assured that he rose again : for whatso¬ 
ever was a proof of his life after death, was a demonstration of his 
resurrection. But being the apostles were not to sef our Saviour in 
heaven; being the session was not to be visible to them on earth j 
therefore it was necessary they shouTd be eye-witnesses of the act, who 
were not with the same eyes to behold the effect. 

Beside the eye-witness of the apostles, there was added the testi¬ 
mony of the angelsj those blessed spirits which ministered before, and 
saw the face of, God in heaven, and came down from thence, did 
know that Christ ascended up from hence unto that place from whence 
tliey came: and because the eyes of the apostles could not follow him 
so far, the inhabitants of that place did come to testify of his rec^p 
tion i for behold two men stood by them in white apparel, which also 
said. Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven ? This 
same Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner, as ye have seen him go into heaven.^ We must therefore 
acknowledge and confess against all tRe wild heresies of old, that the 
eternal Son of God, who died and rose again, did, with the same body 
and soul with which he died and rose, ascend up to heaven j which 
was the second particular considerable in this Article.— An Exposition 
of the Creed. Article vi. 


» Luke xxiv. 50-51. t Acts i.,9-11. 

§ Acts i. 10 and 11. 


$ Acts i. 3. 
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lyfi.—THE LORDS AND COMMONS. 

[Sir W. Blackstone, 1723—1780. 

[WriLUM Blackstone, the posthumous son of a silk mercer, born in London, 
July 10, 1723, and educated at the Charterhouse and Oxford, was called to the bar 
in 1746. He was appointed Recorder of Wallingford in 1749, first Vinerian Pro¬ 
fessor of Law in 175^ was made King’s’Counsel in 1761, and soon after principal of 
New Inn Hall, Oxford! After a very successful career he was knighted and made a 
justice of ^e Court of Common Pleas in 1770. His “Commeivtaries on the l.aws 
* of England” appeared at Oxford in 1765*9. Sir W. Jones speaks of them as 
“the most correct and beautiful outline that ever was exhibited in any human 
science.” Sir William Blackstone died Feb. 14, 1780.] 

The lords temporal consist of all the peers of the realm (the bishops 
not being in strictness held to be such, but merely lords of parliament) 
by whatever title of nobility distinguished, dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscounts, or barons. Some of these sit by descent, as do all ancient 
peers; some by creation, as do all new-made ones j others, since the 
union with Scotland, by election, which is the case of the sixteen 
peers, who represent the body of the Scots nobility. Their number* 
is indefinite, and may be increased at will by the power of the crown j 
and once, in the feign of Queen Anne, there was an instance of creat¬ 
ing no less than twdve together; in contemplation of which, in the 
reign of King Gdorge the First a bill passed the house of lords, and 
was countenanced by the theq ministr}', tor limitmg the number of the 
peerage. This was thought, by some, to promise a great acquisition to 
the constitution, by restraining the prerogative^ from gaining the 
ascendant in that august assembly, by [jouring in at pleasure an un¬ 
limited number of new created lords. But the bill was ill-relished, and 
miscarried in the house of commons, whose leading members were 
thep desirous to keep the avenues to the other house as open and easy 
as possible. 

The distinction of rank and honour is necessary in every well- 
governed state, in order to reward such as are eminent for their ser¬ 
vices to the public, in a manner the most desirable to individuals, and 
yet without burden to the comrfunity; exciting thereby an ambitious 
yet laudable ardour, and generous emulation in others. And emula¬ 
tion, or virtuous ambition, is a spring of action, which, however dan¬ 
gerous or invidious in a mere republic, or under a despotic sway, will 
certainly be attencled with good effects under a free monarchy, where, 
without destroying its existence, its excesses may be continually re¬ 
strained by that superior power from which all honour is derived. 


* The number, which varies, is 419 (1868), including 28 representative peers for 
Ireland and 16 for Scotland. There are in addition 30 archbishops and bishops. 
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Such a spirit, when nationally diffused, gives life and vigour to the 
eommunity: it sets all the wheels of government in motion, w^ich, 
ui^er a wise regulator, may be directed to any beneficial purpose j 
acm thereby every individual may be made subservient to the public 
giaod, while he principally means to promote his own particular views. 
A jbody of nobility is also more pecaliarly necessary in our mixed and 
compounded constitution, in order to support the rights of both the crown 
and the people, by forming a barrier to withstand the encroachments 
of both. It creates and preserves that gradual scale of dignity, which 
proceeds from the peasant to the prince; rising like a pyramid from a 
broad foundation, and diminishing to a point as it rises. It is this 
ascending and contracting proportion that adds ^bility to any govern¬ 
ment; for when the departure is sudden from one extreme to 
another, we may pronounce thaj state to be precarious. The nobility, 
therefore, are the pillars, which are reared from among the people, 
more immediately to support the throne; and, if that fdls, they must 
also be buried under its ruins. Accordingly, when in the last centuiy* 
the commons had determined to extirpate monarchy, they also voted 
tlie house of lords to be useless and dangerous. And since titles of 
nobility are thus expedient in the state, it is also expedient that their 
owners should form an independent and separate branch of the legis¬ 
lature. If they were confounded with the mass of the people, and 
like them had only a vote in electing representatives, their privileges 
would soon be borne down and overwhelmed by the popular torrent, 
which would effectyally level all distinctions. It is therefore highly 
necessary that the body of nobles should have a distinct assembly, 
distinct deliberations, and distinct powers from the commons. 

The commons consist of all such men of property in the kingdom, 
as have not seats in the house of lords; every one of which hiyi a 
voice in parliament, either personally, or by his representatives. In a 
fite state every man, who is supposed a free agent, ought to be in some 
measure his own governor; and therefore a branch at least of the 
legislative power should reside in the whole body of the people. And 
this power, when the territories of the state are small and its citizens 
easily known, should be exercised by the people in their aggregate or 
collective capacity, as was wisely ordained in the petty republics of 
Greece, and the first rudiments of the Roman state. ^ But this will be 
highly inconvenient, when the public territory is extended to any con¬ 
siderable degree, and the number of citizens is increased. Thus when, 
after tlie social war, all the burghers of Italy were admitted free citi¬ 
zens of Rome, and each had a vote in the public assemblies, it became 

* This was written during the eighteenth century. 
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impossible.to distinguish the spurious from the real voter: and from 
that time^l elections and popular deliberations grew tumultuous and 
diso^erljt j which paved the way for Marius and Sylla, Pompey and 
Caesar, to trample on the liberties of their country', and at last to dis¬ 
solve the commonwealth. In so large a state as ours, it is therefore 
very wisely contrived that tire peaple should do that by their repre¬ 
sentatives, which it m impracticable to perform in person; representa¬ 
tives, chosen by a number of minute and separate districts, wherein all 
the voters are, or easily may be, distinguished. The counties are there¬ 
fore represented by knights, elected by the proprietors of lands; the 
cities and boroughs are represented by citizens and burgesses, chosen 
by the mercantile part, or supposed trading interest of the nation; 
much in the same manner as the butghers in the diet of Sweden are 
chosen by the corporate towns, StocUtolm sending four, as London 
does with us, other cities two, and some only one. The number 
of English representatives is 513, and of Scots 45; in all 558.* 
And eveiy member, though chosen by one particular district, when 
elected and returned, serves for the whole realm; for the end of his 
coming thither is not particular, but general; not barely to advantage 
his constituents, ^but the common wealth; to advise his majesty (as 
appears from the writ of summons) “ de communi consilio super nego- 
tiis quilusdam arduis et urgentilvs, regem, siatum, et defensionem 
regni Anglice et ecclesife Anglicance concernentilms." And therefore 
he is not bound, like a deputy in the united provinces, to consult with, 
or take the advice of, his constituents upon any pafticular point, unless 
he himself thinks it proper or prudent so to do,— Commmilaries on the 
Lam of England, Vol, i,. Book i,, ch, ii, * 


“^^This was written before the union with Ireland, for which too members were 
added to the House of Commons. After the passing of the Reform Bill in 183a the 
House of Commons was thus constituted:— 

Members. 

England and Wales.500 


Ueland.105 

Scotland.53 


658 

Sadbniy, returning two members, was disfranchised in 1848, and St. Albans, return- 
it% two, in l8s*. These vacant seats were in 1861 allott^ thus, two to the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, one to Sooth Lancashire, and one to Birkenhead. 
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177.—AN IRISH JOCKEY. .. , 

[Lev£r, 1809. 

[Charles James Lever, bom in Dublin Aug. 31, 1806, and edncated at Cambridge, 
was brought up to the medical prolession. In 1832, he was appointed medical 
superintendent of a populous district in Inland, and was afterwards attached to the 
Lection at Brussels as physician. He edited the “ Dublin University Magazine ” 
from 1842 till 1845. The first number of “ Hariy LorreqSer,” his first work, pub¬ 
lished anonymously, appeared in 1839. This was followed by " Charles O’Malley,” 
in 1841, and a variety of popular works of fiction. He was appointed vice-consul 
at Spezia, Nov. 26, 1858, and was promoted to Trieste in 1867.] 

Mr. Ulick Burke —for I need not say it was he—was a well-look¬ 
ing man, of about eight-and-twenty or thirty years of age. Although 
his height was below the middle size, he was powerfully and strongly 
made; his features would have been handsome, were it not for a 
certain expression of vulgar suspicion that played about the eyes, giving 
him a side-long look when he spoke; this, and the loss of two front 
teeth, from a fall, disfigured a face originally pleasing. His whiskers 
were large, bushy, and meeting beneath his chin. As to his dress, 
it was in character witli his calling; a green coat, cut round in jockey 
fashion, over which he wore a white “bang up,” a»it was called, in 
one pocket of which was carelessly thmst a lash whip; a belcher hand¬ 
kerchief, knotted loosely about his neck, buckskin breeches, reaching 
far down upon the leg, and top boots completed his costume. I had, 
almost forgotten a hat, perhaps the most characteristic thing of all. 
This, which once bad been while, was now, by stress of time and 
weather, of a dirty drab colour; its crown dinged in several places, and 
the leaf jagged and broken, bespoke the hard usage to which it was 
subjected. While speaking, he held it firmly clutched in his ungloved 
hand, and, from time to time, struck it against his thigh with an energy 
of manner that seemed habitual. 

His manner was a mixture of timid embarrassment and vulgar 
assurance, feeling his way, as it were, with one, while he forgot himself 
with the other. With certain remnants of the class he origfinally 
belonged to, he had associated the low habitudes and slang jfiiraseology 
of his daily associates, making it difficult for one, at first sight, to dis¬ 
cover to which order he belonged. In the language of his companions, 
Ulick Burke “ could be a gentleman when he pleased it.” How often 
have we heard this phrase : and with what a fatal mistake is it gene¬ 
rally applied. He who can be a gentleman when he pleases, never 
pleases to be anything else. Circumstances may, and do, every day in 
life, throw men of cultivated minds, and refined habits into the society 
of their inferiors; but while, with the tact and readiness that is their 
especial prerogative, they make themselves welcome among those with 
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whom they have few, if any sympathies in common, yet never by any 
acci4pnt do they derogate from that high standard tiiat makes them 
gentlemen. So, on the other hand, the man of vulgar -tastes and 
coarse propensities may simulate, if he be able, the outward habitudes 
of society, speaking with practised intonation, and bowing with well- 
studied grace, yet is he no more L gentleman in his thought, or feel¬ 
ing, than is the tinselled actor, who struts the boards, the monarch his 
costume would bespeak him. I’his being the “ gentleman when he 
likes,” is but the mere performance of the character. It has all the 
smell of the orange-peel and the foot-lights about it, and never can be 
mistaken by any one who knows the world. But to come back to 
Mr. Burke. 

Having eyed me for a second or two, with a look of mingled 
distrust and impertinence, he unfolded my note, which he held 
beneath his fingers, and said, 

“ I received this from you last night, Mr.-” 

“ Hinton,” said I, assisting him. 

" Mr. Hinton,” repeated he, slowly. 

“ Wont you be seated ?” said I, pointing to a chair, and taking one 
myself. 

He nodded familiarly, and placing himself on the window-sill, with 
one foot upon a chair, resumed: 

“ It’s about O'Grhdy’s business, I suppose, you’ve come down here; 
the Captain has treated me very ill.” 

"You are quite right,” said I, coolly, “in guessing the object of my visitj 
but I must also let you know, that in any observations you make con¬ 
cerning Captain O’ Grady, they are made to a friend, who will no more 
permit his name to be slightingly treated than his own.” 

y Of course,” pronounc^ with a smile of the most insulting coolness, 
was the only reply. " That, however, is not the matter in hand. Your 
friend, the Captain, never condescended to answer my letter.” 

“ He only received it a few days ago.” 

“Why isn’t he here himself? Is a gentleman rider to be treated 
like a cominoi^jockey that’s paid for his race ?”* 

I confess the distinction was too subtle for me, but I said nothing in 
reply. 

" I don’t even know where the horse is, nor if he is here at all— 
will you call that handsome treatment, Mr. Hinton ?” 

" One thing I am quite sure of, Mr. Burke—Captain O’Grady is 
incapable of anything unworthy or unbecoming a gentleman; the 
haste of his departure for foreign service may have prevented him ob¬ 
serving cartain matters of etiquette towards you, but he has commis¬ 
sioned me to accept your terms. The horse is, or will be here to-night. 
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and I trust nothing wUL interrupt the good understanding that has 
hitherto subsisted between you.” 

“ And »rill he take up the writ ?” 

“ He will,” said I, firmly, 

“ He must have a heavy book on the race.” 

“ Nearly a thousand pounds.” « 

“ I’m sorry for it, for his sake,” was the cool reply, “ for he’ll lose 
his money.” 

“ Indeed!” said I j “ I understand that you thought well of his horse, 
and that with your riding-” 

“Ay; but 1 wont ride for him.” 

“ You wont ride!—not on your own terms ?” 

“ No; not even on my own terms. Don’t be putting yourself into 
a passion, Mr. Hinton—you’ve come down to a country where that 
never does any good ; we settle all our little matters here in a social, 
pleasant way of our own—but, I repeat it, I wont ride for your friend j 
so you may withdraw his horse as soon as you like; except,” added he, 
with a most contemptuous sneer, “ you have a fancy for riding him 
yourself.” 

Beso'ving' that whatever course I should follow, I should at least 
keep my temper for the present, I assumed as much calmness as I 
could command, and said, 

“And what is there against O’Grady’s horse?” 

“ A ch^tnut mare of Tom Molloy’s, that can beat him over any 
comitry—the rest |re withdrawn ; so that I’ll have a ‘ ride over ’ for 
my pains.” 

“ Then you ride for Mr. Molloy ?” said I. 

“ You’ve guessed it,” replied he, with a wink, as throwing his hat 
carelessly on one .side of his head, he gave me an insolent nod, Md 
lounged out of the room. , 

I need not say that my breakfast appetite was not improved by Mr. 
Burke’s visit; in fact, never was a man more embarrassed than I was. 
Independent of tlie loss of his money, I knew how poor Phil would 
sufler from the duplicity of the transSction; and in my sopow for his 
sake, I could not help accusing myself of ill-managemem: in the matter. 
Had I been more conciliating, or more blunt—had I bullied, or bid 
higher, perhaps a difierent res^t might have followed. Alas! in aU my 
calculations, I knew little or nothing of him with whom I had to deal. 
Puzzled and perplexed, uncertain how to act, now resolving on one 
course, now deciding on the opposite, I paced my little room for above 
an hour, the only conviction I couM come to being the unhappy 
choice that poor O’Grady had made when he selected me for his 
negociator.— Our Mess. Jack Hinton the Guardsman, ch. xxi. 
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ITS.—MASSACRE OF ENGLISH COLONISTS IN AMERICA BY THE 

INDIANS. 

[Bancroft, 1800. 

[George Bancroft, bom near Worcester, in Massachusetts, Oct. 3, 1800, was 
educated at Harvard College, at Gottincen, and Berlin. Having fill <5 various ap¬ 
pointments, he was made Secretary to me Navy in 184.1;, and was sent on a diplo¬ 
matic mission to Eng*and in 1846. The first volume of “The History of the 
Colonization of the United States” appeared in 18.34, *he second in 1837, and the 
third in 1840. This was followed by “The History of the American Revolution,” 
the first volume of which was published in i8.?z. Both works are included in his 
“ History of America,” of which various editions have been published in this country.] 

Between the Indians and the English there had been quarrels, but no 
wars. From the first landing of colonists in Virginia, the power of the 
natives was despised; their strongest weapons were such arrows as they 
could shape without the use of iron, such hatchets as could be made 
from stone; and an English mastili' seemed to them a terrible adversary. 
Nor were their numbers considerable. Within sixty miles of James¬ 
town, it is computed, there were no more than five thousand souls, or 
about fifteen hundred warriors. The whole territory of the clans, which 
listened to Powhatan as their leader or their conqueror, comprehended 
about eight thousand square miles, thirty tribes, and twenty-four hun¬ 
dred warriors j so that the Indian population amounted to about one 
inhabitant to a square> mile. The natives, naked and feeble compared 
with the Europeans, were nowhere concentrated in considerable 
villages; but dwelt dispersed in hamlets, witli from forty to sixty in each 
company. Few places had more than two hundred j and many had 
less. It was also unusual for any large portion of these tribes to be 
assembled together. An idle tale of an ambuscade of three or four 
thousand is perhaps an error for three or four hundred j otlierwise it is 
an Extravagant fiction, wholly unworthy of belief. Smith once met a 
party, that seemed to amount to seven hundred j and so complete was 
the superiority conferred by the use of firearms, that with fifteen men 
he was able to withstand them all. The savages were therefore re¬ 
garded with contempt or compassion. No uniform care had been taken 
to conciliate thdlr goodwill; although their condition had been improved 
by some of the arts of civilized life. The degree of their advancement 
may be judged by^the intelligence of their chieftain. A house having 
been built for Ope'chancanough after the English fashion, he took such 
delight in the lock and key, that he would lock and unlock the door a 
hundred times a day, and thought the device incomparable. When 
Wyatt arrived, the natives expressed a fear lest his intentions should be 
hostile J he assured them of his wish to preserve inviolable peace; and 
the emigrants had no use for fire-arms except against a deer or a fowl. 
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Confidence so far increased, that the old kw, which made death the 
penalty for teaching the Indians to use a musket, was forgotten; anc^they 
were now "employed as fowlers and huntsmen. The plantations of the 
English were widely extended in unsuspecting confidence, along the 
James River and towards the Potomac, wherever rich grounds invited 
to the culture of tobacco; nor were%olitary places, remote from neigh¬ 
bours, avoided; since there would there be less eompetition for the 
ownership of the soil. 

Poy'hatan, the father of Pocahontas, remained, after the marriage of 
his daughter, the firm friend of the English. He died in i6i8; and his 
younger brother was now the heir to his influence. Should the native 
occupants of the soil consent to be driven from their ancient patrimony ? 
Should their feebleness submit patiently to contempt, injury, and the 
loss of their lands ? The desirg of self-preservation, the necessity of 
self-defence, seemed to demand an active resistance; to preserve their 
dwelling-places, the English must be exterminated; in open battle the 
Indians would be powerless ; conscious of their weakness, they could 
not hope to accomplisli their end except by a preconcerted .surprise. 
The crime vvas one of .savage ferocitj’’; but it was suggested by their 
situation. They were timorous and quick of apprebQn.sion, and conse¬ 
quently treacherous; for treachery, and falsehood are the vices of 
cowardice. The attack was prepared with impenetrable secrecy. To 
the very last hour the Indians preserved the language of friendship; 
they borrowed the boats of the English to attend their own assemblies; 
on the very mt)rniag of the massacre, they were in the houses and at 
the tables of those whose death they were plotting. “ Sooner,” said they, 
“ shall the sky fall, than peace be violated on our part.” At length, on 
the twenty-second of March (1622), at midday, at one and the same in¬ 
stant of time, the Indians fell upon an unsuspecting population, wlych 
was scattered through distant villages, extending one hundred and forty 
miles on both sides of the river. The onset was so sudden, that the 
blow was not discerned till it fell. None were spared; children and 
women, as well as men, the mi.s.sionay, who had cherished the natives 
with untiring gentleness, the liberal benefactors, from ^hom they had 
received daily benefits, all were murdered with indiscriminate 
barbarity, and every aggravation of cruelty. The savages fell upon the 
dead b^ies, as if it had been possible to commij on them a fresh 
murder. 

In one hour three hundred and forty-seven persons were cut off. 
Yet the carnage was not universal; and Virginia was saved from so 
disastrous a grave. The night before the execution of the conspiracy, 
it was revealed by a converted Indian to an Englishman, whom he^ 
wished to rescue; Jame.stown and the nearest settlements were well 
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prepared against an attack; and the savages, as timid as they were 
ferocious, fled with precipitation from the appearance of wakeful re- 
sistan'ce. In this manner the most considerable part of the colony 
was saved.— A History of the United States from the Discovery of the 
American Continent to the Present lime. Vol. i. ch. v. 


179.—CAEN. 

[R. Bell, 1800—1867. 

[Robert Bell, bom at Cork, Jan. 10, t8oo, and educated at Dublin, was appointed 
editor of “The Atlas” in i8*8, and with some others projected “The Monthly 
Chronicle” in 1839. He is the author of two works in “ Lardner’s Cyclopaedia,” 
“The History of Russia,” and “The Lives of the Poets.” His "Wayside Pictures 
through France, Belgium, and Holland” appeared in 1849, srd his novel, “The 
I.adder of Gold,” in 1850. He is the author of several historical and biographical 
works, and edited an annotated edition of the English poets, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1854. He died April 12, 1867.] 

People who travel only in their arm-chairs acquire notions of foreign 
places which reality usually upsets at the first glance. Caen is a sort 
of chdteau en Espagne in the story books. The reader who has been 
in the habit of exploring the metrical romances and the rural statistics 
of French love and murder has probably built an aboriginal town for 
himself in a sequestered district, filled it with a simple population, 
wearing towering caps and sabots, and noted it down in his imagination 
as Caen. But when he comes to see the place, he will be duly dis¬ 
appointed in finding that the scene of so many sentimental lays and 
tragedies of unsophisticated passion (for Caen has a celebrity of this 
description in the annals of romantic crime), is a large, bustling, well- 
paved town, of 40,000 inhabitants, with not a scrap of poetry about it 
except the hills and forests, its old Norman churches and sinuous 
streets. Caen occupies such an irregular site, that the streets run up 
and down, and in and out, in a very odd way, and the city partakes of 
the beauty as well as the inconvenience of that circumstance. The 
principal streets, wide enough for all purposes, are choked up with 
people from sunrise to sunset; and the moment you step out of your 
hotel, the deafening noises of the retail business that is going on in 
these thronged passages, as well as in the elaborately furnished shops, 
soon satisfy you tha\, instead of being a paradise of picturesque antiqui¬ 
ties, Caen is in fact a hive of hard-working industry. 

In the citadel, up to which you must scramble by a narrow toilsome 
ascent, pleasantly relieved by dusters of women sitting making lace at 
f^r open doors and windows, you may .-ead the history of Caen. But as 
^ history is to be found in a hundred and odd books, and as the birth, ad- 
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ventures, and death of William the Conqueror can present no novel at¬ 
tractions to an English reader, let us hurry into the streets, and look at 
the people. We must even pass by St. Etienne, sublime in its lofts^sim- 
plicity, and the old abbeys, and all the other ecclesiastical memorials, 
grand and beautiful as they are, to peep into the markets, and fill our 
eyes with coifs and aprons and tinsfl caps, as deftly tricked out as if 
they were freshly mounted for the stage; and staggering old houses, 
and broken ends of streets, that look veiy much as if they were “ got 
up ” for the same purpose. 

The markets throw out some picturesque materials •to the 
eye; but the ensemble is distracting. The masses of men, 
women, and children, congregated about the booths and stands, 
tilling to suffocation every speck of ground, and the odours exhaled 
from the animal and vegetable composite, arrest you on the edge of the 
stench. Fortunately it is not ih tlie markets the market business is 
done, or that we get at the contour and customs of the market people. 
Caen has a special way of its own in carrying on its daily traffic in 
vegetables and fish, flesh, and fowl. The affairs of the markets are 
not traasacted in the places so called, but up and down through the 
streets. These ambulatory markets, during the hours of household 
preparation, give to the town the aspect of a great* tumultuous fair. 
Sometimes tliere comes a donkey, phttering slowly along, heavily laden 
with panniers piled sky-high with all kinds of garden produce, and 
driven by women, with towering snow-white caps shining and stream¬ 
ing in the sun, lemon-coloured shawls, blue petticoats, and sabots. Im¬ 
mediately after the dbukey,comes trailing up a great puce-coloured horse, 
toiling between shafts of such inordinate length that, being in advance 
of the wheels by at least four feet, the draft is thrown to a considerable 
distance behind him; while the shafts continue to run back to an equal 
extent beyond the wheels. In the centre of this rude contrivance 
is raised a kind of basket-work, bearing aloft a whole garden of flowers 
and fruits, or millinery work, or hardware, or tlie contents of a 
butcher’s shop, or select extracts from the live and dead stock of a 
farmyard. These carts are usually ^corted by men in blue check 
frocks and dark trousers, furnished with enormously long and powerful 
whips, and blowing cows’ horns with most discordant energy to 
announce their approach. Within the cart is seated a woman perched 
up on a bundle, ready to serve the crowd, through i^hich the lumber¬ 
ing machine moves at a snail’s pace. Then comes a young man (some¬ 
times a girl) with a semicircular basket built up flat to his back, and 
ascending to a considerable height about his head, disjflaying an 
attractive variety of articles—geraniums in pots, flowering out 'tier 
above tier—crisp broccoli—^turnips—beet-root—salad-cabbages 5 nor 
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is he satisfied with the ponderous weight he balances so dexterously on 
his back, but he must needs increase his toil by shrill ear-splitting cries, 
descAbing his whole cargo in minute detail. He is not singular in this 
respect; all the itinerant merchants ciy their goods—and their name 
is legion. It is easy to imagine tlie prodigious uproar of the scene 
—the braying of donkeys, dull recipients of blows and sacres !—the 
rumbling of the long carts—the cracking of whips, like irregular volleys 
of small arms—the Uabel of cries—the shrieking of cows’ horns—and 
the din of voices bartering. Cheapening, clamouring throughout the 
length sflid breadth of the procession. But, happily, it lulls a little 
towards noon. By that time the townspeople have laid in their stores 
for dinner, and the occupation of the ambulatory vendors is over for 
the day. A few of them, with a surplus stock on hand, still straggle 
about, like drops after a shower, hoping to catch some late customer, 
or to tempt others, already supplied, with a bargain from the refuse. 
But the riot is comparatively exhausted, and, with the exception of 
tlie clatter of sabots, the reverberations of voices down the narrow 
streets, or an incidental whip or horn dying away in the distance, the 
town is tolerably tranquil for the rest of the day .—Wayside Pictures 
through France, Belgium, and Holland. Chap, vi.. The Streets of Caen. 


i8o.—OBSERVATIONS ON THE TENCH. 

[IzAAK Walton, 1593—1683. 

[IzAAK Walton, born at Stafford, August 9, 1593, is supposed to have been appren¬ 
ticed in London, where he afterwards went into business as a hosier. He marri^ 
Rachel Flood, a descendant of Archbishop Cranmer, Dec. 27, 1626. She died in 
Aug., 1640, and in 1647 he married Anne Ken, half-sister to the bishop of that 
naine. His “Life of Donne,” prefixed to an edition of his Sermons, appeared in 1640, 
and as a separate work in 1658. In the meantime the first edition of his great work, 
“The Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man’s Recreation,” was published in 
1653. His collection of Sir Henry Wotton’s Letters, ftc., with Life, appeared in 
i6ji, his "Life of Hooker” in 1663, hia “Life of George Herbert” in 1670, and 


. i prefix 

in 1760. A life, by Dr. Touch, appeared in 1824, and anot er by Sir Harris Nicolas 
in 1833. Many biographies of Walton have been published. “The Complete 
Angler” has gone through several editions. It is “ a work which,” says Sir Harris 
Nicolas, “whether considered as a treatise on the art of angling, or as a beautiful 
pastoral, abounding in exquisite descriptions of rural scenery, in sentiments of the 
purest morally, and in an unaffected love of the Crrator and his works, has long 
'been ranked amongst the most popular compositions in our language."] 

The Tench, the physician of fishes, is observed to love ponds better 
than rivers, and to love pits better than either: yet Camden observes. 
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there is a river in Dorsetshire that abounds with tenches, but doubtless 
they retire to die most deep and quiet places in it. 

This fish hath very large fins, very small and smooth scales, a red 
circle about his eyes, which are big and of a gold colour, and from 
eidier angle of his mouth there hangs down a little barb. In every 
tench's head there are two little stoites which foreign physicians make 
great use of, but he is not commended for wholej^ome meat, though 
there be very much use made of them for outward applications. Ron- 
deletius* says, diat at his being at Rome, he saw a great cure done by 
applying a tench to the feet of a very sick man. This, he says, was 
done after an unusual manner, fay certain Jews. And it is observed, 
that many of those people have many secrets yet unknown to Chris¬ 
tians ; secrets that have never yet been written, but have been (since 
the days of their Solomon, whq knew the nature of all things, even 
from the cedar to the shrub) delivered by tradition, from die father to 
the son, and so from generation to generation, without writing j or 
(unless it were casually) without the least communicating them to 
any other nation or tribe j for to do that they account a profanation. 
And yet it is thought that they, or some spirit worse than they, first told 
as that lice swallowed alive, were a certain cure for the,yellow-jaundice. 
This, and many other medicines, ,were discovered by them, or by 
revelation; for, doubtless, we attained them not by study. 

Well, this fish, besides his eating, is very useful both dead and alive 
for the good of mankind. But I will meddle no more with that; 
ray honest humble grt teaches no such boldness; there are too many 
foolish meddlers in physic and divinity, that think themselves fit to 
meddle with hidden secrets, and so bring destruction to their followers. 
But I'll not meddle with them, any farther than to wish tliem wiser j 
and shall tell you next, for I hope I may be so bold, that the tencl^ is 
the physician of fishes, for the pike especially; and that the pike, being 
either sick or hurt, is cured by the touch of the TENCH. And it is 
observed, that the tyrant pike wdll not be a wolf to his physician, but 
forbears to devour him though he be never so hungry. 

This fish, that carries a natural balsam in him to cure himself and 
others, loves yet to feed in very foul water, and anongst weeds. And 
yet I am sure he eats pleasantly, and doubtless, you will think so too, 
if you taste him. And I shall therefore proceed to give you some few, 
and but a few, directions how to catch this Tench, of which I have 
given you these observations .—The Complete Angler, ch. xi. Fourtli 
Day. 


♦ Wm. Ronddet or Ronddetius, born in lioj, died July i8, 1566. 
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i8i.—EXCELSIOR. 

[Longfellow, 1807. 

[Henry Wadsworth Longfe' low, born at Portland, Maine, Feb. *7, 1807, and 
educated at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, studied for the law. Having made a tour 
in Europe, he was appointed professor .of modem languages in Bowdoin College in 
1829. His first work, “Outre Mer,” Appeared in 1835, “Hyperion” and "Voices 
of the Night” in 1839, “ Ballads and other Poems” in 1841, “ Evangeline” in 
1847, “The Golden Legend” in i8ji, “Hiawatha” in 1855, “ Miles Standish’Mn 
1858, "Tales of a Wayside Inn” in 1863, “Flower de Luce” in 1866, and his 
translation of “ Dante” in 1867. Longfellow has written numerous other works.] 

The shades of night were falling fast. 

As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, , 

A banner with the strange device. 

Excelsior! 

His brow was sad j his eye beneath. 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath; 

And like a silver clarion rung. 

The accents of that unknown tongue. 

Excelsior! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone. 

And from his lips escaped a groan,, 

Excelsior! 

"Try not the Pass!” the old man said; 

“ Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

" The roaring torrent is deep and wide!” 

And loud die clarion voice replied. 

Excelsior! 

" O stay,” the maiden said, " and rest 
“ Thy weary head upon this breast!” 

A te8r stood in his bright blue eye. 

But still he answered, with a sigh. 

Excelsior! 

" Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch I 
" Beware the awful avalanche!” 

This was the peasant’s last Good-night. 

A voice repli^, far up the height. 

Excelsior! 
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At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air. 
Excelsior! 

A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half-buried in the snow was fouftd. 
Still grasping in his hand of .ice 
That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior! 

There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star. 

Excelsior! 


l8*.—A LIFE OF PLEASURE. 

[Aaf. Secker, 1693—1768. 

[Thomas Secker, bom at Sibthorpe, in Nottinghamshire, in 1693, was educated fora 
Dissenting minister, but afterwards changed his views, and enter^ the Church, taking 
holy orders in Dec., 1722, and was soon after made rector of Houghton-le-Spring. 
Having been rapidly^promoted, he was consecrated Bishop of Bristol in 1735, was 
translated to Oxford in 1737, was made Dean of St. Paul’s in i 7 SO> Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1758. Many volumes of his sermons and charges were published 
during his lifetime, and several collected editions of his works have appeared. He 
died August 3, 1768. \ review of his life and character, by Bishop Boiteus.* 
appeared in 1797.] , 

Yet all the while, what they call a life of pleasure is very often only 
an affectation of being pleased. They put on airs of great gaiety, and 
in truth their pleasures are flat and insipid: they relieve one tasteless 
scene by another a little different j #re miserable in the intervals of 
their amusements, and far from happy during the continuance of them. 
Nay indeed, under colour of relaxations, they are, to those who engage 
tlioroughly in them, sore fatigues; from which, whether they will con¬ 
fess it or not, relaxation is much wanted ; and some.undetgo a speedy, 
and many a lingering, martyrdom to them. If religion enjoined men 
to mortify and macerate themselves at this rate, what dreadful names 


* He was bom in 1731, appointed Bishop of London in 1787, and died May 
14,1808. 
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would it be called! In all likelihood, were the truth known, numbers 
wotdd choose a quieter way of living, if one part of them could be sure, 
that* the other would keep them in countenance. It is great pity there¬ 
fore, but they should mutually explain themselves on this tyranny of 
fashion: and not go on together in wild chaces of imaginary pleasure, 
when they had all rather sit still.* But farther, several, that would be 
sorry to quit their diversions follow them only to banish reflection on 
some bad or imprudent thing that they have done, or course they 
are in. Now as this can be no better than a palliative cure, and will 
usually exasperate the disease, they ought to seek a more effectual 
remedy. And we should all consider, that probably the same enter¬ 
tainments will not for ever afford us the same delight: and yet by long 
use it may grow or seem hardly possible to do without them, though 
they not only misbecome, but even ^re us. Nay some, when they 
have once fixed it in tlteir minds, that happiness consists in gaiety, and 
find the innocent sorts of gay enjoyments are become tasteless, venture, 
for the sake of a higher relish, on such as are pernicious even in this world. 

Another consideration, both pf prudence and duty, is, that the 
many expences of this public sort of life are excessive; and to supply 
them, creditors a^re frequently left unpaid, except the least deserving; 
due provision for children is omitted, and ignominious arts of raising 
moneypractised. Or if the votaries of pleasure do observe justice,let them 
ask their consciences, what proportion of tlieir income goes in works of 
piety, mercy, encouragenaent of useful undertakings, and what in 
luxurious trifles. It w'ill be said that these last, do good by setting 
the poor to labour. But is our intention to do good by them, or 
only to gratify our vanity and voluptuousness ? Besides, much more 
good is done by procuring health to the sick, right education to the 
yopng, instruction to the ignorant and vicious, or by durable works of 
general utility and national honour. And employing the lower p.art of 
the people in ministering to the luxuiy of the higher, can no more 
enrich or support a kingdom, than employing the servants of a private 
fiimily in the same manner, can enrich or support that. 

But onu fashionable expence must be particularly mentioned : that 
which bears the name, often very falsely, of play. Be it for ever so 
little, consuming much time in it, is the most unimproving and irra¬ 
tional employment that can be. But false shame and emulation fre¬ 
quently raise it to a very incommodious and distressing height, even 
amongst those who profess to be moderate. And the lengths that 
others go, are the most speedily and absolutely ruinous of all things. 
The more calmly men bear their losses, the worse; if they are the less 
likely to leave off for it. But usually they feel most tormenting 
agitations: yet rush on to lose more, from a groundless hope of gain 5 
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and perhaps at length call in dishonesty to the aid of imprudence. I am 
unwilling to name the worst act of desperation, to which extrav^nt 
and vicious indulgences too frequently lead. But surely it canuOT fail 
to be visible, that deliberately and presumptuously ending an immoral 
and mischievous life, by the impious and false bravery of a voluntary 
death, instead of an humble and exeJhplary penitence, is the completest 
rebellion against God, of which the heart of man ^ capable .—Sermons 
on Several Subjects. Sermon V., a Tim. iii. 4. 


183.—CHANGES IN LANGUAGE ALWAYS IN PROGRESS. 

[Sib CiuBLES Lyell, B*rt., 1797. 

[Charles Lyki.l, born Nov. 14, 1797, and educated at Exeter College, Oxford, having 
been called to the liar, wa.s knighted in 1848, received the honorary degreeof D.C.L. 
from the University of Oxford in 1855, and was created a baronet Aug. 22, 1864. 
He was President of the Geological .Socigy in 1836-7, and again in 1850-1. His 
first work, “ The Principles of Geology,” fwblished in 1833, was followed by “ Ele¬ 
ments of Geology” (reprinted under the title of "A Manual of Elementary 
Geology”) in 1838; "Travels in North America’’ in 1841 j ‘i Second "Visit to the 
United States” in 1845; and a treatise ^ “The Geological Evidences of the An¬ 
tiquity of Man, with Remarks on Theories of the Origin of Species by Variation,” 
in 1863. Sir Charles Lyell is the author of numerous contributions to scientific 
publications, &c.] 

But another important question still remains to be considered, namely, 
whether the trifling changes which can alone be witnessed by a single 
generation, can possibly represent the working of that machinery 
which, in the course of many centuries, has given rise to such mighty 
revolutions in the forms of speech iliroughout the world. Every pne 
may have noticed in his own lifetime the stealing in of some slight 
alterations of accent, pronunciation or spelling, or the introduction of 
.some words borrowed from a foreign language to express ideas of 
which no native term precisely conveyed the import. He may also 
remember hearing for the first time sdme cant terms or slang phrases, 
which have since forced dieir way into common use, in spite of the 
efforts of the purist. But he may still contend that “ within the range 
of his experience,” his language has continued unchanged, and he 
may believe in its immutability in spite of minor variations. The 
real question, however, at issue is, whether there are any limits to this 
variability. He will find on further investigation, that new technical 
terms are coined almost daily in various arts, sciences, professions, and 
trades, that new names must be found for new inventions, that many 
of these acquire a metaphorical sense, and then make tlieir way into 
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general circulatipnyas-"steieptyped,” for iSstance, which would have 
be^ iu meaningless to the men of the .'seventeenth century as would 
the ^ew terms and images derived from steamboat and railway 
travelling to the men of the eighteenth. 

If the numerous words, idioms, and phrases, many of them of 
ephaneral duration, which are thus invented by the young and old in 
various classes of ^iety, in the nursery, the school, the camp, the 
fleet, the courts of law and tire school, and the study of the man of 
science or literature, could all be collected together and put on record, 
their number in one or two centuries might compare with the entire 
permanent vocabulary of the language. It becomes, therefore, a curious 
subject of enquiry, what are the laws which govern not only the inven¬ 
tion, but also the “ selection ” of some of these words or idioms, giving 
them currency in preference to others?—for as the powers of the 
human memory are limited, a check must be found to the endless in¬ 
crease and multiplication of terms, and old words must be dropped 
nearly as fast as new ones are put into circulation. SomeUmcs the new 
word or phrase, or a modificatioi^f the old ones, will entirely supplant 
the more ancient expressions, *, instead of the latter being dis¬ 
carded, both may flourish together, the older one having a more 
restricted use. 

Although the speakers may be unconscious that any great fluctua¬ 
tion is going on in their language,—although when we observe'the 
manner in which new' words and phrases are thrown out, as if at 
random or in sport, while others get into vogue, we-may think the 
process of change to be the result of mere chance,—^there are never¬ 
theless fixed laws in action, by which, in the general straggle for 
existence, some terms and dialects gain the victory over others. The 
slightest advantage attached to some new mode of pronouncing 
or spelling, from considerations of brevity or euphony, may turn 
the scale, or more i^owerful causes of selection may decide which 
of two or more rivals shall triumph and which succumb. 
Among these are fashion, or the influence of an aristocracy, 
whether of birth or education, popular writers, orators, preachers,— 
a centralized government organizing its schools expressly to promote 
uniformity of diction, and to get the better of provincialisms and local 
dialects. Between these dialects, which may be regarded as so many 
" incipient langua’ges,” the competition is always keenest when they 
are most nearly allied, and the extinction of any one of them de¬ 
stroys some of the links by which a dominant tongue may have been 
previously connected with some other widely distinct one. It is by 
the perpetual loss of such intermediate forms of speech that the great 
■dissiinilarity of the languages which survive is brought about. Thus, 
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if Dutch should become a language Ettgliah and German would 
be separated by a wider gsq>.— The Ge$lo£K(U Evidences of the An¬ 
tiquity of Man, tviA Serimtiks on Theories of the Origin of Spefks by 
Variation. Chap, xxiii. 


l84.--mVES AND THE HAND OF bEATH, 

[Sala, 1826. 

[George Augustus Hekry Sala, bom in London in 1826^ at an early age became 
a contributor to " Household Words,” and other periodicals. He is the author ot 
numerous works of Action, most of which made their appearance in some popular 
periodical, and have since been republished in a separate form. The best known of 
these productions are—“Twice ^und the Clock,” which appeared in 1859; “The 
Baddington Peerage,” in i860; “.The Two Prima Donnas,” in 1862; “The 
Seven &ns of Mammon,” in 1863; and “ Quite Alon^” in 18^ Mr. Sala went as a 
special correspondent to the Unit^ States for the Daily Telegraph in 1863, wrote 
“America in the Midst of War,” published in 1864, and has visited other countries 
in the same capadQr,] 

If you take a million-rich man, and put him naked and vrithout 
victuals or a roof to cover him, on a rock, and expose him to the 
nipping frost and the January blast.Jit will not be long ere he begins to 
shiver, and anon to howl in agony and despair; and at last he will 
crouch prone to his jagged bed and die. But in the very centre of 
London, with his palaces anddiis vassals around him, it is difficult for 
the rich man to feel tlie cold. On that bare rock his millions in gold 
or crisp paper would not warm him, unless haply he had needles and 
thread to sew the money-bags together for raiment. When he is in 
London, however, the money will buy furred robes and Walls-end coals, 
and sand-bags to exclude the wind, and well closed chariots to ride in, 
and Welsh wigs to draw over his head, plashgloves to cover his hands, 
and hot-water bottles to put to his feet. Railway rugs, scalding soups 
and drinks, shawls and comforters, are all ready for him and purchase- 
able. The theatres, the churches, the counting-houses, the board-rooms, 
the marts and exchanges which he frequents, have all th^r wanning 
apparatus, and become snug and cosy. No; I cannot see how it is 
possible for the English Dives to shiver,—were even Siberia brought to 
London, and the North Pole set up in the Strand in lieu of the May- 
pole which once adorned that thoroughfiire. The milliners that serve 
Dives’ wives and daughters may sell as many fans for Christmas balls 
as for Midsummer picnics; and at Dives’ New-year’s feasts the ice¬ 
creams and the ice-puddings are positively refreshing after the spiced 
viands and generous' wines. - 

Sir Jasper Goldthorpe was the richest of rich men. The quilt of 

p p 
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his bed might have been stuffed with bank-notes instead of eider-down. 
He could have afforded, had he needed caloric, to. have burned one of 
his o''^n palaces down, and warmed his hands by the conflagration. From 
his warm bed-room, breakfast-room, and study, his warm carriage took 
him, swathed in warm wrappers, to the warm sanctum of his warm 
counting- house. His head clerk 4 wore respirators, and had mulliga- 
tawney soup for lunch. The Ttwes City article was carefully warmed 
for him ere he perused it. His messengers comforted themselves with 
alamode beef and hot sausages and fried potatoes before roaring fires; 
and, when they were despatched on errands, slipped into heated taverns 
in little City lanes, where they hastily swallow^ mugs full of steaming 
egg-hot and cordialized port^. The only cold that could .ieemingly 
touch so rich a man as Sir Jasper Goldthorpe was a cold in the head ; 
and what possets, white-wine-wheys, gruels, footbaths, doctors' pre¬ 
scriptions, and hot flannels, were there not in readiness to drive catarrh 
away from him!. Lived there in the whole realm of England one man 
or boy mad or desperate enough to cast a snow-ball at the millionaire 
of Beryl Court ? I think not. He was above the cold. It was street- 
people only who were cold, just as the little princess asked the painter 
who came to take her portrait whether it was not true that “ only street- 
people died.” So Sir Jasper Goldthorpe, his sons and their thralls and 
churls, their tributaries and feudatories, let the street-people shiver as 
beseemed their degre^, flinging them cheques and sovereigns sometimes 
in their haughty unbending way, and went on, warm and glowing, 
from a prosperous old year to a prosperous new one, when suddenly a 
Hand of Ice, that thrilled them all to the very bones and marrow, was 
laid just above the heart of Mammon, and of his wife, and of his 
<^dren. 

' It was the Hand of Death, and it touched each with a cold pang, and 
went onwards, to touch some transiently, but to grasp others without 
release. Whoever felt its lightest pressure was chilled and benumbed. 
The Icy Hand came to Beryl Court and to Onyx Square, and all the 
gold of Mammondom could not, for that season, bring cheerful warmth 
again.—!/’/<«• Seven Sons of Mam’mon ; A Story, chap. v. 


185.—CHATTERTON’S PROCESSES OF mVENTION. 

[Masson, 1822. 

[1)avid Masson was bom at Aberdeen, Dec. 2, 1822, and educated at Marischal " 
College and the University of Edinburgh. At an early age he iqjpHed himself to 
.. fiterary pursuits, in 1844 repaired to Lsndon, and wrote for “Fraser’s Maga^ 
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zine,” and other pieriodtcals. After another residence of about two years’ duration 
in Edinburgh, he returned to London in 1847, and was appointed Professor of the 
English Language and Literature at University College, in 185*. I^his post 
he resigned in October, 1865, on receiving the appointment to the Professorship 
of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Professor Masson, 
who has contribute to the quarterly reviews and other periodicals, became editor of 
"Macmillan’s Magazine’’ in 1859. Amongst other works, he has written "Essays 
Biographical and Critical: chiefly on English Poets,” published in 1856; “Lift of 
John Milton,” vol. i. in 1858; “ British Novelists and dheft Styles: a Critical Sketch 
of the History of British Prose Fiction,” in 1859; “Recent British Philosophy,” 
a in 1865.] 

Had Chatterton put forth this coinage of his brain in the shape of a 
professed* historical romance, all would have been well. But from 
working so lovingly in the matter of antiquity, he contracted also a 
preference for the antique in As Scott, in the veiy process of 

realizing to himself the Quentin Durwards, the Mause Headriggs, and 
the Jedediab Cleishbothams of his inimitable fictions, acquired in his 
own person an antique way of tliinking, and a mastery over the antique 
glossary, if not a positive affection for it, so it became natural to 
Chatterton, revelling as he did in conceptions of the antique, to draw 
on, as it were, an ancient-fashioned suit of though^ and make use of 
antique forms of language. Henjfe, when, prompted by his literary 
impulse, he sought to embody in verse any of those traditions or fictions 
relative to the past time of England which his enthusiasm for the 
antique had led him to fix’upon—as, for example, die story of the 
Danish invasions o^ England, the story of the Battle of Hastings, or the 
story of a tournament in the reign of Edward I.—^he found himself 
obliged by a kind of artistic necessity to impart a quaintness to his style 
by the use of old vocables and idioms. Persisted in thereafter for the 
mere pleasure of the exercise, the habit w'ould become exaggeratec^ till 
at last it would amomit to an ungovernable disposition to riot in the 
obsolete. 

Even so far, however, there was noUiing blameworthy. In thiis 
selecting a style artificially antique for the conveyance of his historic 
fancies, Chatterton, it might be affirmed, had but obeyed, the proper 
instinct of his genius, and chosen that element in which he found he 
could work best. Eveiy man has his mode, or set of intellectual con¬ 
ditions most favourable for the production and devejopment of what is 
best in him j and in Chatterton’s case this mode, this set of conditions, 
consisted in an affectation of the antique. For let any' one compare the 
Rowley Poems of Chatterton with his own acknowledged productions, 
and the conclusion wiU be inevitable, that his was the antique, and 
that here alone lay any preternatural power he possessed. There are, 
indeed, in his acknowledged poems, felicities of expression and gleams 
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of genius, showing that even as a modem poet he would certainly in 
time ^ve taken a high rankj but to do justice to his astonishing 
abilities, we must read his antique compositions. In the element of the 
antique Chatterton rules like a master; in his modem eiiusions he is 
but a clever boy bepnning to handle with some effect the language of 
Pope and Dryden. Moreover, thiae is a perceptible moral difference 
between the two classes of his performances. In bis antique poems 
there isfreshnes8,enthusiasm,anda fine earnest sense of the becoming j 
throughout the modern ones we are offended by irreverence, malevo¬ 
lence, and a kind of vicious, boyish pmriency. And conscious as 
Chatterton must have been of this difference j aware as he must have 
been that it was when he wrote in his artificially-antique style that his 
invention worked most powerfully, that his heart beat most nobly, and 
the poetic shiver ran most keenly through his veins—we cannot wonder 
that he should have given himsdf up to this kind of literaiy recreation 
rather than to any other. 

Unfortunately, however, meaner causes were all this while at work— 
maliciousness towards individuals, craving for notoriety, delight in 
misleading people, and, above all, want of money. Moreover, for this 
unhappy combination of moral states and dispositions, it so happened 
that the Grandfather of Lies had a very suitable temptation ready, in 
tlie shape of that most successful literary imposture, the Ossian Poems, 
then in the first blush of their contested celebrity. Yielding to the 
temptation, Chatterton resolved to tutn what was best and must 
original in his genius—his enthusiasm for the antique—into the service 
of his worst propensities. In other words, he resolved to adopt, with, 
certain variations and adaptions to his own case, the trick of Macpher- 
son. That this was the act of one express and distinct determination of his 
tivill—a solemn and secret compact with himself, made at a very early 
period indeed, probably before the conclusion of his fifteenth year— 
there can be no manner of doubt. The elaboration of his scheme of 
imposture, however, was gradual. The first exhibition of it, and pro¬ 
bably that which suggested much that followed, was the Burgum 
Hoax,* with its afterthought of the Old English poet, John de Berg- 
ham. Of this original trick the Rowley device was but a gigantic ex¬ 
pansion. To invent a poet of the past, on whom to father all his own 


* Burgum and Catcott were partners in a shop in the pewter trade in Bristol. 
Chatterton persuaded the former that he was descended &om one of the noblest families 
in England, and gave him a pedigree in manuscript of the fomily of the De Berghams 
ftom the Norman Conquest. £b this pedigree, John De Bergham, a poet, was in- 
troiuced, as the author of several works, and the translator of some part of the Uiad, 
tinder the title of “Ronaance of Troy,” 
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compositions in the antique style, and to give this poet a probable and 
fixed footing in history, was the essential form of the scheme. ^ That 
the poet thus invented should be a native of Bristol, and that his date 
should be in the times of the merchant Canynge, were special acci¬ 
dents determined by Chatterton’s position and peculiar capabilities. 
And thus the two processes of im^ntion, the legitimate and the ille¬ 
gitimate, worked into each other’s hands,—Chatterton’s previous con¬ 
ceptions of the life and times of Canynge providing him with a proper 
chronological and topographical environment for his required poet; 
and his device of the poet giving richness and interest to his romance 
of Canynge. And, once begun, there were powerful reasons why the 
deceit should be persevered in—the pleasure of the jest itself j the 
secret sense of superiority it gave him; its advantage as a means of 
hooking half-crowns out of people’s pockets; and last, though not 
least, the impossibility of retracting without bejng knocked down by 
Barrett* for damaging his history, or kicked by the Catcottst for 
having made fools of them. Hence, by little and little, the whole 
organization of the imposture, from the first rumour of old manu¬ 
scripts up to the use of ochre, black lead, and smoke, in preparing 
specimens of them .—Essays Biographical and Criticgl: ckiqfly on Eng¬ 
lish Poets. Essay VI., Chatterton>A Story of the Year 1770, chap. ii. 


* Mr. Barrett was a surgeon in good practice at Bristol, and had some reputation as 
an antiquarian. Hetwas engaged writing a history of Bristol, and Cbatterton 
supplied him mth deeds and other ancient documents, likely to be of use to him in his 
literary undertaking. 

+ There were two brothers of this name with whom Chatterton had dealings, Mr. 
George Catcott, Mr. Burgum's partner, and the Rev. George Catcott. In one of his 
effusions, the poet describe the first mentioned thus: 

“ Catcott is very fond of talk and 6me— 

His wish a perpetuity of name; 

Which to procure a pewter altar’s made 
To bear his name and |igiiify his trade; 

In pomp burlequed the rising spire to head. 

To tell futurity a pewterer’s d^.” 

Not was he less severe upon the clergyman, whom he addresses in these lines r 

'* Might we not, Catcott, then, infer from ht^ice 
Your zeal for Scripture hath devoured your sense 
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•86.—ADVANTAGES DERIVED FROM INTERCOURSE WITH 
^ FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

[Hakluyt, 1553—1616. 

[Richard Hakluyt, bom in 1553, was- educated at W'esuninster, went to Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1575, and having at an early age studied narrattvcii of voyi^es 
and travels, was appointed lecturer of geography and cosmography in that University. 
Hevras made chaplain to the English Embassy at Paris in 1584,311(1 during his 
residence in that city published at his own expense, in French and English, “ Lau- 
donnicre’s Narrative of the Discovery of Florida.” On his return to England, aided 
^Sir Walter Raleigh, he collected materials fur his great work, “The Principal Naviga¬ 
tions, Voyages, and Discoveries made by the English Nation,” published in 1589. 
This volume was republished with two others in 1598—1600, and a new edition in five 
volumes appeared in 1809— 12. Zouch in his “ Life of Sir P. Sidney,” says of this 
indefatigable compiler, “ Every reader conversant in the annals of our naval trans¬ 
actions will cheerfully acknowledge the merit of Richard Hakluyt, who devoted his 
studies to the investigation of those periods of the English history, which regard the 
improvement of navigation and commerce. He had the advantage of an academical 
education. He was elected student of Christ Church in Oxford in 1570, and was 
therefore contemporary with Sidney at the University. To him we are principally 
indebted for a clear and comprehensive description of those noble discoveries of the 
English nation, made by sea or over land, to the most distant quarter of the earth. His 
incomparable indus;ry was remunerated with every possible encouragement by Sir 
Francis Walsingham and Sir Philip Sic'ney. To the latter, as to a most generous 
promoter Of all ingenious and useful knowledge, he inscribed his 6rst collation of 
voyages and discoveries, printed in 1582.* Thus animated and encouraged, he was 
enabled to leave to posterity the fruits of his un'vearicd lalxturs—an invaluable trea¬ 
sure of nautical information, preserved in volumes, which even at this day affix to his 
name a brilliancy of reputation, which a series of ages can never efface or obscure.” 
Hakluyt wrote some other works. “ A Selection of curious, rare, and early Voyages 
and Histories of interesting Discoveries, chiefly translated or published by Hakluyt, 
or at his suggestion, but not included in his celebrated compilation, to which, to 
Purchas, and other general Collections, this is intended as a Supplement,” ap|>eared in 
i8-i 2. He was appointed to a living in Suffolk, made a prebend of Westminster 
Abbey, and died November 23, 1616. An island in Baffin’s Bay, a promontory in 
Spitsbergen, and the Hakluyt Society, founded in Ixindon in 1846, for the publica¬ 
tion of all the earliei voyages and histories, are named after this persevering compiler.] 

Thekr is a walled townef not farre from Barbarie, called Hubbed, 
toward the* South from the famous towne Telensin, about six miles : 
the inhabitants of which towne in effect be all Diers. And it is sayd 
that thereabout they haue plenty of Anile, and that they occupy that, 
and also that they use there in their dyings, of the Sal&on aforesayd. 


• This is not his great work, but his first publication, “ Divers Voyages touching 
the Disoove^ of America,” published in 1582. 

■f "[Tie original orthography preserved in this extract will afford the reader an oppor- 
tuni^ of judging of the state of the language towards the close of the sixteenth century. 
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The traeth whereof, in the Southerl7 ports of the Mediteran sea, is 
easily learned ipi your passage to Tripoli, or in rctume from thence 
homeward you may vnderstand it. It is reported at Saffron^alden 
that a Pilgrim purposing to do good to his countrey, stole an head of 
Saffron, and hid the same in his Palmers staffe, which lie had made 
hollow before of purpose, and so hi brought this root into this realme,' 
with venture of his life: for if he had been tal^n, by the law of the 
countrey from whence it came, he had died for the fact. If the like 
loue in this our age were in our people that now become great trauel- 
lers, many knowledges, and many trades, and many herbes and plants 
might be brought into this realme that might doe the realme good. 
And the Romans hauing that care, brought from all aiasts of the 
world into Italic all arts and sciences, and all kinds of beasts and 
fowels, and all herbes, trees, jiusks and plants that might yeeld profit 
or pleasure to tlieir countrey of Italie. And if this care had not bene 
heretofore in our ancesters, then had our life bene sauage now, for then 
we had not had Wheat nor Rie, Peaze nor Beanes, Barley nor Oats, 
Peare nor Apple, Vine nor many other profitable and pleasant plants. 
Bull nor Cow, Sheepe nor Swine, Horse nor Mare, Cocke nor Hen, 
nor a number of other things that we iuioy, witlmut which our life 
were to besayd barbarous; for the#e things and a tnovtsand thatwevse 
more the first inhabitors of this Hand found not here. And in time of 
memory things haue bene brought in that were not here before, as the 
Damaske rose by Doctour llinakcr,* king Henry the seuenth and king 
Henrie the eight%t Physician, the Turkey cocks and hennes about fifty 
yeres past, the Artichowe in time of king Henry the eight, and of later 
time was procured out of Italy the Muske rose plant, the plumme called 
the Perdigwena, and two kinds more by the Lord Cromwell after his 
Irauell, and the Abricot by a French Priest one Wolfe Gardiqpr to 
king Henry the eight: and now within these foure yeers there haue 
bene brought into England from Vienna in Austria diuers kinds of 
flowers called Tulipas, and those and other procured thither a little 
before from Constantinople by an^excellent man called M. Carolus 
Clusius. 1 ; And it is sayd that since we traded to Zante that the plant 
that beareth the Coren is also brought into this realme from thence; 
and although it bring not fruit to perfection, yet it may serue for plea¬ 


s' Thomas Linacre, M.D., born about 1460, died October 20, 1514, 
t The uncertain state of orthography at this period is seen from the feet that such 
words as Henry, Italy, &c., are spelt in two wa^s in this extract. 

t Charles Clusius or De L’Ecluse^ a Dutch physician and botanist, bom in 15*0, 
died April 4,1609. 
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rare and for some vse, like as our vines doe, which we cannot well 
spare, although the climat so cold will not permit us to have good 
wines’of them. And many other things haue bene brought in, that 
bane degenerated by reason of the colde climat, some other things 
bronght in haue by negligence bene lost. The Archbishop of Canter* 
bmie Edmund Grindall,* after he returned out of Germany brought 
into this realme the plant of Tamariske from thence, and this plant he 
hath so increased that there be here thousands of them; and many 
people haue receiued great health by this plant: and if of things 
brought in such care were had, then could not the first labour be lost. 
The seed of Tabacco hath bene brought hither out of the West Indies, 
it groweth heere, and with the herbe many haue bene eased of the 
reumes, &c. Each one of a great number of things more woorthy of 
a ioumey to be made into Spain, Italy,. Barbarie, Egj'pt, Zante, Con¬ 
stantinople, the West Indies, and to diuers other places neerer and 
further off then any of these, yet forsomuch as the poore are not able, 
and for that the rich setled at home in quiet will not, therefore we are 
to make sute to such as repaire to forren kingdomes, for other busi¬ 
nesses, to haue some care heerein, and to set before their eyes the ex¬ 
amples of these good men, and to endeuor to do for their parts the 
like, as their speciall businesses may.permit the same. Thus giuing you 
occasion by way of a little remembrance, to haue a desire to doe your 
countrey good, you .shall, if you haue any inclination to such good, do 
more good to the poore ready to stardfe for reliefe, then euer any 
subiect did in this realme by building of Almeshouses, and by giuing of 
lands and goods to the reliefe of the poore. Thus may you helpe to 
driue idleness the mother of most mischiefs out of the realme, and 
winne you perpetuall fame, and the prayer of the poore, which is 
morfi woorth then all the golde of Peru and of all the West Indies.— 
Certaine Other most Profitable and Wise Jnstructiom for a principall 
English Factor at Constantinople. 


187.—THE PKOPER STUDY OF HISTORY. 

[Hensy St. John, Vwct. Boungbkoke, 1678—1751. 

[HeNhv St, John, born at Battersea October i, 1678, was educated at ^ton and at 
Oxford, and having travelled some time on the Continent, married in 1700^ the 
dsHUkter of Sir John Winchracomb, Bart., and vras return^ for the borough of 


■ * Edmund Grindtd, bom in 1519, was appointed Archbishim of Canterburr in 
IJT^ and died Ju^r 4 
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Wootton-Bassett in 1701. Having joined the Tory party, he became Secretary 
of War April 20, 1704, in Godolphin’s Administration, and retired with Harlry in 
February 1708. He became one of the Principal Secretaries of State in Hpley’s 
Administration in September 1710, was raised to the peerage as Viscount Boling- 
broke in 171a, quarrelled with Harlty, who was dismissed July 27, 1714, 
and intrigued in fevour of the Stuarts. On the death of Oueen Anne, the 
Whigs obtained the chief authority, and %ard Bolingbrcdtc was dismissedAugust 28, 
1714. He fled to France in March, 171.?, was attainted, became Secretary of Stateto 
the Pretender, and n&rried (his first wife died in 1718) t]te Marquise de Vilette in 
1720. Having received a pardon, he returned to England in September 1724. His 
property was restored to him, but he vfas not allowed to sit in Parliament. He re¬ 
mained abroad from 1735 till 1742, and died December 12, t7Si. Lord Boling- 
broke is celebrated as an author. Whilst living at his villa at Dawley, near Ux¬ 
bridge, he enjoyed the society of Swift, Pope, &c., and conducted the Crqfisman, 
which commenced December g, 1725, and opposed Sir Robert Walpole. His “ Let¬ 
ters on the Study of History” first appeared in that publication. A collected edition 
of his works by David Mallet appeared in 1754, and “I.etters and Correspondence 
with State Pajiers, &c.,” by Rev. G»I^rke, in 1798. A Life by T. Macknight was 
published in 1863. Earl Stanhope (History of England, vol. i., chap, i.) sajrs, “As 
a writer Lord Bolingbroke is, I think, fer too little admir^ in the present day. • • • 
But surely his style, considered apart from his matter, seems the perfection of elo¬ 
quence. It displays all the power and richness of the English language; and, in all 
its changes, never either soars into bombast, or sinks into vulgarity. We may ob¬ 
serve with admiration, that, even when defending the cause of tyranny, he knows 
how to borrow his weapons from the arroouiy of freedom. The greatest praise of 
Bolingbroke’s style is, that it was the study and the model of th# two greatest minds of 
the succeeding generation—Mr. Burke anS Mr. Pitt.”] 

What has been said concerning the multiplicity of histories, and of 
historical memorials, wherewith our libraries abound since the resurrec¬ 
tion of letters happened, and the art of printing began, puts me in 
mind of another general rule, that ought to be observed by every man 
who intends to make a real iinprovement, and to become wiser as 
well as better, by the study of history. I hinted at this rule in a 
former letter, where I said that we should neither grope in the d^rk, 
nor wander in the light. History must have a certain degjree of pro¬ 
bability and authenticity, or the examples we find in it would not 
carry a force sufficient to make due impressions on our minds, nor to 
illustrate nor to strengthen the precepts of philosophy and the rules of 
good policy. But besides, when histories have this necessgry authen¬ 
ticity and probabili^, there is much discernment to be employed in 
the choice and the use we make of them. Some are to be read, 
some are to be studied; and some may be neglected entirely, not 
only without detriment, but with advantage. Some are the proper 
objects of one man’s curiosity, some of another’s, and some of all 
men's j but all history is not an object of cnriosily for any man. He 
who improperly, wantonly, and absurdly makes it so, indulges a sort 
of canine appetite: the curiosity of one, like the hunger of the other, 
devours ravenously and without distinction whatever fells in its way j 
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but neither of them digests. They heap crudity upon crudity, and 
nourish and improve nothing but their distemper. Some such cha¬ 
racters I have known, though it is not the most common extreme into 
which men are apt to fall. One of them I knew in this country. 
He joined, to a more than athletic strength of body, a prodigious 
memory j and to both a prodigious industry. He had read 
almost constantly twelve or fourteen hours a ‘day, for five-and- 
twenty or thirty years; and had heaped together as much learn¬ 
ing as could be crowded into' an head. In the course of 
my acquaintance with him, I consulted him once or twice, not 
oftener j for I found this mass of learning of as little use to me as to 
the owner. The man was communicative enough; but nothing was 
distinct in his mind. How could itbeotlierwise? he had never spared 
time to tliink, all was employed in reading. His reason had not the 
merit of common mechanism. When you press a watch or pull a 
clock, they answer your question with precision j for they repeat ex¬ 
actly the hour of the day, and tell you neither more nor less than you 
desire to know. But when you asked this man a question, he over¬ 
whelmed you with pouring forth all that the several terms or words of 
your question recalled to his memory: and if he omitted anything, it 
was that very thing to which the ^ense of the w'hole question should 
have led him and confined him. To ask him a question, was to wind 
up a spring in his menaoiy, that rattled on with vast rapidity, and con¬ 
fused noise, till the force of it was spent: and you went away with 
all the noise in you ears, stunned and un-informe^. I never left him 
that I was not ready to say to him, “ Dieu vous fasse la grace de 
“devenir moins savant!” a wish that La Mothe le Vayer mentions 
upon some occasion or other, and that he would have done well to 
have applied to himself upon many. 

'He who reads with discernment and choice, will acquire less learn¬ 
ing, but more knowledge: and as this knowledge is collected with 
design, and cultivated with art and method, it will be at all times of 
immediate and ready use to himself and others .—Letters on the Study 
and Use of History. Letter IV. Part 2. 


188.—THE SKY-LARK. 

[Shelley, 179a—i8*i. 

[Percy Bysshe Shelley, bom at Fidd Place, near Horsham, Sussex, Aug. 4, 1792, 
and educated at Eton, went to Oxford, bom which he was expell^ in 1811 for 
having published a pamphlet entitled, "A Defence of Atheism.” He contracted 
• outniage with Harriet Westbrook, daughter of a retired innkeeper, in i8i i, was 
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separdted from her in 1813, and after her death married Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin.* He took his final departure from England in March, 1818, residedsomc 
time at Rome, was with Lord Byron at Venice in l8*o, and having settled near 
Lerica, in the Gulf of Spezia early in 1823, perished July 8 of that year in a 
squall on his return from a trip to Leghorn. Sheilas best known works are 
“Oueen Mab,” published in 1813; ‘‘The Revolt of Islam,” in 1818j “The 
Cenci: a Tragedy in Five Acts,” in WI7J “Prometheus Unbound: a Lyrical 
Drama, in Four Acts, with other Poems,” and “ Adoiuus: an Elegy on the Death 
of John Keats” in 1821. Some of his shorter poems,*such as “The Cloud,” 
“ The Skylark,” and “ The Sensitive Plant,” are very beautiful. Several memoirs of 
this poet have been published.] 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never wert. 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still, and higher. 

From the earth thou springest 

Like a cloud of lire; 

The deep blue tliou wingest. 

And .singing still dost soar, §nd soaring everSingest. 

In the golden lightning 
Of thefsuuken sun. 

O’er which clouds are brightening. 

Thou dost float and run. 

Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight; 

Like a star of heaven. 

In the broad day-light 

Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere. 

Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear. 

Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 


* The daughter of William Godwin was bom in London in 1798, and died Feb. 
I, 1851. She wrote “ Frankenstein" and other works. 
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All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud. 

As, when night is bare. 

From one lonely cloud 

Tlie moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

What thou art we know not j 
What is most like thee ? 

From rainbow clouds there flow n^t 
Drops so bright to see. 

As from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought. 

Singing hymns unbidden. 

Till die world is wrought 

To empathy with hopes and fears it heeded not; 

JLihe a high-born maiden 
In a palace toiver. 

Soothing her love-laden 
‘ Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, which overflows her bower: 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew. 

Scattering unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view. 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves. 

By warm winds deflowered. 

Till the scent it gives 

Makes feint with toci much sweet these heavy-winged thieves. 

• 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Rain-awakened flowers. 

All that ever was 

Jojom, and dear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 
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Teach us, sprite or bird. 

What sweet thoughts are thme: 

I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal. 

Or triumphal chaunt. 

Matched with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt— 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 

What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What love of thine own ‘kind ? what ignorance of pain ? 

With thy clear keen joyance 
Languor cannot be: 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee: 

Thou lovest; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

• 

Waking or asleep; 

Thou of death must deem 

Things more true arid deep 
Than we mortals dream. 

Oh how could thy notes flow in such a crystal stream ? 

We look before and after. 

And pine for vwhat is not: 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is ftaught: 

Our sweetest songs are those that t^ of saddest thought. 

Yet if we could sconi 

Hate, and pride, and fear; 

If we were things bom 
Not to shed a tear, 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 
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Better than all measures 
Of delight and sound. 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are found. 

Thy skill to poet were, thou scorner of the ground! 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know. 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 

The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 


189.—THERE IS A GOD. 

[Dh. Watts, i6f4—1748. 

[Isaac Watts, born at Southampton, July 17," 1674, and brought up as a Dissenter, 
became tutor in Sir John Hartopp’s family, at Stoke Newington, in 1696, and an 
independent minister in 1698, having preached his first sermon July 17. He fell 
into delicate health, and resided with Sir Thomas Abney, at Theobalds, from 1712 
tfll his death, jvhiclfoccurred Nov. 25, 1748. He received the D.D. degree from 
the Universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen in 1728. He wrote “Logic; or, the 
Right Use of Reason in the Inquiry after Truth,” published in 1725; “ Dissertations 
relating to the Christian Doctrine of the Trinity” in 1726; “Improvement of the 
Mind; or. Supplement to the Art of Logic,” in 1741; a variety of sermons and 
lectures and other works. He is, however, best known by his “Psalms and Hymns,” 
which appeared in 1719. A collected edition of his works i,-as published in 1753, 
and was reissued with a memoir by the Rev. G. Burder in 1810. “ Life, Times, and 
Correspondence,” by the Rev. T. Milner, appeared in 1834.] 

It must be known by the light of nature, that there is a God, before 
we‘can reasonably have any thing to do with Scripture, or believe his 
word. Now the shortest and plainest way to come at the knowledge 
of God by the light of nature, is by considering the whole frame of 
this visible world, and the various parts of it. Hereby we shall not 
only find that there is a God, but we shall learn in a great measure 
what is his nature also. 

A man cannot open his eyes, but he sees many objects round 
about him which did not;,make themselves: The birds, the beasts 
and the fishes, the herbs and the trees, the fire and the water, all 
seem to confess that they were not their own creators, for they cannot 
preserve themselves: Nor did we give being to ourselves or to them, 
because we can neither preserve ourselves nor them in being. 

Resides there is an infinite variety of instances in the constant 
regular motions of the planets, the influences of the sun and moon. 
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in the wondrous composition of plants and animals, and in their 
several properties and operations, as well as in the very stract^re of 
our own bodies, and the faculties of our minds 5 which sufficiently 
discover there must be some superior and divine power and wisdom, 
which both contrived and created ^their natures and ours, and gave 
being both to them and us. 

Thus it appears that the first notion we have •f God, by the light 
of nature, is the Creator of all things. Thence it follows, that he 
must be before all those things which he has made; therefore he must 
be the first of beings. 

And it is plain, that he could have no beginning, and that there 
was no time when God was not; for then he could never have begun 
to be ; since there was nothing that could create him, nor can there 
be any reason why he should, of himself start out of nothing into 
being at any moment, if he had not been before: So that since we 
have proved that there is a God, we may be sme that he ever was, or 
that he was from all eternity. 

Now the same argument which proves that he had no beginning, 
will infer also, that he can have no end; For as nothing could give him 
being, nothing can take it away. He depends not, on any thing for 
leave to exist, since nothing in nature could possibly concur or contri¬ 
bute any tiling toward his existence. Nor does his being depend on 
any arbitrary act of bis own will, for he did not create hiimself. Nor 
can he himself wish, or will, dr desire not to be, because he is perfectly 
wise, and knows it, is best for him for ever to exist 5 and, therefore, he 
must exist, or be for ever. 

And this is what the learned call a necessary being; that is, one 
who ever was, and fver must be; without beginning and without end. 
And this, in many of their writings, is justly made to be the great ond 
eminent distinction between God and the creature; viz. that the 
creatures might be, or not be, as God pleases; but God always was, 
and always will be : He must necessarily have a being from everlast¬ 
ing to everlasting. , 

As his works discover his existence, or his being; so the greatness 
of his works show's tlie greatness of his power. He that made all 
things out of mere nothing, must be Almighty: He that has con¬ 
trived all things with such exquisite art,* must hp all wise and all 
knowing; and he that has furnished this lower world with such in¬ 
numerable rich varieties of light and food, of colours, sounds, smeUs, 
and tastes, and materials for all the conveniences of life, to support and 
to entertain our natures, he must be a Being of unspeakable goodness. 

It appears yet with fuller evidence, that God is the chiefest, the 
greatest, the wisest, and the best of beings, when we consider more 
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pa^cul^y, that all the power, knowledge, wisdom, and goodness, all 
the and excellencies, and the vexy natures of all other beings 

afB from God, and given to the creatures by God their 

iCi^ti^^f tiad therefore itemust, in some potions and eminent manner, 
poSKist all perfections and excellencies himself, for nothing can give 
to another that which itself has not. 

Thins the heavens .declare the glory of God, and thejirmament sheweth 
his handy-work, as the h(dy Psalmist* assures ns. And thus the invisi- 
Ue things of God from the freation of the world are clearly seen, being un¬ 
derstood by the thi^s that are made, even his eternal power and godhead.'^ 

The light of reason, or nature, further teaches us, that such an al¬ 
mighty Being, who by his own power and wisdom has created all 
things out of nothing, must needs be the sovereign Lord, the absolute 
possessor and proprietor of all his creatures, they must be all at his 
disposal, and under his government. And as for the intelligent parts of 
his creation, such as men and angels, it is the very law of their natures, 
that they ought to love, worship, and obey him that made them, to 
pray to him for what tliey want, and to praise him for what they re¬ 
ceive, and thence he becomes the proper object of worship. 

Reason itself assures us, that he who hath shown such exquisite 
wisdom^ even in the formation of .his inanimate creatures, and in his 
disposal and management of them agreeably to those purposes for 
which they are fitted) will manifest also the same wisdom in governing 
his intelligent creatures, and bestow those rewards or punishments on 
them for which they are fitted, agreeably to their tempers, characters, 
and actions. And this is properly called the righteoasness or equity 
of God, or his governing justice.— The Christian Doctrine tf the 
Trinity. Proposition I. 


196.—BOTLEE’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 

[Dr. Wheweli, 1794—1866. 

[William WHEWELL, 1 iom of humble parentage at Lancaster, in 1794, was educated 
at the grammar schoolin b^siative place, and at Trinity College Qimbridge, where 
he took his B.A. degree inVi8i6. He was elected Professor of Mine^ogy in 
1828, resigned in 1832; was made Professor of Moral Philosophy in 1838, and 
Master of Trinity in 1841. He died from the effects of a fiill from his horse, March 
g, 1866. Dr. Whewell wrote numeroua valuable works, the most important being 
“ History of the Inductive Sciences from the Earliest to the Present 'nraes,” pub- 
Jished in 1837» “ Hiiiosophy of the Inductive Sciences,” in 1840; “ Lectures on the 
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History of Moral Philosophy in Englaodi” in tSjz ; “ Philosophy of Discovery, 
Historical and Actual,” and “History of Moral Philosophy,” in i860, ijr. 
Whewell, who wrote several matls^atical works, contributed to the Tranikctions 
of the Philo-sophical and other Societies.] 

To assert the existence of a M <»^1 Faculty more clearly and positively 
than had yet been done, without encumbering himself with too syste¬ 
matic a description or definition of its nature, va# the merit of Butler, 
at tlie period w'hen Hutcheson* was publishing his assertion of the 
Moral Sense. All truths are seen dimly before they are seen clearly 5— 
are conveyed in a vague and confused ^lape before they are expressed 
in a definite and lucid form. The analysis of bodies into their elements 
employed many generations, and was for centuries most obscurely 
and imperfectly apprehended ; and yet, during these centuries, philo¬ 
sophers were travelling towards the truth, and were at every point 
obtaining positive truths of great importance. The analysis of the 
mind, like the analysis of matter, may be imperfect, and j'ct valuable. 
It is no proof of an absence of worth and importance in the doctrine 
of a Moral Faculty, that at first, the boundaries of such a Faculty 
seem vague, and even its independence questionable. It is of far more 
importance to prove the reality of its office, and to show that its exis¬ 
tence gives a consistent and satiisfactory actx)unt of those moral rules 
and convictions which the doctrine of consequences cannot explain. 

In order to do this without making any superfluous assumption, 
Butler appears purposely to have shunned any appearance of technical 
names for the elements of our moral constitution on which he specu¬ 
lated ; and to have studiously varied his phrases. Thus he .speaks of 
vnow’s being a law to himself; of a diference in kind among man’s 
principles q)' action, as well as a diff'erence of strength; of an internal 
constitution in w'hich conscience has a natural and rightful supremcjcy; 
along with other forms of expression. 

But the course thus taken by Butler had inconveniences as well as 
advantages. Clarkef adopted the received and metaphysical phrase¬ 
ology of his times, which, so far as ^oral philosophy was, concerned. 


• Francis Hutcheson, a native of Ireland, bom in 1694, revived a taste for meta¬ 
physics in Scotland. He published “ An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue” in 1726, and a treatise "On the Nature and Conduct of the 
Passions ” in 1728. He was appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy at Glasgow in 
1729, and his chief work, “A System of Moral Philost^hy,” did not appear till after 
his death, which occurred in 1747. 

t Dr. Samuel Clarke, bom in 1675, and died May 17, 1729. His works, with some 
account of the author, by Benjamin (Hoadly), Bishop of Winchester, appeared in 

1738. 
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was not well adapted for tracing out his doctrines in a forcible and clear 
manner. Butler avoided this error •, but was, in this manner, constantly 
drivai to periphrastic and indirect modes of expression which blunt the 
point and objure the aim of his reasonings. Hence, though he lays 
down his arguments in a clear and orderly manner, in good plain 
language, and with sufficient detail of steps and circumstances, he has 
always been found, by common readers, a difficult and obscure writer. 
And this was the opinion entertained of him in his own time by men 
of the world. “ The bishop of Durham,” says Horace Walpole, “ had 
been wafted to that see in a cloud of metaphysics, and remained 
absorbed in it." 

Joseph Butler, of whom I speak, was educated for the ministry of 
the dissenters, but was brought over to the episcopal church by his 
conviction of its valid claims. When yet young, and unknown, tlie 
interest which he took in speculations such as those of Clarke, had led 
him to enter into a correspondence with that divine, in which he dis¬ 
played great acuteness and ability. This corresjxjndence is published 
at the end of the later editions of the Discourse on the Being and Attri¬ 
butes of God. Butler soon after became Preacher at the Rolls Chapel 
(in 1718), and his sermons preached there were published a few years 
later.. It is in these sermons particularly that his moral doctrines are 
to be found .—rLectures on the History of Moral Philosophy in England. 
Lecture viii. ' 


191.—THE BISHOP’S CHAPLAIN. 

[Anthony Tholiope, 1815. 

[Anthony Troeiope, son of Mis. Trollope, the authoress, born in 1815, was edu¬ 
cated at Winchester and at Harrow, and has written numerous works. “ The Mac- 
dermots of Ballycloran,” publish^ in 1847, w®* followed by “ The Warden, a 
Novd,” in 1855; “ Barchester Towers, a Novel,” in 1857; “ The West Indies and 
the Spanish Main,” in 1859; “Fiamley Parsonage,” in 1861 j “CanYou Forgive 
Her.’” in ^64; “ The Last Chronicle of Barset,” a serial, in 1866-7; and numer¬ 
ous works. He has contributed to the “ Comhill Magazine” the “ Pall Mall 
Gazette,” and other periodicals;] 

Mr. Slope soon comforted himself with the reflection, that as he had 
been selected as chaplain to the bishop, it would probably be in his 
power to get the good things in the bishop’s gift, without troubling 
himself with the bishop's daughter; and he found himself able to 
endure the pangs of rqected love. As he sat himself down in the rail- 
wax carriage, confronting the bishop and Mrs. Proudie, as they started 
ontbeir first journey to Barchester, he began to form in his own mind 
a plan of his future life. He knew well his patron’s strong points, but 
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he knew the weak ones as well. He understood correctly enough to 
what attempts the new bishop’s high spirit would soar, and h« rightly 
guessed that public life would better suit the great man’s taste, than the 
small details of diocesan duty. 

He, therefore, he, Mr. Slope, wj^uld in effect be bishop of Barchester. 
Such was his resolve} and to give Mr. Slope his due, he had both 
courage and spirit to bear him out in his resolution. He knew that he 
should have a hard battle to fight, for the power and patronage of the 
see would be equally coveted by another great mind—Mrs. Proudie 
would also choose to be bishop of Barchester. Slope, however, flattered 
himself that he could out-manoeuvre the lady. She must live much 
in London, while he would always be on the spot. She would neces¬ 
sarily remain ignorant of much, while he would know everything 
belonging to the diocese, ^t first, doubtless, he must flatter and 
cajole, jxjrhaps yield, in some things j but he did not doubt of ultimate 
triumph. If aU otlier means failed, he could join the bishop against 
his wife, inspire courage into the unhappy man, lay an axe to the root 
of the woman’s power, and emancipate the husband. 

Such were his thoughts as he sat looking at the sleeping pair in the 
railway carriage, and Mr. Slope is not the man to/rouble himself with 
such thoughts for nothing. He is possessed of more than average 
abilities, and is of good courage. Though he can stoop to fawn, and 
stoop low indeed, if need be, he has still within him the power to 
assume the tyrant; and witfi the power he has certainly the wish. His 
acquirements are,not of the highest order, but such as they are they are 
completely under control, and he knows the ase of them. He is gifted 
with a certain kind of p’ulpit eloquence, not likely indeed to be per¬ 
suasive with men, but powerful with tlie softer sex. In his sermons he 
deals greatly in denunciations, excites the minds of his weaker hearers 
with a not unpleasant terror, and leaves an impression on their minds 
that all mankind are in a jierilous state, and all womankind too, except 
those who attend regularly to the evening lectures in Baker Street. 
His looks and tones are extremely severe, so much so thJl one cannot 
but fancy that he regards the greater part of the world as being infinitely 
too bad for his care. As he walks through the streets, his very face 
denotes his horror of the world’s w'ickedness j and there is always an 
anathema lurking iii the comer of his eye. . 

In doctrine, he, like his patron, is tolerant of dissent, if so strict a 
mind can be called tolerant of anything. With Wesleyan Methodists 
he has something in common, but his soul trembles in agony at the 
iniquities of the Puseyites. His aversion is carried to things outward 
as well as inward. His gall rises at a new church with a high-pitched 
roof 5 a full-breasted black silk waistcoat is with him a symbol of 
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Satan j and a profane jest-book would not, in his view, more foully 
desecralp the church seat of a Christian, than a book of prayer printed 
with red letters, and ornamented with a cross on the back. Most 
active clergj'men have their hobby, and Sunday observances are his. 
Sunday, however, is a word which never pollutes his mouth—^it is 
always “the Sabbath.” The “desecration of the Sabbath,” as he 
delights to call it, is to him meat and drink :—he thrives upon that as 
policemen do on the general evil habits of the community. It is the 
loved subject of all his evening discourses, the source of all his eloquence, 
the secret of all his power over the female heart. To him the revela¬ 
tion of God appears only in that one law given for Jewish observance. 
To him the mercies of our Saviour speak in vain, to him in vain has 
been preached that sermon which fell from divine lips on the moun¬ 
tain—“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth ”— 
“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” To him the 
New Testament is comparatively of little moment, for from it can he 
draw no fresh authority for that dominion which he loves to exercise 
over at least a seventh part of man’s allotted time here below. 

Mr. Slope is tall, and not ill-made. His feet and hands are large, 
as has ever been the case with all his family, but he has a broad chest 
and wide shoulders to carry otf these excrescences, and on the whole his 
figure is good. His countenance, however, is not specially prepossessing. 
His hair is lank, and of a dull pale reddish hue. It is always form^ 
into three straight lumpy masses, each brushed with admirable preci¬ 
sion, and cemented with much grease; two of them adhere closely to 
the sides of his face, and the other lies at right angles above them. He 
wears no whiskers, and is always punctiliously shaven. His face is 
nearly of the same colour as his hair, though perhaps a little redder: it 
is not unlike beef,—beef, however, one would say, of a bad quality. His 
forehead is capacious and high, but square and heavy, and unpleasantly 
shining. His mouth is large, though his lips are thin and bloodless j and 
his big, prominent, pale brown eyes inspire anything but confidence. 
His nose, hofvever, is his redeeming feature : it is pronounced straight 
and well-formed; though I myself should have liked it better did it 
not possess a somewhat spongy, porous appearance, as though it had 
been cleverly formed out of a red coloured cork. 

I never could endure to shake hands with Mr. Slope. A cold, 
clammy perspiration always exudes from him, the small drops are ever 
to be seen standing on his brow, and his friendly grasp is unpleasant. 

Such is Mr. Slope,—such is the man who has suddenly fallen into the 
■ naidst of Barchester Close, and is destined there to assume the station 
which has heretofore been filled by the son of the late bishop. Think, 
oh, my meditative reader, what an associate we have here for those 
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comfortable prebendaries, those gentlemanlike clerical doctors, those 
happy well-used well-fed minor canons, who have grown into existence 
at Barchester under the kindly wings of Bishop Grantly !—Barchesler 
Towers. Chap. iv. 


192.—LAZARILLO DE TORMES, AND ITS IMITATORS. 

[Tickkoh, 1791. 

[Georoe Ticknor, bom in Boston, Massachusetts, Aug. i, 1791, was educated at 
Dartmouth College, and called to the bar in 1813. He left the United States for 
Europe in 1815, studied for two years at Gottingen, and was in 1817, while absent 
in Europe, appointed Professor of Modern Languages and Literature at Harvard 
University. In 1819 he returned to the United States, anddiaving laboured in this 
professorship for fifteen years, he in 1835 again Europe, and travelled on the 

Continent and in England for three years. His “ History of Spanish Literature ” 
appeared, both in New York and London, in 1849, translated 

into Spanish and German. His " Life of W. H. ftescott, the Historian,” was 
rqrublisbed in London in 1864. Whilst in England Ticknor became aa|aainted 
with Southey and Sir Walter Scott. The latter, writing to Southey, speaks of Ticknor 
as “a wondrous fellow for romantic lore and antiquarian research, considering his 
country.”] 

The Lazarillo* is a work of genius, unlike anything that had preceded 
it. It is the autobiography of a boy—“little Lazarus”—bora in a 
mill on the banks of the Tormes, near Salamanca, and sent out by 
his base and brutal motlier as the leader of a blind beggar; the lowest 
place in the social condition, perhaps, tltat could then be found in Spain. 
But .such as it i% Lazarillo makes the best or the worst of it. With 
an inexhaustible fund of good humour and great quickness of parts, 
he learns, at once, the cunning and profligacy that qualify him to rise 
to still greater frauds and a yet wider range of adventures and crimes 
in die service successively of a priest, a gentleman starving on hi* own 
pride, a friar, a seller of indulgences, a chaplain, and an alguazil, 
until, at last, from the most disgraceful motives, he settles down as a 
married man; and then the story terminates without reaching any 
proper conclusion, and without intknating that any is to4follow. 

Its object is—under the character of a servant with an acuteness 


* Stirling (" Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth,” chap, vi.) appears to fevonr the 
datm of Juan de Ortega, a monk who died at Yuste in I3!t7, to whom the work has 
often been attributed. Ticknor assigns the authorship to Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 
whom he terms “a scholar and a soldier, a poet and a diplomatist, a statesman and an 
historian,—a man who rose to great oonsirieration in whatever he undertook, and one 
who was not of a temper to be satisfied with moderate success, wherever he might 
choose to make an effort.” He was born of illustrious ancestry in Granada, in IS 03 > 
and died in April, 1573, " Lazarillo de Tormes” was publish^ at Antwerp in 1333. 
An English translafion by David Rowland rqrpeaied in 1386, and another by James 
Blakestonin 1670. 
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that is never at fault, and so small a stock of honesty and truth, 
that neither of them stands in the way of his success—to give 
a pungSnt satire on all classes of society, whase condition Lazarillo 
well comprehends, because he sees them in undress and behind the 
scenes. It is written in a very bold, rich, and idiomatic Castilian style, 
that reminds us of the “ Celestina and some of its sketches are 
among the most fresh, and spirited that can be found in the whole 
class of prose works of fiction; so spirited, indeed, and so free, that two 
of them—those of the friar and the seller of dispensations—were soon 
put under the ban of the Church, and cut out of the editions that 
were permitted to be printed under its authority. The whole work is 
short; but its easy, genial temper, its happy adaptation to Spanish life 
and manners, and the contrast of the light, good-humoured, flexible 
audacity of Lazarillo himself—a perfectly original conception—with 
the solemn and unyielding dignity of tlie old Castilian character, gave 
it from the first a great popularity. From 1553, when the earliest 
edition appeared of which we have any knowledge, it was often re¬ 
printed, both at home and abroad, and has been more or less a 
favourite in all languages, down to our own time; becoming the 
foandation for a class of fictions essentially national, which, under the 
name of the gusto picaresco, or the style of the rogues, is as well 
known as any other department of Spanish literature, and one which 
the "Gil Bias" of Le Sage has made famous throughout tlie world. 

. Like other books enjoying a wide reputation, the Lazarillo provoked 
many imitatious. A continuation of it, under tlie title of "The 
Second Part of Lazarillo de Tormes,” soon appeared, longer tlian die 
original, and beginning where the fiction of Mendoza leaves off. But 
it is without merit, except for an occasional quaintness or witticism. It 
reprints Lazarillo as going upon the expedition undertaken by 
Charles the Fifth against Algiers in 1541, and as being in one of the 
vessels that foundered in a storm, which did much towards disconcert¬ 
ing the whole enterprise. From this point, however, Lazarillo's story 
becomes a ti|?ue of absurdities. He sinks to the bottom of the ocean, 
and there creeps into a cave, where he is metamorphosed into a tunny- 
fish ; and the greater part of the work consists of an account of his 
glory and happiness in the kingdom of the tunnies. At last he is 


• “ The Celestina,” a dramatic story, is a prose composition, in twenty-one acts, or 
parts, originally callrf " The Tragi-comedy of Calisto and Mdiboea.” The first act, 
prodnced about i^, is attributed to Rodrigo Cota, of Toledo, and the remainder to 
fernando de Rojas of Montalvan, a bachelor of laws living at Salamanca. It is 
called by Ticknor "rather a dramatized romance than a proper drama, or erpn a 
well-considered attempt to produce a strictly dramatic efiecb.” 
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caught in a seine, and, in the agony of his fear of death, returns, by 
an effort of his own will, to the human form j after which he finds 
hi.s way back to Salamanca, and is living there when he prepdfes this 
•strange account of his adventures. 

A further imitation, but not a proper continuation, under the name 
of " The Lazarillo of the Manzaftares,” in which the state of society 
at Madrid is satirized, was attempted by Juan fortes de Tolosa, and 
was first printed in 1620. But it produced no effect at the time, and 
has been long forgotten. Nor was a much better fate reserved for yet 
another second part of the genuine Lazarillo, which was written by 
Juan de Luna, a teacher of Spanish at Paris, and appeared there the 
same year the Lazarillo de Manzanares appeared at Madrid. It is, 
however, more in tlie spirit of the original work. It exhibits Lazarillo 
again as a servant to different kinds of masters, and as gentleman- 
asher of a poor, proud lady oT rank; after which he retires from the 
world, and, becoming a religious recluse, writes this account of him¬ 
self, which, though not equal to the free and vigorous sketches of the 
work it professes to complete, is by no means without value, especially 
for its style. 

The author of the Lazarillo de Tormes, who, we are told, took the 
“ Amadis” and the “ Celestina” for his travelling Companions and by¬ 
reading, was, as we have intimated, not a person to devote himself to 
the Church; and we soon hear of him serving as a soldier in the great 
Spanish armies in Italy—ascircumstance to which, in his old age, he 
alludes with evident pride and pleasure. At those seasons, however, 
when the troops*were unoccupied, we know that he gladly listened to 
the lectures of the famous professors of Bologna, Padua, and Home, 
and added largely to his already large stores of elegant knowledge.— 
History of Spanish Literature. Vol. L, Period II., chap. iv. 


193.—TOMBS IN ROME. 

* [Rev. J. C. Eustace, -1815. 

[JOHK Chetwode Eustace, descended from an old Lancashire family, was educated 
at Stonyhurst, and became a Roman Catholic priest. Having travelled in the capacity 
of a tutor, he met Lord Brownlow and Mr. Rushbrooke at Vienna in 1801, andth^ 
agreed to go together on a tour through Italy, of which b* gave an account in his 
b^t known work. In June, 1814, the Rsv. J. C. Eustace accompanied Lord 
Carrington to Paris, and soon after published a “ Letter from Paris.” He wrote 
“An Elegy to the Memory of the Right Hpn. Edmund Burke,” published In 1J9J; 
“ A Classieal Tour through Italy, An. mdccii.,” in 1813, and some other works, and 
is said to have made considerable progress in a poem on the culture of the youthful 
mind. A writer in the Genlleman’s Magazine for June, 1831, says of this Classical 
T%nr, “ It is impossible to trace the pages of Eustace—eminent among other tta- 
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veUerh-without feeling a spark of that flame which seems to kindle in his own breast, 
at the recital of the architectural splendours of the ‘ancient city.’ The heart swells 
with^a generous and gratulatory emotion while contemplating the elevation of 
thought, the purity and grandeur of design, which inspired a race of beings to the 
achievement of works whose consummate skill and astounding magnificence have 
few or no parallels in the degenerate days of modern times.” Eustace died at Naples 
of a fever in 1815.] * 

In ancient times the .bodies of the deceased were deposited without 
the walls, generally along the most frequented roads, where their 
tombs arose at intervals and under varioas forms, shaded by cypresses 
and other funereal plants, and exhibited on both sides a long and melan¬ 
choly border of sorrow and mortality. Few persons were allowed the 
honour of being buried in the city or in the Campus Martius, and of 
the few tombs raised within its space during the republic, one only re¬ 
mains in a narrow street, the Macello d^Corvi (the Crow’s Shambles), 
near the Capitoline hill. It is of a solid but simple form, and in¬ 
scribed with the name of Caiusi’ublicius Bibulus; and as the only one 
of that name mentioned in. history is distinguished by no brilliant 
achievement, but only represented as a popular tribune, it is difficult to 
discover the reason of the honourable exception. 

Under the Emperors, certain illustrious persons were allowed tombs 
in the Campus Martius, or in its neighbourhood; and these monu¬ 
mental edifices at length swelled into superb mausoleums, and became 
some of the most majestic,ornaments of the city. Of these the two 
principal were the sepulchres of AugustusISnd of Adrian, and although 
both belong to the ruins of ancient Rome, and l^ave already been 
alluded to, yet as they still form even though shattered.and disfigured, 
two very conspicuous features in die modem city, die reader may 
expect a more detailed description of them. 

The best and indeed the only ancient account of the former monu¬ 
ment denominated by way of eminence the Mausoleum, is given by 
Strabo, who represents it as a pendent garden raised on lofty arches of 
white stone, planted with evergreen shmbs, and terminadng in a point 
crowned with the statue of Augustus. In the vault beneath lay the 
remains of tlje Emperor and of his family; at the entrance stood two 
Egyptian obefisks; round, arose an extensive grove cut into walks and 
alleys. Of dim monjiment, the two inner walls which supported the 
whole mass, and thi^iapacious vaults under which reposed the imperial 
ashes, *ill remain; a work of great solidity and elevation. Hence it 
is seen at a considerable distance, and continues still a grand and 
striking object. The jdatform on the top was for a considerable time 
employed as a garden, and covered originally, with ^rabs and 
flowers.It is now converted into a sort of amphitheatre, and sur¬ 
rounded with seats and benches, where the spectators may enjof in 
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safety the favourite amusemeot of bull-baiting. We attended at this 
exhibition, in which not dogs only but men act as assailants, and we 
thought it, although conducted with as much precaution, and'even 
humanity as it is susceptible of, too dangerous to amuse persons not 
accustomed to conl;^mplate hair-breadth escapes. This edifice owes 
its preservation to its solidity. It h&s been stripped of its marble, ot 
its pilasters, and of its internal and external de<j)rations j it has be¬ 
longed successively to numberless individuals, and is still I believe 
private property. Such a monument, after having escaped so many 
chances of ruin, ought not to be neglected. Government should pur¬ 
chase it, should disengage it from tlie petty buildings that crowd 
around it and conceal its form and magnitude; should case it anew 
with Tiburtine stone, and devote it under some form or other to public 
utility. Thas some portion of its former splendour might be restored, 
and its future existence secured as far as human foresight can extend its 
influence .—A Classial Tour through Italy, tliird edit. iSi^. Vol. II., 
chap. i. 


194.—NEWTON’S THEORY OF THE TIDES. 

[Sib D. Brewsteb, 1781—1868. 

[Daviu Bbewsteb, born at Jedburgh, Dec. ii, 1781, and educated for the Church 
of Scotland, undertook the editorship of the “ Edinburgh Encyclopaedia” in 1808. He 
received honorary degrees from various Universities in England and Scotland. In 
1815 the Royal Society awarded hinfthe Copley Medal for his dir wery of the law of the 
polariaation of light by reflexion; in 1816 the Institute of France adjudged him half 
of the prize of ,^000 ffancs given for the most important discoveries made in Europe 
in any branch of science during the two preceding years; and in 1819 the Ro;^ 
Society awarded him the Rumford gold and silver medids. In 1825 he was elected a 
corresponding member of the Institute of France; in i8.p was knighted by 
William IV.; and in 1848 was elected one of the eight foreign associates of the 
Imperial Institute of France. He became principal of the united colleges of^t. 
Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews, in 1838, Principal of the University of Edin¬ 
burgh in 1839, and died Feb. to, 1868. SirD. Brewster, who made many important 
inventions, amongst which lenses for light-houses and the kaleidoscope are best known, 
wrote “ The Martyrs of Science” published in 1846; “ More Worlds Than One,” 
being an answer to Dr. Whewell’s ‘‘Plurality of Worlds,” in 1854; “Memoirs 
of the Lift, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton,” in 18.5$; numerous 
sdentihe works, and contributed to the Quarterly Reviews, and to tte Transactions 
of scientific sodeties.] * 

The next subject to which Newton applied the ptfedple of g^vity, 
was the tides of the ocean. The philosophers of all ageshad recognised 
the connexion between the phenomena of the tidls and the position of 
the moon. The College of Jesuits at Coimbni, and subsequently 
Antonio de Dominis and Kepler, distinctly referred the tides to the 
attraction of the waters of the earth by the moon, but so imperfect 
was the explanation which was thus given of the phenomena, that 
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Galileo ridiculed the idea of lunar attraction, and substituted for it a 
fallacious explanation of his own. That the moon is the principal 
cao^ of the tides is obvious from the well-known fact, that it is high 
water at any given place a short time after she is in the meridian of 
that place; and that the sun performs a secondary part in their pro¬ 
duction, may be proved from the circumstance, that the highest tides 
take place when the sun, the moon, and the earth are in the same 
straight line,—that is, when the force of the sun conspires with that 
of the moon; and that the lowest tides take place when the lines 
drawn from the sun and moon to the eartli are at right angles to each 
other,—^that is, when the force of the sun acts in opposition to that 
of the moon. I’he most perplexing phenomenon in the tides of the 
ocean, and one which is still a stumbling-block to persons slightly 
acquainted with the theory of attractign, is the existence of high water 
on the side of the earth opposite to the moon, as well as on the side 
next the earth. To maintain that the attraction of the moon at the 
same instant draws the waters of the ocean towards herself, and also 
draws them from the earth in an opposite direction, seems at first 
sight paradoxical 5 but the difficulty vanishes when we consider the 
earth, or rather the centre of the earth, and the water on each side of 
it, as three distinct bodies, placed at different distances from the moon, 
and consequently attracted witli forces inversely proportional to the 
squares of their distances. The water nearest the moon will be much 
more powerfully attracted than the cenure of the earth, and the centre 
of the earth more powerfiilly than the water farthest from the moon. 
The consequence of this must be, that the waters nearest the moon 
will be drawn away from the centre of the earth, and will conse¬ 
quently rise from their level, while the centre of the eartli will be 
drawn away from the waters opposite the moon, which will, as it were, 
be left behind, and consequently be in the same situation as if they 
were raised from the earth in a direction op^site to that in which 
they are attracted by the moon. Hence the effect of the moon’s 
action upon the earth is to draw its fluid parts into the form of an 
oblong spfieroid, the axis of which passes through the moon. As the 
action of the sun will produce the very same effect, ffiough in a 
smaller degree, the tide at any place will depend on the relative posi¬ 
tion of these two spheroids; and will be always equal either to the sum, 
or t§ the difference of the effects of the two luminaries. At the 
time of new and full moon, the two spheroids will have their axes 
coincident; and the height of the tide, which then will be a spring 
oiip, will be equal to the sum of the elevations produced in each 
spkeimd considered separately, while at the first and third quarters the 
axes of the spheroids will be at right angles to each other, and the 
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height of the tide, which will then be a neap one, will be equal to the 
difference of the elevations produced in eacli separate spheroj^. By 
comparing the spring and neap tides, Newton found that the force 
witli whidi the moon acted upon the waters of the earth, w'as to that 
with which the sun acted upon them as 4‘48 to i;—that the force 
of the moon produced a tide of 8*63 feet;—that of the sun one of 
i'93 feet;—and both combined, one of 10^ feet,—a result which, in 
the open sea, does not deviate much from observation. Having thus 
ascertained tlie force of the moon on the waters of our globe, he found 
that the quantity of water in the moon w'as to that in the earth as 
1 to 40, and the density of the moon to that of the earth as 11 to 9. 

The motions of the moon, so much witliin the reach of our own 
observation, presented a fine field for the application of the theory of 
universal gravitation. The irregularities exhibited in the lunar motions 
had been known in the time of Hipparchus and Ptolemy. Tycho 
had discovered the great inequality called the variation, amounting to 
37', and depending on the alternate acceleration and retardation of 
the moon by the action of the sun in every quarter of a revoluifon : 
and he had also ascertained the existence of the annual equation. Of 
these two inequalities, Newton gave a most satisfactory explanation, 
making the first 36'!o", and the other ii'ji'', SifFering only a few 
seconds from the numbers adopted by Tobias Mayer in his celebrated 
Lunar Tables. The force exerted by tlie sun upon the moon may be 
always resolved into two fiJrces, one acting in the direction of the line 
joining the moon and the earth, and consequently tending to increase 
or diminish the moon's gravity to the earth; and the other in a 
direction at right angles to this, and consequently tending to accelerate 
or retard the motion in her orbit. Now, it was found by Newton 
that this last force was reduced to nothing, or vanished at the syzjgies 
or quadratures, so that at these four points the described areas are 
proportional to the times. The instant, however, that the moon quits 
these positions, tlie force under consideration, which we may call the 
tangential force, begins, and it reacli^ its maximum in the four octants. 
The force, therefore, compounded of these two element^ of the solar 
force, or tlie diagonal of the parallelogram which they form, is no 
longer directed to the earth’s centre, but deviates from it at a maxi¬ 
mum about thirty minutes, and therefore affects the angular motion 
of the moon, the motion being accelerated in passing from the-iquadra- 
tures to the syzygies, and retarding in passing from the syzygies to the 
quadratures. Hence the velocity is, in its mean state, in the octants, 
s maximum in the syzygies, and a minimum in the quadratures.— 
Memoirs ofUhe Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton, 
Vol. 1 >< chap. xii. 
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i9S.--hector’s address to the trojan chiefs. 

[Lord Derby, 1799 — 1869. 

[Edward Geoyerey Stanley, bom at Knowsley Park, Lancashire, March *9, 1799, 
and educated at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford, entered the I louse of Commons 
as member for Stockbridge in 1821. Having held office in various administrations, 
he was summoned to the House cf Lords, as Baton Stanley of Bickerstaile, in Sept. 
1844, and succeeded his father as fourteenth Earl of Derby June 30, 1851. From 
Feb. till Dec. 1853, and from Feb. 1858, till June, 1859, his lordship acted as Prime 
Minister, was entrusted with the task of forming a third administration in June, 
1866, and resigned on account of tailing health in February, 1868. Lord Derby, 
who was elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford in 1852, wus made a Knight 
of the Garter in 1859, and publisheil a translation of the “ Iliad of Homer” in blank 
verse in 1865. The proceeds of the sale of the work, which rapidly passed through 
six editions, are devoted to a scholarship at Wellington College. Died 18(19.] 

The sun, now sunk beneath the ocean wave 
Drew o’er the teeming earth the' veil of night. 

The Trojans saw, reluctant, day’s decline j 

But on the Greeks thrice welcome, thrice invoked 

■W^ith earnest prayers, the shades of darkness tell. 

The noble Hector then to council called 
The Trojan leaders j from the ship.s apart 
He led them, by the eddying river’s side. 

To a clear space of ground, from corp.ses free. 

They from thqir cars dismounting, to the words 
Of godlike Hector listened ; in hir hand 
His massive spear he held, twelve cubits long, 

■Whose glittering point hashed bright, with hoop of gold 
Encircled round; on this he leant, and said, 

" Hear me, ye Trojans, Oardans, and Allies ; 

I hoped that to the breezy heights of Troy 
We might ere now in triumph have returned. 

The Grecian ships and all the Greeks destroyed ; 

But night hatli come too soon, and saved awhile 
The Grecian army and their stranded ships. 

Then yield we to the niglu ; prepare the meal j 
Unybke your horses, and before them place 
Their needful forage j from the city bring 
Oxen and sheep j the luscious wine provide; 

Bring bread from out our houses; and collect 
Good store of fuel, that the livelong night, 

' Even till the dawn of day, may broadly blaze 
^ur numerous watchfires, and illume the Heavens} 
jst, even by night, the long-haired Greeks should seek 
the broad Iwsom of the sea to fly. 
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That so not unassailed they may embark. 

Nor undisturbed j but haply some may bear. 

Even to their homes, the memory of a wound 
Received from spear or arrow, as on board 
They leaped in Jtoste; and others too may fear 
To tempt with hostile arms’the power of Troy. 

Then let the sacred heralds’ voice proclaim 
Throughout the city, that the stripling youths 
And hoary-headed sires allot themselves 
In several watches to the Heaven-built towers. 

Charge too the women, in their houses each. 

To kindle blazing fires; let careful watch 
Be set, lest, in the absence of the men. 

The town by secret ambush be surprised. 

Such, valiant Trojans, is the advice I give; 

And what to-night your wisdom .shall approve 
Will I, at morn, before the Trojans speak. 

Hopeful, to Jove I pray, and all the Gods, 

To chase from hence these fate-inflicted hounds. 

By fate sent hither on their dark-ribbed ships. 

Now keep we through the night our watchful guard; 

And with the early dawn, equipped in arms. 

Upon their fleet our angry battle pour. 

Then shall I know if Sydeus’ valiant son 
Back from the .ships shall drive me to the walls. 

Or 1 , triumphant, bear his bloody .spoils : 

To-morrow morn his courage will decide. 

If he indeed my onset will await. 

But ere to-morrow’s sun be high in Heaven, 

He, ’mid die foremost, if 1 augur right. 

Wounded and bleeding in the dust diall lie. 

And many a comrade round him. Would to Heaven 
I were as sure to be from age^gnd death 
Exempt, and held in honour as a God, 

Phoebus, or Pallas, as I am as.sured 

The coining day is fraught with ill to Greece.” 

The Iliad. _ Book. VIII. 

196.—THE EXCELLENCY (Jf THE CHRISTIAN KEUGION. 

[Bp. Sherlock, 1678—1761. 

[Thom AS Sherlock, son of Dr. William Sherlock, Dean of St. Paul’s, bom in London 
in 1768, was educated at Eton and Catherine Hall, Cambridge, where he took his 
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M.A, degree in ifoi. He was made Master of the Temple in 1704, Vice-Chancellor 
of Cambridge, and D.D. in I7t4, Dean of Chichester in 1716, Bishop of Bangor in 
1^27, and was transferred to Saiisbuiy in I 7 il 4 * Having reiused the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury in 1747, he was translated to London in 1748. Dr. Sherlock died 
July 18, 1761. He is the author of numerous sermons and polemical discourse:!. 
“ The Use and Intent of Prophecy in the Several Ages of the World: to which 
are added Four Dissertations,” appeared in 17*5 j “TneTrial of the Witnesses of 
the Kesurrection of Jesus,” in 17*9; and “Discourses at the Temple Church,” in 
1754. An edition 'of the latter, with a summary and notes, by T. S. Hughes, 
appeared in 1830.] 

Religion is founded in the principles of reason and nature; and, 
■without .supposing this foundation, it would be as rational an act to 
preach to horses as to men. A man who has the use of reason cannot 
consider his condition and circumstances in this world, or reflect on his 
notions of good and evil, and the sense he feels in himself tliat he is an 
accountable creature for the gorrd or evil he does, without asking him¬ 
self how he came into this world, and for what purpose, and to whom 
it is that he is, or possibly may be accountable. When, by tracing his own 
being to the original, he finds that there is one supreme all-wise Cause 
of all things; when by experience he sees that this world neither is nor 
can be the place for taking a just and adequate account of the actions 
of men ; the presumption that there is another state after this, in which 
men shall live, grows strong and almost irresistible j when he considers 
further the fears and hopes of nature with respect to futurity, the fear 
of death common to all, the desire of continuing in being, which never 
forsakes us; and reflects for what use and purpose these strong im¬ 
pressions were given us by the -Author of nature j'he cannot help con¬ 
cluding that man was made not merely to act a short part upon the 
stage of this world, but that there is another and more lasting state, to 
which he bears relation. And from hence it must ueces.sarily follow 
that his religion must be formed on a view of securing-a future 
happiness. 

Since, then, the end that men propose to themselves by religion is 
such, it will teach us wherein the true excellency of religion consists. 
If eternal, life and future happiness are what we aim at, that will be the 
best religion which will most certainly lead us to eternal life and future 
happiness : and it will be to no purpose to compare religions together 
in any other respects, which have no relation to this end. 

Let us then by this rule examine the pretensions of revelation, and, 
as we go along, compare it with the present state of natural religion, 
that we may be able to judge ‘to whom we ought to go.’ 

Eternal life and happiness are out of our power to give ourselves, or 
*to obtain by any strength and force, or any policy or wisdom. Could 
ouf own arm rescue us from the jaws of death, and the powers of the 
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kingdom of darkness; corild we set open the gates of heaven for our¬ 
selves, and enter in to take possession of life and glory, we should yant 
no instructions or assistances from religion; since what St. Peter said of 
Christ, eveiy man might apply to himself, and say, " I have the words, 
or means, of eternal life.” , 

But, sinc-e we have not this power of life and death, and since there 
is One who has, who governeth all things in heaven and in earth, who 
is over all God blessed for evermore, it necessarily follows that either 
we must have no share or lot in the glories of futurity, or else that we 
must obtain them from God, and receive them as his gift and favour; 
and consequently if eternal life be the end of religion, and likewise the 
gift of God, religion can be nothing else but the means proper to be 
made use of by us to obtain of God this most excellent and perfect 
gift of eternal life ; for, if eten^il life be the end of religion, religion 
must be the means of obtaining eternal life; and, if eternal life can 
only be had from the gift of God, religion must be the means of 
obtaining this gift of God. 

And thus tar all religions that ever have appeared in the world 
have agreed: the question has never yet been made by any, whether 
God is to be applied to for eternal happiness or j but every sect 
has placed its excellency in this, that it teaches the properest and most 
eifectual way of making this application. Even natural religion pre¬ 
tends to no more than this : it claims not eternal life as the right of 
nature, but the right of obediehce, and of obedience to God, the Lord 
of nature: and th^dispute between natural and revealed religion is not, 
whether God is to be applied to for eternal happiness j but only, 
whether nature or revelation can best teach us how to make this 
application. 

Prayers, and praises, and repentance for sins past are acts of devotian, 
which nature pretends to instruct and direct us in: but why does she 
teach us to pray, to praise, or to repent, but that she esteems one to be 
the proper method of expressing our wants, the other of expressing our 
gratitude, and the third of making atojiement for iniquity and offences 
against God ? In all these acts reference is had to the over-ruling 
power of the Almighty j and they amount to this confession, that the 
upshot of all religion is, to please God in order to make ourselves 
happy .—Several Discourses preached at the Temple Church. Discourse 
I., Part II. John vi. 67-69. 
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*9?,—OF THE NATUBAt SIGNS OF THE PASSIONS. 

tPmESTLEY, i733r-l8o4. 

Priestiey, son of a cloth draper, hom at Fieldhcad, near Leeds, March 13, 
*733 (OIS.), educated at a free school ahd a Oissentingacademy at Davcntrj', became 
• minister at Needham Market, in Suffolk, in 1753. He became librarian to Lord 
Shdbumein 1773, anllacaimfanied him onatour in 1774. His views were very un¬ 
popular, and his house at Birmingham was attacked during a riot in July, 1791. He 
embarked for the United States in 1794, and died there Feb. 6, 1804. His “ History 
and Present State ef Electricity” appearedn 1767; his " History and Present State of 
• Discoveries.Relating to Vision, Light, and Colours,” and his “Institutes of Natural 
and Reveded Religion,” in 177a; “An Examination of Or. Reid’s Inquiry into the 
Human Mind, on the Principles of Common Sense,” &c., in 1774; “An History 
of the Corruptions of Christianity,” in 1782; and a variety of works, of which 
collected editions appeared in 1769. 1807, and 1824. Dr. Johnson says of his 
theological works, “ That they tended to unsdttle everything, and yet settled nothing.” 
His lift by Corry appeared in 1805, and a memoir commenc^ by him.self, and 
continued by his son, in 1806.7.] 

©KE would think that a man must never have heard of tlie general 
principle of the assodation of ideas, who could possibly take it into his 
head that certain features, modulations of the voice, and attitudes of 
the body, require any other principle, in order to suggest the idea and 
belief of certain tlioughts, purposes, and dispositions of mind. Dr. 
Reid* indeed asserts, in proof of this, that “an infant, may be put into 
a fright by an angry countenance, and soothed again by smiles and 
blandishments.” Now I have had children of my own, and have 
made many observations and experiments of this khid upon them, and 
upon this authority I do not hesitate absolutely to deny the fact with 
• respect to them; and I have no doubt but that the same is tlie case 
with respect to all other infants; unless tho.se of Dr. Reid should be as 
dlBerent from mine as are our notions of human nature. But nature, 
J believe, is pretty uniform in her operations and productions, how 
dififerently soever we may conceive of them. 

Dr. Reid talks of an infant being’put into a fright. On the con- 
frary, I assert that an infant (lihless by an infant he should mean a 
dfaild who has had a good deal of experience, and of course has made 
many observatioiui on the connections of things) is absolutely incapable 
of terror. I am positive that no child ever showed the least symptom 
of fear or apprehension, till he had actually received hurts, and had 
feJt pain; and that children have no fear of any particular person or 
thing, but in consequence of some connection' between that person or 
tl^g and the pain th^ have felt. 


* See page 273. 
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If any instinct of this kind was more necessary than another, it 
would .be the dread of fire. But everybody must have observed that 
infants show no sign of any such things for they will as readijy put 
their Biiger to the flame of a candle as to anj^ing else, till they have 
been burned. But after some jjainful experience of this kind their 
dread of fire becomes one of Dr. iSeid’s original instinctive principles, 
and it is as quick and as effectual in its operation* as the very best of 
them. 

I, moreover, do not hesitate to say, that if it were possible always 
to beat and terrify a child with a placid countenance, so as never to 
assume that appearance but in those circumstances, and always to sOoth 
him with what we call an angry countenance, this natural and neces¬ 
sary connection of ideas that Dr. Reid talks erf would be reversed, 
and we should sc‘e the child ^frighted with a smile, and delighted 
with a frown. 

In fact, there is no more rea.son to believe that a child is naturally 
afraid of a frown, than he is afraid of being in the dark; and of this 
children certainly discover no sign, till they have either found some¬ 
thing disagreeable to them in the tlark, or have been told that there 
is something dreadful in it .—Remarks on Dr. Reid's Inquiry into the 
Principles of', the Human Mind. Sect. XI. 


198.—THE PLNGVE in LONDON IN 1665. 

[Depok, 1661—1731. 

[Daniel De Foe, son of James Foe, a butcher, born in Tarndon in 1661, was 
educated at a Dissenting academy at Newington Green, and added the prefix to, hk 
name when he arrived at matur ty. His first publication is said to have been a 
pamphlet against the clergy, publislied in 1682. He took part in Monpou^’s 
reliclliun, but was not punished, thougii he was fined, put in the pillory,' 
imprisoned for some of his writings. De Foe, who is a very voluminous author, is 
best known by his " Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of Ikibinson Crusoe, of 
York, Mariner,” which appeared in 17 ' 9 - txiok Dr. Johnson said, “nobody 

ever laid it down without wishing it were longer.” Hjs “ History of fht Great 
Plague in London in 1665, by a Citizen *Tlo continued all the while in London,” 
appeared in 1722} and “Memoirs of a Cavalier,” in 1724. Stftei^ collected 
editions of his works have lieen published, and his life has been written by 
Chalmers, Sir Walter Scott, William Hazlitt, and others. He died April 24,1731.] 

The Plague, like a great fire, if a few houses only a^e contiguous where 
it happens, can only bum a few houses; or if it begins in a single, 
or, as ■we call it, a lone house, can only bum.that lone house where it 
begins; but if it begins in a close-built town, or city, and gets a-head, 
there its fury increases, it rages over the'whole place, and coinsumes 
all it can reach. ■*•■*■* 

It is tme, hundreds, yea thousands of families fled away at this last 
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Plague, but then of them, many fled too late, and not only died in their 
fligh^ but carried the distemper with them into the countries where 
they went, and infected those whom they went among for safety j 
which confounded the thing, and made tliat be a propagation of the 
distemper, which was the best means to prevent it; and this too is an 
evidence of it, and brings me back to what I only hinted at beft)re, but 
must speak more .fully to here, namely, that men went about 
apparently well many days after they had the taint of the disease in 
their vit^, and after their spirits were so seized, as that they could 
never escape it j and that all the while they did so, they were danger¬ 
ous to others, I say, this proves that so it wasj for such people 
infected the very towns they went through, as well as the families 
they went among; and it was by that means that almost all die 
great towns in England had the distemper among them, more or less; 
and always they would tell you such a Londoner or such a Londoner 
brought it down. 

It must not be omitted, that when I speak of those people who were 
really thus dangerous, I suppose them to be utterly ignorant of their 
own condition; for if they really knew their circumstances to be such 
as indeed diey were, they must have been a kind of wilful murderers, 
if tliey would have gone abroad among healthy people, and it would 
have verified indeed the suggestion which 1 mentioned above, and 
which I thought? seemed untrue, viz., that the infected people were 
utterly careless as to giving the infection K) others, and rather forward to 
do it than not; and I believe it was partly from this very thing, that 
they raised that suggestion, which I hope was not really true in fact. 

I confess no particular case is sufficient to prove a general, 
but I could name several people within the knowledge of some of their 
n^hbours and families yet living, who shewed the contrary to an 
extreme. One man, a master of a family in my neighbourhood, 
having had the distemper, he thought he had it given him by a poor 
workman whom he employed, and whom he went to his house to see, 
or went for some work that hp wanted to have finished, and hfe had 
some apprehensions even while h& was at the poor workman’s door, 
but did not discover it fully, but the next day it discovered itself, and 
he was taken very ill; upon which he immediately caused himself 
to be carried into an outbuilding which he had in his yard, and where 
.there was a chamber over a workhouse, the man being a brazier; 
h«e he lay, and here he died, and would be tended by none of his 
neighbours, but by a nurse from abroad, and would not suffer bis 
vrife, nor children, nor servants, to come up into the room, lest they 
ihould be Infected, but sent them his blessing and prayers for them by 
nurse, who spoke it to them at a distance, and all this for fear 
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of giving them the distemper, and without which, he knew as they 
were kept up, they could not have it. 

And here I must observe also, that the Plague, as I suppose alt dis¬ 
tempers do, operated in a different manner on different constitutions 5 
some were immediately overwhelmed with it, and it came to violent 
fevers, vomitings, insufierable headaches, pains in the back, and so up 
to ravings and ragings with those pains: others .with swellings and 
tumours in the neck or groin, or armpits, which, till they could be 
broke, put them into insufferable agonies and torment; while others, 
as I have observed, were silently infected, the fever preying upon their 
spirits insensibly, and they seeing little of it, till they fell into swooning, 
and faiiitings, and death, without pain. 

I am not physician enough to enter into the particular reasons 
and manner of these differiijg effects of one and the same dis¬ 
temper, and of -its differing operation in several bodies: nor is 
it my business here to record the observations which I really 
made, becau.se the doctors themselves have done that part much 
more effectually than I can do, and because my opinion may in some 
thitigs differ from theirs : I am only relating what I know, or have 
heard, or believe, of the particular cases, and what fell within the 
comp.iss of my view, and the different nature of tfie infection, as it 
appeared in tlie particular ca.ses which I have related; but this may be 
added too, that though tlie former sort of those cases, namely, those 
openly visited, were the worst for themselves as to pain, I mean those 
that had such feveys, vomitings, headaches, pains, and swellings, because 
they died in sucli a dreadful manner, yet the latter had the worst 
state of die disease; for in the former they frequendy recovered, 
especially if the swellings broke; but the latter was inevitable death; 
no cure, no help, could be possible, nothing could follow but dea^; 
and it was worse also to others, because, as above, it secretly, and un¬ 
perceived by others, or by diemselvcs, communicated death to those 
they conversed with, the penetrating poison insinuating itself into their 
blood* in a manner which it is irapo^ble to describe, or indeed con¬ 
ceive .—The History of the Great Plague in London in 166^. 


199,—THE INFANCY OF EDWARD yi. 

[Miss A. Strickland, arc, 1800. 

[Agnes Strickland, bom early in the nineteenth century, in childhood showed a taste 
for })oetical composition, and published “ Worcester Field; or, the Cavalier,” a p<^ 
in four cantos, which was favourably noticed by Thomas Campbell. She compiled 
numerous books for children, and wrote for various periodicals. A selection of her contri¬ 
butions, under the title “ Historic Scenes and other Poetic Fancies,” appeared in 1850. 
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Jointly with her sister Elizabeth, she is the authoress of “The Lives of the Queens of 
England from the Norman Conquest,” published in 1840-9; and “Lives of the 
Querms of Scotland, and English Princesses connected with the Regal Succession in 
Great Britain” in 1850-9. .Miss Agnes Strickland’s late works are “The Bachelor 
Kings of England,” published in r86t; “How Will It End ?” in 1865 ; and “ Lives 
of the Seven Bishops,” in 1866. She has prepared an abridged edition of her 
larger work for educational purposes.] 

The birth of prince 'Edward, and the death of the queen, his mother,* 
were commemorated in elegant Latin lines, in allusion to her father’s 
crest, a phtrnix in flames within a crown. I'he following i.s tlie trans¬ 
lation, probably intended for the epitaph of the royal mother: 

“ I lerc lies the Phoenix, lady Jane, 

Whose death a Phecnix bare. 

Oh, grief! two Pha-nixes one time 
Together never were.” 

Under the festering care of the good gentlewoman who acted as his 
wet nurse, and whom, in his first lisping accents, he .subsequently called 
“ mother Jak,” the. newborn heir of England throve well, and, as Mr. 
Secretary Wriothesley, in his despatch announcing the death of the 
queen, gravely enjoins lord William Howard to testify at the court of 
France, “ sacked like a child of puissance.” 

A regular household and establishment were appointed for this puis¬ 
sant prince by his august sire, of whom mother Jak and his four 
rockers•vere doubtless the most interesting functionaries to his grace, 
though he had sir William Sidney, the cousin of the king's brother- 
in-law, Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and progeujtor of the accom¬ 
plished sir Philip Sidney,t for his chamberlain, sir John Cornwallis for 
the steward of his household, with numerous other gentlemen of an¬ 
cient name and good reckoning, in his muster roll. 

Regulations to be observed in the royal household, for the safety 
and preservation of the infant prince, were drawn up by Henry him¬ 
self with great minuteness, prefaced by a declaration that, “ even as 
Gf)d himself had the devil repugnant to him, and Christ his antichrist 
and persecutor, so doubtless the.prince’s grace, for all his nobility and 
innocence (albeit he had never offeijded any one), yet by all likelihood 
he lacked not envy and adversaries, who cither for their ambition, or 
otherwise to fulfil their malicious perverse mind, would perchance, if 
they saw opportunity, which God forbid, procure his grace displeasure,” 

* Edward VI. was bora at Hampton Court, Friday, October I2, 15.57, and his 
mother, lady Jane Seymour, died October 24, from the excitement and fatigue conse- 
guent upon the ceremony which she went through at his christening, Monday, October 
15. . Edward VI. ascended the throne January 28, 1547, and died' July 6, 1553. 

t See page ai6. 
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to prevent which it was enjoined that no person of whatsoever rank or 
degree should approach the cradle without an order under the j^ing's 
hand. The material of his clothing was to be carefully tested, exa¬ 
mined, and considered, lest it might contain any substance of a quality 
injurious to his grace’s health. Hi% linen was to be washed by his own 
servants, and none other persons were to touch it, and nothing of any 
kind for his use brought into the nursery till il* had been carefully 
washed and perfumed, the use of perfumes being, by-the-bye, any¬ 
thing but a sanitary practice for an infant, especially of so tender an 
age as the new-born heir of England. “ His food was to be elaborately 
tested and assayed to avert the danger of poison. The chamberlain or 
vice-chainberlain was to be present morning and evening, when his 
grace was washed and dressed, and no unauthorised person was to 
have acwss to his apartments, above all, pages and boys were to be ex¬ 
cluded, for fear of inconveniences or accidents resulting from their 
thoughtlessness. No member of his establishment was permitted to 
approach London during unhealthy seasons, lest they should be the 
means of conveying infection to his grace; and if any beggar should 
presume to draw nearer the gates than was appointed for the reception 
of alms he was to be grievously punished for an example to others.”* 

The beauty of the royal infant is thus testified by lady Lisle, in a 
letter to her husband from Hampton Court. “ His grace the prince is 
the goodlie.st babe that ever 1 set mine eyen upon. I pray#God to 
make him an old man. I t!iinh I should never weary with looking 
upon him.” TaJVIargaret, lady Biy'an, the daughter of Humphrey 
Bourchier, lord Berners, and widow of sir Thomas Bryan, was a.s- 
signed the office of lady mistress or governess to the young prince, 
she having faithfully and wisely presided over the early education and 
conduct of tile two princesses his sisters.f Her letters prove her,to 
have been a benevolent, conscientious, and judicious person ; and per¬ 
haps the amiable and noble qualities which so eminently adorned the 
character of our young bachelor king were the result of the good seeds 
implanted by this excellent lady, his sMrliest preceptress. 

The sylvan palace of Havering-bowCT’was chosen for jthe nursery 
establishment of the young prince, arid lady Bryan duly communi¬ 
cated the most minute particulars connected with him. In one of her 
letters, apparently in answer to an intimation she Jiad received from 
Cromwell that she would have to exhibit her princely charge to the 
lord chancellor and other lords of the council, who had received licence 
from the king to visit and pay their duty to him, and that the king de- 


• HaU’s MSS. 


t Strype’s Memoirs; Ellis; Nichols. 
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sired her to set him forth to the best advantage, she complains of the 
unsiytable state of the prince’s wardrobe, although she promises “ to 
do her best to accomplish the king’s command, with such things as 
she has to do it with, which,” pursues her ladyship, “ are but very bare 
for such a time.” , 

According to the following pitiful statement we find that although 
Henry VIII. vied witli the king of diamonds in his own dress and 
elaborate decorations, he was not very liberal i» distributing rich array 
and jewellery to his children. “ The best coat ray ford prince hath,” 
continued lady Bryan, “ is tinsel, and that he sl^ have to wear at 
that time, with never a good jewel to set on his cap; but I shall order 
all things the best I can for ray lord’s honour, so as I trust the king’s 
grace shall be contented withal; and also master vice-chamberlain, and 
master colferer, I am sure will do the best diligence that lieth in tliem 
in all causes.” She communicates in conclusion this pleasing intelli¬ 
gence of the progress of the infant heir of England—“ My lord prince 
is in good health, and now his grace hath four teeth, three full cut 
and the fourth appeareth .”—Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England. 
Edward the Sixth. Chap. ii. 


*oo.—THE NOWROOSE, OR THE NEW YEAR IN PERSIA. 

* 

[Sir R. Kcr Porter, 1780—1842. 

[Robert Ker Porter, brother of Anna Marta and Jane Pefter, the well-known 
writers of fiction, bom at Durham in 1780, at an early age .show^ a great taste for 
art. West was so much pleased with his sketches that he obt^ned admission for 
him into the Academy, and his battle pieces formed s{>ecial subjects of admiration. 
In 1804 he went to Russia, and was appointed historical painter to the Czar. On 
Jiis return to England he published “Travelling Sketches in Russia and Sweden, 
during the years 1805-8,” which appeared in 1809. He accompanied Sir John 
Moore’s expedition to Portugal, and paid a second visit to Russia in 1813, in which 
year his “Narrative of the Campaign in Russia in 1812” appeared. Having tra¬ 
velled in Asia, he published “ Travel* in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Baby¬ 
lonia, &c., during the years i8i7-2«,” in 1821-2. William IV. made him a knight 
commander of the order of Hanover in 1832. He was appointed consul at Vene¬ 
zuela, and resided at Caracas till. 1841, when he paid a last visit to St. Petersburgh, 
where he died. May 4, 1842.] 

Tse aist of Mgrch, the impatiently anticipated day of the most 
joyous festival of Persia, at last arrived. It is called the feast of the 
Nowroose, or that of the commencement of the new year; and its 
institution is attributed to the celebrated Jemsheed, who, according to 
the traditions of the country, and the fragments yet preserved of its 
early native historians, was the sixth in descent from Noah, and the 
fourth sovereign of Persia, of the race of Kaiomurs, the grandson of 
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Noah. To Jemsheed the Persians ascribe their best laws, the origin 
of their useful arts, and the establishment of their chief cities. In 
short, they give him a reign'of seven hundred years. During which 
period he plants vineyards, and becomes the inventor of wine; he 
divides his people into classes; he institutes holy festivals; and be¬ 
comes so prosperous in all his deeds, that he forgets he owes his good 
fortune to any superior being than himself j and asrogating the powers 
of a God, he commands his people to worship him. In consequence 
of this impiety. Divine vengeance pursues him j he is driven from his 
throne j and at last dies at the feet of a ruthless conqueror. All this 
is a great confusion of real events, falsely attributed to one man j but 
which we find recorded in the sacred and profane histories of the 
countries which once formed the great Persian empire, not of one 
prince, but of a variety of persqjis, from Noah until Alexander. This 
preposterous mistake may, however, be easily accounted for, when we 
recollect the exaggerating genius of the people; and that all their 
present records of those times arise from tradition, and a few scat¬ 
tered remnants of former annals, compiled into heroic verse by the 
imagination of a poet, who lived four hundred years after the archives 
had been destroyed by the jealousy of the Mahomedan conquerors of 
Persia; and, consequently, the present narrators mliy be excused, for 
the errors of bewildered memories, the difficulty of reconciling frag¬ 
ments, and the creations with M'hich enthusiastic fancy attempted to 
supply the defects. But to return to the feast of the Nowroose. It is 
acknowledged to J^ave been celebrated from the earliest ages, in Persia, 
independent of wltatever religions reigned there; whether the simple 
worship of the One Great‘Being, or under the successive rites of 
Magian, Pagan, or Mahomedan institutions. But the account given 
of its origin is this:—Jemsheed, after dividing time into two kinds^of 
years, civil and religious, and introducing an intercalary month to keep 
the calenda'- in due order with the seasons, established the festival in 
question to commemorate the act, and to take place on the first day 
of the new solar year; which, accoi^ng to his arrangement, was to 
commence at the time of the natural reproduction of al^ things that 
conduce to the subsistence of man. Thecalculation of the year, com¬ 
monly in use at present in Persia, is by the moon; which makes it 
some days shorter than our year of Europe. Each^ month begins^nd 
ends with the moon, by whose changes the religious fasts and festivals 
of their prophet are regulated. But the solar year, which was the 
division by Jemsheed, begins the moment the sun enters Aries, (from 
which time is dated the first day of the spring also,) and consists of 
twelve months, of twenty-nine and thirty days each. It is at the com 
mencement of this solar year that the Nowroose is celebrated. Jem- 
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sheed fixed apon his capital, as the place of solemnity; and that, 
probably, was the city of Balk; it having been the residence of his 
ancestor, Kaiomurs; and afte«;wards long known as the metropolis of 
the early Persian monarchs. The feast was to continue six days. On the 
first, and in the whole assembly of his people, the king bestowed marks 
of his favour on the humblest class of his subjects, addressing the 
throng in these terms: 

" This is a new day, of a new month, of a new year! I have thus 
arranged the time, and call you together, that we may be the better 
enabled to follow nature in her progress. Also, to cement those ties 
closer which have hitherto united us; and, like the inseparable succes¬ 
sion of the seasons, to enjoy in our hearts those blessings which unity 
ensures.” 

On the second day of the festival, he rewarded his counsellors and 
ministers; on the third, he dealt out similar benefits to the learned 
and skilful; the fourth was appropriated to the reception of his royal 
relations, and the general mass of nobility; whilst the two remaining 
days were dedicated to universal rejoicing, feasting, and shows. Thus 
far, the accounts of the poet Perdoussi, and the few scattered Iragments 
of history, from which he drew bis tale. But in the festival itselfj 
which is on all sides acknowledged to be of so ancient a celebration, 
that tradition must go back to the patriarchal ages for its institution; 
and from its being found near the very spot whence the descent from 
the ark was made; I must own that 1 sde sufficient evidence to admit 
the probability that it even originated with, or rather was re-apjxiinted 
by, the venerable antediluvian Patriarch himself. In this light, it may 
be an interesting subject to all mankind* as a memorial of the crea¬ 
tion of the world in six days, of the first spring to man, of the general 
eqjiality of his race; excepting the filial homage, due to its paternal 
head; who, before the flood, might at the great anniversary of the 
world’s birth, have thus called the fathers of the families of the earth 
together, to remind them whence they sprung. In such a case, there 
can be no doubt that Noah would receive the sacred ordinance, in a 
direct line .from Adam. And after his descent from the ark, which 
took place at the same vernal season of the year; when the world 
seemed created afresh, from the destruction of the deluge; and mau- 
kii^ were to spring again, as well as the earth; it does not appear 
unlikely, that in re-establishing the ancient usage, he would cause it 
to be considered in a double view, that of Commemorating two such 
similar events, as the creation of the world, and its restoration. In¬ 
deed, some writers call the Nowroose tAe feast of the waters; which 
bears well upon the idea of its having been a memorial of the Deluge. 
Similar traces, of commemorating the same event; some signal 
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calamity having befallen the world, and its as extraordinary recovery 
to newness of life j may be very generally found, in the customs of all 
nations. In pagan countries, the Saturnalia was one instance, oflt of 
many, which evidently pointed to this circumstance; the birth of the 
world, and the equality of mankind, in the golden age. And, at 
almost the same period of the year,* we find the feast of the Pas.sover 
amongst the Jews; which commemorates to them,|i mighty deliverance 
of that people, from a state of civil death in Egypt, to a happy, 
existence, in the possession of Canaan. And we have Easter in the Chris¬ 
tian world, as an everlasting remembrance of the awful event at Cal¬ 
vary, and the couse<iueut regeneration of all mankind. Hence, as all 
these several great festivals, of every age, and every people, were cele¬ 
brated at the same season of the year; and all evidencing, by record 
or implication, some grand renewal of benefits to man, 1 cannot but 
consider the precedent of them all, as having primarily descended 
from Atlam to Noah; and thence dispersed abroad by use, and tradi¬ 
tion, throughout ever}' nation of the earth; to be followed, by the 
succession of blessings before enumerated.— Travels in Georgia, Persia, 
Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, dbc. during the years 1817-ao. 

Vol. I., pp. 3 i6-g. 


201/—CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. 

[Buckle, 1823—1862. 

[Henuy Tiiom*.s Bfi^KLE, born at Lee, Kent, November 24, 1823, was educated at a 
private school near London. The first volume of his unfinished work, the “ Histoiy 
of Civilization,” appeared in 1837, and the second in 1861. Me delivered a lecture, 
“ On the Influence of Women,” at the Royal Institution, in 1858. This lecture 
and an “ Essay on Liberty ” were published in “ Fraser's Magazine.” Mr. Buckle 
died rather suddenly. May 29, 1862.] 

I H.wE long since abandoned ray original scheme; and I have reluc¬ 
tantly determined to write the history, not of general civilization, but 
of the civilization of a single people. .iWhile, however, by this means, 
we curtail tlie field of inquiry, we tinfortunafely ditpinish the 
resources of which the inquiry is possessed. For although it is 
perfectly true, that the totality of human actions, if considered in long 
periods, depends on the totality of human knowledge, it must.be 
allowed that this great principle, when applied only td one country, 
loses something of its original value. The more we diminish our 
observations, the greater becomes the uncertauity of the average j in 
other words, the greater the chance of the operation of the larger 
laws being troubled by the operation of the smaUer. The interference 
of foreign governments) the influence exercised by the opinions. 
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literature, and customs of a foreign people, their invasions, perhaps 
even their conquests; the forcible introduction by them of new 
religTons, new laws, and new manners,—all these things are perturba¬ 
tions, which, in a view of universal history, equalize each other, but 
which, in any one country, are apt to disturb the natural march, and 
thus render the movements of civilization more difficult to calculate. 
The manner in whifh I have endeavoured to meet this difficulty will 
he presently stated; but what 1 first wish to point out, are the reasons 
whfch have induced me to select the history of England as more 
important than any other, and therefore as the most worthy of being 
subjected to a complete and philosophic investigation. 

Now, it is evident that, inasmuch as the great advantage of studying 
past events consists in the possibility of ascertaining the laws by which 
they were governed, the history of .any people will become more 
valuable in proportion as their movements have been least disturbed by 
agencies not arising from themselves. Every foreign or external 
influence which is brought to bear upon a nation is an interference 
with its natural development, and therefore complicates the circum¬ 
stances we seek to investigate. To simplify complications is, in all 
branches of knowledge, the first essential of success. This is very 
familiar to the culcivators of physical science, who are often able, by a 
single experiment, to discover a tnith w'hich innumerable observations 
had vainly searched; thp reason being, that by experiraeuting on 
phenomena, we can disentangle them from their complications ; and 
thus isolating them from tlie interference of unkyowu agencies, W'e 
leave them, as it were, to run their own course, and disclose the 
operation of their own law. 

This, then, is the true standard by which we must measure the value 
of the history of any nation. The importance of the history of a 
country depends, not upon the splendour of its exploits, but upon the 
degree to which its actions are due to causes springing out of itself. 
If, therefore, we could find some civilized people who had worked out 
their civilization entirely by thgpiselves; who had escaped all foreign 
influence, and who had been neither benefited nor retarded by the 
personal p^uliarities of tlieir rulers,—the history of such a people 
would be of paramount importance; because it would present a 
condition of norn^l and inherent dewSiopment; it would shew the 
laws of progress acting in a state of isolation; it would be, in fact, an 
experiment ready made, and would possess all the value of that 
artificial contrivance to which natural science is so much indebted. To 
find sauch a people as this is obviously impossible; but the duty of the 
philosqphic historian is, to select for his especial study the country in 
-wj^ch the conditions have been most closely followed. Now, it will 
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be readily admitted, not only by ourselveSi bnt by intelligent foreigners, 
that in England, during, at aU events, the last three centuries, this 
has been done more constantly and more successfully than in any hther 
country. I say nothing of the number of our discoveries, the brilliancy 
of our literature, or the success of our arms. These are invidious 
topics; and other nations’may perhaps deny to us those superior 
merits which we are apt to exaggerate. But Intake up this single 
position, that of all European countries, England is the one where, 
during the longest period, the government has been most quiesdent, 
and the people most active; where popular freedom has been settled on 
the widest basis; where each man is most able to say what he thinks, 
and do what he likes; where eveiy one can follow his own bent, and 
propagate his own opinions; where, religious persecution being little 
known, the play and flow of t|ie human mind may be clearly seen, 
unchecked by those restraints to which it is elsewhere subjected; 
where the profession of heresy is least dangerous, and the practice of 
dissent more common; w'here hostile creeds flourish side by side, and 
rise and decay without disturbance, according to the w'ants of the 
people, unatfected by the wishes of the church, and uncontrolled by 
the authority of the state; where all interests, and all classes, both 
spiritual and temporal, are most left to take care of fhemselves; where 
that meddlesome doctrine called Protection was first attacked, and 
where alone it has been destroyed; and where, in a word, those 
dangerous extremes to wdiith interference gives rise having been 
avoided, despotisnj and rebellion are equally rare, and concession being 
recognised as the ground-work of policy, the national progress has 
been least disturbed by the power of privileged classes, by the influence 
of particular sects, or by the violence of arbitrary rulers .—History of 
Civilization in EngltimL General Introduction, Chap. v. 


202 .—TRUE YALOUR. 

[Ben Jonson, 1^74—1637. 

[Benjamin, or as he usually wrote his name Ben Jonson, was bom in Westminster 
early in 1574- He was a posthuinous child, and his mother contracted a second 
marriage with, a bricklayer. Having received some education at a private school, he 
was sent to W'estminster, and afterwards to Cambridge. He went into business 
with his £ither-in-law, but having no inclination for that calling, joined the army in 
the I.OW Countties as a volunteer. On his return he became an actor, and havipg 
killed an antagonist in a duel, was thrown into prison, where he was converted by a 
Popish priest. On obtaining bis release he took a wifi^ and to his profession of 
actor joined that of a writer for the stage. The first piece of which any record 
remains, was “ Eveiy Man in his Humour,” produced at the Rose in 1596. Shake¬ 
speare played in this comedy when it was performed at the Black Friars in 1598. 
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This was followed by a number of dramas, as well as masques and entertainments. 
“The Alchemist” was produced in 1610, and “The New Innj or,the Light Heart,” 
104631. Ben Jonson died August 6, 1637, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
A common stone, with the " O rare Ben Jonson!” covered his grave. Herrick* wrote 

“ Here lies Jonson with the rest 
Of the poets; but the best. 

Reader woul^t thou more have known ? 

Ask his story, not this stone; 

That wili speak what this can’t tell. 

Of his glory. So farewell!”] 

Scene; A Room in the Inn. 

Lovel. Good colonel Glorious, whilst we treat of valour, 
Dismiss yourself. 

Loan Latimer. You are not concerned. 

Lovel. Go drink, > 

And congregate the hostlers and the tapsters. 

The under-officers of your regiment; 

Compose with them, and be not angry valiant. [£ri/ Tipto. 
Lord Beaufort. How does that differ from true valour ? 
Lovel. Thus. 

In the effi<;ient, or that which makes it: 

. For it proceeds from passion, not from judgment: 

Then brute beasts have it, wicked persons; there 
It differs in the subject; in the form, 

'Tis carried rashly, and with violence: 

Then in the end, where it respects not truth). 

Or public honesty, but mere revenge. 

Now confident, and undertaking valour. 

Sways from the true, two other ways, as being 
A trust in our own faculties, skill, or strength. 

And not the right, or conscience of die cause. 

That works it: then in the end, which is the victory. 

And not the honour. 

Lord Beaufort. Bufc the ignorant valour. 

That knows not why it undertakes, but doth it 

To escape the infamy merely- 

Lovel. Is worst of all : 

That valour lies in the eyes o’ the lookers on; 

And is called valour with a witness. 

Lord Beaufort. Right. 

* IlfT. Robert Herrick, author of " Hesperides,” &c., bom in 1591, died October 10, 
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Lovel. The things trae valour’s exercised about. 

Are poverty, restraint, captivity. 

Banishment, loss of children, long disease; 

The least is death. Here valour is beheld. 

Properly seen; about these it is present: 

Not trivial things, which but require our confidence. 

And yet to those we must object ourselves,* 

Only for honesty; if any other 

Respects be niixt, we quite put out her light. 

And as all knowledge, when it is removed. 

Or separate from justice, is called craft. 

Rather than wisdom; so a mind afiectiug, 

Or undertaking dangers, for ambition, 

Or any self-pretext not ^r the public. 

Deserves the name of daring, not of valour. 

And over-daring is as great a vice. 

As over-fearing. 

Lokd Lati.mer. Yes, and often greater. 

Lovel. But as it is not the mere punishment, 

But cause that makes a martyr, so it is not 
Fighting or dying, but the manner of it. 

Renders a man himself. A valiant man 
Ought not to undergo, or tempt a danger. 

But worthily, and hy selected ways: 

He underti^kes with reason, not by chance. 

His valour is the salt to his other virtues. 

They are all unseasoned without it. The waiting-maids, 

Or the concomitants of it, are his patience. 

His magnanimity, his confidence. 

His constancy, security, and (]uiet; 

He can assure himself against all rumour. 

Despairs of nothing, laughs at contumelies. 

As knowing himself advanced a height 
Where injury cannot reach him, nor aspersion 
Touch him with soil! 

Lady Fbampul. Most manly uttered all'! 

As if Achilles had the chair in valour. 

And Hercules were but a lecturer. 

Who would not hang upon those lips for ever. 

That strike such music! 

The New Inn; or, the Light Heart. Act iv.. Scene 3. 
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i03.—FANATICISM. 

[Bishop Wabbbrton, 1698—1779. 

[William Warbubton, the son of a lawyer, born at Newark, Dec. 24, 1698, was 
educated at the <713100121 School, Oakham, and was articled to an attorney, April 
23, 1714. Having studied theology, he prejiared himself for the Church, and 
was ordained deacon Dec. 22, 1723, and priest March i, 1727. He was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Prince of Wales in 1738, preacher at Lincoln’s-inn in 
1746, prebend of Durham in I 75 .h Bristol in 1757, and bishop of 

Gloucester Dec. 22, 1759- He died at Gloucester June 7, 1779. His first 
publication, “MiscellaneousTranslations, in Prose and Verse, from Roman Poets, 
Orators, and Historians,” appeared in 1723; “The Alliance between Church 
and State,” in 1736; and the work by which he is best known, “The Divine 
Legation of Moses,” in 1737-8. The latter gave rise to considerable controversy. 
In 1740 he published a “Vindication of Pope’s Essay on Man,* in Six Letters, to 
M. de Crousazj”t and Pope having expressed a wish for a visit, he met the poet 
May 6, in that year, and spent several days at his villa at Twickenham. They 
abecame great friends, and at his dmh, May 30, 17^ Pope left Warburtonjhe pro. 


an edition of Shakespeare, lived on terms of intimacy with some of the most cele¬ 
brated dNines and authors of his time. A collected edition of his works by 
Bishop Hurd, appejred in 1788. His life, by the Rev. J. S. Watson, was published 
in 1863.] 

It is commonly indped supposed, that the more w'ild and extravagant 
a fanatic temper is, the more clear it most needs be of all fraud and 
artifice: But both reason and experience are ready to show us our 
mistake. 

Fanaticism is a fire, which heats the mind indeed, but heats without 
purifying. It stimulates and ferments all the passions; but it rectifies 
none of them: and thus leaving the appetites unsubdued 5 pride, 
vanity, and ambition, insinuate themselves into the impotent and dis¬ 
ordered mind, under the disguise of purity, holiness, and perfection. 
And while they are at work. Religion, which lent them these more 
honest appellations, will be so far from curbing the owner in the use of 
oblique means, that the strongest influence of fanaticism will be 
naturally directed to push him upon them, as the best instruments for 
the ready introduction of what he calls the truth. 

Nor does the Physical state of the Enthusiast’s mind give any 


* See page 14. 

f M. de Cromaz (bom April 13, 1603, arid died March 22, 1750), Professor of 
PhikMophy at Lausanne, in his “ Ex^en de I’Essai sur I’Homme de Mr. Pope,” pnb- 
UbIiW in I 737 » and his " Commentaire sur la Traduction en vers de M. I’Abbe Du 
Reand de I’E^t de Mr. Pope sur I’Homme,” in 1738, accused the poet of being a 
and the disciple of Spinoza. 
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stronger check to fraudulent practice than the Moral. For when 
this passion or affection hath taken possession of a great genius, who, 
if he chance to have a lively imagination, is as subject to its control 
as the meanest, the violence of his fervours makes him impatient of 
stop or defeat, in what he takes to be the cause of God; and conse¬ 
quently, to cast about for any kind of means to remove or repair it: 
readily persuading himself, that any means are. lawful: And his 
superior genius will enable him to find them; and when found to im¬ 
prove them to their utmost use, by all the arts of fraudulent address. 
Hence, if we examine the history of mankind, we shall see, that the 
Founders of empires and talse religions, which these Artists contrived 
should support one anotlier, were frank Enthusiasts: But, at the same 
time, sufficient masters of themselves, to turn, with proper address, 
that spirit which they had catchgd and communicated, to the advance¬ 
ment of their proper schemes. And it is observable, that wherever 
one of these personated actors was not perfect in botli his parts, he 
was soon hissed off the stage. The reason is evident: it arises from 
the nature of things. Without Enthusiasm, the adventurer could 
never kindle that fire in his followers which is so necessary to consoli- 
■ date their mutual interests; for no one can heartily deceive numbers, 
who is not first of all deceived himself; or, in otherVords, seen to be 
in earnest. But then, on the contrary, when tlie spirit of fanaticism 
is sufficiently spread and inflamed, it can never produce any great or 
notable issue, unless the raiser 4tnd director of the machine be so far 
master of himself as to be able to turn the point of this powerful in¬ 
strument to the objects of his project, and keep it constantly directed 
to their advancement. 

Indeed (as hath been observed above) the successful Directors of 
this Drama have generally exhibited more of art in their latter scenej, 
and more of enthusiasm in the former. The reason of which too is 
not less evident. Fanaticism is a kind of ebullition or critical ferment 
of the infected mind : which a vigorous nature can work through, and 
by slow degrees be able to cast off. Hence, history informs us of 
several successful Impostors who set out in ell the blaze of |anaticism, 
and ended their career in all the depth and stillness of Politics. A 
prodigy in our nature; but not the rarest; and exhibited with 
superior splendour by the famous Ignatius Loiola.* This illustrious 
person, who verified the observation of one that almost equalled him 
in his trade, “ that a man never rises so high as when he does not 
know whither he is going,” began his extasies in the mire; and yet 


* Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Jesuits, born in 1491, died July 3I', 1556. 
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ended with the direction and execution of Councils, that even in his 
owi^. life-time began to give tlie law to Christendom. 

Amidst all tliese distractions of human reason and obliquities of 
worldly politics, we see a spiritual Empire suddenly arise ; we mark its 
progress; we trace its extent; we examine its establishment; and 
comparing all its parts with their reference to a whole, we hnd it in 
efiect to have, whr.t was fancied of old Rome, every essential cha¬ 
racter of eternity. Yet was this surprising Revolution brought about 
by means entirely different from those by which all the great changes 
and establishments amongst mankind have been introduced, 1 mean 
Fkaud and Fanaticism. What, then, are we to conclutle, but that 
the Religion of Jesus is as divine in its origin as it is pure and perfect 
in its essence : and that its Author was as free from all the visions and 
obliquities of enthusiasm as he was replete with all the wisdom and 
virtue of Heaven ?— The Principles nf Natural and Revealed Religion, 
occasionally opened and explained; in a Course of Sermons preached 
before the Honourable Society of Lincoln s-inn. Sermon VI. Matt. x. 6. 
The Character and Conduct of the Messengers ol* the Gospel. 


204.—UTILITARIANISM. 

j 1806. 

Porn Stoart Mill, son of James Mill, author of “The History of British India,” 
published in 1818, born in 1806, and educated privately, obtained a cicikship in 
the East India House, succeeded his father as examiner of Indian correspondence in 
the India House in 1856, and retired from the public service in 1858. At the seneral 
election in July, 1865, he was returned one of the members for Westminster. I le has 
contributed to the Kdinhirgh and H'esiminsicr l.evines, and is the author of several 
■ works, the beat known being, “System of I-ogic,” published in 184,; ; “ Essays on 
Unsettled Questions of Political Economy,” in 1844; “ Principles of Political Eco¬ 
nomy,” in 1848; “Utilitarianism,” in 1862; “Auguste Corate and Positivism,” 
and “ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” in 1865.] 

But does the utilitarian doeffine deny that people desire virtue, or 
maintain that virtue is not a thing to be desired ? The very reverse. It 
maintains not only thft virtue is to be desired, but that it is to be desired 
disinterestedly, for itself. Whatever may be the opinion of utilitarian 
moralists as to the original conditions by which virtue is made virtue; 
however they may believe (as they do) that actions and dispositions are 
only virtuous because they promote another end tlian virtue ; yet this 
bdng g^nted, and it having been decided, from considerations of this 
description, what is virtuous, they not only place virtue at the very head 
of the things which are good as means to the ultimate end, but they also 
recogi^ AS a p^chological fact the possibility of its being, to the 
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individual, a good in itself, without looking-to any end beyond it; and 
hold, that the mind is not in a right state, not in a state conforn^ble 
to Utility, not in the state most conducive to the general happiness, 
unless it does love virtue in this manner—as a thing desirable in itself, 
even although, in the individual ins^nce, it should not produce those 
other desirable consequences which it tends to produce, and on account 
of which it is held to be virtue. This opinion is not, in the smallest 
degree, a departure from the Happiness principle. The ingredients of 
happiness are very various, and each of them is desirable in itself, and 
not merely when considered as swelling an aggregate. The principle 
of utility does not mean that any given pleasure, as music, for instance, 
or any given exemption from pain, as for example health, are to be 
looked upon as means to a collective .something termed happiness, and 
to be desired on that account. iThey are desired and desirable in and 
for themselves; besides being means, they are a part of the end. 
Virtue, according to the utilitarian doctrine, is not naturally and 
originally part of the end, but it is capable of becoming so; and in 
those who love it disinterestedly it has become so, and is desired and 
cherished, not as a means to happiness, but as a part of their happiness. 

To illustrate this farther, we may remember that virtue is not the only 
thing, originally a means, and which if it were not a means to anything 
else, would be and remain indiflerent, but which by association with what 
it is a means to,comes to be desired for itself,and that toowith the utmost 
intensity. What, for example, Shall we say of the love of money ? There 
is' nothing originalljj, more desirable about money than about any heap of 
glittering pebbles. Its worth is solely that of the things which it will 
buy; the desires for other things than itself, which it is a means of 
gratifying. Yet the love of money is not only one of the stronge.st 
moving forces of human life, but money is, in many cases, desired io 
and for itself; the desire to jwssess it is often stronger than tlie desire 
to use it, and goes on increasing when all the desires which point to ends 
beyond it, to be compassed by it, are falling off. It may be then said 
truly, that money is desired not for thq^ake of an end, but as part of 
the end. From being a means to happinest, it has come to. be itself a 
principal ingredient of the individual's conceptit^t of happiness. The 
same may be said of the majority of the great objects of human life- 
power, for example, or fame; except that to each pf these there is a 
certain amount of immediate pleasure annexed, which has at least 
the semblance of being naturally inherent in them; a thing which 
cannot be said of money. Still, however, the strongest natural at¬ 
traction, both of power and of fame, is tlie immense aid they give to 
the attainment of our other wishes; and it is the strong association 
thus generated between them and all our objects of &ire, which 
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gives to the direct desire of them the intensity it often assumes, so as in 
somf. characters to surpass in strength all other desires. In these 
cases the means have bMome a part of the end, and a more important 
part of it than any of the things which they are means to. What 
was once desired as an instrument for the attainment of happiness, 
has come to be desired for its own sake. In being desired for its own 
sake it is, howeve^'desired as part of happiness. The person is made, 
or thinks he would be made, happy by its mere possession; and is 
made unliappy by failure to obtain it. The desire of it is not a 
difFerent thing fn)m the desire of happiness, any more than the love 
of music, or the desire of health. They are included in happiness. 
They are some of the elements of which tlie desire of happiness is 
made up. Happiness is not an abstract idea, but a concrete whole; 
and these are some of its parts. And, the utilitarian standard sanctions 
and approves their being so. Life would be a poor thing, very ill 
provided with sources of happiues-s, if there were not this provision 
of nature, by which things originally indifferent, but conducive to, or 
otherwise associated with, the satisfaction of our primitive desires, 
become in themselves sources' of pleasure more valuable than the 
primitjve pleasures, both in permanency, in the space of human ex¬ 
istence that they are capable of covering, and even in intensity.— 
Utilitarianism. Chap. iv. Of what Sort of Proof tlie Principle of 
Utilitarianism is Susceptible. 


soj.—THE TRIANGULAR DUEL. 

[Capt. Mabsyat, 1792—1848. 

[Frederick Marrvat, son of a West India merchant, born in London, July 10, 
« 1792, entered the navy on leaving school, became lieutenant in 1812, commander 
in 1815, and was made a C.B. in 1825. His first work of fiction, “Frank Mild- 
inay,” appeared in 1829. It was followed by the “King’s Own,” in i8,to; 
"Newton Foster,” in 1832; “Peter Simple,” in 1833; “Jacob Faithful,” and 
“ Pacha of Many Tales,” in 1833; “ Japhet in Search of a Father,” and “ Mr. Mid¬ 
shipman Easy," in 1836; "Snari^v Yow;,brithe Dog Fiend,” in 1837; "Poor 
Jadt,” in J840; “MasterraaiaReady; or, the Wreck of the Pacific,” in 1841; and 
other works. He invented a code of signals for the use of vessels employed in the 
merchant service, for which he received the public thanks of the Shipowners’ 
Society, and the Cross of the Legion of Honour from Louis-Philippe. He edited 
the " Metropolitaij Magazine” from 1832 till 1836, and contributed to periodicad 
literature. Captun Marryat died at Langham, inNorfolk, August 2,1848.] 

Mb. Tallboys then addressed Mr. Gascoigne, taking him apart while 
the boatswain'’^ amused himself with a glass of grog, and our herof sat 
outside ipBzing a monkey. 

* Mr. Biggs. f Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
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“Mr. Gascoigne,’’ said the gunner,* “I have been very much puzzled 
how this duel should be foug^ but I have at last found it out. 'You 
see that there are three parties to fight jt had th^ been two or four 
there would have been no difficulty, as ithe right line or square might 
guide us in that instance j but we must arrange it upon ^e triangle 
in this.” 

Gascoigne stared; he could not imagine what was coming. 

“ Are you aware, Mr. Gascoigne, of the properties of an eqmlateral 
triangle ?” 

“Yes,” replied the midshipman, “that it has three equal sides—^but 
what has that to do with the duel ?” 

“ Eveiything, Mr. Gascoigne,” replied the gunner; “it has resolved 
the great difficulty: indeed, the duel between three can only be fought 
upon that principle. You observe,” said the gunner, taking a piece of 
chalk out of his pocket, and making a triangle on the talje, “ in this 
figure we have three points, each equidistant from each “other; and 
we have three combatants—so that, placing one at each point, it is all 
fair play for the three : Mr. Easy, for instance, stands here, the boat¬ 
swain here, and the purser’s steward at the third comer. Now, if the 
distance is fairly measured, it will be all right.” « 

“ But then,” replied Gascoigne, delighted at the idea, “ how are 
they to fire ?” 

“It certainly is not of much consequence,” replied the gunner, 
“but still, as sailors, it appears to me that they should fire with 
the sun; that is, JMr. Easy fires at Mr. Biggs, Mr. Biggs fires at 
Mr. Easthnpp, and Mr. Easthupp fires at Mr. Easy; so that you 
perceive that each party has his shot ^t one, and at the same time 
receives the fire of another.” 

Gascoigne was in ecstasies at the novelty of the proceeding, th8 
more so as he perceived that Easy obtained every advantage by the 
arrangement. 

“ Upon my word, Mr. Tallboys, I give you great credit; you have 
a profound mathematical head,'and I atfl delighted with your arrange¬ 
ment. Of course, in these affairs, the principals are bound \o comply 
with the arrangements of the seconds, and I shall insist upon Mr. E^ 
consenting to your excellent and scientific proposal.” 

Gascoigne went out, and pulling Jack away from the monkey, 
told him what the gunner had proposed, at which Jack laughed heartily. 


* Mr. TaUboys. 

t Mr. Midshipman Easy, who is supposed to have insulted Ute purser’s steward, 
Mr. Easthupp, and the boatswain, Mr. Biggs, has consented to give the aads&ction 
required. 
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The gunner ako explained it to the boatswain, who did not very 
well Comprehend, but replied— 

“ I dare say it’s all right—shot for shot, and d—n all favours.” 

The parties then repaired to the spot with two pairs of ship’s 
pistols, which Mr. Tallboys had smuggled on shore; and, as soon 
as they were on the ground, the gunner called Mr. Eastliupp out 
of the cooperage. 'In the meantime, Gascoigne had been measuring 
an equilateral triangle of twelve paces—and marked it out. Mr. 
Tallboys, on his return with the purser’s steward, went over the ground, 
and finding that it was “ equal angles subtended by equal sides,” de¬ 
clared that it was all right. Easy took his station, the boatswain was put 
into his, and Mr. Easthupp, who was quite in a mystery, was led by the 
gunner to the third position. 

“But.Mr. Tallboys,” said the purser’s steward, “ I don’t understand 
this. Mr. Easy will first fight Mr. Biggs, will he not ?” 

“ No,” replied the gunner, “ this is a duel of three. You will fire 
at Mr. Easy, Mr. Easy will fire at Mr. Biggs, and Mr. Biggs will fire 
at you. It is all arranged, Mr. Easthupp.” 

" But,” said Mr. Easthupp, ” I do not understand it. Why is Mr. 
Biggs to fire at tns ? 1 have no quarrel with Mr. Biggs.” 

“ Because Mr. Easy fires at Mr. Biggs, and Mr. Biggs must have his 
shot as well.” 

“ If you have ever beeh in the company of gentlemen, Mr. East¬ 
hupp,” observed Gascoigne, " you must know someUiing about 
dueling.” 

'“Yes, yes. I’ve kept the best company, Mr. Gascoigne, and I can 
give a gentleman satirtaction; but-” 

“ Then, sir, if that is the case, you must know that your 
honour is in the hands of your second, and that no gentleman 
appeals.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know that, Mr. Gascoigne; but still I’ve no quarrel 
with Mr. Biggs, and therefore, Mr. Biggs, of course you will not aim 
at me.” 

“ Why ‘you don’t think that I am going to be fired at for nothing,” 
replied the boatswain; “ no, no. I’ll have my shot anyhow.” 

“ But at your friend, Mr. Biggs ?” 

“-All the same, I shall fire at somebody; shot for shot, and hit the 
luckiest.” 

“ 'Vel, gentlemen, I purtest against these proceedings,” replied Mr. 
Easthupp; “ I came here to have satisfaction from Mr. Easy, and not 
to be firwl at by Mr. Biggs.” 

“ ©on’t yon have satisfaction when you fire at Mr. Easy,” replied 
the gunnerwhat more would you have ?” 
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“ I purtest against Mr. Biggs firing at me.” 

“ So you would have a shot without receiving one,” cried Gascojgne t 
“ the fact is, that this fellow’s a confounded coward, and ought to be 
kicked into the cooperage again.” 

At this affront Mr. Easthnpp /allied, and accepted the pistol 
offered by the gunner. 

“You ear those words, Mr. Biggs; pretty language to use to a 
gentleman. You shall ear from me, sir, as soon as the ship is paid 
ofl^. 1 purtest no longer, Mr. Tallboys; death before dishonour; I'm 
a gentleman!” 

At all events, the swell was not a very courageous gentleman, for he 
trembled most exceedingly as he pointed his pistol. 

The gunner gave the word, as if he were exercising the great guns 
on board ship. . 

“ Cock your locks 1 ”—" Take good aim at the object !”—" Fire !” 
—“ Stop your vents!” 

The only one'of the combatants who appeared to comply with the 
latter supplementary order was Mr. Easthupp, who clapped his hand 
to his trousers behind, gave a loud yell, and then dropped down j the 
bullet having passed clean through his seat of honour, from his having 
presented his broadside as a target to the boatswain as he faced towards 
our hero. Jack’s shot had also taken effect, having passed through 
both the boatswain’s cheeks, without further mischief than extracting 
two of his best upper doubib teeth, and forcing through the hole of 
the further cheek, the boatswain’s own quid of tobacco. As for Mr. 
Easthupp’s ball, as he was very unsettled, and shut his eyes before he 
tired, it had gone the Lord knows where. 

The purser’s steward lay on the ground and screamed—^the boat¬ 
swain spit his double teeth and two or three mouthfuls of blood oiut, 
and then threw down his pistols in a rage. 

“ A pretty business,” sputtered he; “ he’s put my pipe out. How 
am I to pipe to dinner when I’m ordered, all my wind ’scaping 
through the cheeks ?” •• 

In the meantime, the others had gone tothe assistance of /he purser’s 
steward, who continued his vociferations. They examined him, and 
considered a wound in that part not to be dangerous.— Mr. Midskip- 
man Easy. Chap, xviii. , 


ao6.—THE LONDON COFFEE HOUSES IN ifiSj. 

[Lord Macrvlat, 1800—1859. 

[Thomas Babikotok Macaolay, bora at Rothlejr Temple, Leicestefshire, Octolxr 
25, 1800, was educated at Trini^ CoU^ Cambridge, and obtained a fellowship iu 
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t8aa. He gained the Chancellor’s medal for a poem entitled “Pompeii” in 1819, 
was a contributor to Kmghft Quarterly Magazine, and in August, i8a j, his article 
on MUtmi appeared in the Edinburgh Ueview. Macaulay was called to the bar in 
February, l8a6, was appointed a Commissioner in Bankruptcy, and was elected for 
Caine in 1830. He was returned for Leeds in December, 183a, but resigned his 
seat in 1834, having been nominated a ^ember of the Supreme Council of Calcutta. 
The olqect of his appointment was to draw up a new Indian code of laws, which was 
publish^ soon after his return in 1838. He vras elected for Edinburgh in May. 
*839, became Secreta^ of War in the same year, and retired on the resignation of 
Lord Melbourne’s Government in 1841. On the formation of the Russell Adminis¬ 
tration in 1846, he was appointed paymaster-general, with a seat in the Cabinet. 
Having been rejected by his Edinburgh constituents in August, 1847, he withdrew 
from public life. His “ Lays of Ancient Rome” appe^ed in October, 1841, and his 
contributions to the Edinburgh Rniiew were republished in 1843. The first and 
second volumes of “ The History of England fi-om the Accession of James IL,” the 
work which he is best known, were published in 1848; and the third and fourth 
volumes in 1855. In 1852 he was re-elected^for Edinburgh, but he retired in 1856, 
and was raised to the peerage, under the title of Baron Macaulay of Rothley, in 1857. 
Hedied atCampden Hill, London, December 28, 1859, buried in Westmin¬ 

ster Abbey. A Life, by the Rev. F. Arnold, appeared in 1862.] 

The coffee house must not be dismissed with a cursory mention. It 
might indeed at that time have been not improperly called a most im¬ 
portant political institution. No Parliament had sat for years. The 
municipal councif of the City had ceased to speak the sense of the 
citizens. Public meetings, harangues, resolutions, and the rest of the 
modem machinery of agitation, had not yet come into fashion. Nothing 
resembling the modem newspaper existesd. In such circumstances the 
coffee houses were the chief organs through which - the public opinion 
of th# metropolis vented itself. 

The first of these establishments had been set up, in the time of the 
Commonwealth, by a Turkey merchant, who had acquired among the 
Mahometans a taste for their favourite beverage. The conveuiench of 
being able to make appointments in any part of the town, and of being 
able to pass evenings socially at a very small charge, was so great that 
the fashion spread fast. Every man'upper or middle class went 
daily to bis coffee house to leacn the news and to discuss it. Every 
coff^ house had one or mt»e orators to whose eloquence the crowd 
listened with admiration, and who soon became, what the journalists 
of our own time have been called, a fourth Estate of the realm. The 
court had long se^n with uneasiness the growth of this new power in 
the state. An attempt had been made, during Danby’s administra- 
^tion, to close the coffee houses. But men of all parties missed their 
places of resort so much that there was an universal outcry. The 
iQ^veimmept: did not venture, in opposition to a feeling so strong and 
toj, 4^orce a regulation of which the legality might well be 
qufsSitiBed. Since that time ten years had elapsed, and during those 
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years the number and influence of the coffee houses had been con¬ 
stantly increasing. Foreigners remarked that the coftee house was 
that which especially distinguished London from all other cities 5 that 
the coffee house was the Londoner’s home, and that those who wished 
to find a gentleman commonly asked, not whether he lived in Fleet 
Street or Chancery Lane, but whether he frequented the Grecian or 
the Rainbow. Nobody was excluded from these places who laid 
down his penny at the bar. Yet every rank and profession, and every 
shade of religious and political opinion, had its own head-quarters. 
There were houses near Saint James's Park where fops congregated, 
their heads and shoulders covered with black or flaxen wigs, not less 
ample than those which are now worn by the Chancellor and by the 
S|>eaker of the House of Commons. The wig came from Paris 5 and 
so did the rest of the fine gentleman’s ornaments, his embroidered 
coat, his fringed gloves, and the tassel which upheld his pantaloons. 
The conversation was in that dialect which, long after it had ceased 
to be spoken in fashionable circles, continued, in the mouth of Lord 
Foppington, to excite the mirth of theatres.* The atmosphere 
was like tliat of a perfumer’s shop. Tobacco in any other form than 
that of richly scented-snuff was held in abomination. If any clown, 
ignorant of the usages of the house, called for a pipe? the sneers of the 
whole assembly and the short answers of the waiters soon convinced 
him Uiat he had better go somewhere else. Nor, indeed, would he 
have had far to go. For, in ‘general, the coffee rooms reeked with 
tobacco like a gujfrd room j and strangers sometimes expressed their 
surprise that so many people should leave their own firesides to flt in 
the midst of eternal tog and stench. Nowhere was the smoking more 
constant tlian at Will’s. That celebrated house, simated between 
Covent Garden and Bow Street, was sacred to polite letters. Theijjf 
the talk was about poetical justice and the unities of place and time. 
There was a faction for Perrault and the modems, a faction for Boileau 
and the ancients. One group debated whether Paradise Lost ought 
not to have been in rhyme. To anotjjgr an envious poetaster demon¬ 
strated that Venice Preserved, ought to have been hooted from the 
stage. Under no roof was a greater variety of figures to be seen. 
Earls in stars and garters, clergymen in cassocks and bands, pert 
Templars, slieepish lads from the Universities, translators and index- 


* The chief peculiarity of this dialect was that, in a large class of words, the O was 
pronounced like A. Thus stork was pronounced hlu stark. See Vanbrugh’s' 
Relapse. Lord Sunderland was a great master of .this court tune, as Roger North 
calls it; and Titus Oates affected it in the hope of passing for a fine gentleman. (£lz«- 
men, 77. * 54 -) 
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Biakers in ragged coats rf frieze. The great press was to get near the 
chair where .John Dryden sate. In winter that chair was always in 
the Varmest nook the fire; in summer it stood in the balcony. 
To bow to him, and to hear his opinion of Racine's last tragedy or of 
Bossu’s treatise on epic poetry, was thought a privilege. A pinch from 
his snufif box was an honour sufficient to turn the head of a young en¬ 
thusiast. There were coffee houses where the first medical men 
might be consulted. Doctor John Radclifle, who, in the year 1685, 
rose to the largest practice in London, came daily at the hour when 
the Exchange was full, from his house in &>w Street, then a fashion¬ 
able part of the capital, to Garraway’s, and was to be found, sur¬ 
rounded by surgeons and apothecaries, at a particular table. There 
were Puritan coffee houses where no oath was heard, and where lank 
haired men discussed election and reprobation through their noses; 
Jew coffee houses where dark eyed money changers from Venice and 
from Amsterdam greeted each other; and Popish coffee houses where, 
as good Protestants believed, Jesuits planned, over their cups, another 
great fire, and cast silver bullets to shoot the king .—The History of 
England from the Accession of James the Second. Vol. i. chap. iii. 


*07.—AMONG THE ICE. 

[S«s W. E. Parrv, 1790—1855. 

[William Edward Parry, born at Bath, Dec. 19, 1790, was intended for the 
medical profession, but entered the navy as a volunteer, and was made lieutenant 
Jan. 6, 1810. He was soon after sent to the Arctic regions to protect English whale 
ftsheries, and served on the North American station from 1813 till 1817. He took 
command in April, 1818, of the Alexander in the expedition under Sir J. Ross, 
sent to discover a north-west passage, went out again in May, 1819, was made a 
commander Nov. 4, iSao, became a member of the Royal Society, and was knighted 
in 1829. Having undertaken several voyages to the Arctic r^ions, in the course of 
whi^ he made most important discoveries, he went as Commissioner to the 
Agriculmral Company of Australia, April 4, 1827, returned to England in Novem- 
ber, 1834, and held various Government appointments till December, 1846, when 
he retired. He was made Rear-Admiral of the White June 4, 1852, lieutenant- 
governor gf Greenwich Hospital in 1853, and died at Ems, in Germany, July 7, 
1855. Su W. E. Parry published in 1821 his “First Voyage. Journal of a 
Voyage, Sic., in tlte Hecla and Griper, in 1819-20;” in 1824, “ Second Voyage, 
in the Fury and Hecla, in 1821-3»” 1826, “ Third Voyage, in the Hecla and 

Fury, in 1824-5;’’ and in 1828, “Fourth Voyage: Narrative of an Attempt to 
teach the North Pole in Boats attached to the Hecla, in 1827.” An abridged 
edition of his Voyages appeared in 1829, and a life, by his son, the Rev. E. Parry, 

t 18.57.] 

Standing out to sea (July 20, i8aj), we sailed, with a light 
therijTjWind, towards the western shore of Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
wftich ft was my first wish to gain, on account of the evident ad- 
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vantage to be derived from coasting the southern part of that portion 
of land called in the chart " North Somerset,” as far as it might 
lead to the westward; which, from our former knowledge, t^e had 
reason to suppose it would do as far at least as the longitude of 95“, 
in a parallel of about 73!®. After sailing about eight miles, we were 
stopped by a body of close ice lying between us and a space of open 
water beyond. By way of occupying the time m further examination 
of the state of the ice, we then bore up with a light northerly wind, and 
ran to the soutli-eastward, to see if there was any clear water between the 
ice, and the land in that direction j but found that there was no open¬ 
ing between them to the southward of the flat-topped hill laid down in 
the chart, and now called Mount Sherer. Indeed, I believe that, 
at this time, the ice had not yet detached itself from the land to the 
southward of that station. Qa standing back, we were shortly after 
enveloped in one of the thick fogs which had, for several weel« past, 
been observed almost daily hanging over some part of the sea in the 
offing, though we had scarcely experienced any in Port Bowen, until 
the water became open at the mouth of the harbour. 

On the clearing up of the fog on the a ist, we could perceive no open¬ 
ing of the ice leading towards the western land, nor any appearance of 
the smallest channel to the southw’ard along the eftstern shore. I was 
determined, therefore, to try at once a little further to the northward, 
the present state of the ice appearing completely to accord with that 
observed in 1819, its breadth increasing as we advance from Prince 
Leopold’s Island^ to the southward. As, therefore, I felt confident of 
being able to push along the shore if we could once gain it, I was 
anxious to effect the latter object in any part, rather tliau incur the 
risk of hampering the ships by a vain, or at least a doubtful attempt 
to force them through a body of close ice several miles wide, for the 
sake of a few leagues of southing, which would soon be regained by 
coasting. 

Light winds detained us very much, but being at length favoured 
by a breeze, we carried all sail to north-west, the ice very g;ra- 
dually leading us towards the Leopold Isles. Having apived off the 
northernmost, on the morning of the 22nd, it was vexatious, however 
curious, to observe the exact coincidence of the present position of the 
ice with that which it occupied a little later in. the year 1819. The 
whole body of it seemed to cling to the western shore, as if held there 
by some strong attraction, forbidding, for the present, any access to it. 
We now stood off and on, in the hope tliat a southerly breeze, which 
had just sprung up, might serve to open us a channel. In the evening 
the wind gradually freshened, and before midnight had increased to a 
strong gale, which blew with considerable violence for ten hours. 
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obliging 08 to haul off fix)m the ice, and to keep in smooth water 
under the eastern land until it abated $ after which not a moment was 
lost in ag^u standing over to the westward. After running all night, 
with light and variable winds, through loose and scattered ice, we sud¬ 
denly found oursfelves, on the clearing up of a thick fog through which 
we ^d been sailing on the morning of the 24th, within one-third of a 
mile of Cape Seppings, the land just appearing above the fug in time 
to save us from danger, the soundings being thirty-eight fathoms, 
on a rocky bottom. The Fury being appriz^ by guns of our situa¬ 
tion, both ships were hauled oft the land, and the fog soon after dis¬ 
persing, we had the satisfaction to perceive that the late gale had 
blown the ice off the land, leaving us a fine navigable channel from 
one to two miles wide, as far as we could see from the masthead 
along the shore. We were able to avail ourselves of this but slowly, 
however, in consequence of a light southerly breeze still blowing 
against us. 

We had now an opportunity of discovering that a long neck of very 
low land runs out from the southernmost of the Leopold Islands, and 
another from the shore to the south-ward of Cape Clarence. I’hese 
two had every appearance of joining, so as to mdke a peninsula, in¬ 
stead of an island, df that portion of land which, on account of our 
distance preventing our seeing the low beach, had in 1819 been con¬ 
sidered under the latter character. It is, however, still somewhat 
doubtful, and the Leopbld Isles, therefor, still retain their original 
designation on the chart. The land here, when clo.sely viewed, assumes 
a very striking and magnificent character, the strata of limestone, 
which are numerous, and quite horizontally disposed, being much 
more regular than on the eastern shore of Prince Regent’s Inlet, and 
retaining nearly their whole perpendicular height, of six or seven hun¬ 
dred feet, close to the sea. The south-eastern promontoiy of the 
southernmost Island is particularly picturesque and beautiful, the heaps 
of loose debris lying here and there up and down the sides of the cliff 
giving it the appearance of som%,buge and impregnable fortress, with 
immense buttresses of masotiry supporting the walls. Near Cape 
Seppings, and some distance beyond it to the southward, we noticed a 
narrow stratum of some very white substance, the nature of which we 
could not at this time conjecture. I may here remark that the whole of 
Barrow’s Strait, as Jar as we could see to the N.N.E. of the islands, 
was entirely free from ice; and, from whatever circumstance it may 
jn-O^d, I do not think that this part of the Polar sea is at any season 
v^/Siuch encumbered with it.— Journal of a Third Voyage for the Dis- 
eaSem of the North-West Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
in 1824-5. Chap. v. 
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. *o8.— FOSSILS OF THE OLD RED SANDSTONE. , 

[H. Miller, 1802—1856. 

[Hugh Miller, bom at Cromarty, Oct. 10^ 1802, and educatedatthe grammar school 
of his native place, worked as a stone mason from 1819 till 1836, devoting his spare 
time to study. His frrst work, “ Poems written in the Leisure Hours of a Journey¬ 
man Stone Mason,” appeared in 1829. It was followed by “ Scenes and Legends of 
the North of Scotland,” and in 1840 he became editor of the “ Witness,” an Edin¬ 
burgh newspaper, to which he contributed “ The Old Red Sandstone,” republished 
in 1841. He wrote “Geology of the Bass,” published in 1848; * Footprints of 
the Creator,” in 1831; and other works. Whilst engaged on the “Testimony 
of the Rocks,” published after his death, he destroyed himself at Porto Bello, near 
Edinburgh, in the night of Dec. 2,3—4, 1856.] 

The different degrees of entireness in which the geologist finds his 
organic remains, depend much Jess on their age than on the nature of 
the rock in which they occur; and as the arenaceous matrices of the 
Upper and Middle Old Red Sandstones have been less favourable to 
the preservation of their peculiar fossils than the calcareous and 
aluminous matrices of the Lower, we frequently find the older 
organisms of the system fresh and unbroken, and the more modem 
existing as mere fragments. A fish thrown into a heap of salt would 
be found entire after the lapse of many yea« j a fish thrown into a 
heap of sand would disappear in a mass of putrefaction in a few weeks; 
and only the less destractible parts, such as the teeth, the harder bones, 
and perhaps a few of the scates, would survive. Now, limestone, if I 
may so speak, is t^ie preserving salt of the geological world; and the 
conservative qualities of the shales and stratified clays of the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone are not much inferior to those of lime itself; 
while, in the Upper Old Red, we have merely beds of consolidated 
sand, and these, in mpst instances, rendered less conservative of oiganic 
remains than even the common sand of our shores, by a mixture of 
the red oxide of iron. The older fossils, therefore, like the mummies 
of Egypt, can be described well nigh as minutely as the existences of 
the present creation ; die newer, likf, the comparatively modem re¬ 
mains of our churchyards, exist, except in a few rare ca^es, as mere 
fragments, and demand powers such as those of a Cuvi^ or an Agass'z, 
to restore them to their original combinadons. 

But cases, though few and rare, do occur in which, through some 
favourable accident connected with the death or sepulture of some 
individual existence of the period, its remains have been preserved 
almost entire; and one such specimen serves to throw light on whole 
heaps of the broken remains of its contemporaries. The single 
elephant, preserved in an iceberg beside the Arctic Ocean, illustrated 
the peculiarities of the numerous extinct family to which it belonged. 
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and whose bones and huge tusks whiten the wastes of Siberia. The 
human body found in an Irish bog, with the ancient sandals of the 
country still attached to its feet by thongs, and clothed in a ‘gannent 
of coarse hair, gave evidence that bore generally on tlie degree of 
civilization attained by the inhabitmlts of an entire district in a remote 
age. In all such iastances the character and appearance of the in¬ 
dividual bear on those of the tribe. In attempting to describe the 
organisms of the Lower Old Red Sandstone, where the fossils lie as 
thickly in some localities as herrings on our coasts in the fishing season, 
I felt as if I had whole tribes before me. In describing the fossils of 
the Upper Old Red Sandstone I shall have to draw mostly from single 
specimens. But the evidence may be equally sound so far as it goes. 

The difference between the superior and inferior groupes of the system 
which first strikes an observer, is a dl&rence in the size of the fossils of 
which these groupes are composed. The characteristic organisms of 
the Upper Old Red Sandstone are of much greater bulk than those of 
the Lower, which seem to have been characterized by a mediocrity of 
size throughout the entire extent of the formation. The largest 
ichthyolites of the group do not seem to have much exceeded two feet 
or two feet and a half in length j its smaller average from an inch to 
three inches. A jaw in the possession of Dr. Traill,—that of an 
Orkney species of Platygnathus, and by much the largest in his col¬ 
lection,—does not exceed in bulk the jaw of a full-grown coal-fish or 
cod 5 his largest Coccosteus mast have been a considerably smaller fish 
than an ordinary sized turbot; the largest ichthyo'ite found by the 
writer was a Diplopterus, of, however, smaller dimensions than the 
ichthyolite to which the jaw in the possession of Dr. Traill must have 
belonged; the remains of another Diplopterus from Gamrie, the most 
massy yet discovered in that locality, seem to have composed the upper 
parts of an individual about two feet and a half in length. The fish, 
in short, of the lower ocean of the Old Red Sandstone,—and 1 can 
speak of it throughout an area which comprises Orkney and Inverness, 
Cromarty and Gamrie, and whifh must have included about ten thou¬ 
sand square,miles,—ranged vn size between the stickleback and die 
cod; whereas some of the fish of its upjier ocean were covered by 
scales as large as oyster-shells, and armed with teeth that rivalled in 
bulk those of the crocodile. They must have been fish on an im¬ 
mensely larger scale than those with which the system began. There 
have been scales of the Holoptychius found in Clashbennie which 
measure three inches in length by two and a half in breadth, and a 
full eighth part of an inch in thickness. There occur occipital plates 
of in the same formation iif Moray, a fuU foot in length by half 
a ^ot in breadth. The fragment of a tooth still attached to a piece of 
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the jaw, found in the sandstone cliffs that overhang the Findhom, 
measures an inch in diameter at the base. A second tooth of the same 
formation, of a still larger size, disinterred by Mr. Patrick Duf? from 
out the conglomerates of the Scat-Craig, near Elgin, and now in his 
possession, measures two inches in length by rather more than an inch 
in diameter. There occasionally turn up in the sandstones of Perthshire 
ichthyodorulites that in bulk and appearance res^ble the teeth of a 
harrow rounded at the edges by a few months’ wear, and which 
must have been attached to fins not inferior in general, bulk to the 
dorsal fin of an ordinary-sized porpoise. In short, the remains of a 
Patagonian burying-ground would scarcely contrast more strongly with 
the remains of tliat battle-field described by Addison, in which the 
pigmies were annihilated by the cranes, than the organisms of the 
upper formation of the Old Red Sandstone contrast with those of the 
lower .—Ths Old Red Sandstone; or. New Walks in an Old Field. 
Chap. ix. 


209.—THE TREASURES OF THE DEEP. 

[Mrs. Hemans, 1793—1833. 

[Felicia Dorothea Browne was bom at Liverpool, Sept. 2g, 1793. Her first 
volume of poems, published in igoS, which contained verses written as early as 1803, 
was followed by “ The Domestic Affections” in 1812, in which year she became the 
wife of Captain Hvnans. After the birth of their fifth son. Captain Hemans went 
to live in Italy and a separation ensued, Mrs. Hemans taking up her residence near 
St. Asaph in North Wales. She made translations from the Latin, Portuguese, and 
other modern languages, and published several works, the best known being “ Tales 
and Historic Scenes,” in 18195 “Dartmoor,” which obtained the prize from the 
Royal Society of Literature in 1821; a tragedy, “ The Vespers of Palermo,” repre¬ 
sented at Covent Garden Dec. 12, 1823; “The Forest Sanctuaiy,” in 18265 
“ Records of Women,” in 1828, and “ The Songs of the Affections, ’ in 1830. In 
1831 Mrs. Hemans took up her residence in Dublin. Her health began to fiul in 
Aug., 1834, and she died Saturday, May 16, 1833. Her last poem, “The Sabbath 
Sonnet,” was dictated by her, Easter Sun 4 i(jr, April 26, 1833.] 

• 

What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells ? 

Thou hollow-sounding and mysterious main!— 

Pale glistening pearls, and rainbow-coloured shells. 

Bright tilings which gleam unrecked of dnd in vain !— 
Keep, keep thy riches, melancholy sea! 

We ask not such from thee. 

Yet more, the depths have yore!—^what wealth untold. 

Far down, and shining through their stillness lies! 
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Tliou hast the starry gems, the burning gold. 

Won from ten thousand royal Argosies!— 

® Sweep o’er thy spoils, thou wild and wrathful main! 

Earth claims not again. 

Yet more, the depths have more!—thy waves have rolled 
Above the cities of a world gone by ! 

Sand hath fillfed up the palaces of old. 

Sea-weed o’ergrown tlie halls of revelry.— 

Dash o’er them, ocean! in thy scornful play ! 

Man yields them to decay. 

Yet more! the billows and the depths have more! 

High hearts and brave are gathered to thy breast! 

They hear not now the booming waters roar. 

The battle-thunders will not break their rest.— 

Keep thy red gold and gems, thou stormy grave! 

Give back the true and brave! 

Give back the lost and lovely !—those for whom 
The place was kept at board and heart!) so long ! 

The prayer .went up through midnight’s breathless gloom, 

• And the vain yearning woke ’midst festal song! 

Hold fast thy buried isles, thy towers o’erthrown— 

But all is not tlxine ovm. 

To thee the love of woman hath gone down,- 
Dark flow thy tides o’er manhood’s noble head. 

O’er youth’s bright locks, and beauty’s floweiy crown j 
Yet must thou hear a voice—Restore the dead ! 

Earth shall reclaim her precious things from thee !— 

, Restore the dead, thou sea! 

V-' —Miscellaneous Pieces. 


sia—OF THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD BY REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS. 

[Br. Bdtlef,* 1692—1752. 

[Tosxth Butlek, the son of a shop-keeper,-was born at Wantage, in Beikshirt^ in 1692, 
and was educated at Oxford. In 1718, he was appointed preacher at the Rolls, and 
resigned the appointment to reside at his rectory at Stanhope, srhere he remained 
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*See page 448. 
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until 1733, when he became ch^lain to lord Chancellor Talbon He waa appointed 
clerk of the closet to Queen Caroline in 1736, Bishop of Bristol in 1738, was pte> 
sentcd to the deaneiy of St. Paul’s in 1740, when he resigned the rectory of Stanhope, 
and was translated to Durham in I 73 h> He died at Badi, June 16, 1752, and was 
buried in Bristol Cathedral. His best known work, “The Analogy of Religion, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature,” was first pub¬ 
lished in 1736. “Fifteen Sermons rteached at the Rolls Chapel” appeared in 
1726. His collected works were published in two volumes in 1807.] 

• 

That which makes the question concerning a future life to be of so 
great importance to us, is our capacity of happiness and misery. And 
that which makes the consideration of it to be of so great importance 
to us, is the supposition of our happiness and misery Hereafter, depend¬ 
ing upon our actions Here. Without this indeed, curiosity could not 
but sometimes bring a subject, in which we maybe so highly interested, 
to our thoughts ; especially upon the mortality of others, or the near 
prosircci of our own. But reasonable men would not take any further 
thought about Hereafter, than what should happen thus occasionally 
to rise in their minds, if it were certain tliat our future interest no way 
dejHjnded upon our present behaviour: whereas on the contrary, if 
there be ground, either from analogy or any thing else, to think it 
does; then there is reason also for the most active thought and solici¬ 
tude, to secure that interest j to behave so as tnat we may escape that 
misery, and obtain that happiness in another life, which we not only 
suppose ourselves capable of, but which we apprehend also is put in 
our own power. And whether there be ground for this last apprehen¬ 
sion, certainly would deserve to be most seriously considered, were 
there no other proof of a future life and interest, than that presumptive 
one, which the foregoing observations amount to. 

Now in the present state, all which we enjoy, and a great part of 
what we sutler, w put in our own power. For pleasure and pain are 
the consequences of our actions: and we are endued by the Author*of 
our Nature with capacities of foreseeing these consequeDce^'% We find 
by experience He does not so much as preserve our liv^, exclusively 
of our own care and attention, to provide ourselves with, and to make 
use of, that sustenance, by which he ha» appointed our lives shall be 
preserved j and without which, he has appointed, they shall not be 
preserved at all. And in general we foresee, that the external things, 
which are the objects of our various passions, can neither be obtain^ 
nor enjoyed, without exerting ourselves'in such stnd such manners: 
but by thus exerting ourselves, we obtain and enjoy these objects, in 
which our natural good consists 5 or by this means God gives us the 
possession and enjoyment of them. I know not, that we have any 
one kind or degree of enjoyment, bat by the means of our own actions. 
And by prudence and care, we may, for the most part^ pass our days 




in tolerable ease and quiet: or, on the contrary, we may, by rashness, 
ungoverned passion, wilfiilness, or even by negligence, make ourselves 
as miserable as ever we please. And many do please to make them¬ 
selves extremely miserable, i.e, to do what they know beforehand will 
render them so. They follow those ways, the fruit of which they 
know, by instruction, example, dkperience, will be disgrace, and 
poverty, and sickness^, and untimely death. This every one observes 
to be the general course of things ,■ though it is to be allowed, we can¬ 
not find by experience, that all our sufferings are owing to our own 
follies. 


Why the Autlror of Nature does not give his creatures promiscuously 
such and such perceptions, without regard to their behaviour; why he 
does not make them happy without the instrumentality of their own 
actions, and prevent their bringing any sufferings upon themselves; is 
another matter. Perhaps there may be some impossibilities in the 
nature of tilings, which we are unacquainted with. Or less happiness, 
it may be, would upon the whole be produced by such a method of 
conduct, than is by the present. Or perhaps divine goodness, with 
which, if I mistake not, we make very free in our speculations, may 
not be a bare single disposition to produce happiness; but a disposition 
to make the good, 'the faithful, the honest man happy. Perhaps an 
infinitely perfect Mind may be pleased, with seeing his creatures behave 
suitably to the nature which he has given them j to the relations which 
he has placed them in to each other; and to that, which they stand in to 
himself: that relation to himself, which, during their existence, is even 
necessary, and which is the most important one of all: perhaps, I say, 
an infinitely perfect Mind may be pleased with this moral piety of 
moral agents, in and for itself ; as well as upon account of its being 
essentially conducive to the happiness of his creation. Or the whole 
end, for which God made, and thus governs the world, may be utterly 
beyond i|ftWach of our faculties: there may be somewhat in it as im¬ 
possible fq^s to have any conception of, as for a blind man to have a 
conception' of colours. But however this be, it is certain matter of 
universal experience, that the general method of divine administration 
it, forewarning us, or giving us capacities to foresee, with more or less 
dearness, that if we act so and so^ we shall have such enjoyments, if 
so and so, such sufferings; and giving us those enjoyments, and making 
us feel those suferiUgs, in consequence of our actions .—The Analogy ^ 
B^igion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of 
Ntlture, Part I. ch. ii. 
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*11.—OF THE AFFECTION OF PARENTS TO THEIR CHILDREN. 

[Montaigne, 1533—159*. 

[Michel de Montaigne, born at the family estate, Montaigne, in Perigord, Feb. 
*8, 1533, from his earliest childhood was taught to converse in I.atin, and was 
sent to the coilege at Bordeaux in 154.?. He was appointed a councillor of the 
I^rliamcnt of Bordeaux in 1554, applied himself to the study of Greek and Roman 
philosophy, and translated “Raymundus Lebondus,” published at Paris in 1569. 
Montaigne, who lived in retirement at his family estate, published the first two 
books of his ce'ebrated Essays in 1580, and the third, on his return from a long 
tour, in the course of which he visited Rome, in 159a. The best editions are by lie 
Coste, published in 17*7, and by Victor Leclerc, in 18*6. An English trans¬ 
lation by Mr. John Florio appeared in 1603, another b)' Charles Cotton* 
in 1693, and another by William Hazlittf in 184*. Nearly two centuries 
after his death, which occurred Sep. 13, 1592, the MS. of his travels was found 
at Montaigne, and was published at feris, in 1774, under the title “ Journal de 
Voyage de M. Montaigne en Italie, par la Suisse et I’Allemagne. ” A Life, by 
Griin, appeared at Paris in 1855, another, by Payen, at Paris in 1856, and one, by 
Bayle St. John, at London in 1857. Hallam says of him, “No prose writer of 
“ the sixteenth century has been so generally read, nor probably, given so much 
“delight.” And he concludes his notice thus: “ Montaigne is the earliest classical 
"writer in the French language—the first whom a gentleman is ashamed not to 
“ have read. So long as an unaffected style, and an appearance of the utmost 
“simplicity and good nature, shall charm,—so long as the lovers of desuitoiy 
“ and cheerful conversation shall be more numerous thatf those who prefer a 
“ lecture or a sermon,—so long as reading is sought by the many as an amuse- 
“ merit in idleness, or a resource in pain —M long will Montaigne be among the 
“ most favourite authors of mankind.”] 

If there be any law tnily natural, that is to say, any instinct tlrat is 
universally and pe^etually imprinted both on man and beast, (which 
is a disputed point) 1 may give it as my opinion, that, next to the care 
which every animal has of self-p'-eservation, and of avoiding every 
thing that is hurtful, the affection which the breeder or begetter bears 
to the offspring stands in the second place: and becau.se nature seenrf 
to have implanted it in us, for the purpose of supporting tWljkcies, it 
is no wonder that the love of children does not go baScHfo their 
parents in so great a degree. To which we may add this ol^er Aris¬ 
totelian notion, that he who does a berfSfit Jp any one, loves him better 
than he is beloved by him ; and he to whom a benefit is due,| loves 
more than he who owes it: so eveiy artificer is fonder of his work¬ 
manship than, if that piece of work had sense, it would be of him, 
because we love existence, and existence consists in motion and action; 

* Charles Cotton, the friend of Ixaak Walton, (see p. 4*6,) was bom at Beresfoid 
Hall, Staffordshire, in 1630, and died at Westminster in 1687. He transiated Mon¬ 
taigne’s “ Essays," Comeilie’s “ Horace.” and other works, and is the author of “The, 
Wonders of the Peake,” published in 1681, and other poems. 

t See p. *00. J Ethics, iK> 7 * 
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for this reason every one has, in some sort, a being in his work. He 
whg does a good office, performs an action tliat is brave and honest: 
he who receives it only practises the utih. Now the vtih is not near 
so amiable as the honeitum. The honestum is stable and permanent, 
supplying him who has perform^ it with a constant satisfaction. The 
utile loses itself, and easily slides away; nor is tlie memory of it either 
so fresh or fragrant. Those things arc dearest to us that have cost 
most, and giving is more chargeable tlian receiving. 

Since it has pleased God to endue us with some capacity of discuss¬ 
ing things, to the end that we may not be slavi.shly subject, like the 
brute animals, to the common laws of nature, but that we may apply 
ourselves to them with judgment and free-will; we ought indeed, to 
yield a little to the mere authority of nature, but not to sutler ourselves 
to be tyrannically hurried aw'ay by her; for reason ought to be the sole 
conductor of^^r inclinations. For my own part, I have a strange 
disgust to th^ propensities, that start up in us without the direction 
and mediation of our judgment: as for instance, while 1 am treating 
of the subject, I cannot entertain the passion of dandling infants in the 
moiitl', w'hen they have no apparent jH'rception in the soul, nor shape 
of body to make them amiable j and 1 never willingly sud'ered them 
to be nursed in fiiy presence. 

Such an affection for children as is real, and well regulated, ought 
to spring and increase with the knowledge they give us of Uiem- 
sehes; and then, if they are W'orthy of it, natural propensity, walking 
in the same pace with reason, will make us cherish them with a fond¬ 
ness truly paternal; if they are otherwise, we ought in the same 
manner to exercise our judgment of them by always submitting to 
rea'-on, notwithstanding the power of nature. But it often happens on 
,the contrary ; and, generally speaking, we are more smitten w ith the 
caperima and silly frolics of our children, than we are afterwards with 
their Ktigns when they are directed by judgment j as if we had loved 
them for our pastime, as monkeys, not as human beings. And there 
are some who furnish their .ijhildren bountifully with playthings, yet 
grudge the least necessarycexpence for them when they are grown up. 
Nay, it seems as if our being more niggardly andcJose-fistcd to them 
proceeded from our envy at seeing them make a figure, and enjoy them¬ 
selves in the world when we are on the point of leaving it. We are 
vexed to see them tread upon our heels, as if they wanted us to be 
' ^ne; and if this should be reaUy our fear, since such is the order of 
mipgs that children cannot, to speak the truth, exist nor live but at the 
pi^nce of our being and life, we should never have concerned our- 
lelves in getting them. 

• For my part, 1 think it cruelty and injustice not to admit them into 
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a share and partnership of our substance, nor to associate them in the 
secret of our domestic affairs when they are capable of such kiv>w- 
ledge; and that it would be altogether as wicked for us not to lessen, 
abridge, and contract our own conveniences, on purpose to make pro¬ 
vision fur theirs, since we begat them tor that end. It is unjust, that 
an old father, battered with age, and with one foot in the grave, should 
enjoy alone, in his chimney-corner, the substancC that would suffice 
for the maintenance and advancement of several children j and that he 
should suffer them to lose the best of their time, for want of allowing 
them the means to put themselves forward in the service of the public, 
and the knowledge of mankind.— Essays. Of the j^ffection of Parents 
to their Children. Vol. ii. chap. viii. 


»I2.—CASTLE-BUILDING. 

[Sir W. Scott, Bart., 1771—1831. 

[Walter Scott, born in Edinburgh, Aug. 15, 1771, being a sickly child, was sent to 
live with his grandfather, a farmer. l ie was at the High School, Edinburgh, from 
1779 till 1783, when be entered the University, was apprenticed to hi,s father as 
writer to the Signet in 1786, and was called to the Bar in 179*. lie married 
Charl.ottc Margaret Carpenter, a lady of French extraction, irfi797, and was made 
sheriif depute of Selkirkshire in 1799. His first publication, a trapslation of Burger’s 
Ballads, “ Lenore” and the “ Wild 1 luntsman,” which appeared in 1796, was followed 
by a translation of Goethe’s “ Goetz von Berlichingcn” in 1798, and some ballads 
in I799J* The first two volumes*of “Border Minstrelsy” appeared in i8oa; the 
third in 1803; “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” in 1805; " Marmion,” and his 
edition of Drydcn, iif 1808; “The Lady of the Lake” in i8io; “The Vision of 
Don Roderick” in 1811 j “ Rokeby” in 1812; “The Bridal of Triermain ” in 1813; 
and his edition of Swift in 1814. The wonderful fame of Byron induced Scott to 
abandon poetry, and the first of his historical romances, “ Waverleyt or 'tis Sixty 
Years since,” appeared anonymously in 1814, and the secret was not fully reveal^ 
for some years. It was followed by a succession of works that secured the fiime, ana 
would have made the fortune of their author, had he not embarked in an ^Krtunate 
speculation with the firm of Ballantyne and Constable, and on their failure in 1826, 
he became responsible for nearly 150,000. His efforts to meet these claims 
affected his health, and he was attacked by p^lysis in 1830. Change was recom¬ 
mended, and he visit^ Italy; but he remived ^tle benefit from the trip, and 
returned to his ^Vourite seat, Abbotsford, mar Melrose, where he died Sep. 21, 
1832, and was buried at Dryburgh Abbey, Sqj. 26. His'Life, by his son-in-law 
J. G. Lockhart, was published in 1837-9. Nume^us mdinoirs and collected editions 
of Sir Walter Scott’s prose and poetical wrorks have appeared.] 

The deeds of Wilibert of Waverley in the Holy Land, his long ab¬ 
sence and perilous adventures, his supposed death, and his return off 
tlie evening when the betrothed of his heart ^d wedded the h«t) 
who had protected her from insult and oppressififti during his absence j 
the generosity with which the Crusader relinquished his claims, and 
sought in a neighbouring cloister that peace which passeth not away j 
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—^to these and similar tales he (Edward Waverley) would hearken till 
his ^eart glowed and his eye glistened. Nor was he less affected, 
when his aunt, Mrs. Rachel, narrated the sufferings and fortitude of 
Lady Alice Waverley during the Great Civil War. The benevolent 
features of the venerable spiuster&indled into more majestic expression, 
as she told how Charles had, after the field of Worcester, found a day’s 
refuge at Waverley'-Honour, and how, when a troop of cavalry were 
approaching to search the mansion. Lady Alice dismissed her youngest 
son with a handful of domestics, charging them to make good w'ith 
their lives an hour’s diversion, that the king might have that space for 
escape. “ And, God help her," ■would Mrs. Rachel continue, fixing 
her eyes upon the heroine’s portrait as she spoke, “ full dearly did she 
purchase the safety of her pritice ■with the life of her darling child. 
They brought him here a prisoner, mortally wounded ; and you may 
trace the drops of his blood from the great hall door along the little 
gallery, and up to the saloon, where they laid him down to die at his 
mother’s feet. But there was comfort exchanged between them ; for 
he knew, from the glance of his mother’s eye, that the purpo.se of his 
desperate defence was attained. Ah ! I remember," she continued, 
" I remember well to have seen one that knew' and loved him. Miss 
Lucy- St. Aubin lived and died a maid for his sake, though one of the 
most beautiful and wealthy matches in this country ; all the world ran 
after her, but she'wore widow’s mourning all her life for poor William, 
for tliey were betrothed though not married, and died in —— I can¬ 
not think of the date; but I remember, in the November of that very 
year, when si e found herself sinking, she desired to be brought to 
Waverley-Honour once more, and visited all the places when; .‘•he had 
been with my grand-uncle, and caused the carpets to be raised that 
< she might trace the impression of his blood, and if tears could have 
w'asbeckit out, it had not been there now j for there was not a dry eye 
in the house. You would have thought, Edw'ard, that the very trees 
mourned for her, for thtir leaves dropt around her without a gust of 
wind; and, indeed, she looktd like one that would never see them 
green again.” *’ 

From such legends our hero would steal away to indulge the fancies 
they excited. In the corner of the large and sombre library, with no 
other light than was afforded by the decaying brands on its ponderous 
and ample hearth, he would exercise for hours that internal sorcery, by 
which past or imaginary events are presented in action, as it were, to 
tbe eye of the muser. Then aro.se in long and fair array the splendour 
rpf the bridal feast at Waverley-Castle j the tall and emaciated form 
' •of its real lord, as he stood in his pilgrim’s weeds, an unnoticed spec¬ 
tator of tfao festivities of his supposed heir and intended bride; the 
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electrical shock occasioned by the discovery; the springing of the 
vassals to arms; the astonishment of the bridegroom; the terror and 
confusion of the bride; the agony with which Wilibert observed,*that 
her heart as well as consent was in these nuptials; the air of dignity, 
yet of deep feeling with which he ^ung down the half-drawn sword, 
and turned away for ever from tlie house of his ancestors. Then 
would he change the scene, and fancy would at liis wish represent 
Aunt Rachel’s tragedy. He saw the Lady "Waverley seated in hei 
bower, her ear strained to every sound, her heart throbbing with 
double agony, now listening to the decaying echo of the hoofs of the 
king’s horse, and when that had died away, hearing in every breeze 
that shook the trees of the park, the noise of the remote skirmish. A 
distant sound is heard like the rusliing of a swollen stream ; it comes 
nearer, and Edward can plainly distinguish the galloping of horses, the 
cries and shouts of men, with straggling pistol-shots between, rolling 
forwards to the hall. The lady starts up—a terrified menial rushes in 
—but why pursue such a description ? 

As living in this ideal world became daily more delectabld to our 
hero, interruption was disagreeable in proportion. The extensive 
domain that surrounded the Hall, w'hich, far exceeding the dimen¬ 
sions of a park, was usually termed Waverley-ChSse, had originally 
been forest ground, and still, though broken by extensive glades, in 
which the young deer were sporting, retained its pristine and savage 
character. It was traversed by broad avenues, in many places half 
grown lip with brujh-wood, where the beauties of former days used to 
take their stand to see the stag coursed with grey-hounds, or to gain an 
aim at him with the cross-bow. In one spot, distinguished by a moss- 
grown Gothic monument, which retained the name of Queen's Stand¬ 
ing, Elizabeth herself was said to have pierced seven buck§ with her 
own arrows. This was a very favourite haunt of Waverley. At other 
times, with his gun and his spaniel, which served as an apology to 
others, and with a book in his pocket, which perhaps serv'ed as an 
apology to himself, he used to pursji^ one of these long avenues, 
which, after an ascending sweep of four»miles, gradually narrowed 
into a rude and contracted path tlirough the clifly and woody pass 
called Mirkw'ood Dingle, and opened suddenly' upon a dee]}, dark, 
and small lake, named, from the same cause, Mirkw'ood-Mere. There 
stood, in former times, a solitary tower upon a rock almost surrounded 
by the water, which had acquired the name of the Strength of 
Waverley, because, in perilous times, it had often been the refuge of 
the family. There in the wars of York and Lancaster, the last 
adherents of the Red Rose who dared to maintain her cause, carried 
on a harassing and predatory warfare, till the stronghold was reduced 
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by the celebrated Eichard of Gloucester. Here, too, a party ot 
cavjliere long maintained themselves under Nigel Waverley, elder 
brother of that William whose fate Aunt Rachel commemorated. 
Through these scenes it was that Edward loved to “ chew the cud of 
sweet and bitter fanc>',” and, li|(e a child among his toys, culled and 
arranged, from the splendid yet useless imagery and emblems with 
which his imagination was stored, visions as brilliant and as fading as 
those of an evening sky.— IVaverley; or, 'tin Sixty Years since. Vol. i. 
chap. iv. 


*13.—THE EVE OF BLENHEIM. 

[Archdeacon Coke, 1747—1828. 

[WiiM AM Coke, born in lA)n(lon, in March, 1747, and educated at Cambridge, acted as 
tutor to the sons of several noblemen, and travelled for some time on the Continent. 
He was appointed curate of Denham, near Uxbridge, in 1771, and after various pre¬ 
ferments became Archdeacon of Wilts in 1805. His “ Sketches of the Natural, Civil, 
* and Political State of Switzerland, in a Series of Letters to W. Melmoth,” appeared 
in 1779; his “Travels in Poland, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark” in 1784; his 
“ Hiktory of the House of Austria ” in 1792; his “ Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole” in 
1798; his “ History of the Kings of Spain of the 1 louse of Bourbon, from 1700 to 
1788,” in i8l3jrind his “Memoirs of John, Duke of Marllxirough, with his 
Original Correspondence,” in 1817-9. ile died at Bemerton, Wilts, to whieh living 
he had been appointed, June 15, 1828.] 

Mahlborough had scarcely retired to enjoy a short interval of rest, 
before an express arrived from Eugene, announcing that the enemy 
had crossed the Danube, and pressing for immediate suctMur. Indeed, 
on returning to his camp, he found that the officers left in command 
had taken the alarm, and were preparing to fall back to the Schcllen- 
berg. As he was already joined by die Duke of Wirtenibcrg, and as 
^Jeneral Churchill was in a situation to support him, he maintained 
the line of the Kessel, with the cavalry, while he sent his baggage to 
Donawerth, and his infantry to the Schellenberg, with orders to 
prepare the intrenchraents for defence. By repeated messengers he 
urged Marlborough to acceleraSe his march, from a conviction that the 
enemy would advance on' the ensuing day, because their detachments 
had already appeared near Sleinheim. 

The exertions of Marlborough were commensurate with the peril or 
the crisis. At midnight General Churchill received orders to advance 
and join Eugene; and within two hours the main army was in motion. 
Fot the sake of expedition, the second line, with the rear guard, passed 
the Danube over the bridge at Merxheim, while the first traversed the 
,l^h, opposite Rain, and the Danube, at Donawerth; and at four in 
the afternoon the different columns filed over the Wernitz, under the 
eye of the commander himself. At six a communication was opened 
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with Eugene, and the junction being completed at ten,* the combined 
armies encamped between Erlingshofen and Kessel-Ostheim, with the 
Kessel in their front, and Danube on the left. The brigaSe of 
General Rowe, reinforced by a battalion of English guards, was 
pushed across the rivulet, to take p^pst in front of Munster. At the 
dawn of the lath (Aug., 1704), the generals were gratified by the 
arrival of the baggage and artillery, which had marched no less than 
twenty-four English miles on the preceding day. 

It was the iuientiou of Marlborough and Eugene to advance beyond 
the Nebel, and take up a position in the vicinity of Hochstadt. For 
this purpose, during the morning of the 12th, they proceeded at the 
head of the grand guards to survey the ground in their front, and 
procure inteUigence. On approaching Schweningen, they observed 
several hostile sijuadrons at a distance, but being unable to form an 
accurate judgment of their force, they ascended the tower of Dapf- 
heim church, from whence they de.scried the quarter-masters of the 
Gallo-Bavarian army, marking out a camp beyond the Nebel, between 
Blenheim and Lutzingen. 

This discovery fulfilled the warmest wishes of the enterprising com¬ 
manders. Aware that the confusion which is almost inseparable from 
the change of camps, presents the most favourable Sipportunity for an 
attack, they determined to give battle, before the enemy could 
strengthen themselves in their new position. With this view they 
dispatched 400 pioneers, to level a ravine formed beyond Dapfheim 
by tlie lleichen, ^nd the picket-guards were called out to protect the 
work. Returning from their survey, they had scarcely sat down to 
tlieir repast, before intelligence arrived that the squadrons seen in the 
morning near Schweningen were engaged with the pickets. The 
alarm was instantly spread j the two commanders remounted their 
horses, and directed the brigade of Rowe to file through Dapfheim, 
in support of the troops attacked. Several squadrons of cavalry, and 
twelve battalions of Marlborough’s first line, commanded by Lord 
Cutts, moved forward j and the Pru^an infantry, which formed part 
of the right wing, advanced towards, theascene of conflict, along the 
skirt of the wooded eminences bordering the plain. The whole of 
the allied cavalry were ordered to hold themselves in readiness, and 
the infantry prepared for action. But the alarm proved false ; for the 
enemy being detached only for the purpose of gaining intelligence, 
retired after making a few prisoners. Two brigades, under the com- 

* This account of the movements for the jof^ion of the two armies is taken from 
the private correspondence of Marlborough, and tfie printed despatches, compared with 
Hare's “ Journal of the Campaign,” Milner, imd the difSn'ent biographers of Marl¬ 
borough. 
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ffiiand of General Wilkes and Brigadier Rowe, were accordingly left 
for the defence of the pass, and the rest of the troops returned to 
cam^. 

Meanwhile the Gallo-Bavarians entered the position marked out, 
and extended their lines along Jhe elevated ground, stretching from 
Blenheim to Lntzingen. Marshal Tallard took up his quarters at 
Blenheim, Marsin at Oberglauli, and the Elector at Lutzingen. 

As the preparations of the confederate generals indicated an 
approaching engagement, some officers, who were well acquainted 
with the superiority of the hostile forces, and the strength of their 
position, ventured to remonstrate with Marlborough on the temerity 
of the attempt. He heard them with calmness and attention; but 
conscious that the enemy would speedily fortify their position, while 
Villeroy advancing into Wirtemberg, would cut off the communica¬ 
tion with Franconia, from whence the army drew the principal 
supplies, he answered, “ I know the danger, yet a battle is absolutely 
“ necessary, and I rely on the bravery and discipline of the troops, 
“which will make amends for our disadvantages.” In the evening 
orders were issued for a general engagement, and received by the 
army with an alacrity which justified his confidence. 

At this solemn trisis Marlborough felt a deep and awful sense of his 
own re.sponsibility, as well as of the impending peril. He devoted 
part of the night to prayer, and towards morning received the sacra¬ 
ment from tlie hands of his chaplain,' Mr. Hare, with marks of the 
warmest devotion. He then took a short repose,^nd employed the 
remaining interval in concerting with Fmgene the various arrange¬ 
ments for a baftle, which apjtearcd to involve the fate of the 
Christian world .—Memoirs of the Duke of Marlborough. Chap. xxv. 
Passage of the Danube, 1704. 

214.—THE ANTiaUITIES OF TEBESSA. 

[N. Davis, 1812. 

[Nathan Davis, born about became a dissenting minister, and applied himself 
to the study of Arabian and Hebrew antiquities. Having travelled irt Africa he pub¬ 
lished, in 1841, “Tunis; or. Selections from a Journal kept during a Residence in 
that Regency;” in 1844, “A Voice from North Africa;” and in 1854, " Evenings 
in my Tjnt; or. Wanderings in Balad Eijareed.” Lord Clarendon sent him in 
1856 to make explorations on the site of ancient Carthage, and the lesult of his 
labours appeared, under the title "Carthage and her Remains,” in 1861.] 

Barly on the following morning we took a stroll through the town,* 
and soon made the acquaintance of several French officers, two of whom 

Atiho modern Tebessa, which occupies the site of the Byaantine citadel of Teveste. 
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very courteously volunteered to act as our cicerones. These gentlemen 
conducted us first of all to what is considered the gem of the antiqui* 
ties of Tebessa, the elegant little temple which is called ftat of 
Minerva. This little edifice, which is seventy-six feet long by fifty and 
a half wide, is now used as a temjjorary Roman Catholic chapel. It 
is a prostyle, of a mixed architecture in which the Roman Corinthian 
order predominates, and is richly, and elaborately^ decorated. The six 
coluimis of the pronao.s, the four in front and the two lateral, are 
monoliths, of a white marble with blue veins. The sides of the temple 
have projecting pilasters, surmounted by composite capitals. The 
architrave is divided into square panels, the ornaments of each consist¬ 
ing of an eagle, two serpents, and oak branches. These panels are 
separated from each other by metopes, having the ram’.s, or ox’s, 
skull carved on them, and placed immediately above the capitals. 
The metopes are precisely like those one meets with between the 
triglyphs in the Roman Doric friezes. 

An elaborate cornice separates the architrave from the attic, and 
this too is divided into panels, corresponding exactly with those below 
in position. The oniaments of these are not uniformly the same; in 
some it consists of a double cornucopia, and in others in festoons, but 
in the squares just above the rams’ heads we ha'^ either trophies or 
bas-reliefs of Hercules. Above these, it would appear, the temple 
was originally ornamented by a number of statues, but these, if they 
existed, have now totally disappeared. 

Though this tepiple has sufered much from tlie ravages of time, it 
is in much better jjreservatiou than many other edifices of the same 
period. To mo it aj)pears to have been dedicated to Jupiter, as tlie 
symbolical ornaments, with which it is embellished, have a greater 
reference to that divinity than to Minerva; but Captain Moll, t|ie 
commandant of Tebessa, a very intelligent man, who has made 
Numidiau antiquities his study, is of opinion tliat it belonged to the 
goddess of wisdom. His chief support is in those panels which have 
the serpents, and next in the cagle^.which he has converted into an 
owl. The defaced condition of some of these birds appears to favour 
his view. There are, however, several in a more perfect state, and 
in these he cannot fail to recognise his mistake. * 

That Minerva was revered at Teveste there can be no d#ubt, since 
her name is recorded in an inscription found immediately to the left, 
or N.W., of the triumphal arch, but it is very questionable whether 
she had a temple here. The inscription I allude to purports to be the 
testament of Cornelius Egrilianus, a praefect, who, among other 
bequests, directs his executors, his own brothers, to place one, or more, 
(the inscription being mutilated) statues of Minerva in the forum. 
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Now if Minerva had a temple at Teveste, it appears to me to be more 
probable that the testator would have ordered those statues to be 
placetf in the sanctuaij of that deity. But whether this conjecture be 
feasible or not, I still maintain that there is more ground for the 
belief that this little temple was dedipated to Jupiter than to Minerva.— 
Ruined Cities within Numidian and Carthaginian Territories. Chap. vii. 


215.—FROST FAIR 0 \ THE THAMES, ifig4. 

[Evelyn, 1620—1706. 

[John Evelyn, second son of Richard Evelyn, born at Wotton, Surrey, Oct. 31, 1620, 
and educated at the free school at I.ewes and Balliol College, Oxfonl, went abroad in 
1641, and served as a volunteer in Flanders. Scum after his return, instead of taking 
part in the civil war. he obtained permission from Charles 1 . to go to the Continent, 
where he resided from 1644 to 1632. He acted as commissioner to take care of the 
sick and the wounded in the Dutch war in 1664, and in several public capacities. 
Evelyn, however, devoted himself to study and retirement. Having written some 
short tracts, he published “The French Gardiner” in 1658, “Sculptura; or the 
History and Art of Chalcography and Engraving on Copper,” in 1662, and 
“ Sylvaj or a Discousse of Forest Trees,” in 1664. The work by which he is Ixst 
known is “ Memoirs illustrative of his Life and Writings, comprising his Diary from 
1641 to l7os-6, and a Selection of his Familiar Letters,” edited by W. Bnty, 
published in 1818. His “ Life of Godolphin,” edited by Bishop Wilberforcc, appeared 
in 1848, and his “ History of Religion: a Natural Account of the True Religion,” 
edited by the Rev. R. M. Evanson, in 1850. This book has gone through 
numerous editions. In Oct., 1699, Evelyn succeeded to '’the family estiite at 
Wotton, where he died Feb. 27, 1706.] » ♦ 

1683-4. tst January. The weather continuing intolerably severe, 
streets of booths were set upon the Thames ; the air was so very cold 
and thick, as of many years there had not been the like. 

6th. The river quite frozen. 

pfA. I went across the Thames on the ice, now become so thick as 
to bear not only streets of booths,, in which they roasted meat, and had 
divers shops of wares, quite across as in a town, but coaches, carts, and 
horses passed over. So I went from Westminster-stairs to Lambeth, 
and dined with the Xrchbishop: where I met ray Lord Bruce, Sir 
Greorge W^ieeler, Colonel Cooke, and several divines. After dinner 
and discourse with his Grace till evening prayers. Sir George Wheeler 
and I walked over the ice from Lambeth-stairs to the Horse- 
ferry. 

16th January. The Thames was filled with people and tents, selling 
all'sorts of wares as in the City. 

i^th. The frost continuing more and' more severe, the Thames 
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before London was still planted with booths in formal streets, all sorts 
of trades and shops furnished, and full of commodities, eve^ to a 
printing-press, where the people and ladies took a fancy to have their 
names printed, and the day and year set down when printed on the 
Thames; this humour took so universally, that it was estimated the 
printer gained a day, for printing a line only, at sixpence a name, 
besides what he got by ballads, &c. Coaches piled from Westminster 
to the Temple, and from several other stairs to and fro, as in the 
streets, sleds, sliding with skates, a bull-baiting, horse and coach-races, 
puppet-plays and interludes, cooks, tippling, and other lewd places, so 
that it seemed to be a bacchanalian triumph, or carnival on the water, 
whilst it was a .severe judgment on the land, the trees not only splitting 
as if lightning-struck, but men and cattle perishing in divers places, 
anti the very seas so locked up with ice, that no vessels could stir out 
or come in. The fowls, fish, and birds, and all our exotic plants and 
greens, universally perishing. Many parks of deer were destroyed, 
and all sorts of fuel so dear, that there were great contributions to 
preser\'c the poor alive. Nor was this severe weather much less 
intense in most parts of Kurope, even as far as Sp.ain and the most 
southern tracts. Ijondon, by reason of the excessive coldness of the 
air hindering the ascent of the smoke, was so filled*with the fuliginous 
steam of the sea-coal, that hardly could one see across the streets, and 
this filling the lungs with its gmss particles, exceedingly obstructed 
the breast, so as one could*scarceIy breathe. Here was no water to 
be had from the pipes and engines, nor could the brewers and divers 
other tnulesmen work, and every moment was full of disastrous 
accidents. 

4/A Fvhruanj. I went to Sayes Court to see how the frost had dealt 
with my garden, where I found many of the greens and rare plants 
utterly destroyed. The oranges and myrtles very sick, the rosemary 
and laurels dead to all appearance, but the cypress likely to 
endure it. 

5/A. It began to thaw, but froze»again. My coach crossed from 
Lambeth to the Horse-ferry at Milbank,* Westminster. The booths 
were almost all taken down j but there was firet a map or landscape 
cut in copper representing all the manner of the camp, and the several 
actions, sports, and pastimes thereon, in memory of so signal«a frost.*— 
Diary of John Evelyn. 

* Various representations of this curious scene of Frost Fair, both in wood and 
copperplate engravings, preserve some idea of wfiat it must have been. 
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ai6,—THE LOSS or EPEN. 

[Blair. (699—1747. 

[Robert Blair, born in Edinburgh in 1699, was ordiined minister of Athelstanefoid> 
in Haddingtonshire, in 17.(1. where hc^remained till his dtath, which occurred 
Feb. 4,1747. His poem “ The Crave’’was fiist published in iamdon in 1743. 
Campbell (" Essay on Poetry") remarks :—" The eighteenth century has produced 
“few specimens of blanlf verse of s.> familiar and simple a cliaiacier as that of‘The 
“Grave.’” The followingextiuet contains the well-known lines so often incor¬ 
rectly quoted— 

“ its visits, 

Like those of angels, short and far between.”] 

Poor man !—hovi' liaj)!)}’ once in thv first .state! 

When yet but w.inn Ironi tliy "real Maker’s hand, 

He stamped thee wiili his image, and, well-pleased. 

Smiled on his last lair work.—Then all was well. 

Sound was the body, and the soul serene; 

Like two sweet instruments, ne’er out of tune. 

That play their several parts.—Nor head, nor heart. 

Offered to ache ; nor was there eause they should j 
For all w'as pure within : no fell remorse. 

Nor anxious'eastings-up of what might be. 

Alarmed his peaceful bosom.—Summer seas 

Show not more smooth, when kissed by southern winds, 

JiLst ready to expire.—Scarce impbrtuned. 

The generous .soil, with a luxurious hand, 

OtFered the various produce of the year. 

And every thing most perfect in its kind. 

Blessed ! thrice blessed days!—But, ah ! how short! 

„ Blessed as the pleasing dreams of holy men j 
But fugitive like tho.se, and quickly gone. 

Oh ! slippery state of things !—What sudden turns 1 
What strange vicissitude^ in the first leaf 
Of man's sad history!—^^o-day most happy. 

And ere to-morrow’srSuu has set, most abject. 

How scant the space between these vast extremes ! 

Thus fared it witli our sire:—not long he enjoyed 
His Paradise—scarce had the happy tenant 
Of the fair spot due time to prove its sweets. 

Or sum them up, when straight he must be gone. 

Ne’er to return again.—And must he go ? 

Can naught compound for the first dire offence 
Of erring man ?—Like one that is condemned. 

Fain would he trifle time with idle talk. 
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And parley with his fate.-But ’tis in vain— 

Not all the lavish odours of the place 
Offered in incense can procure his pardon. 

Or mitigate his doom.—A mighty angel 
With darning sword forbids his longer stay, 

And drives me loiterer forth; nor must he take 
One last and farewell round.—At once h% lost 
His glory and his God.—If mortal now. 

And sorely maimed, no wonder.—Man has sinned. 

Sick of his bliss, and bent on new adventures, 

F.vil he needs would try: nor tried in vain. 

(Dreadful experiment! destructive measure! 

Where the worst thing could happen, is success.) 

Alas ! too well he sped ; the good he scorned 
Stalked off reluctant like an ill used ghost. 

Not to return ;—or if it did, its visits. 

Like those of angels, short and far between : 

Whilst the black Demon with his Hell-scaped train. 
Admitted once into its better room. 

Grew loud and mutinous, nor would be gtyie j 
l/Ording it o’er the man : who now too late 
Saw the rash error, which he could not mend: 

An error fatal not to^hini alone. 

But to his future sons, his fortune’s heirs. 

Inglorious bondage!—Human nature groans 
Beneath a vassalage so vile and cruel. 

And its vast body bleeds through every vein. 

The Grave. 


zi;.—DAVID’S PRAYER FOR HIMSELF AND SON.* 

[AncHBP. Laud, iS 73 “« 64 S- 

(William Laud, son ofa clothier, born at ^feading October 7, 157 . 1 . was educated at 
the Free Grammar School of his native town and St. John’s College, Oxford. In 
1607, he obtained the vicarage of Stanford, Northamptonshire, and his rise was very 
rapid. He was made president of St. John’s College, Oxford, in i6i i, and Dean of 
Gloucester in 1616. Having accompanied James I, to Scotland in 1617, he was 
appointed Bishop of St. David’s in 1621 j of Bath and Wells, and Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, in 1626; a privy councillor m 1627 ; Bishop of London in 1628; Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford in 1650; and Archbishop of Canterbury in 1653. Laud 
was appointed one of the great Committee of Trade and the fUng’s Revenue in 


• “Give the king thy judgments, O God, and thy righteousness unto the king’s 
son.”—Psalm IxxiL v. i. 
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Feb. 1634, and afterwards one of the commissioners to whom the management of 
the Treasury was committed. Soon after the meeting of the long Parliament, he 
was fmpeached for high treason, and committed to the Tower, March i, 1641. His 
trial took place Nov. 13, 1643, before the House of Lords, who did not find him 
guilty. T^e Long Parliament, however, determined to make him a victim. The 
Commons passed an ordinance for his execution, and he was beheaded Jan. ic^ 1645. 
Laud, who was a great benefactor to learning, enriched the Bodleian Library with 
numerous valuable MSS., and founded an Arabic professorship at Oxford in 1636. 
His celebrated conference with Fisher (whose real name was John Pierce, or Percey,) 
the Jesuit, took place in May 1622, and the first eibtion of the “Relation of the 
Conference,” See., appeared in 1624. Some sermons were published separately 
during his lifetime. “ The History of the Troubles and Trial of William Laud,” 
with his IJiaiy prefixed, edited by the Kev. H. Warton, appeared in 1695 and 1700. 
A Life by W. Prynne, was published in 1644; another, by P. Heylin, in ififiS; another, 
byJ. P, Lawson, in 1829; and another by Baines in 1853. Numerous biographies 
have been written, and his Works appear^ at Oxford 1847—57.] 

None but God can see to drop Justice and Judgment into the deep 
heart of the King; none but only Pater lum’mum, the Father of 
Lights, that stands over, and sees how to do it. 

And yet I mast tell you here, that while he prays for God’s Justice, 
and Judgment for himself, and his Son, it must be understocxl witli a 
great deal of difference, and that in two respects. 

First, because God's Judgment, as it is in God, is substantial. It is 
so in God, as it is his essence, himself. This way no King is capable 
of God’s Justice, because it is his essence. But Justice as it is given to 
the King, is a qur^ity, an accident, and that is separable, if God either 
leave to give, or desist from preserving tliat that he hath given; there¬ 
fore Kings have great need to pray for this Justice, 'xicause tliey can 
neither have it, nor keep it without him. 

Secondly, because Justice as it is in God, is Lumev, all light, so 
bright, that even impious men themselves cannot but acknowledge it, 
even when they are condemned by it. So clear that r.o entangled 
cause can cloud it, no corner sin can avoid it. And this way again 
no King is capable of God's Light, because that is a tiling incom¬ 
municable as his substance, as essential as he. But Justice as it is 
given to a King, is but Lucerm, but a Candle-Light, an imparted 
Light; a Light that is kindled, and set up in a material substance, and 
so darkened with dregs: yet even this Light Kings must pray for: 
and it is but need they should: for if God give not even this Light, it 
is impossible the King should see how to do Justice; or that he should 
discern how to execute those judgments that God hath given him. 

Therefore the Lighting up of this Candle in the heart of the King, 
the Light of Justice and Judgment, is a marvellous blessing, and God 
himself accounts it so; and it appears. 

First, because among the many threatenings, that he thunders out 
against rebeilious people, this is one, that he will take from them the 
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Light of a Candle, Jer. xxv., he will not leave them so much light; and 
it was so: for God’s Judgment departed away from the King, the 
King lost the Kingdom, and the people were led away in darkness to 
captivity. So you may see what it is to want the light of judgment in 
a King. , 

Secondly, it appears to be great by the promises of God: for among 
tlie many professions, that he makes to this glotfous King David, this 
was one, Uiat he had ordained a light for him, Psal. cxxxii. So then 
you see by the presence of this light, what the benefit is to have it. 
But then still Kings themselves, and tlie people must remember, it is 
but Lucerna, but a Candle lighted at that great light, the Lamp of 
God; And being but a Candle light, it is easily blown out, if God keep 
not his light about the King to renew it; and if God provide not a 
fence for tliis Light of Justice against the winds of temptation that 
bluster about it. Therefore our old English traaslation reads that 
place in the Psalm happily, I have provided (saith that Translation) not 
only a tight, but a Lanthnm for mine Anointed, to carry this Light. 
And this improves the ble.ssing a great deal further: For there is no 
carrying of this Light without the Lanthoru of God's own ordaining: 
the temptations that beset the King are so many, and so strong, that 
except this Lanthorn defend the light, all the Light of Justice and 
judgment will out. And this Lanthorn is so hard to make, that God 
himself must ordain it, or else the King cannot have it: for who can 
fence, and keep in God’s Blessings, but himself? Therefore David 
here went very right in his prayer, marvellous right, both for himself, 
and for his Son, da Domine, Give Lord, not the light of thy judgment, 
and justice only ; but give the Lanthorn too for thine Anointed, that 
he may be able with honour to c.arry through this Light of Justice, 
and Judgment, before his people.— Sermon VII. Preached at Pauls 
Cross, in commemoration of King Charles' Inauguration. 


ai8.—OF GRACE. 

[Rev. a. Ausoh, 1757—1839. 

[Abchibaed AtisoN, iatber of Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., the historian, bom in 
Edinburgh in 1757, vras educated at the University of Glasgow and Baliol College, 
Oxford. He was ordained and appointed curate at Brancepeth, Durham, in 1784; 
obtained the perpetual curacy of Kenley, in Shropshire, in 1790: a prebendat st^l in 
Salisbury cathedral in 1791; the vicarageof Ercdl, in Shropshire, in 1794; and the 
living of Roddin^n, in Shropshire, in 1797. In 1800 he accepted an invitation to 
become senior minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh j and in 1831 
removed to St. Paul’s Chapel. He died in his native city in July, 1839. His chief work, 
“ Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste,” was published in 1790. “ Sermons, 
chiefly on Particular Occasions,” appeared in .1814^-15, and, like the former work. 
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has been fi^uently republished. Dr, Dibdin speaks of “ the beautiful and refined 

fiuic^, and melodious style of this writer.”] 

The preceding illustrations are intended to show, that the Sublimity 
or Beauty of attitude and gesture, arises not from any causes of a 
material kind, nor from any law by which certain material appear¬ 
ances are immediately productive of these sentiments, but from their 
being adapted to expVess, and being felt as expressive of amiable, or 
interesting, or respectable qualities of the Human Mind. In con¬ 
cluding those illustrations, I have completed all that I had properly in 
view in that investigation. 

There is, however, a quality of which the Human Form is sus¬ 
ceptible, and which is occasionally found both in its positions and in 
its motions, which is not sufficiently accounted for by this Iheor)’. 
This quality is Gkace ; a quality different from Beauty, thuugh 
nearly allied to it; which is never observed without affecting us with 
emotions of jteculiar delight, and which it is, perhaps, the first object 
of the arts of sculpture and of painting to study and to present. Upon 
this subject, while I presume to offer a few additional observations, I 
am yet to request my readers to consider them rather as conjectures, 
than as the results ^)f any formal inquiry. 

That there is a difference between the. qualities of Beauty and of 
Grace, in the Human Form, must, I con(x-‘ive, everywhere be admitted. 
The terras themselves are neither synonymous, nor are used synony¬ 
mously ; the emotions we receive from them are easily distinguishable, 
and are every day distinguished in common language j and when w'e 
refer to experience, we may find a thousand itistances, in which the 
positions and movements of the form are beautiful without being 
graceful. Beauty, indeed, in some degree or other, is to be found in 
the most common appearances of man ; but Grace is rarely seen. We 
often lament its absence, while we are conscious of the presence of 
Beauty; and it everywhere seems to us to demand some higher and 
more uncommon requisites than those which are necessary to mere 
Beauty. « 

It seems to me, still further, that the appearances of Grace in the 
attitudes or gestures of the form, are never perceived without affecting 
us with some sentiment of respect or admiration for the person whose 
form expresses them. When we observe the Attitudes of joy,‘or hope, 
or innocent gaiety, we feel delight; but not respect, for those who 
mdiibit them. When we observe the attftudes of grief, or melancholy, 

despondence, we feel sympathy, and the delight which Nature has 
fnnexed to social interest 5 but we do not necessarily feel admiration. 
TW-^tures of rage, in the same manner, of force, of anguish, of terror, 
may affect us ivith veiy sublime emotions of fear, of astonishment, of 
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awful interest; but they may be unaccompanied with any emotion of 
admiration or respect for the individual who displays them. Whenever, 
on the contrary, we witness the Graceful in gesture or attitud^ we 
feel, I apprehend, an additional sentiment of respect j a conviction of 
something dignified or exalted in the mind of the person, and of which 
the gesture or attitude employed is felt as significant to us. How far 
.this proposition is true, must be finally determined bjtthe consciousness of 
my readers. I shall observe only, that it seems to me very strongly 
justified both by the language of philosophers, and by the common 
language of the world. When we hear any attitude or gesture 
described as graceful, we are conscious, I think, of immediately feeling 
some seniinient of respect or admiration for the individual who displays 
it. Whenever we use the same term ourselves, we mean always to 
convey to those who hear us, a similar sentiment. Every attitude or 
gesture of a well-proportioned form, which is at once easy and expres¬ 
sive of some amiable or interesting feeling, is beautiful, and is accord¬ 
ingly spoken of as beautiful : But when we add the term Graceful, we 
wish, 1 think, always to convey the idea of some additional quality, 
which is entitled to respect, and which is expressive of some conceived 
dignity or superiority in the mind of the person who exhibits it. 
Whenever, in the same manner, any attitude or gesture aftects us, 
beside the emotion of Beauty, with the sense of respect or admiration 
for the individual in whose form it appears, I apprehend we use the 
term Graceful in addition to that of Beautiful, to express our sense of 
this superiority or dignity. The application of the same observation to 
the sublime, either in movement or position, is within tlie reach of 
every person’s inquiry; and I apprehend, that the experience of every 
one will teach him, that the sublime of this kind may often exist with¬ 
out grace; and that, when grace is perceived^il is alw'ays felt as an 
additional quality, and as expressive of something in the character of 
the person whi^ excites veneration, or astonishment, or respect,— 
Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste. Chap, vi., sect. j. 


219.—GEORGE THE THIRD AT WINDSOR AFTER MARGARET 
NICHOLSON’S ATTEMPT ON HIS LIFE. ' 

[D'Ariii,ay, 1752—1840. 

[Frances Bdrney, better known as Madame D’Arblay, bom at Lynn Regis, June 13, 
1752, was the second daughter of Dr. Buiney, author of the "History of Music.” 
At the age of ten she began to practice composition, from which time, according to her 
own acaiunt, she produced a number of “ elegies, odes, plays, songs, stories, farces, 
many tragedies and epic poems.” These early compositions were destroyed, and her 
first work, “ Evelina; or, the History of a Young Lady’s Entrance into the World,” was 

L I. 
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pubtished in 1778, and was followed by "Cecilia; or, the Memoirs of an 
Heiress,” in 1782. Miss Burney was appointed second keeper of the robes to 
Qfieen Charlotte in July, 1786, and was married in July, 1793, to M. Alexandre 
Hochard D^Arblay, a French artillery officer. Her tragedy of " Edwy and Blgiva,” 
brought out at Drury Lane in 179s, proved a fitilure. “Camilla; or, a Picture of 
Youth,” another novel, appeared in I'jgp, and was followed by other works. Madame 
D’Arblay died at Bath, Jan. 6, 1840. Five volumes of her Diary and Letters, 
edited by her niece, appeared in 1842, and the sixth and seventh volumes in 1846. 
This work has been frequently reprinted. In the “ Edinburgh Review'’ for January, 
1843, a critic (Lord Macaulay) says of the authoress, “ Her appearance is an im¬ 
portant epoch in our literary history. ‘ Evdina’ was the first tale written by a 
wi/man, and purporting to be a picture of life and manners, that lived or deserved 
to live . . . Miss Burney did for the English novel what Jeremy Collier did for the 
English drama; and she did it in a better way. She first showed that a tale might be 
written in which both the fashionable and the vulgar life of London might be ex¬ 
hibited with great force, and with broad comic humour, and which jret should not 
contain a single line inconsistent with rigid morality, or even with virgin delicacy. 
She took away the reproach which lay on a most useful and delightful sfiecies of 
composition. She vindicated the right of her sex to an equal share in a feir and 
noble province of letters. Several accomplished women have followed in her track.”] 

Fok this evening (Wednesday, Aug. 3, 1786), however, an opportunity 
soon offered. The Duchess of Ancaster, who, with her daughter. 
Lady Charlotte Bertie, was just come on a visit to the Queen, called 
in upon Mrs. Schwellenberg; and, after an extremely civil salutation 
and .introduction to me, and joy-wishing on my appointment, she 
shewed so much agifcition, and seemed so desirous to speak of something 
important to Mhs. Schwellenberg, that I found it perfectly easy to 
make my apology for retiring. 

I went into my own room for my cloak, an.d, as usual, found 
Madame La Fite just waiting for me. She was all emotion,—she 
seized my hand,—'* Have you heard ?— O mon Dieu ! — 0 le bon Rot 
O Miss Burney !—what an horreur !"— 

I was very much startled, but soon ceased to wonder at her pertur¬ 
bation ;—she had been in the room with the Princess Elizabeth, and 
there heard, from Miss Goldsworthy, that an attempt had just been 
made upon the lite of tlie King! 

I was almost petrified with.horror at the intelligence. If this King 
is not safe,—good, pious, beneficent as he is,—if his life is in danger, 
from his own subjects, what is to guard the Throne ? and which way 
is a monarch to be secure! 

Mrs. Goldsworthy had taken every possible precaution so to tell the 
matter to the Princess Elizabeth as least to alarm her, lest it might 
occasion a return of her spasms; but, fortunately, she cried so exceed¬ 
ingly that it was hoped the vent of her tears would save her from those 
terrible convulsions. 

* ' Madame La Fite had heard of the attempt only, not the particulars; 
but I was afterwards informed of them in the most interesting manner. 
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—^namely, how they were related to the Queen. And as the news¬ 
papers will have told you all else, I shall only and briefly tell that. 

No information arrived here of the matter before his Majesty’s 
return, at the usual hour in the afternoon, from the levee. The Spanish 
Minister had hurried off instantly tp Windsor, and was in waiting, at 
Lady Charlotte Finch’s, to be ready to assure her Majesty of the 
King’s safety, in case any report anticipated his rtftum. 

The Queen had the two eldest Princesses, the Duchess of Ancaster, 
and Lady Charlotte Bertie with her when the King came in. He 
hastened up to her, with a countenance of striking vivacity, and said, 
“ Here I am!—safe and well,—as you see !—but I have very nar¬ 
rowly escajjed being stabbed!” 

His own conscious safety, and the pleasure he felt in thus personally 
shewing it to the Queen, made him not aware of the effect of so abrupt 
a communication. The Queen was seized with a consternation that at 
first almost stupefied her, and, after a most painful silence, the first 
words she could articulate were, in looking round at the Duchess and 
Lady Charlotte, who had botlt burst into tears,—“ I envy you !—I 
can’t cry !” 

The two Princesses were for a little while in the same state j but 
the tears of the Duchess proved infectious, and tlie^ then wept even 
with violence. 

The King, with the gayest good-humour, did his utmost to comfort 
them; and then gave a rclatidh of the affair, with a calmness and un¬ 
concern that, had %ny one but himself boon his hero, would have been 
regarded as totally unfeeling. 

You may have heard it wrong; I will concisely tell it right. His 
carriage had just stopped at the garden-door at St James’s, and he had 
just alighted from it, when a decently-dressed woman, who had beep 
waiting for him some time, approached him witli a petition. It was 
rolled up, and had the usual superscription—" For tlie King's Most Ex¬ 
cellent Majesty." She presented it with her right hand; and, at the 
same moment that the King bent foryjard to take it, she ^ew from it, 
with her left hand, a knife, with which sheeimed straight at his heart! 

The fortunate awkwardness of taking the instrument with the left 
hand made her design perceived before it could be executed;—the 
King started back, scarce believing the testimony of his own eyes; and 
the woman made a second thrust, which just touched his waistcoat 
before he had time to prevent her;—and at that moment one of the 
attendants, seeing her horrible intent, wrenched the knife from her 
hand. 

" Has she cut my waistcoat cried he, in telling it,—" Look! for 
I have had no time to examine.” 


I. L a 
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Thank heaven, however, the poor wretch had not gone quite so far. 
" Thpugh nothing,” added the King, in giving his relation, " could 
have been sooner done, for there was nothing tor her to go through 
but a thin linen, and fat.” 

While the guards and his owp people now surrounded the King, 
the assassin was seized by the populace, who were tearing her away, 
no doubt to fall the'instaiit sacrifice of her murtherous purpose, when 
the King, the only calm and moderate person then present, called aloud 
to the mob, “ The poor creature is mad!—Do not hurt her! She has 
not hurt me!" 

He tlien came forward, and shewed himself to all the people, de¬ 
claring he was perfectly safe and unhurt; and then gave positive 
orders that the woman should be taken care of, and went into the 
palace, and had his levee. 

There is something in the whole of this behaviour upon this occasion 
that strikes me as proof indisputable of a true and noble courage: for 
in a moment so extraordinary—an attack, in this country, unheard of 
before—to settle so instantly that it was the effect of insanity, to feel 
no apprehension of private plot or latent conspiracy—to stay out, fear¬ 
lessly, among his people, and so benevolently to see himself to the 
safety of one who had raised her arm against his life,—these little 
traits, air impulsive, and therefore to be trusted, have given me an 
impression of respect and reverence that I can never forget, and never 
think of but with fresh admiration. ‘ 

If that love of prerogative, so falsely assigned, were true, what an 
opportunity was here offered to exert it! Had he instantly taken 
refuge in his palace, ordered out all his guards, stopped every avenue 
to St. James’s, and issued hLs commands that cvciy individual present 
gt this scene should be secured and examined,—who would have dared 
murmur, or e\’en blame such measures ? 

The insanity of the woman has now fully been proved; but that 
noble confidence which gave that instant excuse for her was then all 
his own.— Diary and Letters. .,Vol. iii. Part ii. 1786. 

—,,- 

220.—CHARACTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

[Guizot, 1787. 

£Fran;ois Pierre Guillaume Guizot, distinguished in France as a statesman and 
historian, was born at Nlmes, October 4,1787, and was educated at Geneva. Having 
taken up his resident at Paris, withaviewofpractisingasabarrister,heappliedhim- 
Mlf to hteratuie, and in 1812 married Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulan, who died 
Aug. I, 1827. Hemarri^ again in 1828, andhissecondwifediedin 1833. Hishrst 
won, an ediciim of Gerard s French Synonyms, published in 1809, was followed by his 
'Lives of the French Poets, and a translation of Gibbon. About the same time he 
was appointed professor of Modern History in the Sorbonne, ftom which he was, in 
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i8z 3, suspended, on account of his attacks upon M. Viliae’s ministry. In his retire¬ 
ment he devoted himself to literary purspits, and wrote, among other works, 
“Memoirs relative to the English Revolution,” and a “History of the English^evo- 
lution of 1640,” in addition to contributing to periodicals and newspapers. He was 
restored to his lectureship in 1828, deliver^ a series of lectures on the “History of 
Civilization in Europe,” afterwards published, and was eleaed to the Chamber of 
Deputies in i8,to. Soon after the accessiofi of Louis Philippe he became Minister of 
the Interior, filled other positions in the Ministry, and during the last years of that 
monarch’s reign was the virtual ruler of France. After the fbll of his ministry in the 
Revolution of February, 1848, he retired from public life. In addition to those already 
mentioned, he has written numerous works, most of which have been translated into 
English. The best known are “ History of Oliver Cromwell and the English Com¬ 
monwealth from the Execution of Charles I. to the death of Cromwell j” “ Richard 
Cromwell, and the Dawn of the Restorationan Inquiry into “ the Causes of the 
Success of the English Revolution;” “Corneille and his Times;” “Shakespeare and 
his Times;” and several volumes of memoirs.] 

Cromwell died in the plenitude of his power and greatness. He 
had succeeded beyond all expectation, far more than any other of 
those men has succeeded, who, by their genius, have raised tliemselves, 
as he had done, to supreme authority; for he had attempted and accom¬ 
plished, with equal success, the mo.st opposite designs. During 
eighteen years tliat he had been an ever-victorious actor on the world’s 
stage, he had alternately sown disorder and establi|hed order, effected 
and punished revolution, overthrown and restored government, in his 
country. At every moment, under all circumstances, he had distin¬ 
guished with admirable sagagty the dominant interests and passions of 
the time, .so as to make them the instruments of his own rule,—care¬ 
less whether he bftlied his antecedent conduct, so long as be triumphed 
in c;)ncert with the popular instinct, and explaining the inconsistencies 
of his conduct by the ascendant unity of his pow'er. He is, perhaps, 
the only example which history affords of one man having governed 
the most opposite events, and proved sufficient for the most various 
destinies. And in the course of his violent and chanceful career, 
incessantly exposed to all kinds of enemies and conspiracies, Cromwell 
experienced this crowning favour of fortune, tliat his life was never 
actually attacked; the sovereign aghinst whom Killing had been 
declared to be No Murder, never found fcimself face to face with an 
assassin. The world has never known another example of succe.ss at 
onc-e so constant and so various, or of fortune so invariably favourable, 
in the midst of such manifold conflicts and perils. 

Yet Cromwell’s death-bed was clouded with gloom. He was 
unwilling not only to die, but also, and mo.st of all, to die without 
having attained his real and final object. However great his egotism 
may have been, his soul was too great to rest satisfied with the highest 
fortune, if it were merely personal, and, like himself, of ephemeral 
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earthly duration. Weary of the ruin he had caused, it was his 
cherished wish to restore to his Country a regular and stable govern- 
menf—the only government which was suited to its wants, a monarchy 
under the control of Parliament. And at the same time, with an 
ambition which'extended beyond the grave, under the influence of 
that thirst for permanence which is the stamp of true greatness, he 
aspired to leave his name and race in possession of the throne. He 
failed in both designs; his crimes had raised up obstacles against him, 
which neither his prudent genixis nor his persevering will could sur¬ 
mount ; and though covered, as far as he was himself concerned, with 
power and glory, he died with his dearest hopes frustrated, and leaving 
behind him, as his successons, the two enemies whom he had so 
ardently combated—anarchy and the Stuarts. 

God does not grant to tliose great men, who have laid the foundations 
of their greatness amidst disorder and revolution, the power of regulating 
at their pleasure, and for succeeding ages, the government of nations.— 
History of Oliver Cromwell and the English -Commonwealth, ^c. 
Vol. ii. Book viii. 

2*1.—ATTEMPT AT MURDER BY A MAROON NEGRO. 

[Madame PrEirrER, 1795—1858. 

[Ida Laura Reyer, born at Vienna, Oct. 14, 1797, was married May 1, 1820, id 
Dr. Pfeiffer, an advocate, at Lemberg. From an early age she evinced a strong desire 
to travel. Various circumstances prevented the gratification of this inclination until, 
after the death of hey husbandand the establishment in life of her two sons, she found 
the desired opportunity, and started on her first journey through Turkey, Egypt, and 
the Holy Land, in 1842. An account of this, under the title ‘^Journey of a Viennese 
Lady to the Holy Land," was published in 1843. I laving travelled in other direc¬ 
tions, she started from Vienna, May 1, 1846, at the age of fifty-one, on her first tour 
round the world, which she accomplished, after undergoing numerous adventures, 
arriving at Vienna Nov.4, 1848. An account of this tour—“A Woman’s Journey 
round the World ”—appeared at Vienna in 1850, and was translated into English, 
and published in this country. Madame Pfeiffer visited England in 1851, arrived in 
Capetown Aug. ii, visited Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, and, after other wanderings, 
landed at San Francisco Sep. 27, 1853; proceeded thence to South America, 
crossed the Cordilleras, traversed the greater part of North America, and landed at 
Liverpool Nov. 21, 1854; returning’® Vienna in May. An account of this tour, 
under the title “ My Second Joiirney round the World,” appeared at Vienna in 1856. 
She set out upon her last journey May 21,1856 j visited Madagascar, the Mauritius, 
and other places. Suffering from illness, she reached Vienna in S^tember, 1858, 
where she died, Oct 28. In the course of her wanderings she is said to have traversed 
about 150,000 miles by sea, and 20,000 by land.] 

From Porto d’Estrella to Petropolis, the distance is seven leagues. 
This portion of the jonrpey is generally performed upon mules, the 
charge for which is four milreis (8s. 8d.) each, but as we* had been 

* Count Berchthold was a fellow-traveller with Madame Pfeiffiir. The incident 
•ccuned Sep. 27,1846. 
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told in Rio Janeiro that the road afforded a beautiful walk, parts of it 
traversing splendid«woods, and that it was besides much frequented, 
and perlectly safe, being the great meai* of communication 9 vith 
Minas Geraes, we determined to go on foot, and that the more 
willingly, as the Count wished to botanize, and I te collect insects. 
The first eight miles lay through a ‘broad valley, covered with thick 
brambles and young trees, and surrounded wi^ lofty mountains. 
The wild pine-apples at the side of the road presented a most beautiful 
appearance; they were not quite ripe, and were tinged with the most 
delicate red. Unfortunately, they are far from being as agreeable to 
the taste as they are to the sight, and consequently are very seldom 
gathered. I was greatly amused with the humming-birds, of which 
1 saw a considerable number of the smallest species. Nothing can be 
more graceful and delicate than these little creatures. They obtain 
their food from the calyx of the flowers, round which they flutter like 
butterflies, and, indeed are very often mistaken for them in their rapid 
flight. It is very seldom that they are seen on a branch or twig in a 
state of repose. After passing through the valley, we reached the 
Serra, as the Brazilians term the summit of each mountain that they 
cross 5 the. present one was 3000 feet high. A broad paved road, 
traversing virgin forests, runs up the side of the mountain. 
******* 

Frequent truppas,* driven by negroes, as well as a number of pedes¬ 
trians we met, eased our miuds of every fear, and prevented us from 
regarding it as at all remarkable that we were being continually 
followed by a negro. As, however, we arrived at a somewhat lonely 
sjiot, he sprang suddenly forward, holding in one hand a long knife 
and in the other a lasso,t rushed upon us, and gave us to understand, 
more by gestures than w'ords, tljat he intended to murder, and then 
drag us into the forest. 

We had no arms, as we had been told that the road was perfectly 
safe, and the only weapons of defence we possessed were our parasols, 
if 1 except a clasp knife, which I instantly drew out of my pocket and 
opened, fully determined to sell my^life as dearly as possible. We 
parried our adversary’s blows as long as could with our parasols, 
but these lasted but a short time; besides, he caught hold of mine, 
which, as we were struggling for it, broke short off, leaving only a 


* Truppas is a term used to designate ten mules driven by a negro; in most instances 
a number of truppas are joined together, and often maid; up teams or caravans of 100 
or 200 mules. 

t A cord with a noose at the end; the native inhabitants of South America use it 
so skilfully that they catch the most savage animals with it. 
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piece of the handle in my hand. In the straggle, however, he dropped 
his knife, which rolled a few steps from him; I instantly made a dash, 
and bought I had got it, when he, more quick than I, thrust me away 
with his feet and hands, and once more obtained possession of it. He 
waved it furiously over my head, and dealt me two wounds, a thrust 
and a deep gash, both in the upper part of the left arm ; 1 thought 1 
was lost, and despak alone gave me the courage to use my own knife. 
I made a thrust at his breast; this he warded ofl', and 1 only succeeded 
in wounding him severely in the hand. The Count sprang forward, 
and seized the fellow from behind, and thus afforded me an oppor¬ 
tunity of raising myself from the ground. The whole affair had not 
taken more than a few seconds. The negro’s fury was now roused to 
its highest pitch by tlie wounds he had received : he gnashed his teeth 
at us like a wild beast, and flourished his knife with frightful rapidity. 
The Count, in his turn, had received a cut right across the hand, and 
we had been irrevocably lost, had not Providence sent us assistance. 
We heard the tramp of horses’ hoofs upon the road, upon which the 
negro instantly left us, and sprang into the wood. Immediately 
afterwards two horsemen turned a comer of the road, and we hurried 
towards them ; our wounds, which were bleeding freely, and the way 
in which our paraLols were hacked, soon made them understand the 
state of affairs. They asked us which direction the fugitive had taken, 
and', springing from tlieir horses, hurried after him; their efforts, how¬ 
ever, would have been fraitless, if tw» negroes, who were coming 
from the opposite side, had not helped them. As it was, the fellow 
was soon captured. He was pinioned, and, as he would not walk, 
severely beaten, most of the blows being dealt upon the head, so that 
I feared the poor wretch’s skull would be broken. In spite of this he 
never moved a muscle, and lay, as if insensible to feeling, upon the 
ground. The two other negroes were obliged to seize hold of him, 
when he endeavoured to bite every one within his reach, like a wild 
beast, and carry him to the nearest house. Our preservers, as well as 
the Count and myself, accompanied them. We then had our wounds 
dressed, and afterwards continued our journey; not, it is true, entirely 
devoid of fear, especially when we met one or more negroes, but with¬ 
out any further mishap, and with a continually increasing admiration 
of the beautiful sceneiy. **■»■**■» In spite of the danger 
we haj incurred in coming, we returned to Porto d’Estrella on foot, 
went on board a bark, sailed all night, and arrived safely in Rio 
Janeiro the next morning. Every one, both in Petropolis and the 
capital, was so astonished at the manner in which our lives had been 
attempted, that, if we had not been able to show our wounds, we 
should.never have been believed. The fellow was at first thought to 
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have been drank or insane, and it was not till later that we learned 
the real motives of his conduct. He had some lime previously been 
punished by his master for an offence, and, on meeting as in the ^ood, 
he, no doubt, thought that it was a good opportunity of satisfying, 
with impunity, his hatred against ^the whites .—A Woman's Journey 
Round the World. Chap. iii. 


222.—LEARNING A BETTER TEACHER THAN EXPERIENCE. 

[Ascuah, 1515—1568. 

[Rocsn Ascham, bom at Kirby Wiske, or Kirby Wicke, near Northallerton, in 151$, 
was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, took his degree Feb. 28, IS 34 > bet^e 
fellow ofhis College, and was chosen University Orator in 1544. His "Toxophilus, 
or the School of Shooting,” appeared in 1544: and he vm-. appointed tutor to Lady, 
afterwards Queen, Elizabeth in 1548. On her accession to the throne, Ascham was 
continually engaged reading Greek and Latin authors with the Queen. He married 
in J <;44, held several appointments, and died Dec. 30,1568. When Queen Elizabeth 
heard of his death she said,—“ She would rather have thrown ten thousand pounds 
into the sea than have lost her Ascham.” His celebrated work, " The Schoolmaster,” 
which Wits published by his widow, did not appear until 1570. His English works 
were first published in a collected form in 1761, and were edited with notes by the 
Rev. J. Upton. The Life prefixed to this edition is, on the authority of Boswell, 
attributed to Dr. Johnson. Ascham, who has been termed the “ Father of English 
Prose,” designed, says Dr. Johnson, “ to give an example of diction more natural 
and more truly English than was used by the common writers of that age, whom 
he censures for mingling exotic l#rms with their native language, and of whom he 
complains, that they were made authors, not by skill or education, but by arrogance 
and temerity.”] 

Some others, having better nature but less wit (for ill commonly have 
over much wit), do not utterly dispraise learning, but they say, that 
without learning common e-xperience, knowledge of all fashions, and 
haunting all companies, shall work in youth both wisdom and ability 
to execute any weighty affair. Surely long experience doth profit 
much, but most, and almost only to him (if we mean honest affairs) 
that is diligently before instructed wk^ precepts of well doing. For 
good precepts of learning be the eyes of thg mind, to look wisely before 
a man, which way to go right, and which not. 

Learning teacheth more in one year than experience in twenty; and 
learning teacheth safely, when experience maketli more miserable, than 
wise. He hazardelh sore that waxeth wise by experience. * An un¬ 
happy master is he that is made cunning by many shipwrecks; a 
miserable merchant, that is neither rich nor wise but after some bank- 
routs. It is costly wisdom that is bought by experience. We know 
by experience itself, that it is a marvellous pain to find out but a short 
way by long wandering. And surely, he that would prove wise by 
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experience, he may be witty indeed, but even like a swift runner, that 
runneth fast out of the way, and upon the night, he knowelh not 
whither. And verily they be fewest in number that be happy or wise 
by nnleamed experience. And look well upon the former lite of those 
few, whether your example be old or young, who without learning 
have gathered by long experience a little wisdom and some happiness j 
and when you do ccnsidcr what mischief they have committed, what 
dangers they have escaped, (and yet twenty for one do perish in the 
adventure,) then think well with yourself, whether you would that 
your own son should come to wisdom and happiness by the way of 
such experience or no. 

It is a notable tale, that old Sir Roger Cbamloe, sometime chief 
justice, would tell of himself. "When he was ancient in inn of court, 
certain young gentlemen were brought before him to be corrected for 
certain misorders: and one of the lustiest said, “ Sir, we be young 
gentlemen j and wise men before us have proved all fashions, and yet 
those have done full well.” This they said, because it w'as well known 
that Sir Roger had been a goodfellow* in his youth. But he answered 
them very wisely: “Indeed,” saith he, “in youth I was, as you are 
now; and I had twelve fellow's like unto myself, but not one of them 
came to a good end'. And therefore follow not my example in youth, 
but follow my counsel in age, if ever ye think to come to this place, 
or to these years that I am come unto; lest you meet either with 
poverty or Tyburn in the w-ay.” 

Thus experience of all fashions in youth, being in proof always 
dangerous, in issue seldom lucky, is a w'ay indeed to overmuch know¬ 
ledge, yet used commonly of such men, which be either carried by 
some curious affection of mind, or driven by some hard necessity of 
life, to hazard the trial of over-many perilous adventures. 

Erasmus, the honour of learning of ail our time, said wisely, “ That 
experience is the common schooUiouse of fools and ill men. Men of 
wit and honesty be otherwise instructed. Fortliere be, that keep them 
out of fire, and yet was never l^urned; that beware of water, and yet 
was never nigh drowning; that hate harlots, and was never at the 
stews; that abhor falsehood, and never broke promise themselves.” 

But will you see a fit similitude of this adventured experience. A 
father that doth let loose his son to all experiences, is most like a fond 
hunter that letteth slip a whelp to the whole herd; twenty to one he 
shall fall upon a rascal, and let go the fair game. Men that hunt so, 
be dther ignorant persons, privy stealers, or night-walkers. 


At one time this was a law term for a thief. Ascham uses- it to denote a wild 
- reckless youth. 
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Learning therefore, ye wi.se fathers, and good bringing up, and not 
blind and dangerous experience, is the next and readiest way that must 
lead your children, first to wisdom, and then to worthiness, if ever ye 
purpose they shall come there. 

And to say all in short, though I Ijck authority to give counsel, yet I 
lack not good will to wish, that the youth in England, especially 
gentlemen, and mainly nobility, should be by g®od bringing up so 
grounded in judgement of learning, so founded in love of honesty, as 
when they should be called forth to the execution of great affairs, in 
service of their prince and country, they might be able to use, and to 
order all experiences, were they good, were they bad, and that 
according to the .square, rule, and line, of wisdom, learning, and 
virtue .—The Schoolmaster. Book i. 


*23.—THE ACTOR’S DEFENCE. 

[Massinger, 1584—1640. 

[I‘iiii.ip Massinger, son of one of the Earl of Pembroke’s retainers, born at Salisbury 
in i.i;84, entered at St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, in i6oz. He quitted the Uni¬ 
versity, and repaired to London, where he commenced writing for the theatres. His 
first play, ‘‘The Virgin Martyr,” was published in 1622. It was followed numerous 
dramatic pieces, the best known being “ The Roman Actor,” which was licensed Oct. 
11, 1626: ‘‘ The Fatal Dowry,” published in 1632; “ The City Madam,” licensed 
May 25, 1632; and “ A New Way^o Pay Old Debts,” published in 1633. Several col¬ 
lected editions of Massinger’s works have been published. He was found dead in his 
bed at his house, Bankside, Southwark, March 17,1640, and the parish register bears 
tile following entry: ‘‘ March 20, 1639-40, buried Philip Massinger, a stranger.”] 

Aretinus. Cite Paris, the tragedian. 

Paris. Here. 

Aretinus. Stand forth. 

In thee, as being the chief of thy profession, 

I do accuse tlie quality of treason. 

As libellers against the Stat^^nd Caesar. 

Paris. Mere accusations are qpt proofs, my lord ; 

In what are we delinquents ? 

Aretinus. You are they 

That search into the secrets of the time,. 

And, under feigned names, on the stage, present 
Actions not to be touched at j and traduce 
Persons of rank and quality of both sexes. 

And, with satirical and bitter jests. 

Make even the senators ridiculous 
To the plebeians. 
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Pakis. If I free not myself. 

And, in myself, the rest of my profession. 

From these false imputations, and prove 
That they make that a libel which the poet 
Writ for a comedy, so acted too j 
It is but justice that we undergo 
The heaviest censure. 

Aketinus. Are you on the stage,* 

You talk so boldly! 

Pahis. The whole world being one. 

This place is not exempted ; and I am 
So confident in the justice of our cause. 

That I could wish Caesar, in whose great name 
Ail kings are comprehended, sat as judge. 

To hear our plea, and then determine of us.— 

Jf, tb express a man sold'to his lusts. 

Wasting the treasure of his time and fortunes 
In wanton dalliance, and to what sad end 
A wretch that's so given over does arrive at; 
Deterring careless youth, by his example. 

From such licentious courses, can deserve reproof; 
Why are not all your golden principles. 

Writ down by grave philosophers to instruct us 
To-choose fair virtue for our g>aidc, not pleasure. 
Condemned unto the fire ? 

Sura. There’s spiril'in this. 

Paris. Or if desire of honour was the base 
On which the building of the Roman empire 
Was raised up to this height; if, to inttanie 
The noble youth with an ambitious heat 
T’ endure the frosts of danger, nay, of death, 

To be thought worthy the triumphal wreath 
By glorious undertakings, may deserve 
Reward, or favour, from the commonwealtli; 
Actors may put in for as large a share 
As all the sects of the philosophers : 

They with cold precepts (perhaps seldom read) 
Deliver, what an honourable thing 
The active virtue is: but does that fire 
The blood, or swell the veins with emulation. 

To be both good and great, equal to that 
Which is presented on our theatres ? 

Let a good actor, in a lofty scene. 
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Shew great Alcides, honoiired in the sweat 
Of his twelve labours; or a bold Camillus, 
Forbidding Rome to be redeemed with gold 
From the insulting Gauls ; or Scipio, 

After his victories, imposi^jg tribute 
On conquered Carthage: if done to the life. 

As if they saw their dangers, and their glories. 

And- did partake with them in their rewards. 

All tliat have any spark of Roman in them. 

The slothful arts laid by, contend to be 
Like those they see presented. 

Rusticos. He has put 

The consuls to their whisper. 

Paris. But, 'tis urged 

That we corrupt youth, and traduce superiors. 

"When do we bring a vice upon the stage. 

That does go off’ unpunished ? Do we teach. 

By the success of wicked undertakings. 

Others to tread in tlieir forbidden steps ? 

We shew no arts of Lydian panderism, 

Corinthian poisons, Persian flatteries. 

But mulcted so in the conclusion, that 
Even those spectators that were .so inclined. 

Go home changed men. And, for traducing stch 
That are above us, publishing to the world 
Their secret crimes, we are as innocent 
As such as are born dumb. When we present 
An heir, that does conspire against the life 
Of his dear parent, numbering every hour 
He lives, as tedious to him; if there be. 

Among the auditors, one whose conscience tells him 
He is of the same mould,— We Cannot Help It. 
Or, bringing on the stage a Jpose adulteress. 

That dues maintain the riotous expense 
Of him that feeds her greedy last, yet suffers 
The lawful pledges of a former bed 
To starve the while for hunger; if a matron. 
However great in fortune, birth, or titles. 

Guilty of such a foul unnatural sin 
Cry out, ’Tis writ for me,— ^We Cannot Help It. 
Or, when a covetous man’s expressed, whose wealth 
Arithmetic cannot number, and whose lordships 
A falcon in one day cannot fly overj 
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Yet he so sordid in his mind, so griping, 

As not to aiibrd himself the necessaries 
To maintain IMe j if a patrician, 

(Though honoured with a consulship,) find himself 
Touched to the quick in this,— We Cannot Help It. 
Or, when we shew a judge that is corrupt. 

And will (jive up his sentence, as he favours 
The person,'not the cause; saving the guilty. 

If of his faction, and as oft condemning 
The innocent, out of particular spleen j 
If any in this reverend assembly. 

Nay, even yourself, my lord, that are the image 
Of absent Caesar, feel something in your bosom, 

"Hiat puts you in remembrance of things past. 

Or things intended,—Tis Not In Us To Help It. 

I have said, my lord : and now, as you find cause. 

Or censure us, or free us with applause. 

The Roman Actor. Act I. Scene iii. 


4 * * *** 4 .—EXAMPLES OF GOD’S READY HELP IN EXTREME PERILS. 

[Ridley, circ. 1505—1555. 

[Nicholas "Rioley was bom ia the county of Northumberland, near the Scottish 
border, early in the sixteenth century, but the exact date ha.s not been preserved. 
He wa.s educated at Newcastle-on-Tyne and Pegibroke College, Cambridge, of which 
he was elected Fellow in 1524, went to Paris and studied at the Sorbonne in 152- 
teturned to England in 1530, was chaplain to the Univeisity, and public orator in 
1534, chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer in 1537, Master of Pembroke, D.D. and 
Chaplain to Henry VIIl. in 1540, Prebendary of Canterbury in 1541, and of West¬ 
minster in 1545, Bishop of Rochester in 1547. and was translated to London in 
1550. He was nominated for the bishopric of Durham in 1553, but soon after the 
accession of Mary was committed to the Tower, and was sent'to Oxford, where he 
held numerous disputations, and one in particular of which a record remains 
Tuesday, April 16, 1555. He was condemned as a heretic Tuesday, Oct. i leqc’ 
d^r^ed, 'Tuesday, Oct. 15, and suffered at the stake with Bishop Latimer 
Wednesday,* Oct. 16. Foxe (“Acts and Monuments” Edit. 1838, Vol. VII.’ 
p. 407,) says, “ Every holiday and Sunday he preached in some one place or 
other, except he were othe-wise lettedf by weighty affairs and business, to 
whose sermons the people resorted, swarming about him like bees, and covet- 
mg the sweet flowers and wholesome juice of the fruitful doctrine, which he did 
« “hewed the same by his life, as a glittering lanthora to the eyes 

andsensesOf the blind, in such pure order and chastity of life (declining from all evil 


* See page 197. 

t Letted, f.e., prevented or hindered. 

*** *he great Jerasalem 
With valiant squadrons round about to hem.”— 

Fairfrut’s “ Tasso,” i. 2J. 
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“ desires and concupiscences), that even his very enemies could not reprove him in 
“any one jot thereof. Besides fhis, he was passingly well learned, his memory was 
" great, and he of such reading withal, that of righshe deserved to be compamble to 
“the test of this our age, as can testify as well divers his notable works, pithy 
“ sermons, and sundry his disputations in both the universities, as also his very 
“ adversaries, all which will say no less themselves.”] 

Op God’s gracious aid in extreme perils toward them that put their 
trust in him, all Scripture is full, both old and flew. What dangers 
were ihe patriarchs often brought into, as Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, but of all other Joseph; and how mercifully were they delivered 
again ! In what perils was Moses when he was fain to fly for the 
safeguard of his life! And when was he sent again to deliver the 
Israelites from the servile bondage ? Not before they were brought 
into extreme mi.sery. And when did the Lord mig^ily deliver his 
people from Pharaoh's sword ? Not before they were brought in such 
.straits, that they were so compa.ssed on every side (the main sea on the 
one side, and the main host on the other), that they could look for 
none other, (yea, what did they else indeed look for then ?) but either 
to have been drowned in the sea, or else to have fallen on the edge of 
Pharaoh his* sword. Those judges which wrought most wonderful 
things in the delivery of the people, were ever given when the people 
were brought to most misery before, as Othoniftl, Aioth,t Sangar, 
Gedeon, Jephtha, Samson, And so was. Saul endued with strength 
and boldness from above, against the Ammonites, Philistines, and 
Amaleehites, for the defenctf of the people of God. David likewise 
felt God's help nyist sensibly ever in his extreme persecutions. What 
shall I s])eak of the Prophets of God, whom God suffered so oft to be 
brought into extreme perils, and so mightily delivered them again; as 
Helia.s, Hieremy, Daniel, Mieheas, and Jonas, and many other, whom 
it were but too long to rehearse and set out at large ? And did the 
Lord use his servants otherwise in the new law after Christ’s incarna¬ 
tion ? Read the Acts of the Apostles, and you shall see, no. Were 
not the Apostles cast into prison, and brought out by the mighty hand 
of God ? Did not the angel deliver P,^er out of the strong prison, and 
bring him out by the iron gates of the cijy, and set him free ? And 
when, I pray you ? Even the same night-before Herod appointed to 
have brought him in judgment for to have slain him, a?: he had a little 
before killed James, the brother of John. Paul and Sil^, when after 
they had been sore scourged, and were put into the inner prison, and 
there were laid fast in the stocks; I pray you, what appearance was 
there that the magistrates should be glad to come the next day them- 


* The old form of the possessive case. 
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selves to them, to desire them to be content, and to depart in peace ? 
Who provided for Paul, th#t he should be safely conducted out of all 
danger, and broi^ht tq .iB&x,'the Emppror’s deputy, whenas both the 
high priests, the pharisees, and rulers of the Jews had conspired to 
require judgment of death against |Hm, he being fast in prison, and also 
more than forty men had sworn each, one to other, that they would 
never eat. nor dfinfe until they had 'slain Paul! . A thing wonderful, 
that np reason could have invented, or man could have looked for: 
iGod provided Paul his own sister’s son, a young man, that disappointed 
that conspiracy and all their former conjuration. The manner how 
Ae thing came to pass, thou mayest read in the twenty-third of the 
Acts,; I will not be tedious unto thee here with the rehearsal thereof. 

Now, to descend from the Apostles to the martyrs that followed 
next in Christ’s church, and in them likewise to declare how gracious 
our good God ever hath been to work wonderi'ully with them which 
in his cause have been in extreme perils, it were a matter enough to 
write a long book. I will here name but one man and one woman, 
that is, Athanasius,* the great clerk and godly man, stoutly standing in 
Christ’s cause against the Arians; and that holy woman, Blandina, 
standing so constantly in all extreme pains, in the simple confession of 
Christ. If thou wilt have examples of more, look and thou shalt have 
both these and a hundred more in Ecctesiastica Historia of Eusebius,t 
and in Tripartita ffisfom.l: 

But for all these examples, both of- holy Scripture and of other 
histories, I fear me the weak man of God, encumbered with the 
frailty and infirmity of the flesh, will have now and fhen such thoughts 
and qualms (as they call them) to run over his heart, and to think thus: 
“All these things which are rehearsed out of the Scripture, I believe 
to be true, and of the rest truly I do think well, and can believe them 
also to be true : but all these we must needs grant were special miracles 
of God, which now in our days are ceased, we see, and to require them 
at God’s hands, were it not to tempt God ?” 

Well-beloved brother, I grant, such were great wonderful works of 
God, and we have not seen many of such miracles in our time, either 
for that our sight is not clear (for truly God worketh with his his part 
in all times), or else because we have not the like faith of them for 
whose cause God wrought such things, or because, after that he had 
set forth the truth of his doctrine by such miracles then sufficiently, 
the time of so many miracles to be done was expired withal. Whi^ 
of these is the most special cause of all other, or whether there be aqy 
other, God knoweth: I leave that to God. But know thou this, my 
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well-beloved in God, that God’s hand is as strong as ever it was; he 
may do what his gracious pleasure is, and ite is as good and gracious 
as ever he was. Man changeth as the gatm^qt do^ j but God, our 
heavenly Father, is even the same noW th^ be was, and shall be for 
evermore. j*; 

The world without doubt (this- I do believe, and^therefore I say) 
draweth towards an end, and in all ages God hath had his own man¬ 
ner, after his secret and unsearchable wisdom, to use his elect; some¬ 
times to deliver them, and to keep them safe; and sometimes to suffer 
them to drink of Cfanst's cup, that is, to feel the smart, and to feel of 
the whip. And though the flesh smarteth at the one, and feeleth ea.se 
in the other, is glad of the one, and sore vexed in the other; yet the 
Lord is all one towards them in both, and loveth them no less when he 
suffereth them to be beaten, yea, and to be put to bodily death, than 
when he worketh wonders for their marvellous delivery. Nay, rather 
he doth more for them, when in anguish of the torments he standeth 
by them, and strengtheneth them in their faith, to suffer in the con¬ 
fession of the truth and his faith the bitter pangs of death, than when 
he openeth the prison-doors and letteth them go loose: for here he 
doth but respite them to another time, and leaveth them in danger to 
fall in like peril again; and there he maketh tBem perfect, to be 
without danger, pain, or peril, after that for evermore: but this his 
love towards them, howsoever the world doth judge of it, is all one, 
both when he delivereth aifd when he suffereth them to be put to 
death. He love4 as well Peter and Paul, when (after they had, 
according to his blessed will, pleasure, and providence, flnished their 
courses, and done their services appointed them by him here in preaching 
of his Gospel) the one was beheaded, and the other was hanged or 
crucified of the cruel tyrant Nero (as the ecclesiastical history saith), 
as when he sent the angel to bring Peter out of prison, and for Paul’s 
delivery he made all the doors of the prison to fly wide open, and the 
foundation of the same like an earthquake to tremble and shake. 

Thinkest thou, O man of God, ttiiat Christ our Saviour had less 
affection to the first martyr, Stephen, becaiise he suffered his enemies, 
even at the first conflict, to stone him to death ? No, surely: nor 
James, John’s brother, which was one of the three that Paul calleth 
primates or principals amongst the Apostles of Christ. He loved him 
never a whit the worse than be did the other, although he suffered 
Herod the tyrant’s sword to cut off his head. Nay, doth not Daniel 
say,* speaking of the cruelty of Antichrist his time: “ And the learned 
(he meaneth truly learned in God’s law) shall teach many, and shaU 
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fall upon the sword, and in the flame (that is, shall be burnt in the 
flamlpg fire), and in captivity (that is, shall be in prison), and be spoiled 
and robbed of their goods for a long season.” And after a little, 
in the same place of Daniel, it followeth ; “And of the learned there 
be, which shall fall or be overthrown, that they may be known, tried, 
chosen, and made white”—he raeaneth be burnished and scoured 
anew, picked aiid chosen, and made fresh and lusty. If that then was 
foreseen for to be done to the godly learned, and for so gracious causes, 
let every one to whom any such thing by the will of God doth chance 
be merry in God and rejoice, for it is to God’s gloiy and to his own ever¬ 
lasting wealth. Wherefore well is he that ever he was born, for whom 
thus graciously God hath provided, having grace of God, and strength 
of the Holy Ghost, to stand steadfastly in the height of the storm. 
Happy is he that ever he was born, whom God, his heavenly Father, 
hath vouchscifed to appoint to glorify him, and to edify his church, by 
the eflusion of his blood. 

To die in Christ’s cause is an high honour, to the which no man 
certainly shall or can aspire, but to whom God vouchsafeth that 
dignity; for no man is allowed to presume for to take unto himself 
any office of honour, but he which is thereunto called of God. There¬ 
fore John saith wdll, speaking of them which have obtained the victory 
by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of his testimony, that 
they loved not their Jives even unto death.— A Piteous Lamentation of 
the Miserable Estate of the Church in England, in the Time of the Late 
Revolt from the Gospel. 1566 . 

2*5.—ON QUACK DOCTORS.* 

[G01.D.SMITH, 1728—1774. 

[Oliver Goldsmith, son of a clergyman, born at Pallas, in Longford, Ireland, Nov. 
10, 1728, entered Trinity College, Dublin, June ii, 1745, and took his degree Feb. 
27, 1749. He went to Edinburgh to study medicine in 1752, proceeded to Leyden 
in 1754, and having remaned there a year, set out on a tour through Euroi», in 
which he suSered many privations.,, Ind^, he is supposed to refer to his own expe¬ 
rience in the" Vicar of Wakefield -P “ Whenever 1 approached a peasant’s house 
“ towards nightfell, I played ode of my most meriy tunes, and that provided me not 
“only a lodging, but sustenance for the next day.” After wandering for some time 
he reached Padua, from which place he returned to England in Feb. 1756, on 
receiving news of the death of his uncle and benefactor, the Rev. Thomas Contarine. 
Llaving served as an usher in a school and an apothecary’s assistant, he endeavoured 
to qualify himsdf as a physidan, and at length became a writer for the booksellers. 
Hi* chief works are “ Inquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe,” 
viducb appeared in April, 1759; “ The Traveller,” in 1764; “ The Vicar of Wake¬ 
field," for whidi, through the intervention of Dr. Johnson, he obtained 60I., in 


, * TWs Essay appeared in “The Citizen of the World,” Letters xxiv. and Ixviii. 
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1766; and "The Good Natured Man,” produced in 1767. He published “ The 
IJesertcd Village ” and became Professor of Ancient History at the Royd Aca¬ 
demy in 1770J wrote “She Stoops to Conquer,” performed at Covent Garden in 
1773, and " History of the Earth and Animated Nature” in 1774. He contributed 
to various periodicals, andwrote several essays, and the celebrat^ “Chinese letters,” 
published in The Public Ledger, and republished as “The Citizen of the World; or. 
Letters from a Chinese Philosopher residing in London to his Friend in the East,” 
in 1762. His improvidence, love of gambling, and indole«t hibits involved him in 
continual trouble. Dr. Johnson remained his firm friend till his death, which 
occurred April 4, 1774. Several collected editions of his works have been published. 
A biography, by BMop Percy, appeared in 1774, another by Prior in 1837, another 
by Forster in 1848.] 

Whatever may be the merits of the English in other sciences, they 
seem peculiarly excellent in the art of healing. There is scarcely a 
disorder incident to humanity, against which our advertising doctors 
are not possessed with a most infallible antidote. The professors of 
other arts confess the inevitable intricacy of things; talk with doubt, 
and decide with hesitation; but doubting is entirely unknown in 
medicine ; the advertising professors here delight in cases of difficulty: 
be the disorder never so desperate or radical, you will find numbers 
in every street, who, by levelling a pill at the part affected, promise a 
certain cure without loss of time, knowledge of a bedfellow, or hin¬ 
drance of business. * 

When I consider the assiduity of this profession, their benevolence 
amazes me. They not only, in general, give their medicines for half 
value, but use the most persiftsive remonstrances to induce the sick to 
come and be cujed. Sure there must be something strangely obsti¬ 
nate in an English patient, who refuses so much health upon such 
easy terms! Does he take a pride in being bloated with a dropsy ? 
Does he find pleasure in the alternations of an intermittent fever ? Or 
feel as much sati.sfactiou in nursing up his gout, as he found pleasure 
in acquiring it ? He must, otlicrwise he would never reject such 
repeated assurances of iustaut relief. What can be more convincing 
than the manner in which the sick are invited to be well ? The 
doctor first begs the most earnest attf^on of the public to what he is 
going to propose j he solemnly affirms (he pill was never found to 
want success; he produces a list of those who have been rescued from 
the grave by taking it. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there are many 
here who now and then think proper to be sick; only sick did I say ? 
There are some who even think proper to die! Yes, by the head of 
Confucius, they die; though they might have purchased the health- 
restoring specific for half-a-crown at every comer. 

I can never enough admire the sagacity of this country for the en¬ 
couragement given to the professors of this art j with what indulgence 
does she foster up those of her own growth, and kindly cherish those 
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that come from abroad! Like a skilful gardener she invites them 
from every foreign climate to herself. Here every great exotic strikes 
root as soon as imported, and feels the genial beam of favour; while 
the mighty metropolis, like one vast munificent dunghill, receives 
them indiscriminately to her breast, and supplies each with more than 
native nourishment. 

In other countries, the physician pretends to cure disorders in the 
lump j the same doctor who combats the gout in the toe, shall pretend 
to prescribe for a pain in the head; and he who at one time cures a 
consumption, shall at another give drugs for a dropsy. How absurd 
and ridiculous! This is being a mere jack of ^1 trades. Is the 
animal machine less complicated than a brass pin ? Not less than ten 
different hands are required to make a brass pin; and shall the body 
be set right by one single operator ? 

The English are sensible of the force of this reasoning; they have 
therefore one doctor for the eyes, another for the toes; they have their 
sciatica doctors, and inoculating doctors j they have one doctor who is 
modestly content with securing them from bugbites, and five hundred 
who prescribe for the bite of mad dogs. 

But as nothing pleases curiosity more than anecdotes of the great, 
however minute or trifling, I must present you, inadequate as my 
abilities are to the subject, with an account of one or two of those 
personages who lead in this honourable profession. 

The first upon the list of glory is'Doctor Richard Rock. This 
great man is short of stature, is fat, and waddles as he walks. He 
always wears a white three-tailed wig nicely combed and frizzled upon 
each cheek. Sometimes he carries a cane, but a bat never; it is 
indeed very remarkable that this extraordinary personage should never 
wear a hat, but so it is, a hat he never wears. He is usually drawn, 
at the top of his own bills, sitting in bis arm-chair, holding a little 
bottle between his finger and thumb, and surrounded with rotten 
teeth, nippers, pills, packets, and gallipots. No man can promise 
fairer or better than he; for,.« he observes, "Be your disorder never 
so far gone, be under nc uneasiness, make yourself quite easy, I can 
cure yon." 

The next in fame, though by some reckoned of equal pretensions, 
is Doctor Timothy Franks, living in the Old Bailey. As Rock is 
remarkably squab, his great rival Franks is remarkably tall. He was 
bom in the year of the Christian sera 1693, and is, while I now write, 
exactly sixty-eight years, three months, and four days old. Age, how¬ 
ever, has no ways impaired his usual health and vivacity; I am told he 
generally walks with his breast open. This gentleman, who is of a 
mixed reputation, is particularly remarkable for a becoming assurance. 
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which carrie.shim gently through Jife; for, except Doctor Rock, none 
are more blessed with the advantage of face than Doctor Franks. 

And yet the great have . their foibles as well as the little, f am 
almost ashamed to mention at.—Let the foibles of the great rest in 
peace.—Yet I must impart the whole.—These two great men are 
actually now at variance j like mere men, mere common mortals. 
Rock advises the world to beware of bog-trotting quacks j Franks 
retorts the wit and tlie sarcasm, by fixing on his rival the odious ap¬ 
pellation of Dumpling Dick. He calls the serious Doctor Rock, 
Dumpling Dick! What profanation ! Dumpling Dick! What a 
pity that the learned, who were born mutually to assist in enlightening 
the world, should thas differ among themselves, and make even the 
profession ridiculous! Sure the world is wide enough, at least, for two 
great personages to figure in ; men of science should leave controversy 
to the little world below them ; and then we might see Rock and 
Franks walking together, hand in hand, smiling onward to immortality. 
— Ob Quack Doctors. Essay xx. 


ij6.—THE INFURIATED CATS. • 

Brooke, 1706—1783. 

{He-nry Brooke, son of a dergyman, bom in Cavan, Ireland, in 1706, was educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin. He Vent to London in 1724 to study law, made the 
ac(|uaintancc of Swift and Pope, and other distinguished men, and published his 
first cfl'usiou, “ Univitsal Beauty: a Philosophical Poem, in Six Books,” in 1735 
and 1736. Thi-s was follou’ed by several tragedies, “ Gustavus Vasa” in 1739, and 
“The Earl of Essex” in 1749, being the best known, and a novel, “The Fool of 
Quality,” in 1766. This novel was very popular at the time, and was much admired 
by the Rev. i. Wesley. A new edition, with prefiice by Rev. C. Kingsley, appeared 
in 1859. Brooke, who obtained the [Xist of Barack-Master in Ireland died Oct. 10, 

>783-] 

Theke was a villager in Hampstead, about ten years of age, who had 
conceived an uncommon kindness for Ned, on account of his spright¬ 
liness, his wit, and good humour. TR this condoling friend be had 
imparted his grievances, and on him alon# he depended for execu¬ 
tion of tlie project proposed for redress.* 

On a certain moonless night they mustered four tame cats, and 
having bound some feuze round three or four inches of the extremity 
of each of their tails, they lodged them together in a bag and some¬ 
what after supper-time, when all the town was silent, they marched 

* For playing a trick upon Mr. Snaiki Ned had received chastisement both from 
Mr. Snarle and Mr. Fenton. 
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softly and cautiously to the house of Mr. Snarle. There Ned’s friend, 
witthis knife, dexterously picked away the putty from a pane of the 
window of a side chamber, where no light appeared; and having put 
lire to the feuze of each tail successively, they slipped their cals, one 
by one, in at the window; and again having pegged the pane into its 
place, they withdrew to a little distance to watch the issue. 

The poor cats remained silent, and universally inoffensive, while 
they felt no damage. But as soon as the fire had seized on their tails, 
they began to speak to you in a language wholly peculiar, as one 
would think, to sentiments and sounds of diabolical intention. 

Mr. and Mrs. Snarle had been jangling over the fire in an opposite 
parlour, when tlieir dispute was suddenly settled by this outcry, as 
they imagined, of a legion of infernals. They instantly started up, 
and cast a countenance of pale and contagious panic at each other. 
But George the footman, a strong and bold fellow, having just before 
entered on some business to his master, turned and run to the cham¬ 
ber from whence the peal came. He threw open the door with his 
wonted intrepidity j but this was as far as mortal courage could go : 
for the cats spying a passage whereby, as they conceived, they might 
fly from their pain, rushed suddenly and jointly on the face and breast 
of George, and back he fell, with a cry of terror and desperation. 
On, however, went the cats, and flying into the parlour, one fastened 
a claw in each che^k of Mr. Snarle j and, as his lady screamed out 
and clapt her hands before her face, another fastened with four fangs 
on her best Brussels head, and rent and tore away,after a lamentable 
manner. 

The chamber-maid .and cook hearing the uproar from the kitchen, 
were afraid to ascend, and still more afraid to stay below alone; they 
therefore crept softly and trembling upstairs. The torture the cats 
were in did not permit them to be attached to any single object. 
They had quitted Mr. and Mrs. Snarle, and now flew about the 
parlour, smashing, dashing, and overturning piers, glasses, and china, 
and whatever came in their ■y.py, as though it had been the veiy 
palace of Pandsemonium itself. 

George was again on his legs; his master and mistress had eloped 
from the parlour, and met the two maids in the middle of the entry. 
They concluded, nemine con. to get as speedily as they might from 
the ministers of darkness, and would willingly have escaped by the 
street-door; but, alas! this was not possible; one of the devils guarded 
the pass, and clinging to the great lock with all his talons, growled and 
yelled in the dialect of twenty infuriated cats. The stairs however 
remained open, and up they would have rushed, but were so enfeebled 
by' their fright, that it could not be done in the way of a race. 
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As they mounted by the help of the walls and the banisters, says 
Mrs. Snarle to her mate, in a languid and soft voice, “ My dear and my 
jewel, ’tis all along of you that I am thus haunt^pd ; your old friJlid, I 
find, makes no distinction of persons : and when he comes to take you 
home, as come he will, 'tis twenty to one but he takes me for com¬ 
pany.” “ Indeed, my angel,” cries Mr. Snarle, in a tone of like com¬ 
placence, “ I should much rather he would be pleased to take me single 
wherever it may be his good pleasure to carry me; for I know of 
nothing that I have done so heinous neither, to have one damnation 
heaped on the top of the other.” 

Having scaled as far as tlie dining-room, they all entered and bolted 
the door; and Mr. Snarle, opening a window, saw a large posse of 
neighbours who had gathered below. “ What is the matter. Sir ?” cried 
one of them; “ what is the meaning of this liorrible uproar and din ? 
one would think that hell was empty, and that all its inhabitants were 
come to keep carnival in your house.” 

“ O, a ladder ! a ladder,” cries Mr. Snarle; “ deliver us, good people, 
good Christian people ! a ladder, we beseech ye, a ladder, a ladder!” 
“ That indeed,” cries a wag, “ is the last good turn an honest fellow 
has occasion for.” 

The ladder was soon brought, and this panic-st*icken family were 
helped dow'ii, and charitably conducted to tlie great inn of St. George 
and the Dragon j where, with the help of sack-w'hey, warm-beds, and 
their remaining terrors, theysgot a hearty sweat, and were somewhat 
composed by ten o’clock next morning. They tlien got up, and 
having breakfasted on a pot of milled chocolate, they hurried to 
London, without adventuring to send to the haunted mansion for any 
cltange of clothes or linen; for they would rather have put on gar¬ 
ments that had been dipped in the blood of Nessus, than have touched 
anything in a house of which, with the furniture, plate, bedding, and 
other appurtenances, the devil, as they conceived, had taken legal and 
full possession. 

In truth, there was scarce an inhabitant of the w'hole town of 
Hampstead who differed in opinion on this head; insomuch that, as 
day after day began gradually to shut in, all people who had occasion 
to pass by the dwelling of the late ejected Mr. Snarle kept more and 
more aloof to the opposite side of the way, in proportion as their 
apprehensions increas^ with the darkness. And all things in the 
house remained as safe from depredation as though they had been 
guarded by a regiment of dragoons. 

Imaginary bowlings were heard by the whole neighbourhood, and 
still continued to issue from thence night by night; and it was as 
firmly believed, as it was currently reported, that while Mr, Snarle 
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made his escape through the window, Satan clawed off a collop from 
his posteriors, in earnest of his carcase in remainder on a future day. 

The cats, in the meantime, lived plentifully and at free cost on the 
cold meats which they found in the kitchen and larder; and, as the 
anguish of their tails was now no more remembered, they kept un¬ 
disturbed possession of their new acquisition; so that during their 
residence not even armouse was stirring .—The Fool Quality: or, the 
History oj Henry Earl of Morelarid. Chap. x. 


2*7.—THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

[Sir F. PiiLQR/iVE, 1788—i86i. 

[Francis Falgravr, of Jewish extraction, son of Meyer Cohen, bom in Ixindon, 
July, 1788, was educated in private. Dr. Montucci for some time directing his 
studies. In r8o,t he was article to a legal firm, in 1822 was employed by the 
Record Commission, and in 1827 was callri to the bar. On his marriage in 1823 
he changed his name from Cohen to Palgrave, the maiden name of his wife^s 
mother. At an early age he showed extraordinary ability, and speedily achieved a 
reputation for his researches and writings as an antiquarian. He contributed a 
“ History of England” to the “ Family Library” published in 1831. His “ History 
of the Rise and Progress of the English Commonwealth during the Anglo-Saxon 
Period,” appeared in 11832; the first volume of “The History of Normandy and of 
England” in 1851, and the second volume in 1857. The third and fourth volumes 
were published after his death in 1864, Sir Francis Palgrave, who was knighted in 
1832, and was appointed deputy-keeper of her Majesty’s Records in 1838, con- 
tributed to the quarterly reviews, and wrote nutfierous works in addition to those 
already noticed, and amongst others, “ Tmths and Fictions of the Middle Ages: 
the Merchant and the Friar,” published in 1837. His labours at the Record 
Office were most valuable, and he edited several volumes issued by the Record Com¬ 
mission. Sit Francis Palgrave died at Hampstead, July 6, 1861.] 

As the Normans were marshalled in three divisions, so they began 
the battle by simultaneous attacks upon three points of the English 
forces. Immediately before the Duke, rode Taillefer, the Minstrel, 
singing, with a loud and clear voice, the lay of Charlemagne and 
Roland, and the emprizes of the Paladins who liad fallen in tlie 
dolorous pass of j^pcevaux. 7 ’aillefer, as his guerdon, had craved 
permission to strike; the first'blow, for he was a valiant warrior, emula¬ 
ting the deedk which he sung : his appellation, “ Taillefer," is pro¬ 
bably to be considered not as his real name, laiR as an epithet derived 
ffom his strength and prowess; and he fully justified his demand, by 
transfixing the first Englishman whom hhattacked, and by felling the 
second to the ground. . The battle now became general, and raged 
with the greatest fury. The Normans advanced beyond the English 
lines, but |bey were driven back, and forced into a trench, where 
hdi^es and riders fell upon each other in fearful confusion. More 
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Normans were slain here, than in any other part of the field. The 
alarm spread; the light troops left in charge of the baggage and the 
.stores thought that all was lost, and were about tp take flight, but the 
fierce Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, the Duke’s half-brother, and who was 
better fitted for the shield than for the mitre, succeeded in reassuring 
them, and then, returning to tlie field, and rushing into that part 
where the battle was hottest, he fought as the stoutest of the warriors 
engaged in the conflict, directing their movements and inciting them 
to slaughter. 

From nine in the morning till tliree in the afternoon, the successes 
on either side were nearly balanced. The charges of the Norman 
cavalry gave them great advantage, but the English phalanx repelled 
their enemies; and the soldiers were so well protected by their targets, 
that the artillery of tlie Normans was long discharged in vain. The 
bowmen, seeing that they had failed to make any imprc.ssion, altered 
the direction of their shafts, and, instead of shooting point-blanjk, the 
flights of arrows were directed upwards, so that the points came down 
upon the heads of the men of England, and the iron shower fell with 
murderous effect. The Plnglish ranks were exceedingly distressed by 
the vollies, yet they still stood firm j and the Normans now employed 
a stratagem to decoy their opponents out of their entrenchments. A 
feigned retreat on their part, induced the English to pursue tliem with 
great heat. The Normans suddenly wheeled about, and a new and 
fiercer battle was urged. Ths field was covered with separate bands 
of foemeii, each engaged with one another. Here, the English 
yielded—there, they conquered. One English Thane, armed with a 
battleaxe, spread dismay amongst the Frenchmen. He was cut down 
by Roger de Montgomery. The Normans have preserved the name 
of the Norman baron, but that of the Englishman is lost in oblivien. 
Some other English Thanes are also praised, as having singly, and 
by their personsd prowess, delayed the ruin of their countrymen and 
country. 

At one period of the battle, the Norj^ans were neariy routed. The 
cry was raised, that the Duke was slain, ant^they began to fly in every 
direction. William threw off his helmet, and-galloping through the 
squadrons, rallied his barons, though not wtoout great difficulty. 
Harold, on his part, used every possible exertion, and was distingmsh^ 
as the most active and bravest amongst the soldiers in the host which 
he led on to destruction. A NdrrAan arrow wounded him in the left 
eyej he dropped from his steed in agony, andVas borne to the foot 
of the standard. The English began to give way, or, rather, to 
retreat to the standard as their rallying point. The Normans encircled * 
them, and fought desperately to reach this goal. Robert Fitz Ernest 
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had almost seized the banner, but he was killed in the attempt. 
William led his troops on, with the intention, it is said, of measuring 
his sword with Harold. He did encounter an English horseman, from 
whom -he received such a stroke upon his helmet that he was nearly 
brought to the ground. The Normans flew to the aid of their 
sovereign, and the bold Englishman was pierced by their lances. 
About the same tfftie, the tide of battle took a momentary turn. 
The Kentish men and East Saxons rallied, and repelled the Norman 
barons; but Harold was not amongst them 5 and William led on his 
troops with desperate intrepidity. In the thick crowd of the assailants 
and the assailed, the hoofs of the horses were plunged deep into the 
gore of the dead, and the dying. Gurtli was at the foot of the 
standard, without hope, but without fear—he fell by the falchion of 
William.—^I'be English banner was cast down, and the Gonfanon 
planted in its place, announced that William of Normandy was the 
Conqueror.- 

It was now late in the evening. The Engibh troops were entirely 
broken, yet no Englishman would surrender. The conflict continued 
in many parts of the bloody field, long after dark. The fugitives 
spread themselves over the adjoining country, then covered with wood 
and forest. Wherever the English could make a stand, they resisted; 
and the Normans confess that the great preponderance of their force, 
alone enabled them to obtain the victory .—The History of Normandy 
and of England. Vol. III. Chap. vi. §§ 12, 13. 


228.—VALLOMBROSA. 

[Fobsvth, 1763—1815. 

[Joseph Forsyth, son of a merchant, born at Elgin, Feb. 18, 1763, was educated at 
the grammar-school in his native place, and the University of Aberdeen. He 
repaired to London, and for many years conducted a school at Newington Butts, 
from which he was compelled to retire on account of ill-health. At the conclusion 
of the peace of Amiens he went to Italy, and on the breaking out of war was taken 
prisoner at Turin, May 25,1^33, nor was he released till the peace in 1814, arriving 
in England in May of that year. Though be paid riiree visits to Scotland, his time 
was spent chiefly amongst his books, and at the reading room of the British Museum, 
and he died in Ifondon, Sept. 20, 1813. With the hope of inducing Napoleon to 
liberate him on account of his literary labours, he collected his notes on his tour in 
Italy, and had them published in 18*3 in England, under die title, "Remarks on 
Antiquities, Arts, and Lettera during an Excursion in. Italy, in the years 1802 and 
1803."] • 

This grand solitude, which was first called Acqua Bella from the beauty 
.'ofits stream, takes its present name from a valley; but the abbey itsehf 
stands in an amphitheatre of hills j an amphitheatre so accurately 
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described by Milton that, I am confident, the picture in his mind was 
only a recollection of VaUombrosa : 

—Which crowns with her enclosure green. 

As with a rural mound, the champaign h^ 

Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild. 

Access denied; and over-head up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 

A sylvan scene: and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. 

The intermediate approaches to the abbey are planted in the open 
parkish style, and finely contrast witli the black girdle of forest roimd 
it. The abbey is a large, loose pile of various construction, and regular 
only in one front. Why is no convent to be fomid absolutely regular ? 
Surely one quadrangle might be made sufficient for all the wants of a 
few monks. Allot three sides to their cells, the fourth to the general 
offices, refectory, library, &c., and insulate the church in the middle of 
the court; then would the result be cloisteral, connected, uniform; 
Religion surrounded with her votaries j the tabernacle in the bosom of 
the camp. 

Being introduced by a letter to- the abbot, and accompanied by the 
brother of tw'o Vallombrosans, I met here a very kind reception. Those 
amiable men seem to study hospitality as a profession. People of all 
ranks and religions are equaily welcome, and entertained without 
either officiousness or neglect. Though the monks then resident were 
but fourteen in number, their famig/ia, including novices, lay-brethren, 
menials, and workmen, exceeded a hundred. In summer the 
Foresteria of the abbey is usually full of strangers, and during the 
winter half-year all the indigent neighbours flock hither for their daily 
loaf. 

Such indiscriminate hospitality is, however, but the virtue of bar¬ 
barous society. Baneful to industry and independence, it feeds poor 
men, but it keeps them poor; it givpi them a lodging, but it weans 
them from home. Not that I grudge this jich community the means- 
of being so bountiful; 1 rather grudge it the youth,, the talents, and the 
active powers which the Institution entombs t I grudge it the very 
virtues of the men whom I found here. Those virtues tend only to 
palliate its defects, and correct its general influence by the good which- 
they do in detail. 

These excellent men bring economy to the aid of beneficence. 
While they give bread to hundreds, to ffiemselves they allow but the 
modest stipend of eighteen crowns a year: yet the revenues of the 
abbey are about 40,000 crowns. Its fattorias are palaces, its farms 
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are highly cultivated, and its tenantry wealthy j while the Institution, 
by maintaining the same unalterable plan, and training all its members 
to tfie same habits, secures itself from the misgovernment which a 
private inheritance is occashmaily exposed to. The private gentleman, 
perhaps, spends his income more profitably to the public revenue. His 
rents do not return so directly as the monk’s into the mass of the people, 
which is the ultimate destination of all property; but they return 
through more taxable channels, through cellars and shops. 

Here is a museum containing some curious objects connected with 
the place; an astonishing variety of mushrooms all natives of Vallom- 
brosa, painted by Don Tozzi, and two elephants’ skulls, which were 
dug up in these mountains, and are referred by some to the passage of 
Annibal, by others to tlie same causes that have lodged such fossils in 
many parts of Europe. I remarked several immense port-folios, in 
which tliey pretend that a monk has collected every Madonna yet en¬ 
graved since the origin of the art. Such are the collections on which 
the misers and little minds of a convent turn the accumulating passion, 
when debarred from money. Here, too, are preser\ ed all the pastoral 
staves that the abbots have borne .since Gualberti founded the order. 
The first, a plain black stick, had its head formed like a T; the next 
head resembled an*adze; the next an adze without its pole; and the 
rest in succession bent gradually into a crozier. In the same crooked 
manner did the abbots themselves, from .subsisting on the charity of a 
few nuns, creep into tep-itory, lordship, awd jurisdiction. 

On one of the clifls is a monastery in miniature, called the Paradisino, 
which commands a distant view of Florence, the vale, and the sea. The 
rooms are covered with a multitude of wretched engravings, which we 
were obliged to praise, as their reverend collector was bur guide. The 
-chapel contains some pictures of Del Sarto, and among the.se a beautiful 
accident of art. Andrea, having four large saints to paint on the altar- 
piece, was embarrassed by a panel which divided them into pairs. To 
cover this defect he carelessly rubbed two cherubs on the board, and 
was suiprized to find these children of chance far more admirable than 
their principals. 

It was here that Don Hugford, a monk of English extraction, revived 
the art of Scagliuola. This art ^d been confined to the unitation of. 
inanimate objects, until his improvements gave it the chiaroscuro 
necessary to landscape and the human figure. I remarked at Vallom- 
brosa that all Hugford’s pictures are cracked in the outlines, and, on my 
return to Florence, I mentioned this defect to Stoppioni, who is 
Hugford’s descendant in the art. Stoppioni imputed it to au improper 
oil used in the first method; as no such flaws appear in his own works, 
or iq those of his master Gori. 
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Scagliuola, though its materials be different, seems to bear in its 
effects some analogy to the ancient Encaustic. It resists the actign of 
the air, it gives solidity to colour, and the selenite, though inserted 
like mosaic, is not so subject to dissototibn.-' ;Of the ancient Encaustic 
no remains have escaped: the art itself is lost.' ■ Reiffestein, Quatremere, 
Requeno, and some otlier Spaniards, have lately attempted its recovery; 
but, like Count Caylus and Bachelier, they giv^ us a multitude of 
methods for want of the one sought— Remains on jintiquilies, Arts, 
and Letters during an Excursion in Italy, in the Years 1802-3. 
pp. 79-84. 


2*9.—EMIGRATION. 

[Rev. S. Smith, 1771—1845; 

[SyBVEV Smith, born at Woodford, in Essex, in 1771, received his education at Win¬ 
chester School and New College, Oxford, and having taken orders became curate of 
Araesbury, Wiltshire. He soon after went to Edinburgh, where he remained five 
years, and was one of the promoters of the “ Edinburgh Review," which appeared in 
Oct., 1802. He took up his residence in London in 1803, and having hdd several 
preferments in the Church, was appointeil one of the Canons Residentiary of St. 
Paul’s in 1831. His chief works are “Six Sermons," puUished at Edinburgh in 
1800; “Peter Plymley’s Letters” in 1807; “Sermons” in 1809; various letters, 
political pamphlets, and sermons. His contributions to the “ Edinburgh Review” 
were collected and, with other writings, republished in 1839. 

1845, iuid a memoir by his daughter appeared in 1855.] 

As for Emigration, every man, of course, must determine for himself. 
A carpenter under 30 years of age, who finds himself at Cincinnati 
with an axe over his shoulder, and ten pounds in his pocket, will get 
rich in America, if the change of climate does not kill him. So will 
a farmer who emigrates early with some capital. But any person with 
tolerable prosperity here had better remain where he is. There are 
considerable evils, no doubt, in England: but it would be madness 
not to admit, that it is, upon the whole, a veiy happy countiy,—and 
we are much mistaken if the next se years will not bring with it a 
great deal of internal improvement. Tlje country has long been 
groaning under the evils of the greatest foreign war we were ever 
engaged in; and we are just beginning to look again into our home 
affairs. Political economy has made an astonishing progress since they 
were last investigated j and eveiy session of Parliament brushes off 
some of the cobwebs and dust of our ancestors. The Apprentice 
Laws have been swept away; the absurd nonsense of the Usury Laws 
wiU probably soon follow; Public -^ucation and Saving Banks have 
been the invention of these last ten years j and the strong fortress of 
Bigotry has been rudely assailed. Then, with all itt defects, we have 
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a Patiiameot of inestimable value. If there be a place in any country 
where 500 well educated men can meet together and talk with 
impunity of public affairs, and if what they say is published, that 
country must improve. It is not pleasant to emigrate into a country 
of changes and revolution, the size and integrity of whose empire no 
man can predict. 

The Americans j,re a very sensible, reflecting people, and have con¬ 
ducted their affairs extremely well j but it is scarcely possible to con¬ 
ceive that such an empire should very long remain undivided, or that 
the dwellers on the Columbia should have common interest with the 
navigators of the Hudson and the Delaware. 

England is, to be sure, a very expensive country; but a million of 
millions has been expended in making it habitable and comfortable; 
and this is a constant source of revenue, or, what is the same thing, a 
constant diminution of expense to every man living in it. The price 
an Englishman pays for a turnpike road is not equal to the tenth part 
of what the delay would cost him without a turnpike. The New 
River Company brings water to every inhabitant of Loudon at an 
infinitely less price than he could dip for it out of the Thames. No 
country, in fact, is so expensive as one which human beings are just 
beginning to inhabit;—.where tliere are no roads, no bridges, no skill, 
no help, no combination of powers, and no force of capital. 

How, too, can any man take upon himself to say, that he is so 
indifferent to his, country that he will >not begin to love it intensely, 
when he is 5000 or 6000 miles from it ? And what a dreadful disease 
Nostalgia must be on the banks of the Missouri! Severe and painful 
poverty will drive us all anywhere : but a wise man should be quite 
sure he has so irresistible a plea, before he ventures on the Great or 
the Little Wabash. He should be quite sure that he does not go there 
from ill-temper—or to be pitied—or to be regretted—or from igno¬ 
rance of what is to happen to him—or because he is a poet—but 
because he has not enough to eat here, and is sure of abundance 
where he is going.— jlmerica.^ Edinburgh Review, 1818. 


230.—THE BENEVOLENT MISER. 

[Rev. G. Crabbe, 1734—183s. 

[George Crabbe, bom at Aldborough, SufToIk, Dec. 24, 1754, was apprenticed to a 
surgeon in 1768, but having literary tastesj quitted the profession and repaired to 
^Uhdon in 1780. Having suifered great privations, he applied to Edmund Burke, 
whose introduction Dodsley was induced to publish “ The Library,” in 
.Edmund Burke took great interest in the young poet, and invited him to reside 
, in.f|^mnrifirlr1 By his advice he was ordain^ in 1782, and he was appointed 
chaplain to the Duke of Rutland, and went, >» >785, to reside at Belvoir Castl^ 
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which he left in 1785, to reside at a living given him by Lord Thurlow. His poem, 
“ The Newspaper,” appeared in 1785; “The Parish Register,” in *807 j "The 
Borough,” in 1810; and his “ Tales of the Hall,” in 1819. The later years of his 
life were spent at Trowbridge, of which he was rector, and here he died, Feb. 3, 
1831. Jeflrey, who calls him “the satirist of low life,” remarks, “ Mr. Ctabbe is 
“ distinguished from all other poets, both by the choice of his subjects, and by his 
“ manner of treating them. All his persons are taken from the lower ranks of 
“ life; and all his scenery from the most ordinary and femiliar objects of nature and 
“ art .... By the mere force of his art, and the noVdty ofliis style, he compels us 
“ to attend to objects that are usually neglected, and to enter into feelings from which 
“ we are, in general, but too eager to escape" j and then trusts to nature for the efiect 
“ of the representation.”] 

Leave now our streets, and in yon plain behold 
Those pleasant Seats for the reduced and old ; 

A merchant’s gift, whose wife and children died. 

When he to saving all his powers applied; 

He wore his coat till bare was every thread. 

And with the meanest fare his body fed. 

He had a female cousin, who with care , 

Walk’d in his steps, and learn’d of him to spare; 

With emulation and success they strove. 

Improving still, still seeking to iihprove. 

As if that useful knowledge they would gain— 

How little food would human life sustain: 

No pauper came their table’s crumbs to crave j 
Scraping they lived, 4 >ut not a scrap they gave: 

When beggars saw the frugal Merchant pass. 

It moved their pity, and they said, “ Alas! 

“ Hard is thy late, my brother,” and they felt 
A beggar’s pride as they that pity dealt. 

The dogs, who learn of man to scorn tli# poor. 

Bark’d him away from every decent door; 

While they who saw him bare, but thought him ricli. 

To show respect or scorn, they knew not which. 

But while our Merchant s^m’d so base and mean. 

He had his wanderings, sometime|, " not unseen 
To give in secret was a favourite act. 

Yet more than once they took him in the fact: 

To scenes of various woe he nightly went. 

And serious sums in healing misery spent 7 
Oft has he cheer’d the wretched, at a rate 
For which he daily might have dined on plate; 

He has been seen—his hair all silver-white. 

Shaking and shining—as he stole by night. 

To feed unenvied on his still delight. 
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A twofold taste he had} to give and spare, 
fioth were his duties, and had equal care j 
It was his joy, to sit alone and fast. 

Then send a widow and Jier boys repast: 

Tears in his eyes would, spite of him, appear. 

But he from other eyes has kept the tear: 

All in a wint’ry ^ht from far he came. 

To soothe the soriitws of a snflfering dame j 
'V^hose husband rdbb'd him, and to whom he meant 
i^lhg’ring, but reforming punishment; 

Home then he walk’d, and found his anger rf%. 

When fire and rushlight met his troubled eyes} 

But these extinguish'd, and his prayer address’d 
To Heaven in hope, he calmly sank to rest. 

His seventieth year was pass’d, and then was seen 
A building rising on tlie northern green; 

There was no blinding all his neighbours’ eyes, 

Or surely no one would have seen it rise: 

Twelve rooms contiguous stood, and six were near. 

There men were placed, and sober matrons here; 

There svere behind small useful gardens made. 

Benches before, and trees to give them shade j 
In the first room were seen, above, below, 

Some marks of taste, a few attempts at show; 

'I’he founder’s picture and his arms were there 
(Not till he left us), and an elbow'd chair; 

There, ’mid these signs of his superior place. 

Sat the mild ruler of this humble race. 

Within the row are men who strove in vain. 

Through years of trouble, wealth and ease to gain; 

Less must they have than an appointed sum. 

And freemen been, or hither must not come; 

They should be decent, and command respect 
(Though needing fortune), whom these doors protect. 
And should for thirty dismal years have tried 
For peace unfelt and competence denied. 

Strange! that o’er men thus train’d in sorrow’s school. 
Power must be held, and they must live by rule; 

Infirm, corrected by misfortunes, old. 

Their habits settled and their passions cold; 

Of health, wealth, power, and worldly cares bereft. 

Still must they not at lib^y be left; 
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There must be one to rule them, to restrain 
And guide the movements of his erring train. 

If then control imperious, check severe. 

Be needed where such reverend men appear; 

To what would youth, without such checks, aspire. 
Free the wild wish, uncurb’d the strong desire ? 

And where (in collie or in cunp) thef found 
The heart ungovem’d and thdihand unbound ? 

His house endow’d, the generous man ream’d 
All power to rule, nay power of dioice decli^d; 

He and the female saint survived to view 
Their work complete, and bade the world adieu!’ 
■The Borough. Letter XIII. The Alms-House and Trustees. 


a31.—LONELINESS. 

[Rev. C. J. Vaughan, P.D. l 8 ij . 

[Charles John Vauohan, son of a clergyman at Leicester, bom about 1817, received 
his education at Rugby, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 06 which he was elected 
Fellow. Having irerformed parochial duty, he was appointed head master of Harrow 
in 1844. The school prosjiered greatly under his direction, and he resigned the 
head mastership in 1859. Pr. Vaughan, who had refused the offer of the bishopric 
of Peterborough, in ]8to was appeinted Vicar of Doncaster, and in 1869 Master of the 
Temple. He has published .several volumes ot sermons and discourses, the best known 
being “ Sermons in the Cha|)el of 1 larrow School,” in 1847-53 j “ Nine Sermons 
Preached at Harrow,” in 1849 > “ Personality of the Tempter, and other Sermons,” 
in 1851 j “Memorials of Harrow Sundays: a Selection of .Sermons Preached in 
the Chapel of Harrow School,” in i8fio; “Lessons of Life and Godliness: a 
Selection of Sermons Preached in Doncaster Church,” and " The Book and the 
Life: Four Sermons Preached before the University of Cambridge in November, 
1862,” in 1862 ; “ Lectures on the Revelation of St. John,” in 1863; “Church of 
the First Days: Lectures on the Acts,” in 1865 ; and “ Characteristics of Qirist’s 
Teaching,” in 1866.] 

Loneliness. It has many senses, in^rd and outward. 

I. There is, first, what I may call the ^neliness of simple solitude. 
"We who lead a very busy life, who know not what it is from early 
morning till late evening to have (as it is sometimes expressed) a mo¬ 
ment that we can call our own, a moment in which we can feel that 
the load is really removed and that we are free to enjoy ourselves for 
enjoyment’s sake, can scarcely perhaps enter into the thought of the 
oppressiveness of solitude. To us it is a luxury to be alone: silence, much 
more, repose, is health to us and revival; and these things are a.ssociated 
in our mind with solitude. So difi^nt is it to look upon solitude 
from a life of business and intermixture with the world, and to look 
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upon it from within the four walls of a sick-room or a prison. Solitude 
whicl^ is first voluntary, and secondly occasional, is but half solitude. 
Solitude which we fly to as a rest, and can exchange at will for society 
which we love, is a widely different thing from that solitude which is 
either the consequence of bereavement or the punishment of crime; 
that solitude from which we cannot escape, and which |)erhaps is asso¬ 
ciated with bitter or femorseful recollections. From such solitude a 
merciful Providence has as yet kept you. And yet even you may have 
known something of a compulsory solitude. Now and then an illness 
severer than usual has confined you in these days of youth to a sick-room, 
where you have been almost as much cut otf from the companions of 
school as from the tenderer solaces of a loving home. At such times 
have you not felt a heavy demand made upon your cheerfulness and 
contentment ? Have you not found disagreeable reflections and painful 
(even if imaginary) forebodings more powerful with you than visions 
of hope, than thoughts of thankfulness ? At all events, a little later in 
life, you will know these things well. When, for example, a young- 
man first finds himself established as the master of a dwelling which is 
all his own ; his lodgings, it may be, his chambers, or even his college- 
rooms; amidst some feelings of agreeable independence, and of 
freedom from intrusion or disturbance, there are times when he cannot 
suppress a sense of isolation and desolateness, and would give the world 
to be again as he once was, the object of care, of thought, and affection, 
to others around and abnve him. HoW strong in after years is the 
memory of such marked feelings of loneliness! How do we continue 
to associate them, as freshly as at the moment of their occurrence, with 
the sounds and images of the time and place; the hour of the day or 
evening, the ringing of a bell or the monotonous movement of a clock, 
the aspect of an opposite house, or the dull rainy weather which 
seemed to be more than outward! And if, according to the frequent 
changes of life in this generation, any one of you should ever be called 
upon to exchange his very country for a distant home; if in the pursuit 
of fortune, or at the call of proCqssional duty, he should be required to 
leave home and friends behpd him, and go he knows not whither, to 
return he knows not when; what a sense will he have of the meaning 
of the word now uttered, loneliness j the loneliness, if not strictly of 
solitude, yet of separation, of severance, of isolation ! How will he 
find that there may be such a thing as solitude even amongst numbers; a 
solitude madeeven njore complete by the very presence of an unsympa- 
thizipg crowd ! ,What a life-long recollection will he retain of that 
trying moment, when the last words have been spoken and the last 
farewell exchanged, when the removal of the gangway has finally 
separated, between the going and the staying, the deck crowded with 
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the one and the shore with the other, and the ship itself has gathered 
up its wings for flight! What an impression will he have thenwf the 
religious trial of solitude; how it reveals to us, as in a moment, what 
manner of spirit we are of, whether we have any root, any vitality, in 
ourselves, or are only the creatures of society and of circumstance, 
found out at once and convicted by the application of the individual 
touchstone! 

3 . Again, there is the loneliness of sorrow. Is not loneliness the 
prominent feeling in all deep .sorrow ? Is it not the feeling of loneliness 
which gives its sting to bereavement, to the loss of friends ? Not, of 
course, in those minor losses which, though we may feel them at the 
time, yet do not permanently affect our lives; but in bereavements 
which deserve the name, the loss (and more especially the early loss) 
of a sister or mother, in later life the loss of a wife or husband, is not 
the loneliness of heart consequent upon it the heaviest and bitterest 
part of the sorrow; is it not this which deprives all after joy of its chief 
zest, and reduces life itself to a colourless and level landscape ? 

3 . Again, there is the loneliness of a .sen.se of sin. Whatever 
duties may lie upon us towards other men, in our innermost relation to 
God we are and must be alone. And we may say what we will against 
the .seltishness of some men’s religion; against tfie habit, too much 
fostered doubtless by some, of scrutinizing evwy affection and feeling 
with a minuteness and an anxiety which at last becomes morbid and 
dangerous; but. after all, tSe foundations of every really Christian 
life are laid deep in the individual consciousness: a Christian hope is 
the result of transactions essentially secret between the soul and Gpd; 
and the first of these is that awakening of a .sense of sin w-hich is the 
first office, as we believe, of the Holy Spirit in His mission to the indi¬ 
vidual as in His mission to the world. When the sense of sin is 
heavy upon us, how incapable is it of anything but solitude ! A man 
trying to get rid of it rushes into society : many do thus get lid of it, 
but is it well with them ? One who knows what it is will not desire 
to get rid of it. Even in its first anxieties and miseries he recognizes, 
however remotely and indistinctly, a prospect of good. Even then he 
would not part with it, cost him what it may, for all his former 
security and thoughtlessness. But he finds that, if he would qpt stifle 
the sense of sin, to his endless ruin, he must be tolerant of this inward 
loneliness; he must be careful how he talks of it to his best friend: in 
the very telling of his fears and self-reproaches lies a risk of dissipating 
the one and blunting the other: a mistajren kindness makes his friend 
palliate them, makes him try to heal the hurt slightly even while 
speaking of the true Physician : and besides, in the very telling there 
is a risk of evil, of conveying wrong impressions, of parading humility, 

N N 3 
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of saying things for the sake of having them denied, of substituting the 
sympathy of man for the confidence of God. No times are more 
truly niiserable than those which follow upon such attempts to get rid 
of the, loneliness within. God is our proper refuge at such times; 
but then He must be our one refuge : we must be content with Him : 
every hour, every few moments, really spent before Him under the 
pressure of the burden of our own siiis, is a season of true and solid 
relief: it enables us to bear on, sometimes it makes us of a cheerful 
countenance, telling, without mistake and without peril, of the progress 
of the work witliiu. 

And if such be the loneliness of repentance, what must be the lone¬ 
liness of remorse, which is repentance without God, without Christ, 
and therefore without hope ; the sense of sin unconfessed and unfor¬ 
saken, only felt as a weight, a burden, and a danger! If repentance 
is loneliness, remorse is desolation. Repentance makes us lonely 
towards man; remorse makes us desolate towards God. That is indeed 
to be alone, when (to use the inspired figure) not only earth is iron, 
but also heaven brass. From such loneliness may God in His mercy 
save us ail through His Son Jesus Christ.— Memoriah of Harrow 
Sundays. A Selection of Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harrow 
School. Sermon JiVlI. Isaiah Ixiii. 3. “ I have trodden the wine¬ 
press alone.” 


132.—CHARACTERS OF THF. MEMBERS OF THE CLUB AT THE 
TRUMPET. 

[Sir R. STEEtE, 1671—1729. 

[Ricmird Steele, bom in Dublin in 1671, his father being secretary to the Duke of Or¬ 
mond, was in 1692 sent to the Charter-house, where he had Addison for a schoolfellow. 
He proceeded to Merton College, Oxford, but did not take his degree. He enlisted in the 
Horse Guards, rose to the rank of captain, married a rich widow in 1704, was appointed 
Gazetteer in 1706, and Gentleman Usher to Prince George, and to the Stamp Office, 
in 1710. His first wife died soon after the marriage, and Sep. 9,1707, he took a second, 
Mary Scurlock, of Welsh extraction. They seem to have lived extravagantly, which 
brought Sfeele to the verge of ruin. Taking part in the political contests of the 
time,hebe«ime involved in a vontroversy with Swift. Heobtaineda seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, and felling under displeasure on account of his pamphlet, “The Crisis," 
he was expelled the House of Commons, but was restored to fevour on the 
accession of Queen Anne, obtained an appointment in the Royal Household, was 
elected member for Boroughbridge, and was knighted. In 1717 he was nominated 
one of the commissioners of forfeited estates in Scotland; lost his second wife in 
1718; and his health failing, retired into Wales, and died at Llangunnor, Sep. 21, 
1729. His first work, “The Christian Hera,” a religious book, appeared in 1701; 
the comedy of “ The Funeral; or Grief a la Mod^” ini702; “The Tender Husband; 
or, the Accomplished Fools,” in 1703; “ The Lying Lover,” in 1704; and the best 
qf his comedies, “The Conscious livers,” in 1722. His feme tests chiefly on his 
contributions to “The Tatler,” which he esablished April 12, 1709; to “The 
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Spectator/’commenced Marclf I, 1711: to “The Guardian,” in 1713; and to other 
periodicals. Dr. Nathan Drake* remarks : “ The acquisition of a popular relish for 
“ elegant literature, may be dated, indeed, from the period of the publication oJ'The 
“ Tatlerto the progress of this new-formed desire, the ‘ Spectator ’ and ‘ Guardian ’ 
“ gave fresh acceleration; nor has the impulse which was thus received for a moment 
“ ceased to spread and propagate its influence through every rank of British society. 
“ To these papers, in the department of polite letters, we may ascribe the following 
“ great and never-to-be-forgotten obligations. They, it may be affirmed, first pointed 
“ out, in a popular way, and with insinuating address, the*best authors of dassical 
“ antiquity and of modem times, and infused into the public mind an enthusiasm 
“ for their beauties; they, calling to their aid the colouring of humour and imagina- 
“ tion, efiectudly detected the sources of bad writing, and exposed to never-dying 
“ ridicule the puerilities and meretricious decorations of False wit and bloated com- 
“ position; they first rendered critidsm familiar and pleasing to the general taste, 
"and excited that curiosity, that acuteness and precision, which have since enabled 
“ so many classes of readers to enjoy, and to appreciate with judgment, the various 
“ productions of genius and learning.”] 


Ilalvn srnectuti magnam graliam, qua mihi sermonis aviditalem auxil, potionis et cibi 
sustulit. Toll, de Sen. 

I am much beholden to old age, which has increased my eagerness for conversation, in 
proportion as it has iessenetl my appetites of hunger and thirst. 

Sheer-lane, February 10. 

Ajter having applied my mind with more than ordinary attention to 
my studies, it is my usual custom to relax and untend it in the con¬ 
versation of such as are rather easy than shining coinp.iiiions. This I 
find particularly necessary for me before 1 retire to rest, in order to 
draw my slumbers upon me by degrees, and fall asleep insensibly. 
This is the particular use I make of a set of heavy honest men, with 
whom I have passed many hours with much indolence, though pot 
with great pleasure. Their conversation is a kind of preparative for 
sleep; it takes the mind down from its abstractions, leads it into the 
familiar traces of thought, and lulls it into that state of tranquillity, 
which is the condition of a thinking man, when he is but half awake. 
After this, my reader will not be surprised to hear the account, which 
I am about to give of a club of my own contemporaries, among whom 
I pass two or three hours every evenhtg. This I look upon as taking 
my first nap before I go to bed. The truth of it is, I should think 
myself unjust to posterity, as welt as to the society at the Trumpet,f 
of which I am a member, did not I in some part of my writings give 
an account of the persons among whom I have passed almost a sixth 
part of my time for these last forty years. Our club consisted origi¬ 
nally of fifteen; but, partly by the severity of the law in arbitrary 
times, and partly by the natural effects of old age, we are at present 
reduced to a third part of that number : in which, however, we have 


* Physician and author, born in 1766; died June 7, i8j6. f Apublic-house in Shire-lane. 
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this consolation, that the best company is said to consist of five per¬ 
sons. I must confess, besides the afore-mentioned benefit which I 
meet With in the conversation of this select society, I am not the less 
pleased with the company, in that I find myself the greatest wit 
among them, and am heard as their oracle in all points of learning 
and difficulty. 

Sir Geoffrey Notch, who is the oldest of the club, has been in pos¬ 
session of the right hand chair time out of mind, and is the only man 
among us that has the liberty of stirring the fire. This our foreman 
is a gentleman of an ancient family, that came to a great estate some 
years before he had discretion, and run it out in hounds, horses, and 
. cock-fighting; for which reason he looks upon himself as an honest, 
worthy gentleman, who has had misfortunes in the world, and calls 
every thriving man a pitiful upstart. 

Major Matchlock is the next senior, who served iu the last civil 
wars, and has all the battles b)> heart. He docs not think any actions 
in Europe worth talking ot^ since the fight of Alarston-moor j and 
every night tells us of his having been knocked off his horse at the 
rising of the London apprentices j for which he is in great esteem 
among u^. 

Honest old Dick Heptile is the third of our society. He is a good- 
natured indolent man, who speaks little himself, but laughs at our 
jukes; and brings his young nephew along with him, a youth of 
eighteen years old, to show him good company, and give him a taste 
of the world. This young felbw sits generally silent; but whenever 
he opens his mouth, or laughs at any thing that passes, he is constantly 
toW by his uncle, after a jocular manner, “ Ay, ay. Jack, you young 
men think us fools; but we old men know you are." 

The greatest wit of our company, next to myself, is a Bencher of 
the neighbouring Inn, who in his youth frequented the ordinaries 
about Chariug-cross, and pretends to have been intimate with Jack 
Ogle. He has about ten distichs of Hudibras without book, and never 
leaves the club until be has applied tlieni all. If any modem wit be 
mentioned, or any town-frolic spoken of, he shakes his head at the 
duhiess of the present age, ahd tells us a story of Jack Ogle. 

For my own part, I am esteemed among them, because they see I 
am something respected by others; though at the same time I under¬ 
stand by their behaviour, that I am considered by them as a man of 
a great deal of learning, but no knowledge of the world; insomuch, 
that the. Major sometimes, in the height of his military pride, calls me 
the Philosopher; and Sir Geoffiey, no longer ago than last night, upon 
a dispute what day of the month it was then in Holland, pulled his 
pipe out of his mouth, and cried, " "What does the scholar say to it ?” 
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Our club meets precisely at six o'clock in the evening ; but I did not 
come last night until half an hour after seven, by which mgans I 
escaped the battle of Naseby, which the Major usually begins at about 
three quarters after six : I found also, that my good friend the Bencher 
had already spent three of his distichs; and only waited an oppor¬ 
tunity to hear a sermon spoket^ of, that he might introduce the couplet 
where “ a stick” rhymes to “ ecclesiastic.” At tny entrance into the 
room, they were naming a red petticoat and a cloak, by which I found 
that the Bencher had been diverting them with a story of Jack Ogle. 

I had no sooner taken my seat, but Sir Geoffrey, to show his good 
will towards me, gave me a pipe of his own tobacco, and stirred up 
the fire. I look upon it as a point of morality, to be obliged by those 
who endeavour to oblige me ; and therefore, in requital for his kind¬ 
ness, and to set the conversation a-going, I took the best occasion I 
could to put him upon telling us the story of old Gantlett, which he 
always does w'ith very particular concern. He traced up his descent 
on both sides for several generations, describing his diet and manner 
of life, with his .several battles, and particularly that in which he fell. 
I'his Gantlett was a game cock, upon whose head the knight, in his 
youth, had won five hundred pounds, and lost two thousand. This 
iiattirally set the Major upon the account of EdgeHill fight, and ended 
in a duel of Jack Ogle’s. 

Old Reptile was extremely attentive to all that was said, though it 
was the same he had heard Cvery night for these tw'euty years, and 
upon all occasions winked upon his nephew to mind what passed. 

This may suffice to give the world a taste of our inqocent conver¬ 
sation, which we spun out until about ten of the clock, when iffy 
maid came with a lantern to light me home. I could not but reflect 
with my.self, as I was going out, upon the talkative humour of old 
men, and the little figure which that part of life makes in one who 
cannot employ his natural propensity in discourses which would make 
him venerable. I must own, it makes me very melancholy in com¬ 
pany, when I hear a young man begin,4 stoiy; and have often observed, 
that one of a quarter of an hour long in man of five-and-twenty, 
gathers circumstances every time he tells it, until it grows into a long 
Canterbury tale of two hours by lliat time he is threescore. 

The only way of avoiding such a trifling and frivolous old age is, to 
laj' up in our way to it such stores of knowledge and observation, as 
may make us useful and agreeable in our declining years. The mind 
of man in a long life will become a magazine of wisdom or folly, and 
will consequently discharge itself in something impertinent or improving. 
For which reason, as there is nothing more ridiculous than an old 
trifling story-teller, so there is nothing more venerable than one who 
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has turned his experience to the entertainment and advantage of 
mankind. 

In short, we, who are in the last stage of life, and are apt to indulge 
ourselves in talk, ought to consider, if wlrat we speak be worth being 
heard, and endeavour to make our discourse like that of Nestor, which 
Homer compares to the flowing of hoi^y for its sw'eetness. 

I am afraid I shaK be thought guilty of this excess I am speaking of, 
when I cannot conclude without observing that Milton certainly 
thought of this passage in Isomer, when, in his description of an 
eloquent spirit, he says, 

“ His tongue dropp’d manna.” 

—The Taller. No. 132. Saturday, Feb. ir, 1709-10. 


233.—CLOVERNOOK AND ITS INN. 

[D. Jerkold, 1803—1858. 

[Douglas Jerrold, born in London, Jan. 3, 1803, served a short time in the navy, 
was apprenticed to a printer, and first became known as the successful author of 
the drama “ Black-Eyed Susan,” brought out in 1829. which was followed by 
“ The Rent’ Day.” For a number of years he amtributed to periodicals and 
newspapers, wrote some novels, and several pieces for the stage. He joined the staff 
of Punch, to which he edntributed “ Punch|^ Letters to his Son,” “ The Caudle 
Lectures,” &c., when it was established in 1841, and for many years edited LlnyiFs 
Weekly Newspaper. His most po{>ular works are “Men of Character,” which 
appeared in “ Blackwood’in 1838; “ A Man made of Money,” in i849;and“Thc 
Chronicles of Clovernook,” in 1846. “ The Bubbles of a Day,” in 1842, and “ Time 
Works Wonders,” product in 1843, were his most successful comedies. His con¬ 
versational powers and quickness of repartee were very great. Douglas Jerrold diet! 
at Kilburn, JuneS, 1857. His son, William Blanchard Jerrold, published “ Life and 
Remains of Douglas Jerrold,” in 1859; and “Douglas Jerrold’s Wit and Humour,” 
1862.] 

We have yet no truthful map of England. No offence to the pub¬ 
lishers ; but the verity must Jf/s uttered. We have pored and pon¬ 
dered, and gone to our sheets with weak, winking eyes, having vainly 
searched, we cannot trust ourselves t0 4>ay how many hundred maps of 
our beloved land, for the exact whereabout of Clovernook. We cannot 
find it. More: we doubt—so imperfect are all the maps—if any 
man can drop his finger on the spot, can point to the blessed locality 
of that most blissful village. He could as easily show to us the 
hundred of Utopia; the glittering weathercocks of the New 
Atlantis. 

And shall we be more communicative than the publishers ? No; 
the secret shall be buried with us j we will hug it under our shroud. 
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We have heard of shrewd, sborr-speeched men who were the living 
caskets of some healing jewel; some restorative recipe to drav^ the 
burning fangs from gout; sotne anodyne to touch away sciatica into 
the lilhesomeness of a kid; 4nd tliese men have died, and have, to 
their own satisfaction at least, carried the secret into their coffins, as 
though the mystery would comfort them as they rotted. There have 
been such men ; and the black, begrimed fathei*of all uncbaritable- 
ness sits cross-legged upon their tombstones, and sniggers over 
them. 

Nevertheless, we will not tell to the careless and irreverent world-— 
a world noisy with the ringing of shillings—the whereabout of 
Clovernook. We might, would we condescend, give an all-sufficient 
reason for our closeness: we will do no such thing. No: the village 
is our own—consecrated to our own delicious leisure, when time runs 
by like a summer brook, dimpling and sweetly murmuring as it^ runs. 
We have the most potent right of freehold in the soil; nay, it is our 
lordship. We have there droits du seigneur; and in the ve^ despotism 
of our ownership might, if we would, turn oaks into gibbets, l^t 
this knowledge suffice to the reader; for we will not vouchsafe to him 
another pippin’s-worlh. 

Thus much, however, we will say of the hisfcry of Clovernook. 
There is about it a ver)' proper mist and haziness ; it twinkles far, far 
away through the darkness of time, like a taper through a midnight 
casement. The spirit of fahle that dallies with the vexed heart of 
man, and incartiates his dreams in living presences—for mightiest of 
the mighty is oft the muscle of fiction—table says that Clovernook 
was the work of some sprite of Fanc)^ that in an idle and extrava¬ 
gant mood, made it a choice country .seat; a green and flowery place, 
peopled with happy faces. And it was created, says fable, after this 
fashion. 

The sprite took certain pieces of old, fine linen, which were tom 
and torn, and reduced to a very pulp, and then made into a substance, 
thin and spotless. And then the .suate flew away to distant woods, 
and gathered certain things, from whiclj^ was expressed a liquid of 
darkest dye. And then, :ifter the old, time-honoured way, a living 
thing was sacrificed; a bird much praised by men at Michaelmas, fell 
with bleeding throat; and the sprite, plucking a feather from the poor 
dead thing, waved and waved it, and tlie village of Clovernook grew 
and grew ; and cottages, silently as trees, rose from the earth; and 
men and women came there by twos and fours; and in good time 
smoke rose from chimneys, and cradles were rocked. And this, so 
saith fable, was the beginning of Clovernook. 

Although we will not let the rabble of the world know the where- 
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about of our village—and by tlie rabble, be it understood, we do not 
mean the wretches who are guilty of daily hunger, and are condemned 
ia tRe court of poverty of tlie high misdemeanour of patches and 
rags,—but we mean the mere money-changers, the folks who carry 
their sullen souls in die corners of their pockets, and think the site of 
Eden is covered with the Mint; although we will not have Clovernook 
startled from its sv/eet, dreamy serenity — and we have sometimes 
known the very weasels in mid-day to doze there, given up to the 
delicious influence of the place—by the chariot-wheels of that stony¬ 
hearted old dowager. Lady Mammon, with her false lucks and raddled 
cheeks,—we invite all others to our little village j where they may 
loll in the sun or shade as suits them 5 lie along on the green tufty 
sward, and kick their heels at fortune: wliere they may jig an evening 
dance in the meadows, and after retire to the inn—tlie one inn of 
Clovernook—^glorified under the sign of “ Gratis!” 

Match us that sign if you can. What are your Georges and 
Dragons, your Kings' Heads, and Queens’ Arms; your Lions, Red, 
“White, and Black; your Mermaids and your Dolphins, to that large, 
embracing benevolence—Gratis ? Doth not the word seem to throw 
its arms about you with a hugging welcome ? Gratis! It is the voice 
of Nature, speakiug from the fulness of her large heart. The word 
is written all over the blue heaven. The health-giving air whispeis it 
about us. It rides the sunbeam—(save when statesmen put a pane 
Twiat us and it). 'I'he lark trills it high up in its skyey dome; the 
little wayside flower breathes gratis from its pinky mouth; the bright 
brook murmurs it; it is written in the harvest moon. Look and 
move where we will, delights—all "gratis,” all breathing and beaming 
beauty—^are about us; and yet how rarely do we seize the happiness, 
because, forsooth, it it a joy gratis ? 

• But let us back to Clovernook. We offer it as a country tarrying- 
place for all who will accept its hospitality. We will show every 
green lane about it; every clump of trees; every bit of woodland, 
mead, and dell. The villagers,^too, may be found, upon acquaintance, 
not altogether boors. There are some strange folk among them. 
Men wJio have wrestled in the world, and have had their victories and 
their trippings-up j and now they have nothing to do but keep their 
little bits of garden-ground pranked with the earliest flowers; their 
only enemies, weeds, slugs, and snails. Odd people, we say, it, are 
apiongst them. Men, whose minds have been strangely carved and 
fashioned by the world; cUt like odd fancies in walnut-tree; but 
though curious and grotesque, the minds are sound, with not a worm- 
hole in them. And these men meet in summer under the broad 
iuuiberiy-tree before tlie " Gratis,” and tell their stories—thoughts. 
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humours j yea, their dreams. They have nothing to do but to con¬ 
sider that curious bit of clock-work, the mind, within them; ^nd 
droll it sometimes is, to mark how they will try to take it to pieces, 
and tlien again to adjust its little wheels, its levers, and springs .—The 
Chronicles of Clovenmok; with some .Account of the Hermit of 
'Bellyfulle. 


*34.—THE TARGUMS OR TRANSLATIONS. 

[Vkhv Rev. Dn. Prideaux, 1648—17*4. 

[Humpiihev PntDEAUx, descended from an ancient Comi.sh fiimily, bom at ftdstovr. 
May 3, 164S, vras educated at Westminster School, and Christchurch, Oxtbrd, where 
he took his B.A. degree in 1672. The publication of “ Marmora Oxoniensia,” aa 
account of the Arundelian Marbles* in 1676, led to an introduction to Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Finch (afterwards Earl of Nottingham), who appointed him to the liring of 
St. Clement’s, Oxford, in 1679, and to a prebendal stall at Norwich in 1681. After 
holding various preferments, he was appointed to the archdeaconry of Si^olk in 
1688, and to the deanery of Norwich in 1702. His best known works are, “Lite of 
Mahomet,” published in 16975. “A Treati.se on Tithes,” in 1710; and “The Old 
and New Testament Connected in the History of the Jews and Neighbouring 
Nations, from the Declension of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah to thQ,Time of 
Christ,” in 1715-18. Dean Prideaux died at Norwich Nov. i, 1724.] 

Hillel t bred up above a thousand scholars in the knowledge of the 
law, of which eighty were reckoned to iie of greater emineucy above 
the rest: for of them, .say the Jewish writers, thirty were worthy on 
whom the divine glory should*rest, as it did upon Moses; and thirty 
for whom the sun should stand still, as it did for Joshua; and the 
twenty others were of a middling size.J The eminentest (rf them all was 
Jonathan Ben Uzzicl, the author of the Chaldee paraphrase upon the 
Prophets; with whom was contemporary Onkelos,§ who was authenr of 
the Chaldee paraphrase upon the Law : but whether he was a schc^ar 
of HiUel’s or no is not said. There are other Chaldee paraphrases 
besides these two; but what, or how many they were, or for what use 

* Oxford or Arundelian Marbles received tf* latter name from Thomas, Earl of 
Arundel, who purchased them in 1624, and brought tj;em to England in 1627. They 
were presented to the University of Oxford in 1667. They contain some valuable 
inscriptions, giving a chronological compendium of an important period of Grecian 
history. 

t Hillel, the Elder or the Babylonian, called by Josephus Pollio, for many years 
President of the Great Sanhedrim, and one of the most distinguish^ of the Jewish 
Rabbis, is said to have lived, like Moses, 120 years, viz., 40 years in ignorance of the 
law, 40 years as a pupil of the law, and 40 years as the highest master of the law. He 
flourishi^ from B.C. 112 to A.D. 8. 

i Zacutus in Juchasin, Gedaliah in Shalsheleth Haccabbala, et David Ganz in 
Zemach David. 

$ Onkelos, Jewish rabbi, flourished about the end .of the second century. 
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they served, not being as yet any where mentioned in this work, it is 
pro^^r I here give the reader an account of them. 

The Chaldee paraphrases are translations of the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, made directly from the Hebrew text into the lan¬ 
guage of the Chaldad&ns; which language was anciently used through 
all Assyria, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine; and is still' 
the language of the churches of the Nestoriau and Maronite Christians 
in those eastern parts, in the same manner as the Latin is the language 
of the Popish churches here in the west. And therefore these para¬ 
phrases were called Targums,* because they were versions or transla¬ 
tions of the Hebrew text into this language: for the word Targum 
signiheth in Chaldee an interpretation or version of one language into 
another, and may pn)perly be said of any such version or translation ; 
but it is most commonly by the Jews appropriated to these Chaldee 
paraphrases : for being among them what were most eminently such, 
they therefore had this name by way of eminency especially given 
unto them. 

These Targums were made for the use and instruction of the vulgar 
Jews after their return from the Babylonish captivity: for although 
many of the better sort still retained the knowledge of the Hebrew 
language during diat captivity, and taught it their children; and the 
holy Scriptures that were delivered after that time, excepting only 
some parts of Daniel and Ezra and one verse in Jeremiah.t were all 
written therein ; yet the common peopie by having so long conversed 
with the Babylonians, learned their language, and forgot their own. 
It happened indeed otherwise to the children of Israel in Egypt: for 
although they lived there above three times as long as the Babylonish 
captivity lasted, yet they still preserved the Hebrew language among 
•them, and brought it back entire with them into Canaan. The reason 
of this was, in Egypt they all live^d together in the land of Goshen; 
but on their being carried captive by the.Babylonians, they were dis¬ 
persed all over Chaldaea and Assyria, and .being there intermixed with 
the people of the land had th,v,ir main converse with them, and there¬ 
fore were forced to leam their langhage, and this soon induced a disuse 
of their own among them'; by which means it came to pass, that after 
their return the common people, especially those of them who had 
been bred up in that captivity, understood not the holy Scriptures in 

« * Baxtorfii Lex. Rabbinicum, col. 2644. 

tKt The book of Daniel is written in Chaldee from the fourth verse of the second 
, ^ajpter to the end of the seventh chapter; and the book of Ezra,' from the eighth 
Vine of the fourth chapter to the twenty-seventh verse qf the seventh chapter. In the 
hobk of Jeremiah, the eleventh verse of the tenth chapter only is written in that language, 
aU the rest of it is in Hebrew. 
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the Hebrew language, nor their posterity after them. And therefore 
when Ezra read the Law to the people,* he had several persons stand¬ 
ing by him well skilled in both the Chaldee and Hebrew langolges, 
who interpreted to the people in Chaldee what he first read to them 
in Hebrew. And afterwards, when the method was established of 
dividing the Law into fifty-four sections, and of reading one of them 
every week in their synagogues, (according as hatii been already de¬ 
scribed,) the same course of reading to the people the Hebrew text 
first, and then interpreting it to them in Chaldee, was still continued: 
for when the reader had read one verse in Hebrew, an interpreter 
standing by did render it in Chaldee, and then tlie next verse being 
read in Hebrew, it was in like manner interpreted in the same lan¬ 
guage as before, and so on from verse to verse was every verse alter¬ 
natively read, first in Hebrew, and then interpreted in Chaldee, to the 
end of the section; and this first gave occasion for the making of 
Chaldee versions for the help of these interpreters. And they thence¬ 
forth became necessary, not only for their help in the public syna¬ 
gogues, but also for the help of die people at home in their families, 
that they might there have the Scriptures for their private reading in 
a language which they understood. * 

For first, as synagogues multiplied among the# Jews beyond the 
number of able interpreters, it became necessary that such versions 
should be made for the help of the less able: this was done at first 
only for tlie Law, becaase at»first the Law only was publicly read in 
their synagogues till the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes jf but after 
that time lessons being read out of the Prophets in those religious as¬ 
semblies, as well as out of the I.aw, the same reason rendered it 
necessary that Chaldee versions should be made of these Scriptures 
also. And andly. The use of the people (which was the other reason 
for the composing of those versions) made this necessary for all the 
Scripture, as well as for the Law and the Prophets : for all Scripture 
being given for our edification, all ought for this end to have them in 
a language which they understood. For when Gk)d gave his Law unto 
Israel, he enjoined,| that they should have his commandments, statutes, 
and judgments always in their hearts, thit they should meditate on 
them day and night, teach them their children, and talk of them 
when they did sit in their houses, and when they walked by the way. 


* Nehemiah viii. 4-8. 

t Antiochus Epiphanes, one of the Seleucidse, King of Syria, reigned from B.C. i;g 
to B.C. 164. By his tyranny he excited the Jews to revoltj and an account of him is 
given in the books of the Maccabees in the Apocrypha. 

I Dent. vi. 6-9, et ch, xi. 18, 19, So. 
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and when they lay down, and when they rose up; and that all might 
be the better enabled to perform all this, it was strictly enjoined by a 
conititution of the elders from ancient times, that every man should 
have by him at his home a copy of the holy Scriptures fairly written 
out, either by his own, or, if he could not write himself, by some otlier 
band, for his instruction herein.* But how could this be done, if they 
had diose Scriptures only in a language which they did not under¬ 
stand ? It was necessar}' therefore, that as they had the Hebrew text 
for the sake of the original, so also that they should have the Chaldee 
version for the sake of helping them to understand it. Indeed the 
letter of the Law, which commands what 1 have here mentioned, ex¬ 
tends no farther than to the live books of Moses 5 for no more of the 
holy Scriptures were then written, when that Law was given ; and 
also the constitution above mentioned, which was superaddcd by the 
elders, is by positive words limited thereto. But the reason of the 
thing reacheth the whole w'ord of God; fur Since all of it is given for 
our instruction, we are all equally obliged to know each part of it, as 
well as the other. And therefore this caused, that at length the whole 
Scriptures were thus translated from the Hebrew into the Chaldaean 
Janguagfe, for the sake of those who could not otherwi.se understand 
them: for to locktup from the people in an unknown language that 
word of God which was given to lead them to everlasting life, was a 
tiring that was not thought agreeable either with reason or piety in 
those times. «< 

This work having been attempted by divers persons at different times, 
and by some of them with different views, (for some of them were 
written as versions for the public use of the synagogues, and others as 
paraphrases and commentaries for tlie private instruction of the people,) 
hence it hath come to pass, that there were anciently many of these 
Targums, and of different sorts, in the same manner as there anciently 
were many different versions of the same holy Scriptures into the 
Greek language, made with like different views; of which we have 
sufficient proof in the Octapla of Origen. No doubt anciently there 
were many more of these Tar^ms than we now know of, which have 
been lost in the length of time. Whether tliere were any of them of the 
same composure on the whole Scriptures il not any where said. Those 
that are now remaining were composed by different persons, and on 
different parts of Scripture, some on one part, and others on othei 
parts, and are in all of these eight sorts following, i. That of Onkelos 
on tihe five books of Moses, a. That of Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the 
Pit^Jiets, that is, on Joshua, Judges, the two books of Samuel, the twc 


* Maimonides in Tephil. cap. 7. 
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books of Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Pro¬ 
phets. 3. That on the Law, which is ascribed to Jonathan Ben U^iel. 
4. The Jerusalem Targum on the Law. 5. The Targum on the live 
le.sser books called the Megilloth, i. e. Ruth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, the 
Song of Solomon, and the Lamentations of Jeremiah. 6. The second 
Targum on Esther. 7. The Targum of Joseph the one-eyed* on the 
book of Job, the Psalms, and the Proverbs : and,*8. The Targum on 
the Jirst and second book of Chronicles. On Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Daniel, there is no Targum at all: the reason given by some for this is, 
because a great part of those books is written in the Chaldee language, 
and therefore there is no need of a Chaldee paraphrase upon them. 
This indeed is true for Daniel and Ezra, but not for Nehemiah; for 
that book is all originally written in the Hebrew language. No doubt 
anciently there were Chaldee paraphrases on all the Hebrew parts of 
those books, though now .lost. It was long supposed that there were 
no Targums on the two books of Chronicles,t because none such were 
known till they were lately published by Beckiust at Augsburg in 
Germany, that on the first book A.I). 1680, and that on the second 
A.D. 1683.— V'/ie Old and New Testament connected in the Hptori/ of 
the Jews and neighbouring Nations, from the Declension of the Kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah to the Time of Christ, Part Ilf Book viii. 


235.—PARTRIDGE AT THE PLAV. 

[Henry Fielding, 1707—1754. 

[Henry Fielding was born at Sharpham I^rk, near Glastonbury, Somerset, on the 
22nd April, 1707. His Either, a grandson of the Earl of Denbigh, was a general in 
the army, and his mother the daughter of a judge. Me received the rudiments of his 
education at home, under a private tutor, the Rev. Mr. Oliver, who.is said to be the 
original of Parson Trulliber, in “ Joseph' Andrews.” After studying the law for two 
years at London, he passed the customary time of probation at the Temple, and was 
called to the liar. He commenced writing for the stage when about twenty years of 
age, and nearly all his plays and farces appea(^ between 1727 and 1736. That, like 
most modern dramatists, he adapted, though not freely, from the Freiich, is proved 
by his comedy of “The Miser,” which was takerAVum Moliere, and long retained 
possession of the stage. In burlesque, or mock tragedy as it was then called. Fielding 
was very successful; his "Tom Thumb” is, even now, occasionally represented. It 
is, however, by bis novels that Fielding’s great reputation is sustained. When, in 


• He is commonly called Josephus Crecus, or Josephus the Blind. This is not to 
be understood as if he were blind of both eyes, fog then he could not have done this 
work. 'Fhe word in Hebrew, by which he is so denominated, signifieth luscum, one 
that is blind of one eye, as well as eacum, one that is blind of both eyes. 

f Luesden. in Philologo Hebraeu-mixto, dissertatione quinta, § 
j Baltliaser Becker, or Bekker, born in 1634, died June 11, ifrqS. 
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Andrews” appeared, all the world aeknowledged a new and original 
[hinker, ad ppt delineator of character, and a humorist of the first order. With the 
"Bistory of Tom Jones,” published 1749, his mind seems to have attained its 
Jhightiit td^ur. In this he has successfully copied the manner and cnthlated the 
hwour of Cervantes. Fielding was rewarded with the office of acting magistrate in 
• the Comrtission of the Peace for Middlesex, and he was very active in his endeavours 
to restriiin the vicei Of his day. The emoluments of this office (about 300/. a year) 
were received from fees, which Fielding himself characteriaed as “the diitiest money 
upon earth.” Worn in mind, and shattered in frame by the liberties lie had taken 
with Ws constitution, he was ultimately obliged to try the more genial climate of 
Lisbon; but in two months after his arrival he sank, Wcatbing his last in the year 
1734, in the 48th year of his age.] 

In the first row of the first gallery did Mr. Jones, Mrs. Miller, her 
youngest daughter, and Partridge take their places. Partridge imme¬ 
diately declared it was the finest place he had ever been in. When 
the first music was played, he said it was a wonder how so many fid¬ 
dlers could play at one time without putting one another out. While 
the fellow was lighting the upper candles, he cried out to Mrs. Miller, 
f‘ Look, look, madam 1 the very picture of the man in the end of the 
common-prayer book, before the gun-powder treason service." Nor 
could he help observing, with a sigh, when all the candles were lighted, 
that here were candles enough burnt in one night to keep an honest 
poor family for a twelvemonth. 

As soon as the play, which was Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, began. 
Partridge was all attention; nor did he break silence till the entrana? 
of the ghost, upon which he asked Jones, What that man was in the 
sfrange dress: “Something,” said he,“like what I have seen in a pic¬ 
ture. Sure it is not armour, is it?” Jonis answered, “That is the 
ghost.” To which Partridge replied, with a smile, “ Persuade me to 
that, sir, if you can. Though I cannot say I ever actually .saw a ghost 
in my life, yet I am certain I should know one if 1 saw him, better 
than that comes to. No, no, sir; gliosts don’t appear in .such dresses as 
that neither.” In this mistake, which caused much laughter in the 
neighbourhood of Partridge, he was snflered to continue till the scene 
between the Ghost and Hamlet, when Partridge gave that credit to 
Mr. Garrick which he had denied to Jones, and fell into .so violent a 
trembling that his knees kiiocked against each other. Jones asked him 
what was the matter, and whether he was afraid of the warrior upon 
the stage ? “ O la, sir,” said he, “ I perceive now it is what you told 
me. I am not afraid of anything, for I know it is but a play; and if 
it really was a ghost, it could do one no harm at such a distance and 
in so much company: and yet if I was fi-ightened, I am not the only 
pejrson.” “Why who,” cries Jones, “dost thou take to be such a 
coward here besides thyself?” “ Nay, you may call me coward if you 
wifl j 'but if that little man there upon the stage is not frightened, I 
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never saw any man frightened in my life.. Aye, §ye; go alopgfiwitii 
you! Aye, to be .sure! Who’s fool the^f? ;^ilj you? Lud liave 
mercy upon such foolhardiness! Whatever hap|>ens. ItTs good enftu^h 
for you.' Follow you ? I’d follow the devil as soon. ■Nayj..pfirhap? it is 
the devil j for they say he ,can put on what likeness he pleases^ ’ Qh .!. 
here he is again.—No farther! No, you have gone far enough already, 
farther than I’d have gone for all the king’s dominions.” JoneS’.offcr^ 
to speak, but Partridge cried, " Hush, hush, dear sir! don’t you hear 
him ?” And during the whole speech of the ghost, he sat with his 
eyes fixed partly on the ghost, and partly on Hamlet, and with his 
mouth open ; the same passions which succeeded each other in Hanilel:, 
succeeding likewise in him. 

When the scene w^as over, Jones said, “ Why, Partridge, you exceed 
my expectations. You enjoy the play more tlian I conceived possible." 
“ Nay, sir,” answered Partridge, “ if you are not afraid of the devil, I 
can’t help it; but, to be sure, it is natural to be surprised at such 
things : though 1 know there is notliing in them ; not that it was the 
ghost that surprised me, neither j for I sliould have known tliat to have 
been only a man in a strange dress: but when I saw the little man so 
frightened himself, it was that which took hold of me.” “And dost 
thou imagine then. Partridge,” cries Jones, “ tjiat he was really 
frightened?” “Nay, sir,” said Partridge, “ did not you yourself observe 
afterwards, when he found it was his own father’s spirit, and-how he 
was murdered in the garden,Jiiow his fear forsook him by degrees, and 
he was struck dumb with sorrow, as it were, just as I should have 
been, had it been my own case ? But hush! C.) la! what noise is 

that ? There he is again ! Well, to be certain, though I know there 
is nothing at all in it, I am glad I am not down yonder, where those 
men are!” Then turning his eyes again upon Hamlet—“ Aye, you 
may draw your swordwhat signifies a sword again^l the power of 
the devil ?” 

During the second act. Partridge made very few remarks. He 
greatly admired the finenc.ss of the dresses ; nor could he help observing 
upon the king’s countenance. “ WAl,” said he, “ how people may 
be deceived by faces ! Nulla fides fronlif is, I find, a true saying. 
Who would think, by looking in the king’s face, that he had ever 
committed a murder ?” He then inquired after the ghost; but Jones, 
who intended he should be surprised, gave him no other satisfaction, 
than that he might possibly see him again soon, and in a flash of 
fire. 

Partridge sat in fearful expectation of this: and now, when the 
ghost made his next appearance. Partridge cried out, “ There, sir, now! 
what say you now ? is he frightened now, or no ? As much frightened 
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as you think me ^and, to, be sure, nobody can help some fears), I would 
nUt be kvso bad h condition as what’s-his-name. Squire Hamlet, is, 
thei^r^r all tiie world. Bless me, what’s become of the spirit! As 
1 ara a living soul, I thought I saw him sink into tlie earth!” “ In¬ 
deed you saw right,” answered Jones. “Well, well," cries Partridge, 
•“ t'kno# it;.is only.a play: and besides, if there was anytliing in all 
this, Madarii Miller would not laugh so; for as to you, sir, you would 
noUbe afraid, I believe, if the devil w’as here in person. There, there 
—aye, no wonder you are in such a passion ; shake the vile, wicked 
wretch to pieces! If she was own mother I should serve her so. 
To be sure, all duty to a mother is forfeited by such wicked doings. 
Aye, go about your business; I hate the sight of you!” 

Our critic was now pretty silent till tlie play which Hamlet intro- 
dut'es before the king. This he did not at first understand, till Jones 
explained it to him; but he no sooner entered into the spirit of it, than 
he began to bless himself tliat he had never committed murder. Then 
turning to Mrs. Miller, he asked her if she did not imagine the 
king looked as if he was touched ? “ Though he is,” said he, "a good 

actor, and doth aU he can to hide it. Well, I would not have so much 
to answer for as that wicked man there hath, to sit upon a much higher 
chair than he sits upon. No wonder he ran away-—for your sake. I’ll 
never trust an innocent face again.” 

The grave-digging scene next engaged the attention of Partridge, 
who expressed much surprise at tlie number of skulls thrown upon the 
stage. To which Jones answered that it was one of the most famous 
burial-places about town. “ No wonder, then,” cries Partridge, “ that 
the place is haunted. But I never saw in my life a worse grave-digger. 
I had a sexton, when I was a clerk, that should have dug three graves 
while he is digging one. The fellow handles a spade as if it was the 
first time he had ever had one in his hands. Aye, aye, you may 
sing. You had rather sing than work, I believe.” Upon Hamlet’s 
taking up the skull, he cried out—“ Well, it is .strange to see how 
fearless some men are; I never could bring myself to touch 
anything belonging to a deal!' man on any account. He seemed 
frightened enough too at "he ghost, I thought. Nemo omnibus horis 
sapit.” 

Little more worth remembering occurred during the play; at the 
end of which Jones asked him which of the players he liked best ? 
To this he answered, with some appearance of indignation at the ques¬ 
tion, "The king, without doubt.” “Indeed, Mr. Partridge,” says 
Mrs. Miller, “ you are not of the same opinion with the town; for they 
ave all agreed tliat Hamlet is acted by the best player who was 
ever on the stage.” “ He the best player!” cries Partridge, with a 
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contemptuous sneer j “ why, I could act as yell as he myself. I am 
sure if I had seen a ghost, I should bave-iooked in the very same 
manner, and done just as he did. And then, to be sure; in that Ibene, 
as you called it, between him and his mother, wliere you told me he 
acted so line, why. Lord help me 1 any man, that is, any good man, 
that had such a mother, would have done exactly the same. I 
know you are only joking with me; but, indeed, madam, though 
I was never at a play in London, yet I have seen acting before in 
the country; and the king for my money; he speaks all his words 
distinctly, half as loud again as thte other. Anybody may see he is 
an actor .”—Tom Jones. Book xvi., chapter v. 


236.—THE OI.D SCOTTISH DOMESTIC SERVANT. 

[Very Rev. Dean Ramsay, lygs. 

fEnwARD Bannehmas Ramsay, Dean of Edinburgh, vras bom about 1793. He 
graduated at Cambridge B.A. 1813, M.A. 1831. When Mr. Gladstone was 
installed as lAtrd Rector of the University of Edinburgh in 1839, the degree of LI.D. 
was given to Dean Ramsay. He is the author of " A Memoir of Sir J. Ee Smith,” a 
" Memoir of Dr. Chalmers,” Sermons, and other religious works. But his most 
popular work is “Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Charat^er.”] 

In my own family I knew a case of a very long service, and where, no 
doubt, there was much interest and attachment; but it was a case 
where the temi^er had not softened under the influence of years, but 
had rather a.ssunied that form of disposition which we denominate 
crusty. 'My grand-uncle. Sir A. Ramsay, died in 1806, and left a 
domestic who had been in his service since he was ten years of age; 
and being at the time of his master’s death past fifty or well on to 
sixty, he must have been more than forty years a servgyt in the family. 
From the retired life my grand-uncle had been leading, Jamie Layal 
had much of his own way, and, like many a domestic so situated, 
he did not like to be contradicted, and, in fact, could not bear to be 
found fault with. My uncle, who l**d succeeded to a part of my 
grand-uncle’s property, succeeded also to J%mie Layal, and from respect 
to his late master’s memory, and Jamie’s owm service.s, he took him 
into his house, intending him to act as house servant. However, this 
did not answer, and he was soon kept on, more with the form than 
the reality of any active duty; and took any light work that was going 
on about the house. In this capacity it was his daily task to feed a 
flock of turkeys which were growing up to maturity. On one occa¬ 
sion, my aunt having followed him in his work, and having observed 
such a waste of food that the ground was actually covered with grain 
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which they could not eat, and which would soon be destroyed and lost, 
naturally remonstrated, and suggested a more reasonable and provident 
supply. But all the answer she got from the offended Jamie was a 
bitter rejoinder, “ Weel, then, neist time they sail get nane ava 
On another occasion a family from a distance had called whilst my 
uncle and aunt were out of the house. Jamie came into the parlour 
to deliver the cards( or to announce that they had called. My aunt, 
somewhat vexed at not having been in the way, inquirej^ what message 
Mr. and Mrs. Innes had left, as she had expected one. “ No; no 
message." She returned to the charge, and asked again if they had 
not told him anyUiing he was to repeat. Still, “Noj no message.” 
“ But did tliey say nothing? Are you sure they said nothing ?” Jamie, 
sadly put out and otfended at being tlius interrogated, at last burst 
forth, “They neither said ba nor bum,” and indignantly left the room, 
banging tlie door after him. A characteristic anecdote of one of these 
old domestics I have from a friend who was acquainted with the par¬ 
ties concerned. The old man was standing at the sideboard and 
attending to the demands of a pretty large dinner party: the calls 
made for various wants from the company became so numerous and 
frequent that the attendant got quite bewildered, and lost his patience 
and temper; at length he gave vent to his indignatii)n in a remonstrance 
addressed to the whole company, “ Cry a’ thegither—that’s the way to 
be served.” 

I have two characteristic and dry Scottish answers, traditional in the 
Lothian family, supplied to me by the present excellent and highly- 
gifted young marquis. A Marquis of Lothian of a former generation 
observed in his walk two workmen very busy witli a ladder to reach a 
bell, on which they next kept up a furious ringing. He asked what 
was the object of making such a din ; to which the answer was, “ Ou, 
juist, my lord, to ca’ the workmen together.” “Why, how many are 
there?” asked his lordship. “ Ou, juist Sandy and me,” was the quiet 
rejoinder. The same Lord Lothian, looking about the garden, directed 
his gardener’s attention to a particular plum-tree, charging him to be 
careful of the produce of that tVee, and send the whole of it in marked, 
as it was of a very particuiSt kind. “ Ou,” said the gardener, “ I’ll do 
that, my lord; there’s juist twa o’ them.” 

* * * * * It * 

I have heard of an old Forfarshire lady who, knowing the habits of 
her old and spoilt servant, when she wished a note to be taken without 
loss of time, held it open and read it over to him, saying “ There, noo, 
Andrew, ye ken a’ tliat’s in’t; noo dinna stop to open it, but just send 
it aff.” Of another servant,when sorely tried by an unaccustomed bustle 
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and hurry, a very amusing anecdote has been recorded. His mistress, 
a woman of high rank, who had been living in much quiet and retire- 
rnent for some time, was called upon to entertain a large parfy at 
dinner. She consulted with Nichol, her faithful servant, and all the 
arrangements were made for the great event. As the company were 
a^iving, the lady saw Nichol running about in great agitation, and in 
his shirt sleeves. She remonstrated, and said that* as the guests were 
coming in he nuist put on his coat. “ Indeed, my lady,” was his ex- 
fated reply, “ indeed there’s sae muckle rinnin’ here and rinnin’ there, 
that I’m just distrackit. I hae cuist’n my coat and waistcoat, and faith 
I dinna ken how lang I can thole my brceks.” There is'often a 
ready wit in this class of character, marked by their replies. I have 
the following communicated from an ear-witness: “ Weel, Peggy,” 
said a man to an old farm servant, “ I wonder ye’re aye single yet!” 
‘‘Me many',” said she, indignantly; " I wadna gie ray single life for 
a’ the dffuble anes I ever saw,” 

An f)Id woman was exhorting a servant once about her ways. “You 
serve the deevil,” said she. “Me !” said the girl; “Na, na, I dinna 
serve the deevil; I serve ae single lady.” 

A baby was out with the nurse, who walked it up and down the 
garden. “ Is’t a laddie or a lassie ?” said the garde*er. “ A laddie,” 
said the maid. “ Weel,” says he, “ I’m glad o’ that, for there’s ower 
mony women in the world.” “ Hech, man;” said Je.ss, “ div ye no 
ken there’s aye maist sawn o’ llie best crap ?” 

The answers of servants used curiously to illustrate habits and man¬ 
ners of the time—as the economical modes of her mistress’ life were 
well touched by the lass who thus described her ways and domestic 
habits with her household : “ She’s vicious upo’ the wark; but eh, 
she’s vary mysterious o’ the victualling.”— Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character. 


137.—THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY ^ND THE KNIFE-GRINDER. 

[The RifiHT Hon. GA>rgx Canning, 1770—1827. 

[George Canning ranks among the greatest sratesmen, most distinguished politicians, 
and gifted orators of his country; he also took honours as an author. He was bom 
April nth, 1770, intLondon. His father was a man of literary abilities, but poor j 
after his death, his widow married an actor, and went upon the stage. The friends of 
Canning’s Either sent him to Winchester School, and afterwards to Oxford. There he 
soon distinguished himself as an orator, and, leaving college, entered at Lincoln’s-inn 
with a view to practising at the bar. Being introduced by Mr. Pitt to the House of 
Commons, he abandoned the law for politics, and, supporting that minister, was re¬ 
warded by being made Under-Secretary of State. Canning won the afiections of Miss 
Scett, daughter of General Scott, and married herwith a fortune of ioo,oool. After 
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filling moat of the high oflSces of State, hta laudable ambition was crowned by his 
bang created Lanier, He died at the age of 57, in 1827, from the effects of a 
coW caught whUe attending the Duke of Vork’s funeral.] 

Friend of Humanity. 

Needy Knife-grinder! whither are you going ? 

Rough is your road, your wheel is out of order; 

Bleak blows the blast—your hat has got a hole in’t. 

So have your breechfes. t 

Weary Knife-grinder! little think the proud ones. 

Who, in their coaches, roll along the turnpike- 
Road, what hard work ’tis crying all day, “ Knives and 
Scissors to grind, O !” 

Tell me. Knife-grinder, how came you to grind knives ? 

Did some rich man tyrannically use you ? 

Was it tlie squire, or parson of the parish. 

Or the attorney ? 

Was it the squire, for killing of his game ? or 
Covetous pprson, for his tithes distraining? 

Or roguish lawyer, made j'ou lose your little 
All in a lawsuit ? 

(Have you not read the Rights of Man, by Tom Paine ?) 

Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids. 

Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story. 

K?iife-grindfr. 

Story; God bless you, I have none to tell, sir; 

Only last night, a-drinking at the Chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, 'grere 
Tom in a spuiSe. ; 

Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody; they took me before the justice; ^ * 

Justice Oldmixon put me in the parish 

Stocks for a vagrant. 

I should be glad to drink your honour’s health in 
A pot of beer, if you will give me sixpence; 

But, for my part, I never love to meddle 

With politics, sir. 
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Friend of Humanity. 

I give thee sixpence! I will see thee hanged first— 

Wretch, whom no sense of wjongs can rouse to vengeance— 
Sordid, unfeeling reprobate, degraded, 

Spiritless outcast! 

[Kicks the Knife-grinder, overturns hismvheel, and exit in a 
, transport of republican enthusiasm and universal philan¬ 
thropy. 

—The Antijacobin, 1798. 


238.— TIME AND ETEKNIXy. 

[Bishop Heber, 1783—i8a6. 

[Recmnald Heber was born atMalpas, Cheshire, 1783. He took holy orders in 1807, 
and soon became distinguished as a writer. He contributed to the Quarterly Review, 
edited Jeremy Taylor’s works, and published a volume of poems and translations for 
Weekly Church Service. He was ordained Bishop of Calcutta in 1822; the 
dipcese at that time extended over the whole of India, Ceylon, and Australia. In 
1824 he began a visitation of this immense diocese; and his travels througir Bengal to 
Bombay occupied eleven months. His journal of this journey—a very delightful 
picture of India—^is published in Murray’s Home and ColonAl Libraiy. The Bishop 
also visited Ceylon and Madras, and died suddenly at Trichinopoly in his bath, 
1826.] 

Thkke Ls au ancient fable toW by the Greek and Roman Churches, 
which, fable as it is, may for its beauty and singularity well deserve 
to be remembered, that in one of the earliest persecutions to which 
the Christian world was exposed, seven Christian youtlis sought con¬ 
cealment in a lonely cave, and there, by God’s appointment, fell info 
a deep and deatli-like slumber. They slept, the legend runs, two 
hundred years, till the greater part of mankind had received the faith 
of the Gospel, and that Church which they had left a poor and 
afflicted orphan; had “ kings” for her “ nursing fathers, and queens” 
for her “ nursing mothers.” They tfigji at length awoKe, and enter¬ 
ing into their nativ6 Ephesus, so altered now tliat its streets were 
altogether unknown to them, they cautioJSsly inquired if there were 
any Christians in the city ? “ Christians !” wds the answer, " we are ^ 

all Christians here !” and they heard with a thankful joy the change * 
which, since they left the world, had taken place in the opinions of 
its inhabitants. On one side they were shown a stately fabric adorned 
with a gilded cross, and dedicated, as they were told, to the worship 
of their crucified Master; on another, schools for the public exposi¬ 
tion of those Gospels, of which so short a time before, the bare pro¬ 
fession was proscribed and deadly. But ho fear was now to be enter- 
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tained of those miseries which had encircled die cradle of Christianity j 
no d|nger now of the rack, the lions, or die sword; the emperor and 
his prefects held the same faith with themselves, and all the wealth of 
the east, and all the valour and authority of the western world, were 
exerted to protect and endow the professors and the teachers of their 
religion. 

But joyful as these tidings must at first have been, their further 
inquiries are said to have been met with answers which very deeply 
surprised and pained them. They learned that the greater part of 
those who called themselves by the name of Christ, were strangely 
regardless of the blessings which Christ had bestowed, and of the 
obligations which He had laid on His followers. They found that, as 
the world had become Christian, Christianity itself had become 
worldly; and wearied and sorrowful they brought of God to lay tliem 
asleep again, crying out to those who followed them, “ You have shown 
us many heathens who have given up their old idolatry without gain¬ 
ing anything better in its room; many who are of no religion at all; 
and many with whom the religion of Christ is no more than a cloak 
of licentiousness; but where, where are tlie Christians ?” And thus 
they returned to their cave ; and there God had compassion on them, 
releasing them, once for all, from that world for whose reproof their 
days had been lengthened, and removing their souls to tlie society of 
their ancient friends and pastors, the martyrs and saints of an earlier 
and a bdtter generation. 

The admiration of,former times is a feeling at first, perhaps, engrafted 
on our minds by the regrets of those who vainly seek in the evening 
of life, for the sunny tints which adorned their morning landscape; 
and who are led to fancy a deterioration in surrounding objects, when 
the change is in themselves, and the twilight in their own powers of 
perception. It is probable that, as each age of the individual or the 
species is subject to its peculiar dangers, so each has its peculiar and 
compensating advantages ; and that the difficulties which, at different 
lieriods of the world's duration, have impeded the believer’s progress 
to heaven, though in appearance equally various, are, in amount, very 
nearly equal. It is probable that no age is without its sufficient share 
of offences, of judgments, of graces, and of mercies, and that the 
corrupted nature of mankind was never otherwise than hostile or 
indifferent to the means which God has employed to remedy its misery. 
Had we lived in the times of the infant Church, even amid the blaze 
of miracle on the one hand, and the chastening fires of persecution on 
the other, we should have heard, perhaps, no fewer complaints of the 
cowardice and apostacy, the dissimulation and murmuring inseparable 
from a continuance of public distress and danger, than we now hear 
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regrets for those days of wholesome affliction, when the mutual love 
of believers was strengthened by their comnton danger; when jjieir 
want of worldly advantages disposed them to regard a release from the 
world with hope far more than with apprehension, and compelled the 
Chnrch to cling to her Master’s cross alone for comfort and for succour. 

Still, however, it is most wonderful, yea rather by this very con¬ 
sideration is our wonder increased at the circumstSnce, that in any or 
every age of Christianity such inducements and such menaces as the 
religion of Christ displays, should be regarded with so much indiffe¬ 
rence, and postponed for objects so trifling and comparatively worth¬ 
less. If there were no other difference but that of duration between 
the happiness of the present life and of the life which is to follow, or 
though it were allowed us to believe that the enjoyments of earth 
were, in every other respect, the greater and more desirable of the 
two, this single consideration of its eternity would prove the wisdom 
of making heaven the object of our more earnest care and concern j 
of retaining its image constantly in our miitds j of applying ourselves 
with a more excellent zeal to everything which can help us in its 
attainment, and of esteeming all things as less than worthier which 
are set in comparison with its claims, or which stand in the way of its 
purchase. • 

Accordingly, this is the motive which St. Paul assigns for a con¬ 
tempt of the sufferings and pleasures, the hopes and fears, of the life 
which now is, in comparison* with the pleasures and sufferings, the 
fears and hopes, which are, in another life, held out to each of us. 
And it is a reason which must carry great weight to the mind of every 
reasonable being, inasmuch as any thing which may end soon, and 
must end some time or other, is, supposing all other circumstances 
equal, or even allowing to the temporal good a very large preponde¬ 
rance of pleasure, of exceedingly less value than that which, once 
attained, is alike safe from accident and decay, the enjoyment of 
which is neither to be checked by insecurity, nor palle(l.by long pos¬ 
session, but which must continue thenqgforth in everlasting and incor¬ 
ruptible blessedness, as surely as God Himself is incorruptible and 
everlasting .—Sermon Preached at Lincoln's%n, 1823. 


139.—VENICE. 

[John- Rdskin, 1819. 

[John Rbskin was bom in London in 1819; he was educated at Oxford, and studied 
the pictorial art under Copley Fielding and J. D. Harding. A pamphlet in defence 
of Turner and the modern English school of landscape painting was his first literary 
effort; it attracted great attention, and eventually swelled into his now standard 
work, the “ Modern Painters.” After a lengthen^ tour in Italy, Mr. Ruskin pub- 
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lished (1849) “Seven Lamps of Arehitecture,” which was followed in 1851 by 
the “ Stones of Venice.” He has also contributed many papers to the Quarterly 
an 4 other high-class periodicals.] 

And now come with me, for I have kept you too long from your 
gondola j come with me, on an autumnal morning, through the dark 
g^tes of Padua, and let'us take the broad road leading towards the east. 
It lies level, for a league or two, between its elms and vine festoons full 
laden, their thin leaves veined into scarlet hectic, and their clusters 
deepened into gloomy blue; then mounts an embanknient above the 
Brenta, and runs between the river and the broad plain, which stretches 
to the north in endless lines of mulberry and maize. The Brenta flows 
slowly, but strongly; a muddy volume of yellowish-grey water, that 
neither hastens nor slackens, but glides heavily between its monotonous 
banks, with here and there a short, babbling eddy twisted for an in¬ 
stant into its opaque surface, and vanishing, as if something had been 
dragged into it and gone down. Dusty and shadeless, ti.e road fares 
along the dyke on its northern side ; and the tall white tower of Dolo 
is seen trembling in the heat mist far away, and never seems nearer 
than it did at first. Presently, you pass one of the much vaunted 
“ villas on the Brenta a glaring, spectral shell of brick and stucco, 
its windows with piiinted architraves like picture-frames, and a court¬ 
yard paved with pebbly in front of it, all burning in the thick glow of 
the feverish sunshine, but fenced from tlie high road, for magnificence 
sake, with goodly posts and chains; then another, of Kew Gothic, 
with Chinese variations, painted red and green ; a third, composed for 
the greater part of dead wall, with fictitious windows painted upon it, 
each with a pea-green blind, and a classical architrave in bad perspec¬ 
tive ; and a fourth, with stucco figures set on the top of its garden-wall: 
some antique, like the kind to be seen at the corner of the New Road, 
and some of clumsy grotesque dwarfs, with fat bodies and large boots. 
This is the architecture to which her studies of the Renaissance have 
conducted modem Italy. The sun climbs steadily, and warms into 
intense white the walls of the.IUtle piazza of Dolo, where we change 
horses. Another dreary stage among the now divided branches of the 
Brenta, forming irregular and half-stagnant canals; with one or two 
more villas on the other side of them, but these of the old Venetian 
type, which we may have recognised before at Padua, and sinking fast 
into utter ruin, black, and rent, and lonely, set close to the edge of the 
dull water, with what were once small gardens beside them, kneaded 
into mud, and with blighted fragments of gnarled hedges and broken 
stakes for their fencing; and here and thqre a few fragments of marble 
steps, tvhich have once given them graceful access from the W'ater’s 
edge, now settling into the mud in broke# joints, all aslope, and slippery 
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with green weed. At last the road turns sharply to the north, and 
there is an open space, covered with bent grass, on the right of it: but 
do not look that way. Five minutes more, and we are in the 5pper 
room of the little inn at Mestre, glad of a moment’s rtst in shade. The 
table is (always I think) covered with a cloth 'of nominal white and 
perennial grey, with plates pid glasses at due intervals, and small loaves 
of a peculiar white bread made with oil, and nnore like knots of 
dour than bread. The view from its balcony is not cheerful; a 
narrow street, with a solitary brick church and barren campanile on 
the other side of it j and some conventual buildings, with a few crimson 
remnants of fresco about their windows; and, between them and the 
street, a ditch with some slow current in it, and one or two small 
houses beside it, one with an arbour of roses at its door, as in an 
English tea-garden ; the air, however, about us having in it nothing of 
roses, but a close smell of garlic and crabs, warmed by the smoke of 
various stands of hot chestnuts. There is much vociferation also going 
on beneath the window respecting certain wheelbarrows which are in 
rivalry for our baggage: we appease their rivalry with our best patience, 
and follow them down the narrow street. We have but walked some 
two hundred yards when we come to a low wharf or quay, at the ex¬ 
tremity of a canal, with long steps on each side down to the water, 
which latter we fancy for an instant has become black w'ith stagnation : 
another glance undeceives us,—it is covered w'ilh the black boats of 
Venice. We enter one of them, rather to try if they be real boats or 
not, than with any definite purpo.se, and glide away; at first feeLng as 
if the water w'ere yielding continually beneath the boat and letting her 
sink into soft vacancy. It is something clearer than any w'ater we 
have seen lately, and of a pale green; the banks only two or three 
feet above it, of mud and rank grass, with here and there a stunted tree ; 
gliding swiftly past the small casement of the gondola, as if they were 
dragged by upon a painted scene. Stroke by stroke, we count the 
plunges of the oar, each heaving up the side of the bctgt slightly as her 
silver beak shoots forward. We lose^atience, and extricate ourselves 
from the cushions : the sea air blows keenly by, as we stand leaning 
on the roof of the floating cell. In front,Nothing to be seen but long 
canal and level bank j to the w'est, the tower of Mestre is lowering fast, 
and behind it there have risen purple shapes, of the colour of dead rose- 
leaves, all round the horizon, feebly defined against the afternoon sky, 
—the Alps of Bassano. Forward still: the endless canal bends at last, 
and then breaks into intricate angles about some low bastions, now 
torn to pieces and staggering in ugly renU towards the water,—the 
bastions of the fort of Malgfiera. Another turn, and another perspec¬ 
tive of canal j but not interminable. The silver beak cleaves it fast,— 
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it widens; the rank grass of the banks sinks lower, and at last dies in 
tawny knots along an expanse of weedy shore. Over it, on the right, 
but #few years back, we might have seen the lagoon stretching to the 
horizon, and the warm southern sky bending over Malamocco to the 
sea. Now we can see nothing but what seems a low and monotonous 
dockyard wall, with flat arches to let the (ide through it;—this is tha 
railroad bridge, conspicuous above all things. But at the end of those 
dismal arches there rises, out of the wide water, a straggling line of low 
and confused brick buildings, which, but for the many towers which 
are mingled among them, might be the suburbs of an English manu¬ 
facturing town. Four or five domes, pale, and apparently at a greater 
distance, rise over the centre of the line j but the object which first 
catches the eye is a sullen cloud of black smoke brooding over the 
northern half of it, and which issues from the belfry of a church. It 
is Venice .—Stones of Fonice, vol. i. 


240.—DARK JOHN OF THE GLEN. 

• [WlIYTK MeI.VII.LE, 1821. 

[George Joiiy Wii\yE Melville, the well-known contributor to Fraser and 
BlacktvwtFs Magazine, and the author of several sporting novels, including 
"Digby Grand,” “Tilbury Nogo,” “Good for Nothing,” “ Ilolmby House,” &c. 
was bom 1821. He is the eldest son of Major Whyte Melville, of St. Andrew’s, 
Flintshire; he'entered the army in 1839, andticcame Captain in the Coldstream 
Guards in 1846. He retired from the army in 1849, two years after his marriage, and, 
blending literature with the pdrsuits of a country gentleman, has won a well-earned 
and enduring reputation.] 

Six mountain-miles had we to trudge home in the dark, and no pony 
to ride this time; but, after such a day’s sport, who would feel beat ? 
And then the relief of getting upon a road, no matter what sort of 
one, after moiling all day up and down hill, working back, shoulders, 
loins, and lungs, is the next thing to an arm-chair, so we lit our cigars, 
and steamed away merrily, beguiling the distance with many a pleasant 
jest and oft-told tale. ** 

“ Ye will see where theit is a grey rock above yon knowe, wast of 
the birches—no, ye will not see the grey rock, but ye will see a bare 
place in the heather. Aweel,” began Sandy, between the pufls of the 
shortest and blackest of cutty-pipes, which seemed to grow to his 
teeth ; and forthwith he related to us a plaintive tale, which, tragical 
as was its termination, was somewhat spoiled in the sentiment to his 
hearers by the language in which it was couched, being translated into 
the " other tongue,” as Sandy called it, oiil of the metaphorical dialect 
of Ossian j but the substance of his story was melancholy enough. It 
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appears that when Sandy was a “ bit laddie,” as he called it, there were 
two brothers of the name of Connel living in the Glen: stout, iH:tive 
hill-men were they both, and employed in looking after the game, 
destroying the vermin, and keeping down the rabbits. John—or, 
“Dark John,” as they called him—the eldest, was a wild, headstrong, 
good-hmnoured fellow, with but little of the proverbial caution of his 
nation, and a tendency to fun and frolic, of whith even an Irishman 
need not have been ashamed. There was not his equal in the Strath 
at putting the stone, tossing the “caber,” dancing the Highland fling, 
and all the other accomplishments of a mountaineer; whilst Angus, 
the younger one, was of a more reflective turn of mind, and delighted 
in passing his hours alone upon tlie hill, or wandering by the loch. 
He was supposed to know most concerning the habits of deer, to be 
the wariest stalker, and the best fisherman of all the inhabitants of the 
Strath; and a good-looking, quiet lad he was, witli a degree of deter¬ 
mination and pluck concealed beneath his mild exterior that a stranger 
w'ould hardly have given him credit for. In fact, Sandy who knew 
them both, was of opinion that, where, “heart,” as he called it, was 
wanted—signifying courage—Angus was more to be depended on than 
his boisterous brother. The fair sex were not so very plentiful in the 
glen, and most of the specimens were somewhat (bugh, smoke-dried, 
and stricken in years ; but Agne-s, the daughter of old Peter Cameron, 
the publican, needed not such foils as the ancient crones about her to 
be reckoned the flower of the whole country-side. At kirk and 
market, Agnes was tlie acknowledged beauty, and as good as she was 
bonny. Many a lad, both up and down the glen, was sighing for 
Agnes: but she never so much as looked over her shoulder at one of 
them : and although a lassie that knew her most intimately affirmed, 
as she told Sandy, that Dark John Connel was tlie fortunate suitor, it 
was certain that no one had ever seen her bestow the slightest mark 
of her favour on the jovial forester, nor had that worthy himself been 
ever heard to boast that Agnes would come to his whisde, as he called 
it—a note which, by his own account,,jfaused half the lasses in broad 
Scotland to come trooping over moss and heather in his wake. Never¬ 
theless, Dark John was the man; and in vain did the gentle Angus, 
whose heart had been long given to this mountain-daisy, woo and strive 
to w'iu her in his homely way. Who can explain the wayward course 
of a woman’s fancy ? John, who was not much given to the softer 
emotions, liked the lass well enough, as he himself said, and it is cer¬ 
tain that he respected her more tlian the rest of her sex j but as for the 
sort of passionate love which she had conceived for him, and which 
poor Angus suffered for her, he had it not to give. Things went on 
in this way, somewhat after the fashion of Stone's popular picture of 
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" Cross Purposes,” till poor Angus, wearied with his unsuccessful suit, 
heaij-sick and desolate, determined to "take the shilling,” and strive 
to forget his love and his native glens in the columns of a Highland 
regiment, then quartered in a town some thirty miles over the hills 
from his abode. It was during the heat of the war; and there was no 
fear of a stalwart, clean-limbed youth like poor Angus being refused. 
Everything was settled for his departure; and one fine morning in 
October, the embryo soldier started off on his career, accompanied by 
his brother to see him over the first few miles of his journey. They 
were the best of friends, those two; not even the affection borne by 
the one for her who loved the other, had been able to sow dissension 
between the brothers j and often had the elder, in his rough, good- 
humoured way, endeavoured to dissuade Angus from his purpose of 
enlisting. They started accordingly, like true Highlanders, “ shoulder 
to shoulder”—Angus more cheerful than he had been for months, and 
John, with his gun poised on his broad shoulder, and his brother’s 
bundle in his hand, careless, merry, and swaggering as usual. Sandy 
saw them as they passed hiy bothy. Alas! he never saw either of 
them again alive. The following morning he went through the knoll 
of birches be had pointed out to me, to look at his traps; and his 
attention was arrested by some hoodie-crows circling and wheeling in 
the air over an object in the heather some distance ahead of him. He 
walked, on, thinking it might be a dead sheep, or some stricken stag 
who had staggered there from the forest with his death-wound. 
Imagine how his blbod curdled when he came upon the body of Dark 
John lying stiff and stark, with his gun by his side ! The whole charge 
had passed through his broad chest, in a w’ound you might have put 
your hand in, and he had been dead several hours. Sandy carried him 
on his back to his father’s house j and as an over-ruling Providence 
willed it, the first person he met was Agnes Cameron, as he toiled 
down the path with his ghastly burden. Often has he prayed that 
never again might he hear such a scream as burst from that poor girl’s' 
throat. It was too much for a woman to bear j and when at length 
Sandy succeeded in getting some assistance, they carried her home a 
raving maniac. With the'wildest gestures, she denounced Angus as 
the murderer of his brother—"her John, Dark John, the loved of her 
heart.” She would share his grave—was he not her own ? And tlien, 
with a burst of fearful laughter, she spoke of him as still alive, merry, 
and dancing at their wedding,- and called to her father, and the 
myiister, and her neighbours to see how happy she was. Happy, poor 
giiW before another autumn shed its leaves, she was at rest in her 
grave j and many an eye was wet, and many a cheek pale, amongst 
the kind-hearted mountaineers who bore her to her last home. Many 
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were the different opinions in the glen as to the cause of poor John 
Connel’s dead) •, but he who could alone have cleared it up was 
drowned some two months afterwards, in embarking for foreign service; 
and the simple and primitive inhabitants of the glen had no means of 
knowing whether Angus had ever been made aware of his brodier’s 
death, or whether he knew too well that brother’s fate, and sank into 
the ocean stained with a brother’s blood. I mu^ say for Sandy that 
he put the more charitable construction upon the facts, and seemed to 
look upon the catastrophe as an accident that must have happened after 
the brothers had parted, as it proved, for ever. 

Ere the story was concluded, we were long past the spot that Sandy 
had first pointed out to us; and before we had done discussing the 
details of the tragedy, the lights were twinkling in the lodge in front 
of us; and thus ended ray first day’s sport in the Highlands of 
Scotland .—Tilbury Nogo. 


241.—THE NATURAL BRIDGE; OR, ONE NICHE THE HIGHEST. 

[Elihu Bubbitt, i8it. 

[E1.111U Bubbitt, the celebrated “learned blacksmith,” born in Connectient; 
U.S., in 1811. He received an ordinary education until he was sixteen, when, his 
father dying, he was apprenticed to a blacksmith. Devoting all his spare hours to 
the study of languages, for which he appears to have bam gifted with a peculiar 
aptitude, he ultimately gained tffe mastery of Latin, French, Spanish, Hebrew, 
Flemish, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Gaelic, Celtic, and Russian. In 1846 he left 
America for England, and commenced agitating his “ League of Universal Brother¬ 
hood”—^a Utopian idea for the abolition of war throughout the world—and has 
since found congenial employment as a lecturer and journalist.] 

The scene opens with a view of the great Natural Bridge in Virginia. 
There are three or four lads standing in the channel below, looking up 
with awe to that vast arch of unhewn rocks, which the Almighty 
bridged over those everlasting hutments, “ when tlio morning stars 
sang together.” The little piece of sky spanning those measureless 
piers is full of stars, although it is mid-3ay. It is almost five hundred 
feet from where they stand, up those perpefcdicular bulwarks of lime¬ 
stone to the key of that vast arch, which appears to them only the 
size of a man’s hand. The silence of death is rendered more impres¬ 
sive by the little stream that falls from rock to rock down the channel. 
The sun is darkened, and the boys have uncovered their heads, as if 
standing in the presence chamber of the Majesty of the whole earth. 
At last this feeling begins to wear away; they look around them, and 
find that others have been there before them. They see the names of 
hundreds cut in the limestone hutments. A new feeling comes over 
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their hearts, and their knives are in their hands in an instant. 

'‘What,^h.,has done, man can do,” is their watchword, while they 
‘dra^ tllfe’mselvA up, and carve their names a foot above those of a 
hundred /^1-grbwn men who have been there before them. 

They are all satisfied with tliis feat of physical exertion, except one, 
whose example illustrates perfectly the forgotten truth, that there is 
no royal road to learning.” This ambitious youth secs a name just 
above his reach—a name which will be green in the memory of the 
world when those of Alexander, Civsar, and llonaparte shall rot in 
oblivion. It was the name of Washington. Before he marched witli 
Braddock to that fatal field, he had been there and left his name, a 
foot above any of his predecessors. It was a glorious thought to 
write his name side by side with that great father of his countiy. He 
grasps his knife with a firmer hand, and clinging to a little jutting 
crag, he cuts again into the limestone, about a foot above where he 
stands; he then reaches up and cuts another for his hands. ’Tis a 
dangerous adventure; but as he puls his feet and hands into those 
gains, and draws himself up carefully to his full length, he finds him¬ 
self a foot above every name chronicled in that mighty wall. While 
his companions are regarding him with concern and admiration, he 
cuts his name in wide capitals, large and deep, in that fiinty album. 
His knife is still in his hand, and strength in his sinews, and a new 
created aspiration in his heart. Again he cuts another niche, and 
again he carves his name in larger capitals. I'liis is not enough; heed¬ 
less of the entreaties of his companions, he cuts and climbs again. 
The gradations of his ascending scale grow wider apart. He measures 
his length at every gain he cuts. The voices of his friends wax 
weaker and weaker, till their w'ords are finally lost on his ear. He 
now for the first time casts a look beneatli him. Had that glance 
lasted a moment, that moment w'ould have been his last. He clings 
with a convulsive shudder to his little niche in the rock. An awful 
abyss awaits his almost certain fall. He is faint with severe exertion, 
and trembling from the sudden view of the dreadful destruction to 
which he is exposed. His ?..iife is worn half-way to the haft. ’ He 
can hear the voices, bufei not the words of his terror-stricken com¬ 
panions below, what a moment! what a meagre chance to escape 
destruction! there is no retracing his steps. It is impossible to put his 
hands into the same niche with his feet, and retain his slender hold a 
moment. His companions instantly perceive this new and fearful 
dilemma, and await his fall with emotions that “ freeze their young 
blood." He is too high to ask for his father and mother, his brothers 
and sisters, to come and witness or avert bis destruction. But one of 
his companions anticipates hLs desire. .Swift as the wind, he bounds 
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down the channel, and the situation of the feted boy is told upon his 
fether’s hearthstone. 

Minutes of almost eternal length roll on, and there are hundred*, 
standing in that rocky channel, and hundreds on the bridge above, all 
holding their breath, and awaiting the fearful catastrophe. The poor 
boy hears the hum of new and numerous voices both above and below. 
He can just distinguish the tones of his father, is shouting with 
all the energy of despair—" William ! William! Don’t look down! 
Your mother, and Henry,, and Harriet, are all here praying for yon! 
Don’t look down! Keep your eyes towards the top!” The boy 
didn't look down. His eye is fixed like a flint towards heaven, and 
his young heart on him who reigns there. He grasps again his knife.. 
He cuts another niche, and another foot is added to the hundreds that 
remove him from the reach of human help from below. How care¬ 
fully he uses his wasting blade ! How anxiously he selects the softest 
places in that vast pier! How he avoids every flinty grain ! How he 
economizes his physical powers, resting a moment at each gain he 
cuts. How every motion is watched from below ! There stand his 
father, mother, brother, and sister, on the very spot where, if he fells, 
he will not fell alone. • 

The sun is half-way down in the west. The lad has made fifty 
additional niches in that mighty wall, and now fin^s himself directly 
under the middle of that vast arch, of rock, earth, and trees. He 
must cut his W'ay in a new^direction, to get from this overhanging 
mountain. The inspiration of hope is in his bosom j its vital heat is 
ted by the increasing shout of hundreds perched upon clifft, trees, and 
others who stand with ropes in their hands upon the bridge above, or 
with ladders below. Fifty more gains must be cut before the longest 
rope can reach him. His wasting blade strikes again into the lime¬ 
stone. The boy is emerging painfully foot by foot, from under that 
lofty arch. Spliced ropes are in the hands of those who are leaning, 
over the outer edge of the bridge. Two minutes mo^e, and all will 
be over. That blade is worn to the last half inch. The boy's head 
reels j his eyes are starting from their wockets. His last hope is dying 
in his heart, his life must hang upon thg next gain he cuts. That 
niche is his last. At the last flint gash he makes, his knife—his 
faithful knife—falls from his little nerveless hand, and ringing along 
the precipice, falls at his mother’s feet. An involuntary groan of 
despair runs like a death-knell through the channel below, and all is 
still as the grave. At the height of nearly three hundred feet, the 
devoted boy lifts his devoted heart and closing eyes to commend his 
soul to God. ’Tis but a momrat—there! one foot swings OS’!—he 
is reeling, trembling—topj^ng over into eternity!—Hark!—washout 
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&13s on his-isars from above! The man who is lying with half his 
length over the bridge, has caught a glimpse of the boy’s head and 
shouid^. Quick as thought, the noosed rope is within reach of the 
sinking youth. No one bieathes. With a faint convulsive ellbrt, the 
swooning’ boy drops his arm into the noose. Darkness comes over 
him, and with the words " God!" and “ nether!” whispered on his 
lips just loud enough to be heard in heaven^—the tightening rope lifts 
him out of his last shallow niche. Not a lip moves while he is 
dangling over that fearful abyss; but when a sturdy Virginian reaches 
down and draws up the lad, and holds him up in his arms before the 
tearful, breathless multitude—such shouting ! and such leaping and 
weeping for joy never greeted a human being so recovered from the 
yawning gulf of eternity.— Sparks from Ike Anvil, 

242.—MRS. POYSER SPEAKS HER MIND TO THE SQUIRE. 

[Geokgc Eciot. 

[George Eliot is the nom de plume of a lady well known in literary circles, but as 
she chooses to write anonymously, we may not divulge her secret, if secret it be. 
“ Adam Bede,” her most celebrated novel, is full of highly characteristic sketches of 
character, and was a great success. )t was dramatired for the Surrey Theatre, and made 
a most effective drama. She has since written “The Mill on the Floss,” “ Silas 
Marner,” and “ Romola,” works which have stamped her as the best novelist of the 
age.] 

“ Ah, now this I like," said Mr. Doniiithonie, looking round at the 
damp temple of cleanliness,* but keeping near the door. “ I’m sure I 
should like my breakfast better if I knew the butter and cream came 
from this dairy. Thank you, that really is a ])leasant sight. Unfor¬ 
tunately, my slight tendency to rheumatism makes me afraid of damp; 
I’ll sit down in your comfortable kitchen. Ah, Poyser, how do you 
do ? In the midst of business, 1 see, as usual. I’ve been looking at 
your wife’s beautiful dairy—the best manager in the parish, is she 
not ?’’ 

Mr. Poyser had just entered in shirt-sleeves and open waistcoat, with 
a face a shade redder than usuabfrom the exertion of “ pitching.” As 
he stood—^red, rotund, and. radiant before the small, wiry, cool old 
gentleman—he looked like a prize apple by the side of a withered 
crab. 

“ Will you please to take this chair, sir ?’’ he said, lifting his father’s 
arm-chair forward a little; “you’ll find it easy.” 

“ No, thank you, I never sit in easy-chairs,” said the old gentleman, 
seating hftiself on a small chair near the door. “ Do you know, Mrs. 
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Poyser—sit down, pray, both of you—IVe been far from contented 
for some time with Mrs. Satchell’s dairy management. I think she 
has not a good method, as you have.” • 

“ Indeed, sir, I can’t speak to that,” said Mrs. Poyser, in a hard 
voice, rolling and unrolling her knitting, and looking icily out of the 
window, as she continued'to stand opposite the Squire. Poyser might 
sit down if he liked, she thought: she wasn’t goi|ig to sit down, as if 
she’d give in to any such smooth-tongued palaver. Mr. Poyser, who 
looked and felt the reverse of icy, did sit down in his three-cornered 
chair. 

“ And now, Poyser, as Satchell is laid up, I am intending to let the 
Chase Farm to a respectable tenant. I’m tired of -having a farm on 
my own hands—nothing is made the best of in .such cases, as you 
know. A satisfactory bailin' is hard to find; and I think you and I, 
Poyser, and 3our excellent wife here, can enter into a little arrange¬ 
ment in consequence, which will be to our mutual advantage.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Poyser, with a good-natured blankness of imagina¬ 
tion as to the nature of the arrangement. 

“ If I’m called upon to speak, sir,” .said Mrs. Poyser, after glancing 
at her husband with pity at his softness, “j'ou know better than me; 
but I don’t sec what tlie Chase Farm is t’ as—^we’ve cumber enough 
wi’ our own farm. Not but w'hat I’m glad to near o’ anj'body re¬ 
spectable coming into the parisli; there’s some as ha’ been brought in 
as hasn’t been looked on i’ tljat character.” 

“You're likely to find Mr. Thurle an excellent neighbour, I assure 
you. Such a one as you will feel glad to have accommodated by the 
Jittle plan I’m going to mention, especially as I hope you will find it 
as much to your own advantage as his.” 

“ Indeed, sir, if it’s anything t’ our advantage, it’ll be the first offer 
<i’ the sort I’ve beared on. It’s tiiem as take advantage that get ad¬ 
vantage i’ this world, / think; folks have to wait long enough afore it’s ' 
brought to ’em.” 

“The fact is, Poyser,” said the Squire, ignoring Mrs. Poyser’s theory 
of worldly prosperity, “ Utere is too Much dairy land, and too little 
plough land, on the Chase Farm, to suit lihurle’s purpose—indeed, he 
will only take the farm on condition of some change in it; his wife, it 
appears, is not a clever dairy-woman like yours. Now, the plan I’m 
thinking of is to effect a little exchange. If you were to have the 
Hollow Pastures, you might increase your dairy, which must be so 
profitable under your wife’s management; and I .should request you, 
Mrs. Poyser, to supply my house with milk, cream, and butter at the 
market prices. On the other hand, Poyser, you might let Thurle have 
the Lower and Upper Ridges, which really with our wet seasons, 

p p 2 
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-would be a good riddapce for you. There is much less risk in dairy 
Imid tfaari corn land.” 

Mrt Poyser was leaning forward, with his elbows on his knees, his 
head on one side and his mouth screwed up>—apparently absorbed in 
making the tips of his fingers meet so as to represent with perfect 
accuracy the ribs of a ship. He was much too acute a man not to see 
through tire whole business, and to firresee perfectly what would be 
his wife’s view of the subject j but he disliked giving unpleasant an¬ 
swers. Unless it was on a point of farming practice, he would rather 
give up tlian have a quarrel any day ; and after all it mattered more to 
hk wife than to him. So after a few moments’ silencHi he looked up 
at her, and said mildly, What dost say ?” 

Mrs. Poyser had liad her eyes rixe<l on her husband with cold severity 
during his silence, but now she turned away her head with a toss, 
looked icily at the opposite roof of the cow-shed, and spearing her 
knitting together with the loose pin, held it firmly between her clasped 
hands. 

“ Say ? Why, I say you may do as you like about giving up any o’ 
your corn land afore your lease is up, which it wont be for a year come 
next Michaelmas, but I’ll not consent to take more dairy work 
into my hands either for love or money, and there’s naytlier love 
nor money here, as I can see, on’y other folks’ love o’ themselves, and 
the money as is to go into other folks’s pockets. I know there’s them 
as is bo’rn t* own the land, and them as is bom t’ sweat on’t,”—here 
Mrs. Poyser paused to gasp a little—" and I know it’s christened folks’s 
duty to submit to their betters as fur as flesh and blood ’nil bear it; 
but I’ll not make a martyr o’ myself, and wear myself to skin and 
bone, and worret myself as if I was a churn wi’ butter a-coming in’t, 
for no landlord in England, not if he was King George himself.” 

“ No, no, my dear Mrs. Poyser, certainly not,” said the Squire, still 
confident in his own powers of persuasion j “ you must not overwork 
yourself; but don’t you think your work will rather be lessened than 
increased in this way ? There is so much milk required at the Abbey, 
that you will have little increasuof cheese and butter-making from the 
addition to your daiiyj and I believe selling the milk is the most 
profitable way of disposing of dairy produce, is it not ?” 

“ Ay, that’s true,” said Mr. Poyser, unable to repress an opinion on 
a question of farming profits, and forgetting that it was not in this case 
a purely abstract question. 

“ I (feresay,” said Mrs. Poyser, bitterly, turning her head halfway 
to^anhphpr husband, and looking at the vacant arm-chair—" I daresay 
it’s trueifer men as sit i’ th’ chimney-corner and make believe as every¬ 
thing’s cut wi’ ins an’ outs to fit inf everything else. If you could 
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make a pudding wi* thinking o’ the batter, it ’ud be easy getting 
dinner. How do I know whether the milk ’ll be wanted coi^tant ? 
What’s to make me sure as the house wont be put o’ board wage afore 
we're many months older, and then I may have to lie awake o’ nights 
wi’ twenly gallons o’ milk on my mind—and Dingall ’all take no more 
butter, let alone paying for it; and we must fat pigs till we’re obliged 
to beg the butcher on our knees to buy 'em, ana lose half of ’em wi’ 
the measles. And there’s the fetching and carrying, as ’ud be welly 
half a day’s work for a man an’ boss— that's to be took out o’ the 
profits, I reckon ? But there’s folks ’ud hold a sieve under the pump 
and expect to carry away the water.” 

“That difficulty—about the fetching and carrying—you will not 
have, Mrs. Poyser,” said the Squire, who thought that this entrance 
into particulars indicated a distant iuclination to compromise on Mrs. 
Poyser’s part—“ Bethell will do that regularly with the cart and 
pony.” 

" Oh, sir, begging your pardon. I’ve never been used t’ having gen¬ 
tlefolks’s servants coming about ray back places, a-making love to both 
the gclls at once,^nd keeping’em with their hands on,their hips 
listening to all manner o’ gossip when they should be down on their 
knees a-scouring. If W'e’re to go to ruin, it shanha be wi’ having our 
back kitchen turned into a public.” 

“ Well, Poyser,” said the Squire, shifting his tactics and looking as 
if he thought Mrs. Poyser Iftd suddenly withdrawn from the proceed¬ 
ings and left the room, “ you can turn the Hollows into feeding-land. 
I can easily make another arrangement about supplying my house. 
And I shall not forget your readiness to accommodate your landlord as 
well as a neighbour. 1 know you will be glad to have your lease re¬ 
newed for three years w'hen the present one expires, otherwise I dare¬ 
say Thurle, who is a man of some capital, would be glad to take both 
the farms, as they could be worked so w'ell together. But I don’t want 
to part w’ith an old tenant like you.” 

■Po be thrust out of the discussifvi in this way would have been 
enough to complete Mrs. Poyser’s exasperation, even without the final 
threat. Her husband, really alarmed at Ine possibility of their leaving 
the old place where he had been bred and born—for he believed the 
old Squire had small spite enough for anything-—was beginning a mild 
remonstrance explanatory of the inconvenience he should find in having 
to buy and sell more stock, witli— 

“Well, sir, I think as it’s rether hard” .... when Mrs. Poyser 
burst in with the desperate determination to have her say out this once, 
though it were to rain notices to quit, and the only shelter were the 
workhouse. 
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"Then, sir, if I may speak—as, for all I’m a woman, and there’s 
folks ?ss thinks a woman's a fool enough to stan’ by an’ look on while 
the men sign her soul away, I’ve a right to speak, for I make one 
quarter o’ the rent, and save the other qiwrter—I say, if Mr. Thurle’s 
so ready to take farms under you, it’s a pity but what he should take 
this, and see if he likes to live in a house wi’ all the pl.igues o' Kgypt 
in’t—^wi’ the cellar full o’ water, and frogs and toads hoppin’ up the 
steps by dozens—and the floors rotten, and the rats and mice gnawing 
every bit o’ cheese, and mnnin’ over our heads as \i'e lie i’ bed till we 
expect ’em to eat us up alive—as it's a mert-y they hamm eat the 
children long ago. I should like to see if there’s another tenant besides 
Poyser as ’ud put up wi' never having a bit o’ ixqtairs clone till a place 
tumbles down—and not then, ou’y wi’ begging and praying, and 
having to pay half—and being strung up w'i’ the rent as it’s much if 
he gets enough out o’ the land to pay, for all he’s put his own money 
into the ground beforehand. See if you'll get a stranger to lead such 
a life here as that; a maggot must be born i’ the rotten cheese to like 
it, I reckon. You may run away from my words, sir,” continued 
Mrs. Poysgr, following the old Squire beyond the*door—for after the 
first moments of stunned surprise he had got up, and, waving his 
hands towards her With a smile, had walked out towards his pony. 
But it was impossible for him to get away immediately, for John was 
walking the pony up and down the yard, and was some distance from 
the causeway when .his master beckoned. ' 

“ You may run away from my words, sir, and you may go spinnin’ 
underhand ways o’ doing us a mischief, for you’ve got Old Harry to 
your friend, tliough nobody else is, but I tell you for once as we’re not 
dumb creatures to be abused and made money on by them as ha’ got the 
lash i’ their hands, for want o’ knowing how t’ undo the tackle. An' 
if I’m th’ only one as speaks my mind, there’s plenty o’ the same way 
o' thinking i’ this parish and the next to’t, for your name’s no better 
than a brimstone match in everybody’s nose—if it isna two-three old 
folks as you think o’ saving your, soul by giving ’em a bit o’ flannel 
and a drop o’ porridge. An’ you may be right i’ thinking it’ll take but 
little to save your soul, for it’ll be the smallest savin’ y’ iver made, wi’ 
all your scrapin’.” 

There are occasions on which two servant girls and a waggoner may 
be a formidable audience, and as the Squire rode away on his black 
pony, even the gift of short-sightedness did not prevent him from being 
aware that Molly and Nancy and Tim were grinning not far from 
him. Perhaps he suspected that sour old John was grinning behind 
hjm—which was also the fact. Meanwhile the bull-^og, the black- 
and»tan terrier, Alick’s sheep-dog, and the gander hissing at a safe 
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distance from the pony’s heels, carried out the idea of Mrs. Poyser’s 
solo in an impressive quartett. ^ 

Mrs. Poyser, however, had no sooner seen the pony move off than 
she turned round, gave the two hilarious damsels a look which drove 
them into the back kitchen, and unspearing her knitting began to knit 
again with her usual rapidity, as she re-entered the house. 

“ Thee’st done it now,” said Mr. Poyser, a liftle alarmed and un¬ 
easy, but not without some triumphant amusement at his wife’s out¬ 
break. 

“ Yis, 1 know I’ve done it,” said Mrs. Poyser; “ but I’ve had my 
say out, and I shall be tli’ easier for’t all my life. There’s no pleasure 
i’ living if you’re to be corked up for iver, and only dribble your mind 
out by the sly, like a leaky barrel. I shan’t repent saying what I think 
if I live to be as old as the old Squire, and there’s little likelihoods— 
for it seems as if them as aren’t wanted here are th’ only folks as aren’t 
wanted i’ Ih’ other world.” 

“ But tliee wotna like moving from th’ old place this Michaelmas 
twelvemonth,” said Mr. Poyser, “ and going into a strange parish, 
where thee know’st nobody. It’ll be hard u])on us botli^and upo’ 
fatlier too.” 

“ Eh, it’s no use worreting; tliere’s plenty o’ •things may happen 
between this and Michaelmas twelvemonth. The Captain may be 
master afore tlien, for what we know,” said Mrs. Poyser, inclined to 
take an unusually hojK-ful view of an embarrassment which had been 
brought about by her own merit, and not by other people’s fault. 

“I'm none for W'orreting,” said Mr. Poy.ser, rising from his three- 
cornered chair and walking slowly towards the door; “ but I should 
be loth to leave th’ old place, and the parish where I was bred and 
born, and father afore me. We should leave our roots behind us, I 
doubt, and niver thrive again.”— Adam Bede. 


*43.—PO»¥RY. 

• [Dr. Channimg, 1780—1842. 

[The Rev. Wieliam Ei.lehy Chansinc, D.D., was born at Newport, Rhode Island, 
U.S., in 1780. His grandtather was one of those who signed the Declaration of 
Indqiendence. He was educated at Harvard College, and intended for the medical 
profession, but he abandoned the idea to prepare himself for the Unitarian ministry. 
His great eloquence soon rendered him one of the most conspicuous men in America; 
even those who were moat opposed to his doctrine admitt^ the force of his genius 
and the finished elegance of his oratory. To his great honour, during a long period 
when to denounce slavery in America was to court unpopularity, Channing was 
persistent in his opposition to the pernicious system. He died Oct. a, 1842.] 

PoETEV! we believe that poetry, fer from injuring society, is one of 
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the gpreat instrameats of its refinement and exaltation. It lifts the 
mind above ordinary life, gives it a respite from depressing cares, and 
awakois the consciousness of its aflinity with what is pure and noble. 
In its legitimate and highest eJForts it has the same tendency and aim 
with Christianity; that is, to spiritualize oiw nature. True, poetry 
has been made the instrument ef vice, the pander of bad passions j but 
when genius thus sinops, it dims its fires, and parts with much of its 
power; and even when poetry is enslaved to licentiousness or 
misanthropy, she cannot wholly forget her true vocation. Strains of 
pure feeling, touches of tenderness, images of innocent happiness, 
sympathies with suiFering virtue, bursts of scorn or indignation at the 
hollowness of the world, passages true to our moral nature, often 
escape in an immoral work, and show us how hard it is for a gifted 
spirit to divorce itself wholly from what is good. Poetry has a natural 
alliance with our best affections. It delights in the, beauty and Sub¬ 
limity of the outward creation and of the soul. It indeed portrays, 
with terrible energy, the excesses of the passions; but they are passions 
which show a mighty nature, which are full of power, which com¬ 
mand awe, and excite a deep though shuddering sympathy. Its great 
tendency and purpose is, to carry the mind above and beyond the 
beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life; to lift it into a purer 
element; and to breathe into it more profound and generous emotion. 
It reveals to us the loveliness of nature; brings back the freshness of 
early feeling; reyives the relish of simple pleasures; keeps unquenched 
the enthusiasm which warmed the spring-time of our being ; refines 
youthful love; strengthens our interest in human nature by vivid 
delineations of its tenderest and loftiest feelings; spreads our sympa¬ 
thies over all classes of society; knits us by new ties w ith universal 
being; and through the brightness of its prophetic visions, helps faith 
to lay hold on the future life. We are aware that it is objected to 
poetry, that it gives wrong views and excites false expectations of life, 
peoples the mind with shadows and illusions, and builds up imagina¬ 
tion on the ruins of wisdom. , Xltat there is a wisdom, against which 
poetry wars, the wisdom of the senses, which makes physical comfort 
and gratification the supreme good, and wealth the chief interest of 
life, we do not deny; nor do we deem it the least service which 
poetry renders to mankind, that it redeems them from the thraldom 
of this earth-born prudence. But, passing over this topic, we would 
observe, that the complaint against poetry, as abounding in illusion 
and deception, is in the main groundless. In many poems there is 
more of truth than in many histories and philosophic theories. The 
fictions of genius are often the vehicles of the sublimest verities, and 
^i^ flashes often open new regions of thought, and throw new light 
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on the mysteries of our being. In poetry when the letter is falsehood, 
the spirit is often profoundest wisdom. And if truth thus dweHjs in 
the boldest fictions of the poet, much more may it be expected in his 
delineations of life; for the present life, which is the first stage of the 
immortal mind, abounds:' in the materials of poetry, and it is the high 
office of the bard to detect this divine element among the grosser 
labours and pleasures of our earthly being. The* present life is not 
only prosaic, precise, tame, and finite!. To the gifted eye, it abounds 
in the poetic. The affections which spread beyond ourselves and 
stretch far into futurity; the workings of mighty passions, which 
seem to arm the soul with an almo.st superhuman energy; the inno¬ 
cent and irrepressible joy of infancy; the bloom, and buoyancy, and 
dazzling hopes of youth ; the throbbings of the heart, when it first 
wakes to love, and dreams of a happiness too vast for earth ; woman, 
with her beauty, and grace, and gentleness, and fulness of feeling, and 
depth of affection, and blushes of purity, and the tones and looks 
which only a mother’s heart can inspire;—these are all poetical. It is 
not true that the pf)et paints a life which does not exist. He only 
extracts and concentrates, as it were, life’s ethereal essence, arrests and 
condenses its volatile fragrance, brings together its .scattered beauties, 
and prolongs its more refined but evanescent joy#. And in this he 
does well; for it is good to feel that life is not wholly usurped by 
cares for subsistence and physical gratifications, but admits, in measures 
which may be indefinitely eiffarged, sentiments and delights wortliy 
of a higher being. This power of poetry to refine our views of life 
and happines.s, is more and more needed as society advances. It is 
needed to 'withstand tlie encroachments of heartless and artificial man¬ 
ners, that make civilization so tame and uninteresting. It is<.needed 
to counteract the tendency of physical science, which being now 
sought, not, as formerly, for intellectual gratification, but for multiply¬ 
ing bodily comforts, requires a new development of imagination, taste, 
and poetry, to preserve men from sinking into an earthly, material. 
Epicurean life .—Essays on National Litprature. 


*44 —the cry of the CHILDREN. 

[Eliza&ith Bakhett Bkownimg, died 1861. 

[Elizabeth Bakrett Browning wrote and publisbed the greater portion of her 
poetry while she was yet Elizabeth Barrett; she married Mr. Browning, the poet, 
in 1846, and died in ItaN 1861. Her princi;Nd works are '“Poems,” z vols., 
18441 “The Drama of Exile;” "The 'Vision of Poets;” "Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship;” “Casa G»idi Windows," written in Florence x8^; “Aurora 
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Leigh,” 1856, a novel in blank verse; besides numeroas contributions to tl 
periodicals.] 

' Do ye hear the cliildren weeping, O my brothers. 

Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 

They are leaning their young heads against their mothers,— 
And that cannot stop their tears. 

The young kmbs are bleating in the meadows, 

The^ young birds are chirping in the nest. 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows. 

The young flowers are blowing towards the west— 

But the young, young children, O my brothers. 

They are weeping bitterly !— 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others. 

In the country of the free. 

Do you question the young children in the sorrow. 

Why their tears are falling so ?— 

The old man may weep for his to-morrow 
Which is lost in Long Ago— 

The old tree is leafless in the forest— 

The old year is ending in the frost— 

The old wound, if stricken, is the sorest— 

The old hope is hardest to be lost: 

But the young, young children, O my brothers. 

Do you ask them w'hy they stand 
Weeping sore before the bosoms of their mothers. 

In our happy Fatherland ? 

^hey look up with their pale and sunken faces. 

And their looks are sad to see. 

For the man’s hoary anguish draws and presses 
Down the cheeks of infancy— 

“ Your old earth,” they say, “ is very dreary 
" Our young feet,” they say, " are very weak 1 
Few paces have we taken, yet are weary— 

Our grave-rest is- very far to seek. 

Ask the aged why they weep, and not tlie children. 

For the outside earth is cold. 

And we young ones stand without, in our bewildering. 

And the graves are for the old. 

“ True,” say the children, “ it may happen 
That we die before our time. 

Little Alice died last year—the ^ave is sbapen 
Like a snowball, in the rime. 
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We looked into the pit prepared to take her— 

Was no room for any work in the close clay: 

From the sleep wherein she lieth none will wake her. 
Crying “ Get np, little Alice ! it is day.’’ 

If you listen by that grave, in sun and shower. 

With your ear down, little Alice never cries!— 

Could we see her face, be sure we should nst know her. 
For the smile has time for growing in her eyes ! 

And merry go her moments, lulled and stilled in 
The shroud, by the kirk-chime ! 

It is good when it happens,” say the children, 

“That we die before our time.” 

Alas, alas, the children ! they are seeking 
Death in life, as best to have ! 

They are binding up their hearts away from breaking. 
With a cerement from the grave. 

Go out, children, from the mine and from the city— 
Sing out, children, as the little thrushes do— 

Pluck your handfuls of the meadow-cowslips pretty— 
Laugh aloud, to feel your fingers let them through ! 

But they answer, “ Are your cowslips of the meadows 
Like our weeds anear the mine r 

Leave us quiet in the dark of the coal-shadows. 

From your pleasures fair and line! 

“ For oh,” say the children, “ we are weary. 

And we cannot run or leap— 

If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep. 

Our knees tremble sorely in the stooping— 

We fall upon our faces, trying to go; 

And, underneath our heavy eyeli^ drooping. 

The reddest flower would look as pale as snow. 

For, all day, we drag our burden tirin% 

Through the coal-dark, underground— 

Or, all day, we drive the w'heels of iron 
In the factories, round and round. 

“ For, all day, the wheels are droning, turning,— 

Their wind comes in our faces,— 

Till our hearts turn,—our head, with pulses burning. 
And the walls turn in their places— 
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Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling— 

Turns the long light that drops adown the wall— 

Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling— 

All are turning, all the day, and we with all.— 

Anti all day, the iron wheels are droning} 

And sometimes we could pray, 

‘ O ye wheels,’ (breaking out in a mad moaning) 

‘ Stop! be silent for to-day!’ ” 

Ay! be silent! Let them hear each other breathing 
For a moment, mouth to mouth— 

Let them touch each other’s hands, in a fresh wreathing 
Of their tender human youth! 

Let them feel that this cold metallic motion 
Is not all the life God fashions or reveals— 

Let them prove their living souls against the notion 
That they live in you, or under you, O wheels!— 

Still, all day, the iron wheels go onward. 

Grinding life dow n from its mark ; 

And the children’s souls, which God is calling sunward. 

Spin on blindly in the dark. 

Now tell the poor young children, O my brothers. 

To look up to Him and pray— 

So the blessed One, who blesseth all the others, 

' Will bless them another day. 

They answer, “Who is God that He should hear us. 

While the rushing of the iron wheels is stirred ? 

When we sob aloud, tlie human creatures near us 
Pass by, hearing not, or answer not a word ; 

And we hear not (for the wdieels in their resounding) 
Strangers speaking at the dour: 

Is it likely God, with angels singing round him. 

Hears our weeping any more ? 

“ Two words, indeed,"of praying we remember. 

And at midnight’s hour of barm, 

* Our Father,’ looking upward in the chamber. 

We say softly for a charm.* 

We know no other words, except ‘ Our Father,’ 

And we think that, in some pause of angel’s song, 

God may pluck them with the silence sweet to gather. 

And hold both within His right hand which is strong. 

A feet rendered pathetically historical by Mr. Horne’s report of his commission. 
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‘ Our Father!’ If He heard us. He would surely 
(For they call Him good and mild) 

Answer, smiling down the steep world very purely, 

‘ Come and rest with toe, my cliild.’ 

“But, no!” say the children, weeping fester, 

“ He is speechless as a stone j ^ 

And they tell us, of His image is the master 
Who commands us to work on. 

Go to!” say the children ,—“ up in Heaven, 

Dark, wheel-like, turning clouds are all we find. 

Do not mock us; grief has made us unbelieving— 

We look up for God, but tears have made us blind." 

Do you hear the children weeping and disproving, 

O my brothers, what ye preach ? 

For God’s possible is taught by His world’s loving— 

And the children doubt of each. 

And well may the children weep before you ! 

They are weary ere they run; 

They have never seen the sunshine, nor the gloiy 
Which is brighter than the sun : • 

They know the grief of man, without his wisdom ; 

They sink in man’s d&spair, without his calm— 

Are slaves, without thediberty in Christdom,— 

Are martyrs, by the pang without the palm,— 

Are worn, as if with age, yet unretrievingly 

The blessings of its memory cannot keep,— 

Are orphans of the earthly love and heavenly: 

Let them weep ! let them weep! 

They look up, with their pale and sunken feces. 

And their look is dread to see. 

For they mind you of their angels in their places. 

With eyes turned on Deity j— 

“ How long,” they say, “ how long, O cruel nation. 

Will you stand, to move the world, on a child’s heart,— 
Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation. 

And tread onward to your throne amid tjie mart ? 

Our blood splashes upward, O gold-heaper. 

And its purple shows your path! 

But the child’s sob curses deeper in the silence 
Than the strong man in his wrath!’’ 

— Poems. Collected Edition. 
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*45-—the CHRISTIAN’S DEPENDENCE UPON HIS REDEEMER. 

• [J. B. Sumner, Archbishop of Canterbuiy, 1^80—1862. 

[John Bird Sumner was the eldest son of the Rev. Roliert Sumner, vicar of 
Kenilworth. He was born 1780, and educated at Eton and King’.s College, 
Cambridge, where he was Browne’s Med.-dlist (Latin) in 1800; Hulse’s Priacman in 
18021 and where he graduateil B.A. 1803, M.A. 1807, D.D, 1828. He was suc¬ 
cessively assistant mister in and Fellow of Eton College, and theft rector of Maple- 
durhara, Oxon; Canon of Durham, 1820; Bishop of Chester, 1828; and trans¬ 
lated to the sec of Canterbury in 1848. He died in 1862. His works are “ Evi¬ 
dences of Christianity," “ Expository Lectures on the New Testament,” “ Treatise 
on the Records of the Creation,” fisc. Jtc.] 

It is scarcely possible to contemplate the Christian character as described 
in the Gospel, and held up to our imitation, without acknowledging 
an excellence truly divine. This may justly be attributed to that 
religion, which, if it were universally obeyed, would extinguish all the 
vices which disturb human society and disgrace human nature, would 
subdue pride, violence, selfishness, and sensuality, and introduce in 
their ste.-id humility, charity, temperance, mutual forbearance; would 
repress all that eager desire after temporal advantages which excites 
evil pasiiions through the collision of interests; and would unite all 
men in one pursuit,—the only pursuit in which all could unite, and 
yet assist in.stead of counteracting each other—that of studying to do 
the will of God for the sake of everlasting hapi>iness. 

Were men to presume so far as to irij'ent a test by which the divine 
origin of a religion should be tried, I can imagine none more unex¬ 
ceptionable than its tendency to overcome what is acknowledged to bi' 
evil in human nature, and to raise in an immeasurable degree the 
standard of happiness. T can imagine no eulogy more complete than 
this ; that if all men lived up to the spirit of the Gospel, few sources 
of misery would remain in the world, and even that remainder would 
receive the utmost alleviation. 

The only objection which has ever been urged against the true 
Christian character, derives whatever force it has from the disobedience 
of mankind. It has been saiS? that the meekness, the jiatience under 
injuries, which it prescribes, is incompatible with our condition on 
eartlj, and would expose the man who should strictly comply with its 
demands to indignities and wrongs without remedy. But if this were 
true, which it is not to any material extent, as experience proves, even 
under the present circumstances of Christianity, it would afford no 
argument against a religion which requires abstinence from injuries no 
less positively than patience under them. Would it improve the con¬ 
dition of mankind, if resistance were permitted where patience is now 
enjoined ? Or would it be consistent with the Divine Author of the 
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religion to annul one of his laws because another was broken ? Let 
a human legislator sometimes condescend, if necessary, to the re¬ 
fractory subjects with which he has to deal. But it is not, surely,*for 
CJod to yield to the passions which rebel against his will, but to ordain 
where their proud waves shall be stayed. In no other way can the 
standard of human nature be raised ^nd improved. 

An objection more plausibly reasonable might perhaps be alleged 
against the Christian character, grounded on the impossibility of reach¬ 
ing and sustaining it, not only from the opposition of the surrounding 
world, but from the opposition of the natural heart; which we con¬ 
fess, nay avow, rises more or less against all the qualities which form 
the consistent Christian. The answer to this objection is conveyed in 
these words —“ylbide in me, amt 1 in you. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine; no more can ye, except ye 
abide in me.” The Christian has on his side one who is greater than 
his natural heart. He “ can do all things thmugh Christ that 
strengtheueth him.” As there is an inseparable connection between 
the faith and practice of a Christian, so is there likewise a mystical 
union between the Christian and his Redeemer, the “ author and 
tinisher of his faith,” which enables him both to “ will and fo do of 
his good pleasure.” I'his is described by a strong, ^ut clear and most 
intelligible metaphor, when it is compared to the union between a 
tree atid its branches. It is iK)t pretended that our natural unaided 
strength would enable us to cqpiply with the demands of the Gospel. 
O'lr Lord expressly declares to his disciples, “ Without me ye can do 
nothing.” But he promises such assistance of his Spirit from above 
as shall make them both willing and able in “ the day of his power.” 
He ct)n)pares them to the branch, which, itself separated at a distance 
from the root and the soil which nourishes the root, is made fruitful 
by the juices which the stem supplies, but can bear no fruit from the 
time that it is .severed from the ptirent tree. “ Abide in me, and I in 
you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the 
vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in me.” 

But as the expression which exhorts tft to “ abide in Christ” is con¬ 
fessedly figurative, it becomes necessary to aonsider in what way we 
may be said to comply with the condition on which our power of 
obedience depends. What is it “ to abide in Christ ?” It is to live 
in habitual faith in his redemption, and in habitud reliance upon his 
Spirit. 

And first, as fo habitual faith. Faith is a word so familiar to our 
ears and our lips, that we may be easily mi.sled into a groundless belief 
that we understand, nay, adopt it, in its full and scriptural acceptation. 
But trace it back to its original meaning, and by that signification try 
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;ouT feeliagg with tespect to Christ. That signiikation is, such a 
belief or peiwaaion as leads to trust, reliance, confidence. And if we 
consider the offer or callpf Christ, we shall perceive that the trust or 
coofidodce which he requires ma^ be justly termed “ abiding in him.” 
He came into the worid to d^lrer mankind from the darkness of 
ignorance and sin, i,e., fiom spiritual blindness and alienation from 
God, a state inconsistent with their salvation. He came to redeem 
|hem from punishment; to renew their hearts by his Holy Spirit; to 
assign them rules for such a life % God approves. And in the fulfil¬ 
ment of this purpose, his language is. Ye who live in the world, tlie 
posterity of Adam, are “enemies to God,” (who is a God of holiness,) 
“by wicked works.” This enmity, this wickedness, he does not 
punish now 5 but after death there is judgment, when he will inflict 
" indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of 
man that doeth evil.” But trust in me, and I will, for you, appease 
that wrath, and disarm that indignation; cleave to me, and follow the 
commandments which I set before you j then will I lead you safely 
through the “ valley of the shadow of death,” by which you must 
pass to an eternal world, and will present you pure and faultless before 
the throne of your Almighty Judge. 

Now an ofer of this nature precludes the idea of a passive or 
hesitating, reception. It is a personal offer, which must be personally 
accepted or personally rejected. It requires, first, that we see our 
necessity, and are therefore ready to apply for help; that we feel our 
desert of punishment, and therefore desire a ransom. But it requires 
more also; for one might feel his necessity, and wish for relief, and 
yet doubt the power of him who oflered it: it requires therefore a 
firm persuasion that he who makes the offer is able to make the offer 
goodj and, in the special case of Christ, it requires us to believe that 
be can and will save us; has ransomed us; is able to bestow on us 
his Holy Spirit, and to prepare us for an eternal kingdom, into which 
he will hereafter receive us if we follow him obediently here. 

Such is the corresponding movement on our parts by which his 
gracious offer must be met 5 such is the willing hand which we must 
stretch out to receive the proffered boon, or it is proposed to us in 
vain. “ Faith is not merely a speculation, but a practical acknow¬ 
ledgment of Jesus as the Christ; an effort and motion of the mind 


towards God; when the sinner, convinced of sin, accepts with thank¬ 
fulness the proffered terms of pardon, and in humble confidence 
applying individually to himself the benefit of the general atonement, 
iA tbe elevated language of a venerable father of the church,' drinks 
dpap of the stream which- flows from the Redeemer’s side.’ The 
^pipt is, that in a little time he is filled with that ‘ perfect love of 
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God which casteth out fear,’—he cleaves to God with the entire affec¬ 
tion of the soul.” And the question, whether we are abiding in 
Christ, comes to thisj have vve that confidence, that trust, that 
dependence upon him, which induc«» us to accept his offer j and are 
we ready to commit ourselves—I ^ould rather say, have we com¬ 
mitted ourselves—into his hand.s, both for this world and the next, 
iastead of taking our chance for what may come/»or instead of trust¬ 
ing to our own power, our own goodne.ss, our own views of religion ^ 
Then we can say with the Apostle, “I know in whom I have 
believed; and that he is able to keep that which I have committed to 
him against that day.” This acceptance of his offer is faith j and to 
have so accepted it as to be habitually living by it, and depending on 
it, is to “abide in Christthen he is to the Christian what the stem 
is to the branch; the sole support on which it leans .—Sunday Library, 
vol. iv. 


246.—THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS. 

[Dean Swift, 1667—1745. 

[Jonathan Swift was born in Dublin, 1667. His fether was steward of she King’s 
Inns, Dublin, and died a few months before the birth of his celebrated son. Swift was 
sent to a school in Kilkenny at six years old, and nine years afterwards to the Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin; the expenses of his education were defrayed his uncle. On the 
death of this relative, in 1688, he was engaged by Sir William Temple (who had 
married a relation of his mother) as private secretary. He resolved after a time on 
entering the Church, took orders, s»id obtained the prebend of Kilroot, in the diocese 
of Connor. In 1724 he wrote the famous “Drapier’s Letters.” A patent had been 
iniquitously procured by a man of the name of Wood, to coin 180,000/. in copper for 
the use of Ireland, by which he would have made a fortune, and impoverish^ the 
nation. Dean Swift, in the character of a draper, wrote a series of letters to the 
people, urging them not to receive this base money. They were so successful 
that the patent was withdrawn. Henceforward the Irish looked on him as their best 
friend and champion. Swift was a disappointed and unhappy man, and died in a state of 
mental aberration, 1745. He left 11,000/. to erect a hospital for idiots and lunatics. 
His principal works are, a satirical romance called “ Gulliver’s Travels;” the “Tale 
of a Tub,” in which he ridicules Popery and Puritanism; and " Political Tracts 
against the Whigs,” with numerous pieces of humorous poetry. He was one of the 
wits of Queen Anne’s reign; and we believe tS? shall do him most justice in so brief 
' an extract by giving a selection of bis “ Thoughts awl Aphorisms.”] 

An old miser kept a tame jackdaw, that used to steal pieces of money 
and hide them in a hole, which the cat observing, asked “ Why he 
would hoard up those round shining things that he could make no use 
of?” “Why,” said the jackdaw, “my master has a whole chest full, 
and makes no more use of them than I.” 

If the men of wit and genius would resolve never to complain in 
their works of critics and detractors, the-tftxt age would not know that 
they ever had any. 


a a 
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I never wonder to see men wicked, but I often wonder to see them 
not ashamed. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by indulging our reflections 
on them, as he who in a melancholy fancy sees something like a face 
on the wall or the wainscot can, by two or three touches with a lead 
pencil, make it look visible and agreeing with what he fancied. 

Men of great parts are often unfortunate in the management of 
public business, because they are apt to go out of the common road by 
the quickness of their imagination. This I once said to my Lord 
Bolingbroke, and desired he would observe that the clerks in his office 
used a sort of ivory knife with a blunt edge to divide a sheet of paper, 
which never failed to cut it even, only requiring a steady hand; 
whereas if they should make use of a sharp penknife, the sharp¬ 
ness would make it often go out of the crease and disfigure the 
paper. 

“ He who does not provide for his own house,” St. Paul says, " is 
worse than an infideland I think he who provides only for his own 
house, is just equal with an infidel. 

When 1 am reading a book, whether wise or silly, it seems to me to 
be alive,” and talking to me. 

When I was young I thought all the world, as well as myself, was 
wholly itaken up in discoursing upon the last new play. 

1 never yet knew a wag (as the term is) who was not a dunce. 

A person reading to me a dull poem »f his ow'n making, I prevailed 
on him to scratch out six lines together; in turning over the leaf, the 
ink being wet, it marked as many lines on the other side; whereof the 
poet complaining, I bid him be easy, for it would be better if those 
were out too. 

We have just enough religion to make us hate, but not enough to 
make us love one another. 

When we desire or solicit anything, our minds run wholly on the 
good side or circumstances of it; when it is obtained, our minds run 
wholly on the bad ones. 

The latter part of a wise m'^h’s life is taken up in curing the follies, 
prejudices, and false opinictis he had contracted in the former. 

Would a writer know how to behave himself with relation to pos¬ 
terity, let him consider in old books what he finds that he is glad to 
know, and what omissions he most laments. 

One argument, to prove that the common relations of ghosts and 
spectres are generally false, may be drawn from the opinion held that 
spirits are never seen by more than one person at a time; that is to 
say, it seldom happens to abbve one person in a company to be pos¬ 
sessed with any high degree of spleen or melancholy. 
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It is grown a word of course for writers to say, " This critical age,” 
as divines say, “ This sinful age.” 

It is pleasant to observe bow free the present age is in laying iSixes 
on the next: "Future ages shall talk of this: this shall be famous to 
all posteritywhereas their time and thoughts will be taken up about 
present tilings, as ours are now. 

I never heard a finer piece of satire against lawyers than that of 
astrologers, when they pretend by rules of art to tell when a suit will 
end, and whether to the advantage of the plaintiff or defendant; thus 
making the matter depend entirely upon the influence of the stars, 
without the least regard to the merits of the cause. 

I have known some men possessed of good qualities, which were 
very serviceable to others but useless to tliemselves; like a sun>dial on 
the front of a house, to inform tlie neighbours and passengers, but not 
the owner within. 

If a man would register all his opinions upon love, politics, religion, 
learning, &c., beginning from his youth, and so go on to old age, what 
a bundle of inconsistencies and contradictions would appear at last! 

The stoical scheme of supplying our wants by^ lopping off our de¬ 
sires, is like cutting off our feet when we want shoes. • 

The reason why so few marriages are happy, is because young ladies 
spend their time in making nets, not in making cages. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the miserable, for the 
happy impute aU their succesj to prudence or merit. 

Ambition often puts men upt)n doing tlie meanest offices; so climb¬ 
ing is performed in the same posture with creeping. 

Although men are accused for not knowing their own weakness, yet 
perhaps as few know their own strength. It is in men as in soils, 
where sometimes there is a vein of gold which the owner knows 
not of. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones you gave before. 

Arbitrary power is the natural object of temptation to a prince; as 
wine or women to a young fellow, or a bribe to a judge, or avarice to 
old age, or vanity to a woman. •• 

The humour of exploding many thingSa under the name of trifles, 
fopperies, and only imaginary goods, is a very false proof either of 
wisdom or magnanimity, and a great check to virtuous actions. For 
instance, with regard to fame j there is in most people a reluctance 
and unwillingness to be forgotten. We observe even among the vulgar, 
how fond they are to have an inscription over their grave. It requires 
but little philosophy to discover and observe that there is no intrinsic 
value in all this j however, if it be founded in our nature, as an incite¬ 
ment to virtue, it ought not to be ridiculed. 

a a 2 
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Complaint is tiie largest tribute heaven receives, and the sincerest 
part of our devotion. 

Tte common fluency of speech in many men, and most women, is 
owing a scarcity of matter, and a scarcity of words; for whoever is 
a mastet of language, and hath a mind full of ideas, will be apt in 
speaking to hesitate upon the choice of both; whereas common 
speakers have onlyrone set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe 
them in; and these are always ready at the mouth; so people come 
faster out of church when it is almost empty, than when a crowd is at 
the door.— Swift’s Wwis, vol. xii. 


247.—JERUSALEM. 

[The Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, 1805. 

[Benjamin Disraeli is the eldest son of Mr. Isaac Disraeli, the well-known writer. 
He was born in London Dec. 21, 1805. He became an author while yet a minor, 
and published his very sucrassful novel, “Vivian Grey,” in 1825. He commenced 
his parliamentary life in 1831 by contesting the borough of Wycombe on Tory 
principles against the Hon. C. Grey, son of the then Premier, and was defeated by a 
small Rvijority. In 1837 he entered Parliament for Maidstone. In 1841 he repre¬ 
sented Shrewsbury. In 1847 he became memlier for Buckinghamshire, which seat 
he has retained for twenty-two years. Mr. Disraeli was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
under Lord Derby’s administrations, and became Premier in 1868, when he passed 
the Reform Bil]. His brilliant novels, combining fiction and politics, have given 
him a high plkSe te-English literature. They arc “Vivian Grey,” “The Young 
Duke,” “HenriafiiTemple," “Contarini Fk.-ning,” “Venctia,” “The Wondrous 
Tale of Airoy," “ Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” and “ Tancred.” He also wrote a 
“Vindication of the English Constitution,” a “ Biography of Lord G. Ben- 
tinck,” &C. &c.] 

The broad moon lingers on the summit of Mount Olivet, but its 
beam has long left the garden of Gethsemane and the tomb of 
Absalom, the waters of Kedron and the dark abyss of Jehoshaphat. 
Full falls its splendour, however, on the opposite city, vivid and deflued 
in its silver bla«e. A lofty wall, with turrets and towers ^d frequent 
gates, undulates with the unequal ground which it covers, as it encircles 
the lost capital of Jehovah. It is a city of hills, far more famoas 
than those of Rome : for all Europe has heard of Sion and of Calvary, 
while the Arab and the Assyrian, and the tribes and nations beyond, 
are as ignorant ctf the Capitolan and Aventine Mounts as they are of 
the Malvern or the IJhiltera Hills. 

The broad steep at Sion crowned with the tower of David; nearer 
qilU, Mount Mot&h{ with the gorgeous temple of the God of Abra¬ 
ham, but built, alas! by the child of Hagar, and not by Sarah’s 
chosen one j close to its cedars and its cypresses, its lofty spires and 
airy arches, the moonlight falls upon Betbesda’s pool j further on. 
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entered by the gate of St Stephen, the eye, though ’tis the noon of 
night, traces with ease the Street of Grief, a long winding ascent to a 
vast cupolaed pile that now covers Calvary, called the Street of GSiefj 
because there the most illustrious of the human, as well as of the 
Hebrew, race, the descendant of King David, and the divine Son of 
tile most favoured of women, twice sank under that burden of suffer¬ 
ing and shame which is now throughout all Christendom the emblem 
of triumph and of honour; passing over groups and masses of houses 
built of stone, with terraced roofs, or surmounted with small domes, 
we reach the hill of Salem, where Melchisedek built his mystic citadel; 
and still remains the hill of Scopas, where Titus gazed upon Jerusalem 
on the eve of his final a.ssault. Titus destroyed the temple. The 
religion of Judsea has in turn subverted the fanes which were raised 
to liis father and to himself in their imperial capital j and the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, is now worshipped before every 
altar in Rome. 

Jerusalem by moonlight! ’Tis a fine spectacle, apart from all its 
indi.ssoluble associations of awe and beauty. The mitigating hour 
softens the austerity of a mountain landscape magnificent in outline, 
however harsh and severe in detail; and, while it retains all its sub¬ 
limity, removes much of the savage sternness of the strange and 
unrivalled scene. A fortified city, almost surrounded by ravines, 
and rising in the centre of chains of far-spreading hills, occasionally 
offering, through their rocky glens, the gleams of a distant and richer 
land! 

. The moon has sunk behind the Mount of Olives, and the stars in 
the darker sky shine doubly bright over the sacred city. The all-per¬ 
vading stillness is broken by a brt^eze, that seems to have travelled over 
the plain of Sharon from the .sea. It wails among the tombs, and 
sighs among the cypress groves. The palm-tree trembles as it passes, 
as if it were a spirit of woe. Is it the breeze that has travelled over 
the plain of Sharon from the sea ? 

Or is it the haunting voice of prophets mourning ovw the city that 
they could not save ? Their spirits surely would linger on the land 
where their Creator had deigned to dwell,%nd over whose impending 
fate Omnipotence had shed human tears. From this Mount! Who 
can but believe that, at the midnight hour, from the summit of the 
Ascension, the great departed of Israel assemMe to gaze upon the 
battlements of their mystic city ? There mig& be counted heroes 
and sages, who need shrink from no rivalry with the brightest and the 
wisest of other lands; but the lawgiver of the time of the Pharaohs, 
whose laws are still obeyed; the monarch, whose reign has ceased for 
three thousand years, but whose wisdom is a proverb in all nations of 
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the earth j the teacher, whose doctrines have modelled civilized 
Europe;—the greatest of legislators, the greatest of administrators, 
and the greatest of reformers—what race, extinct or living, can pro¬ 
duce three such men as these! 

The last light is extinguished in the village of Bethany. The wail¬ 
ing breeze has become a moaning wind; a white film spreads over 
the purple sky; tbfc stars are veiled, the stars are hid j all becomes as 
dark as the waters of Kedron and the vaJl^ of Jehoshaphat. The 
tower of David merges into obscurity ,• no longer glitter the minarets 
of the mosque of Omar; Bethesda’s angelic waters, the gate of 
Stephen, the street of sacred sorrow, the hiU of Salem and the heights 
of Scopas, can no longer be discerned. Alone in the increasing dark¬ 
ness, while the very Tine of the walls gradually eludes the eye, the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre is a beacon light. 

And why is the church of the Holy Sepulchre a beacon light ? 
Why, when it is already past the noon of darkness, when every soul 
slumbers in Jerusalem, and not a sound disturbs the deep repose 
except the howl of the wild dog crying to the wilder wind—^why is 
the cupola of the. sanctuary illumined, though the hour has long 
since been numbered, when pilgrims there kneel and monks pray ? 

An armed Turkish guard are bivouacked in the court of the church; 
within the church itself, two brethren of the convent of Terra Santa 
keep holy watch and ward; while, at the tomb beneath, there kneels 
a solitary youth, who prostrated himselfrat sunset, and who will there 
pass unmoved the whole of the sacred night. 

Yet the pilgrim is not in communion with the Latin Church; 
neither is he of tlie Church Armenian, or the Church Greek, 
Maronite, Coptic, or Abyssinian; these also are Christian churches 
which cannot call him child. 

He comes from a distant and a northern isle to bow before the 
tomb of a descendant of the kings of Israel, because he, in common 
with all the people of that isle, recognises in that sublime Hebrew in¬ 
carnation the presence of a Divine Redeemer. Then why dees he 
come alone ? It is not that he has availed himself of the inventions 
of modem science, to repiir first to a spot, which all his countrymen 
may equally desire to visit, and thus anticipate their hurrying arrival. 
Before the inventions of modern science, all his countrymen used to 
flock hither. Then why do they not now ? Is the Holy Land no 
longer hallowed ? Is it ndt the land of sacred and mysterious troths ? 
The land of heavenly messages and earthly miracles ? The land of 
prophets and apostles ? Is it not the land upon whose mountains the 
Creator of the Universe parleyed with man, and the flesh of whose 
anointed race He mystically assumed, when He struck the last blow at 
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the powers of evU ? Is it to be believed, that there are no peculiar and 
eternal qualities in a land thus visited, which dbtinguish it from all 
others ? That Palestine is like Normandy or Yorkshire, or evenifttica 
or Rome. 

There may be some who maintain this 5 there have been some, 
and those, too, among the wisest and the wittiest of the northern and 
western races, who, touched by a presumptuous jealousy of the long 
predominance of that oriental intellect to which they owed their 
dvilization, would have persuaded themselves and the world that the 
traditions of Sinai and Calvary were fables. Half a century ago, 
Europe made a violent and apparently successful effort to disembarrass 
itself of its Asian faith. The most powerful and the most civilized of 
its kingdoms, about to conquer the rest, shut up its churches, desecrated 
its altars, massacred and persecuted their sacred servants, and announced 
that the Hebrew creeds which Simon Peter brought from Palestine, 
and which his successors revealed to Clovis, were a mockery and a 
fiction. What has been the result ? In every city, town, village, and 
hamlet of that great kingdom, the divine image of the most illustrious 
of Hebrews has been again raised amid the l\pmage of kneeling 
millions; while, in the heart of its bright and witty capital, fte nation 
has erected the most gorgeous of modern temples,^nd consecrated its 
marble and golden walls to the name, and memory, and celestial 
efficacy of a Hebrew woman. 

The country of which the solitary pilgrim, kneeling at this moment 
at the Holy Sepulchre, was a native, had not actively shared in that 
insurrection against the first and second Testament, which distinguished 
the end of the eighteenth century. But more than sis hundred 
years before, it had sent its king, and the flower of its peers and 
people, to rescue Jerusalem from those whom they considered infidels! 
and now, instead of the third crusade, they expend their superfluous 
energies in the construction of railroads. 

The failure of the European kingdom of Jerusalem, on which such 
vast treasure, such prodigies of valour, and such ardent belief has been 
wasted, has been one of those circuffiStances which have tended to 
disturb the faith of Europe, although it* should have carried con¬ 
victions of a very difterent character. The Crusaders looked upon 
the Saracens as infidels, whereas the children of the Desert bore a 
much nearer affinity to the sacred corpse that had, for a brief space, con¬ 
secrated the holy sepulchre, than any of the invading host of Europe. 
The same blood flowed in their veins, and th^ recognised the divine 
missions both of Moses and of his greater successor. In an age so 
deficient in physiological learning as the twelfth century, the mysteries 
of race were unknown. Jerusalem, it cannot be doubted, will ever 
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remaia the aj^anage eitlier of Israel or of Ishmael j and if, in the 
course of those great vicissitudes, which are.no doubt impending for 
the'East,, there be any attempt to place upon the throne of David a 
prince of the House of Coburg or Deuxpe^ts, the same fate will 
doubtless await him as, with aJhliafeir brillhMl’' Qualities and all the 
sympathy of ll^pe, was the« flhal doom the Godfreys, the 
Baldwins,andt^liahnsignans.— Tmered: Crusade, Book 3, 

chap. i. 

.*48.—DEATif OF nelson. 

[Robert Southey, 1774—1843. 

[Robert Southey, l£d., "poet, scholar, mtiquary, ciitic, and historian,” vras one of 
the most voluminoias writers o[ his own, or perhaps any age. He was born at Bristol 
1774, and was the sbn of a lihendraper. He achieved for himself the highest place 
among nature’s noblemen by the right of his nobility of mind; and he left at his 
death izfioo!., to bedis^ded among his children, and one of tlwmost valuable private 
libraries in the kingdontfi H» principal poems are, “Thalaba the Dtetroyer,” and 
the “Curse of Eeh^maiFi'tlKy display a wonderful power of imagination, invention, 
and wordrpainting. th biography, his " Life of Nelson” ha.s b^n held up, with 
justice aa^model foi’ aH of biography. His “ Doctor,” a sort of common¬ 

place brfol^ is a work fud of suggestions useful to the student, but full of aftectations 
which scarcely be agreeable to the general reader. It was in his early youth 
that he Wwte “The'Well of St. Kq^ne,” “Ma^ the Maid of the Inn,” and those 
ballads have been the admiration of the rising generation for the last ftfty years. 
It maybe skid of him thft he literally worked his brain dry, for, at last, his intellect 
became clouded, and his power of comprehtrision faded out of him. He died at 
Greta, 1843.] . ; .' 

Ajf iocessaot fee was kept up from the Victory, from both sides; her 
larlifoacd jpiuft'playing upon the* Buceutaure and the huge Saiitissima 
Trinidad. * 

It had b«apart of Nelson’s prayer, that the British fleet might be 
distinguished liy humanity in the yfeftory which he expected. Setting 
an example bknself, he twice gave orders to cease firing upon the 
Redoubtable, supposing that she had struck because her great guns 
were silent; for as she carried no flag, th^ was no means of instantly 
ascertaining thefs^. From tK'is ship, whi&'he had thus twice spared, 
he received bii^i^th. A rball fired from her mizen-top, which, in the 
then sitWRiop two vessels, was not more than fifteen yards from 

t^t part'uf the dioklirlg^jie was Standing, struck the epaulette on 
Ms 1 ^ shoulder, after one, just in the heat of act'ion. 

Ife fell upon his iMi fee spot which was covered with bis poor 
aicfetary’s blood. Hardy, who was a few steps from him, turning 
round, saw three wifeig him up. “Tl^ have done for me at 
last,,iiardy!” raid he.-—I hope not!” cMed.HardyYes!” he 
replii^.} " nay back-bone is shot through.” Yet even now, not for a 
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moment losiug his presence of mind, he observed, as they were carry¬ 
ing him down the. ladder, that the dUer-ropes, which had been shot 
away, were not yet replaced, and ordered that new ones should be 
rove immediately :—then, that he Kiigte: not be seen by the crew, he 
took out his handkeiicHiaf, and coy^'ed his face and his Stars.—Had he 
but concealed these badges of honour from the England per¬ 

haps would not have' had cause to receive with sorR>#%he news'of the 
battle of Trafalgar. Tte re^pit Was crowded with wounded and 
dying men 5 over whose bodies he was with Some difficulty conveyed, 
and laid upon a pallet in the midshipnien’s berth. It was soon per¬ 
ceived upon examination, that the wound was" mortal. This, how¬ 
ever, was concealed from all except Captain Hardy,'the chaplain, and 
the medical attendants. He himself being certain, from the sensation 
in his back, and the gush of blood he felt momently within his breast, 
that no human care could avail him, insisted that the surgeon should 
leave him, and attend to those to whom he might be useful: “ For,” 
said he, “you can do nothing for me."—All ifaat could be done was 
to fan him with paper, and frequently to grrts him lemonade, to 
alleviate his intense thirst. He was in great pain,aind expressed much 
anxiety for the event of the action, which now began to declare itself. 
As often as a ship struck the crew of the Fictovi/ hurraed; and at 
every hurrah, a visible expression of joy gleamed in" the eye and 
marked the countenance of the dying hero. But he became im¬ 
patient to see Captain Hardys and as that officer, though often sent 
for, could not leave the deck. Nelson feared that some fatal cause pre¬ 
vented him, and repeatedly cried, “ Will no one bring Hardy to me ? 
He must be killed 1 'He is surely dead!”—An hour’ahd ten minutes 
elapsed from the time when Nelson received his wound before Hardy 
could come to him. They shook hands in silence: KSfdy in vain 
struggling to suppress the feelings of that most pahifnl and yet 
sublimest moment. “Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, ‘*’how goes the 
day with us ?” “ Veiy well,” replied Hardy; “ ten ships have struck, 

but five of the van have tacked, and show an intention to bear down 
upon the Fictory. I have called two or three of <^r fresh ships 
round, and have no doubt of giving them*a drubb^^^ “ I hope,” 
said Nelson, “ none of our ships have strackj,?” Hardy answered, 
“There is no fear of that” Then, an4fljot^thea. Nelson spokeo^. 
himself. " 1 am a dead man. Hardy,” S^d be': ■ “ J am going fast:— 
it will be all over with me soon. Com«f-«ej®By to me. Let my dear 
Lady Hamilton have my hair and ail other things belonging to me.” 
Hardy observed, that he hoped Mr.' Beatty could, yet hold out some 
prospect of life. " Oh no!” he replied; " it is impossible: my back 
is shot through; Beatty will tell you so.” Captain Hardy tlien once 
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more shook hands with him j and, with a heart almost bursting, hastened 
upon deck. 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone; and Nelson, 
having made the surgeon ascertain this, said to him, “ You know I am 
gone. I know it. I feel something rising in my breast,”—putting 
his hand on his left side,—“ which tells me so.” And upon Beatty’s 
inquiring whether his pain was vety great ? he replied, so great that 
he wished he was dead. “ Yet," said he, in a lower voice, “ one would 
like to live a little longer too!” And after a few minutes, in the same 
under tone, he added," What would become of poor Lady Hamilton 
if she knew my situation ?”—Next to his country she occupied his 
thoughts. Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he left the cock¬ 
pit, returned j and, again taking the hand of his dying friend and 
commander, congratulated him on having gained a complete victory. 
How many of the enemy were taken he did not know, as it was im¬ 
possible to perceive them distinctly; btft fourteen or fifteen at least. 
“ That’s well,” cried Nelson; “ but I bargained for twenty.” And 
then, in a stronger voice, he said, “ Anchot, Hardy—anchor.” Hardy, 
upon this, hinted that Admird CoUingwood would take upon himself 
the direction of affairs. “ Not while I live. Hardy,” said the dying 
Nelson, ineffectually endeavouring to raise himself from the bed: 
“do you anchor.” His previous order for preparing to anchor had 
shown how clearly he foresaw the necessity of this. Presently, calling 
Hardy back, he ^id to him in a low vvice, “ Don’f throw me over¬ 
board and he desired that he might be buried by his parents, unless 
it should please the king to order otherwise. Then reverting to private 
feelings J “Take care of my dear Lady Hamilton, Hardy j take care 
of poor Lady Hamilton.—Kiss me. Hardy,” said he. Hardy knelt 
down and kissed his cheek; and Nelswi said, “ Now I am satisfied. 
Thank God, I have done my duty.” ^rdy stood over him in silence 
for a moment or two, then knelt again, kissed his forehead. “ Who 
is that ?” said Nelson; and being ii^mied, he replied, “ God bless 
you. Hardy.” And Hardy then left-iiih—^for ever. 

Nelson now desired to be turned upon his right side, and said, “ 1 
wish I had not left the deck j for I shall soon be gone.” Death was 
indeed rapidly approaching. He said to the chaplain, “^Doctor, I have 
been a great sinner ;” and after a short pause, “ Remember that I 
leave Lady Hamilton and my daughter Horatia as a legacy to my 
country.” His articulatiao no^ became difficult; but he was distinctly 
hetnd to say, “ Thank God, I have done my i(|(i)gr!” These words he 
repeatedly pronounced; and they were the hatwords which he uttered. 
He expired at thirty minutes after four,—three hours and a quarter 
after he had received his wound.— Life of Nelson. 
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*49.—THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 

[Maupertuis, 1698—17?9. 

[Peter Lewis Moreau de Maupertuis was bom at St. Malo, 1698. He was of 
noble birth, and for three years served in the French army, but he quitted it to 
engage in the labours of science. He was admitted member of the French Academy 
1723, and some years afterwards, when visiting London, was made Fellow of tlw 
Royal Society. In 1736 he was at the head of the French Academicians sent by the 
King of France to the north to ascertain the figure of the Earth. He was after¬ 
wards invited by the Prince of Prussia to become &e President of the learned society 
there. He accompanied his royal patron in his campaign against the Austrians, and 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Molwitz; but the emperor generously gave him 
his freedom, and he returned to Berlin. Soon afterwards he was engaged in some 
literary quarrels with Koenig, professor of Philosophy at Franeker, and with Voltaire. 
The disposition of Maupertuis was not calculated to win affection, but Voltaire 
was so severely satirical on him whom he had long called his friend and mathema- 
ticai instructor, that the King of Prussia interfered in his behalf. Maupertuis died 
at Basil while on a visit to his ftiends the Bernouilles, in July 1759. His works are 
vepr valuable, and were collected in 1756. ■ Tl^ are—“ Figure of the Earth deter¬ 
mined “ Measurement of a degree of the MeriAan“ Discourse on the Figure of 
the Stars“ Reflections on the Origin of Languages&c. &c.] 

The town of Toraea, at our arrival on the 3otk of December, had 
really a most frightful aspect. Its little houses were buried to the tops 
in snow, which had there been clear daylight must have effectually 
shut it out; but the snow continually falling, or ready to fall, for the 
most part hid the sun during the few moments he might have appeared 
at mid-day. • 

In the month of January the cold increased till Reaumur’s mercurial 
thermometer, which at Paris, in the great frost of 1709, it was thought 
strange to see fall 14° below the freezing point, fell to 37“. The spirit 
of wine in the others was frozen. If we opened the door of a warm 
room, the external air instantly converted all the vapour in it into snow, 
whirling it round in a white vortex. If we went out, we felt as if the 
air were tearing our chests 5 and indoors the cracking of the wood, of 
which the houses are built, as it split by the violence of the frost, con¬ 
tinually alarmed us with an increase o{,cold. 

The solitude of the streets was as great as if the people had been all 
dead. In this country one often sees peoplfe who have lost an arm or 
leg by the frost. The cold, which is always very great, sometimes 
increases so violently and suddenly, as to be in^ibly fatal to those who 
are so unhappy as to be exposed to it 

The winds seem to blow from all quarters at once, and drive about 
the snow with such fiiry that in a moment all the roads are rendered 
invisible. Dreadful is ^e situation of a person surprised in the open 
country in such a storm; his knowledge of the roads, and even 
the marks afforded by the trees, cannot avail him: he is blinded 
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by the snow, and if he attempts to find his way home, is generally 
lost. 

St#******' 

But though in this climate the earth is horrible, the heavens present 
the most magnificent aspects. The short days are no sooner closed, 
than fires of a thousand colours and figures light up the sky, as if de¬ 
signed to compensjfte for the absence of the sun. These fires have 
not here, as in more southerly latitudes, any constant situation. Though 
a luminous arch is often seen fixed in the north, the lights seem more 
frequently to possess the whole extent of the hemisphere. Sometimes 
they begin in the form of a great scarf of bright light, with its ends 
upon the horizon, which glides swiftly up the sky with a motion 
resembling that of a fishing-net, preserving as it moves a direction 
nearly perpendicular to the meridian; and more commonly after these 
preludes, all the lights unite at the zenith and form the top of a kind 
of crown. Arcs like those seen in France towards the north, are here 
frequently situated towards the south, and are often seen both in the 
north and south at the same time. Their summits approach each 
other, and the distance of their extremities widens towards the horizon. 
I have seen opposite arcs whose summits almost join at the zenith, and 
both the one and- the other have several concentric arcs beyond it. 
Their tops are all placed in the direction of the meridian, though with 
a little declinatipn to the west, which I did not find to be constant, 
and which is sometimes insensible. ' 

It would be endless to mention all the different figures these 
meteors assume, and the various motions with which they are agitated. 
Their movement is most commonly like that of a pair of colours 
waved in the air, and the different tints of their light give them the 
appearance of so many vast streamers of changeable tafieta. Some¬ 
times they line a part of the sky with scarlet. 

On the i8th of December I saw a phenomenon of this kind that, in 
the midst of the wonders to which 1 was every day accustomed, ex¬ 
cited my admiration. To the south a great space of the sky appeared 
tinged with so lively a red, that the whole constellation of Orion 
looked as if it had been steeped in blood. This light, which was at 
first fixed, soon moved, and changing into other colours—violet and 
blue, settled into a dome, the top of which stood a little to the south¬ 
west of the zenith. The moon shone brightly, but did not in the least 
ef&ce it. 

In this country, where there are lights of so many different colours. 
I never saw more than two that were red, and such are taken for pre¬ 
sages of some ^eat misfortune. After all, when people gaze at these 
phenomena with an unphilosophic eye, it is not surprising if they 
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discover in them armies engaged, liery’chariots, and a thousand other 
prodigies. 

• During the winter we repeated many of our observations and calcu¬ 
lations, and found the most evident proofs of the earth’s being flatted 
at the poles. Meantime the sun came nearer, or rather, no more 
quitted us. It was now May, and it was curious to see that great 
luminary enlighten for so long a time a whole horizon of ice; and 
to see summer in the heavens, while winter still kept possession of the 
eartl>. We were in the morning of that long day of several months; 
yet the sun with all his power wrought no change either upon the ice 
or snows. 

On the 6th of May it began to rain, and some water appeared on 
the ice of the river. At noon a little snow melted, but in the evening 
winter resumed his rights. At length, on the loth, the earth, which 
had been so long hid, began to appear; some high points that were 
exposed to the sun showed themselves, as the tops of the mountains did 
after the Deluge, and all the fowls of the country returned. 

At the beginning of June—winter yielding up the earth and sea— 
we prepared for our departure back to Stockholpi, and on the 9th 
some of us set out by land, and otliers by sea.— Account of a Jhumey to 
the Polar Circle to determine the Figure of the Earthy 


*50.—IMAGINARY CONVERSATION BETWEEN SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
AND LORD BROOKE. 

[Waiter Savaoe Landor, 1775—1864. 

[Walter Savaoe Landor was the son of a ^rentleman of ancient family and large 
fortune. He was born at Ipsley Court, Warwickshire, in 1775, and was educated at 
Rugby School and Trinity College, Oxford. He travelled on the Continent, and in 
1808 raised at his own expense a body of troops in aid of the Spanish patriots. He 
married in i8u, and settled for a time at Bath; but finally went to Florence with 
his wife, where he resided for the space of thirty years, and composed his most im¬ 
portant works. In iSzo he print^ his “Idyllia Heroica” at Fisa. Between 18*4 
and i 8*9 he brought out his " Imaginary Conversations of Uterary Men and States¬ 
men” in London. In 1831 " Gebir,” a poem (afterwards translate by himself into 
lAitin). appeared. In 1836 he published “ A Satireton Satirists and Admonition to 
UetractOLs.” Next year the “ Pentameron and Pentalogue." His drama.s, “ Andrew 
of Hungary” and “Joanna of Naples” appeared in 1839. *8S3 he published a 

volume of essays, “ Last Fruit off an Old Tree,” and in 1858 “Dry Sticks.” This 
aged writer died abroad in 1864. He had been the contemporary of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Bums, drc., and was a writer of undoubted talent. His genius was b«t dis¬ 
played in his “ Imaginary Conversations," from which we select the fidlowing one.] 

'< Brooke. I come again unto the woods and unto the wilds of Pen.s- 
hurst, whither my heart and the friend of my heart have long invited me. 
Sidney, Welcome, welcome! And now, Greville, seat yourself 
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under this oak, since, if you had hungered or thirsted from your 
journey, you would have renewed the alacrity of your old servants in 
the'hall. • 

Brooke. In truth I did so; for no otherwise the good household 
would have it. The birds met me first, affrighted by the tossing up 
of caps, and I knew by th^e harbingers who were coming. When 
my palfrey eyed them askance from their clamorousuess, and shrank 
somewhat back, they quarrelled v’hh him almost before they saluted 
me, and asked him many pert questions. What a pleasant spot, Sidney, 
have you chosen here for meditation ! a solitude is the audience-chamber 
of God. Few days, very few in our year like this: there is a fresh 
pleasure in every fresh posture of the limbs, in every turn the eye takes. 

Youth, credulous of happiness, throw down 
Upon this turf thy wallet, stored and swoln 
With morrow-morns, bird-eggs, and bladders burst. 

That tires thee witli its wagging to and fro; 

Thou, too, wouldst breathe more freely for it. Age, 

Who lackest heart to laugh at life’s deceit. 

It sometimes requires a stout push, and sometimes a sudden resistance 
in the wisest men^ not to become for a moment the most foolish. 
What have 1 done? I have fairly challenged you, so much my 
master. 

Sidney. You have warmed me; I must cool a little, and watch my 
opportunity. So now, Greville, return you (to your invitations, and I 
will clear the ground for the company: youth, age, and whatever 
comes between, with all their kindred and dependencies. Verily we 
need few taunts or expostulations, for in the country we have few vices, 
and consequently few repinings. I take especial care that my labourers 
and farmers shall never be idle. In church they are taught to love 
God, after church they are practised to love their neighbour; for 
business on work-days keeps them apart and scattered, and on market- 
days they are prone to a rivalry bonlering on malice, as competitors 
for custom. Goodness does'Uot more certainly make men happy, 
than happiness makes tl\fm good. We must distinguish between 
felicity and prosperity, for prosperity leads often to ambition, and am¬ 
bition to disappointment; the course is then over; the wheel turns 
round but once, while the reaction of goodness and happiness is 
perpetual. 

Brooke. You reason justly, and you act rightly. Piety, warm, soft 
and passive as the aether round the throne of Grace, is made callous and 
inactive by kneeling too much; her vitality faints under rigorous and 
wearisome observances. 
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Sidney. Desire of lucre, the worst and most general country vice, 
arises hwe from the necessity of looking to small gains. It is the tartar 
that encrusts economy. * 

Brooke. O that anything so monstrous should exist in this profusion 
and prodigality of blessings! The herbs are crisp and elastic with 
health; they are warm under my hand, as if their veins were filled 
with such a fluid as ours. What a hum of satisfactiondn God’s creatures! 
How is it, Sidney, the smallest do seem the happiest ? 

Sidney. Compensation for their weaknesses and their fears; com¬ 
pensation for the shortness of their existence. Their spirits mount upon 
the sunbeam above the eagle; they have more enjoyment in their one 
summer than the elephant in his century. 

Brooke. Are not also the little and lowly in our species the most 
happy ? 

Sidney. I would not willingly try nor over-curiously examine it. We, 
Greville, are happy in these parks and forests ; we were happy in my 
close winter-walk of box, and laurestinus, and mezereon. In our 
earlier days, did we not emboss our b&soms with the crocuses, and 
shake them almost unto shedding with our transports ? Ah, my friend, 
there is a greater difference, both in the stages of life and in thd seasons 
of the year, than in the conditions of men; yet the h^lthy pass through 
the ^asons, from the clement to the inclement, not only unreluctantly, 
but rejoicingly, knowing that the worst will soon finish, and the best 
begin anew; and we are all desirous of pushing forward into every stage 
of life, excepting that alone which ought reasonably to allure us most, as 
opening to us the Via Sacra, along which we move in triumph to our 
eternal country. We may in some measure frame our minds for the 
reception of happiness, for more or for less; but we should well con¬ 
sider to what port we are steering in search of it, and that even in the 
richest we shall find but a circumscribed and very exhaustible quantity. 
There is a sickliness in tlie firmest of us, which induces us to change 
our side, though reposing ever so softly j yet, wittingly or unwittingly, 
we turn again soon into our old position. God hath granted unto 
both of us hearts easily contented ; heai% fitted for every station, be¬ 
cause fitted for every duty. What appears *he dullest may contribute 
most to our genius ; what is most gloomy may soften the seeds and 
relax the fibres of gaiety. Sometimes we are insensible to its kindlier 
influence, sometimes not. We enjoy the solemnity of the spreading 
oak above us; perhaps we owe to it in part the mood of our minds at 
this instant; perhaps an inanimate thing supplies me while I am 
speaking with all ,I possess of animation. . Do you imagine that any 
contest of shepherds can afford them the same pleasure that I receive 
from the description of it; or that in their loves, however innocent 
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and faithful, they are so free from anxiety as I am while I celebrate 
them ? The exertion of intellectual power, of fancy and imaghiation, 
kee^s from us greatly more than their wretchedness, and atfbrds us 
greatly more than. their enjoyn^nt. We are motes in the midst of 
genefat|)ns; we have our sunbeams to circuit and climb. Look at 
the summits of all tlie trees around us, hour they move, and the loftiest 
the more so j nothing is at rest within tire compass of our view except 
the grey moss on the park-pales. Let it eat away the dead oak, but 
let it not be compared to the living oaeji—Imaginary Conversations. 


*Sr.— THE BELLS. 

[Edgar Ai,i,an Poe, tSii—1849. 

[Save in the career of the unfortunate Richard Savage, the life of this degraded genius 
has lip paiatlcl in literary history. He was bom at Baltimore, U.S.A., about the 
year 1811, and left destitute when a mere child by his parents, who were strolling 
players. Adopted and sent to school by a Virginian planter, Mr. Allair, he was from 
the first ungrateful and unmanageable. He was excelled from a military academy 
in which Mr. Allan placed him; he enlisted in the array, then deserted, and picked 
up a precarious living by contributing to American periodicals. That he was a great 
natural genius is beyond a doubt ; but he could settle to nothing, he was a Bohemian 
by disposition, and a drunkard from choice. His genius made him many friend# but 
he kept none; and he deceived and disgraced all he came in contact with; he was 
morbidly reckless, and his diseased imagination is reflected in his writings. He seems 
to have written as he lived, in a dream of intoirication, in which despondency alter¬ 
nated with savage hilarity, and in which nothing real had a part. His poem “ The 
Raven,” is acknowledged in both this and his own counter to be the most original 
poem that America has yet produced. He died October 7,1849, “ hospital at 

Baltimore. His “Tales of Mystery and Imagination " have been reprinted in this 
country, and had a large sale.] 

Hear the sledges with the bells— 

Silver bells! 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

In , the Uy air of night! 

While tlje stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight. 

Keeping time, time, time. 

In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the tintinnabulation tihat so musically wells 
From the belb, bells, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, b^ls— * 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 
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Hear the mellow wedding beUs, 

Golden bells! 

What a world of happiness their .hartnony foretells j 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their deligM! 

From the molten^golden notes. 

And all in tune. 

What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon! 

Oh, from out the sounding cells. 

What a gash of euphony voluminously wells ! 

How it swells! 

How it dwells 
On the Future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells. 

Of the bells, belb, bells, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells— 

To the rhyming and the chiming of the'bells ! 

Hear the loud alarum bells— 

Brazens bells! 

What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells ! 

In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 

Too much horrified to speak. 

They can only shriek, shriek. 

Out of tune. 

In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire. 

In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire. 
Leaping higher, higligr, higher. 

With a desperate desire. 

And a resolute endeavour, * 

Now—now to sit or never. 

By the side of the pale-faced moon. 

Oh, the be&, bells, beUs ! 

What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair! 

How tliey clangr, and clash, and raar! 

What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air. 
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Yet the ear it fully knows. 

By the twanging. 

And the clanging. 

How the danger ebbs and flows; 

Yet the ear distinctly tells. 

In the jangling, 

And the wrangling. 

How the danger sinks and swells. 

By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells; 
Of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, belb, bells. 

Bells, bells, bells, bells. 

In the clamour and the clangour of the bells! 

Hear the tolling of the bells— 

Iron bells! 

What a world of solemn thought their monody compels. 
In the silence of the night. 

How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 

For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 

And the people—ah, the people— 

They that dwell up ifl die steeple. 

All alone. 

And who tolling, tolling, tolling. 

In that muffled monotone. 

Feel a glory in so rolling 

On the human heart a stone— 

They are neither man nor woman— 

They are neither brute nor human— 

They are Ghouls: 

And their king* it is who tolls ; 

And he rolls, rolls, rolls. 

Rolls 

A paean from the bells! 

And his merry bosom swells 
With the paean of the bells ! 

And he dances, and he yells; 

Keeping time, time, time. 

In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the paean of the belb— 

Of the belb: 
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Keeping time, time, time 
In a sort of Runic rhyme. 

To the throbbing of the bells— 

Keeping time, time, time. 

As he knells, knells, knells. 

In a happy Runic rhyme. 

To the rolling of the bells— ' 

Of the bells, bells, bells— 

To the tolling of the bells— 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells— 

Bells, bells, bells— 

To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 

—Collected Poem$. 


Iji.—THE GARDEN OF EDEN. 

[Bishop Horne, 1730—1792. 

[The Right Rev. George Horne was bom at Otham, Kent, 1730, and received his 
education at Maidstone School, whence he was elected to a scholarship o^Univeisity 
College, Oxford. He was afterwards appointed a Fellow of Magdalen College; took 
holy orders in 1752, and became distinguished as a preacher. * In 1768 he was chosen 
president of Magdalen, and appointed chaplain in ordinary to the King. He was the 
author of a veiy popular " Commentary on the Book of Psalms,** and some clever 
controversial works. He was crea^d Bishop of Norwich, and died at Bath 1792*] 

When God, in after times, selected a peculiar people to be his church 
and heritage, to receive the law from his mouth, and to be the guardians 
of his promises, he “ chose one place to place his name thereto be 
the place of his residence, where he appeared and was consulted. He 
gave directions for the construction of a temple, or house, in a par¬ 
ticular manner appropriated to him, and called his; which, though 
composed of worldly elements, was so framed, as to exhibit an apt 
resemblance, model, or pattern of heavenly things ; to serve as a school 
for instruction, as a sanctuary for devotigp. Might not the garden of 
£den be a kind of temple, or sanctuary, to Adam j a place chosen for 
the residence and appearance of God : a plaA designed to represent and 
give him ideas of heavenly things; a place sacred to contemplation 
and devotion ? Something of this sort seems to be intimated by the 
account we have of the garden in the second chapter of Gen^is, and 
to be confirmed by the references and allusions to it in other parts of 
the Scriptures. 

With this view we may observe, that though Paradise was created 
with the rest of the world, yet we are informed, the hand of God was 
in a more especial manner employed in preparing this place for the 
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habitation of man. “ The Lord God planted a garden eastward in 
Edfn. And out of the ground the Lord God made to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food. And a river went 
out of Eden, to water the garden; and from thence it was parted, and 
became into four heads.” Thus the great Architect of the universe, 
he who, in the language of the apostle, “ built all things," is described 
as selecting, disijosivig, and adorning this wonderful and happy spot, 
wherein was to be placed the creature made after his own image and 
likeness, but a little lower than the angels. Does not this circumstance 
suggest to us, that something more was intended than what generally 
enters into our idea of a garden ? 

Whenever the garden of Eden is mentioned in the Scriptures it is 
called “ the garden of God,” or " the garden of the Lord,” expressions 
which denote some peculiar designation of it to sacred purposes, some 
appropriation to God and his service, as is confessedly the case with 
many similar phrases, such as “house of God,” " altar of God,” “man 
of God,’' and the like; all implying, that the persons and things 
spoken of were consecrated to him, and set apart for religious use. 

When it is said,.“ The Lord God took the man, and put him into 
the garcfen of Eden, to dress it, and to keep it,” the words undoubtedly 
direct us to conceive of it as a place for the exercise of the body. We 
readily acquiesce in this, as tlie truth, but not as tlie whole truth; it 
being difficult to imagine, that so noble a creature, the lord of the 
world, should have no other or higher employment. Much more 
satisfaction will be found in supposing, that onr firet parents, while 
thus employed, like the priests under the law while they ministered in 
the temple, were led to contemplations of a more exalted nature 
“ serving to the example and shadow of heavenly things.” The powers 
of the body, and the faculties of the mind, might be set to work at the 
same time, by the same objects. And it is well known, that the words 
here used,* do as frequently denote mental as corporeal operations; 
and under the ideas of oressino and keeping the sacred garden, may 
fairly imply the cultivation and observation of such religious 
truths as were pointed out by the external signs and sacraments which 
Paradise contained. » 

That some of the objects in Eden were of a sacramental nature, we 
can hardly .doubt, when we read of “ the tree of knowledge,” and “the 
tree of life.” The fruit of a material tree could not, by any virtue 
inherent in it, convey “ the knowledge of good and evil,” or cause that, 
by eating it, a man should “ live for ever.” But such fruit might be 
ordained as a sacrament, upon the participation of which, certain 
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spiritual effects should follow. This is entirely conformable to reason, 
to the nature of man, and of religion. , 

It is remarkable, that, in the earliest ages, a custom should be found 
to prevail, both among the people of God and idolaters, of setting apart 
and consecrating gardens and groves for the purpose of religious wor¬ 
ship. Thus Abraham, we are told, “ planted a tree, or grove, at Beer- 
sheba, and called on the name of the everlasting God.”* The 
worshippers of false gods are described, in the writings of the prophets, 
9 s “.sacrificing in gardens,” as “purifying themselves in gardens,” 
behind " one tree in the midst j” and it is foretold, that they should be 
“ ashamed for the oaks wliich they had desired, and confounded for 
the gardens which they had chosen.”t A surprising uniformity in 
this point, may be traced through all the different periods of idolatry, 
as subsisting among the Canaanites, the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans. Groves were dedicated to the gods, and particular species 
of trees were sacred to particular deities. The same usage prevailed 
among the Druids, in these parts of the world. And to this day, the 
aisles of our Gothic churches and cathedrals are evidently built in 
imitation of those arched groves, which of old supplied the place of 
temples. It is not, therefore, without reason, that the author of a 
learned dissertation on the subject makes the following remark:— 
“ These were the hallowed fanes of the ancients, in w'hich they per¬ 
formed divine worship. And indeed, if we would trace up this rite to 
its origin, we must have recour.* to the true God himself, who instituted 
in Paradise a sacred garden or grove, ordained Adam to be the high- 
priest of it, and consecrated in it two trees, for a public testimony of 
religion.” 

But upon the suppo.sition now made, that the garden of Eden served 
as a kind of temple for our first parents, might we not expect to find 
some resemblance of it in the tabernacle and temple afterwards erected, 
by the appointment of God, for his residence in the midst of his people 
Lsrael ? The que.stiou is by no means absurd, especially if we recollect 
that it was the design of the Mosaic saufituary, with its apparatas, to 
prefigure the restoration of those spiritum blessings which were forfeited 
and lost by the transgression in Paradi.se. Eet us, therefore, inquire 
what satisfaction the Scriptures will afford us upon this point. 

The principal object in the garden of Eden with which revelation 
has brought us acquainted, are the plantations of trees, and the rivers 
of water by which those plantations were nourished and supported in 
glory and beauty. Was there any thing of this sort in or about the 
tabernacle and temple"? 


* Gen. xxi. 35. 


t Isa. Ixv. 3. Ixvi. 17. 
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With regard to the plantations, two passages in the Psalms incline 
ns 40 think there were such in the courts of the Jewish sanctuary, 
as well as in that of Eden : “ I am like a green olive tree in the house 
of God.* The righteous shall flourish like a palm tree, he shall grow 
like a cedar in Lebanon. Those that be planted in the house of the lajrd, 
shall flourish in the courts of our God. They shall still bring forth 
fruit in old age; th«?y shall be fat andflourishing.”t These texts seem 
to suppose the real existence of such plantations, and, at the same time, 
to intimate the end and design of them; namely, to represent the pro¬ 
gress and improvement of the faithful in virtue, through the influence 
of the divine favour. The same pleasing and expressive image is em¬ 
ployed to the same purpose, in the first Psalm —“ He shall be like a 
tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his 
season; his leaf also shall not witlier, and whatsoever he doeth shall 
prosper.” 

As to the rivers of water which supplied and refreshed the garden of 
Eden, and all its productions, we meet with something analogous tc 
them, both in the tabernacle and temple. 

During the journey of the children of Israel from Egypt to Canaan, 
the camp in general, and the sacred tabernacle in particular, were 
supplied with water in a miraculous manner, not only at the time when 
Moses smote the rock, but the same supply accompanied them after¬ 
wards.—" They drank of that rock,” that is, the water of that rock, 
"which followed them.” "He led *thee,” says Moses, “through 
that great and ■ terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery serpents and 
scorpions, and drought, where there was no water; who made water 
to flow for thee out of the rock of flint.’’!: And tliese waters, like 
those in Eden, were of a sacramental nature. “ They did all drink the 
same spiritual drink; for they drank of that spiritual rock which 
followed them, and that rock was Christ.”§ How lively a representa¬ 
tion of that heavenly grace which comforts our weary spirits, and 
enables us to accomplish our journey through the wilderness of life ! 

If, from the tabernacle, we proceed to the temple, we are there 
presented with the sacred streams of Siloah, breaking forth and flowing 
from the mount of God. In Ezekiel's famous vision of the new temple, 
there is a wonderful description, founded on the real situation of things 
at Mount Sion, explaining their signification, and unavoidably carrying 
our thoughts back to the waters and plantations of the original sanc¬ 
tuary in Eden: " Afterward he brought me again imto the door of 
the house, and behold waters issued out from under the threshold of 


Psal. lii. 8. 


t Psal. zdi. 12, &c. 
$ I Coi. X . 4 t 
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the house eastward. Then said he to me. These waters issue out 
toward the east countiy, and go down into the desert, and go intg the 
sea; which being brought forth into the sea, the waters shall be hraled. 
And it shall come to pass, that every thing that liveth, which moveth, 
whithersoever the rivers shall come, shall live. And by the river upon 
the bank thereof, on this side, and on that side, shall grow all trees for 
meat, whose leaf shall not fade; neither shall the fruit thereof be con¬ 
sumed : it shall bring forth new fruit according to his months, because 
their waters issued out of the sanctuary; and the fruit thereof shall be 
for meat, and the leaves thereof for medicine.”* 

When the prophets have occasion to foretell the great and mar¬ 
vellous change to be effected in the moral world, under the evangelical 
dispensation, they frequently borrow their ideas and expressions from 
the history of that garden, in which innocence and felicity once dwelt 
together, and which they represent as again springing up and blooming 
in the wilderness. Of the many passages which occur, two or three 
only shall be recited. “ The Lord will comfort Sion, he will make 
her wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the garden of the Lord : 
joy and gladness shall be found therein, thanksgiving and the voice of 
melody ;”t such joy and gladness, such thanksgiving and Aelody, at 
the restitution of all things, as were at their first cfeation, when “God 
•saw every thing he had made, and behold, it was veiy good}”—when 
“ the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy. When the poor and ueedy .seek water, and there is none, and 
their tongue faileth for tliirst, I the Lord will hear them, I tlie God of 
Israel will not forsake them. I will open rivers in high places, and 
fountains in the midst of the valleys ; I will make the wilderness a 
pool of water, and die dry land springs of water. I will plant in the 
wilderness the cedar, the shittah tree, and the myrtle, and the oil tree; 

I will set in the desert the fir tree and the pine, and the box tree 
togedier: that they may see, and know, and consider, and understand 
together, that the hand of the Lord hath done this, and the Holy One 
of Israel hath created it.”l: “ The wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them j and the deseft shall rejoice, and blossom as 
the rose. It shall blossom abundantly, an€ rejoice even with joy and 
singing j the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the excellency 
of Carmel and Sharon: they shall see the glory of the Lord, and the 
excellency of our God.”§ 

At the time appointed, these predictions received their accomplish¬ 
ment. Men “ saw the glory of the Lord, and the excellency of our 

* Ezek. xlni. i, &c. t Isa. li. 3. $ Isa. xli. 1;, &c, 

, S 1% XXXV. I, a. 
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God.” By the drath and resurrection of the Redeemer, lost Paradise 
was regained j and its inestimable blessings, wisdom, righteousness, and 
holiness, are now to be found and enjoyed in the Christian church. 
But as men are still m^, and not angels, those blessings are still repre¬ 
sented and conveyed by sacramental symbols, analogous to the original 
oi^ in Eden. From the sacred font flows the water of life, to purify, 
fo Tffresh, to comfort; “a river goes out of Eden, to water the garden,” 
and to “baptize all nations;” while the eucharist answers to the fruits 
of the tree of life; at the holy table we may now “ put forth our 
hands, and take, and eat, and live for ever.”— Sermons. Vol. I. 
PP- 33 - 41 - 


»S3.—CHANGES IN A LANGUAGE. 

[Samuel Johnson, 1709—1784. 

[Samuel Johnson’s fether was a bookseller. Johnson was born at Lichfield, 1709. 
He received a good education, and was sent to Oxford in his nineteenth year. Com¬ 
pelled to quit college before taking any degree, he set up a private academy in his 
native city. One of his (three) pupils was David Garrick. At the end of a year 
and a half he came to ’Xondon and commenced writing for Cave, the printer, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazhie, published at the St. John’s-gate, CIcrkenwell, now a ravern 
frequented by a literary coterie, where “ Dr. Johnson’s” chair is reverently preserved. 
In 1738 he publish^ his “London, a Satire;” in 1749 his “Vanity of Human 
Wishes.” In emulation of the older essayists he published, in numbers, 1750-52, 
“ The Rambler,” afterwards collected in four vols. 8vo. His Dictionary occupied 
him for seven years, and was published in 1735. The degree of I.L.D. was con¬ 
ferred upon him by'Trinity College, Dublin, and afterwards by the University of 
Oxford. “ His imitations of Juvenal are among the best imitations of a classic 
author which we possess; while,” says an eminent critic, “ in massive force of un¬ 
derstanding, multiferious knowledge, sagacity, and moral intrepidity, no writei^of the 
eighteenth century surpassed him.” His High Church and Tory predilections show 
the sterner qualities of the citizen; his friendship for Oliver Goldsmith, Garrick, 
Reynolds, Boswell, &c., and his founding of the Literary Club—the first step 
tovrards linking the choicest spirits of the age in bonds of social brotherhood— 
attest to the finer and gentler qualities of the man. Johnson died 1784.] 

Total and suddeu transformations of a language seldom happen; 
conquests and migrations are' bow very rare; but there are other 
causes of change, which, thotjgh slow in their operation, and invincible 
in their progress, are perhaps a$ much superior to human resistance, as 
the revolutions of the sky, or intumescence of the tide. Commerce, 
however necessary, however lucrative, as it depraves the manners, 
corrupts the language; they that have frequent intercourse with 
strangers, to whom they endeavour to accommi^ate themselves, must 
in time learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon which serves the 
traffickers on the Mediterranean and Indian coasts. This wiU not 
alwajjp be confined to the Exchange, the warehouse, or the port, but 
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will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be 
at last incorporated with the current speech. 

There are likewise internal causes equally forcible. The language 
most likely to continue long without alteration, would be that of a 
nation raised a little, and but a little, above barbarity, secluded from 
strangers, and totally employed in procuring the conveniences of life; 
either without books, or, like some of the Mahometan countries, with 
very few: men thus busied and unlearned, having only such words as 
common use requires, would perhaps long continue to express the 
same notions by the same signs. But no such constancy can be 
expected in a people polished by arts, and, classed by subordination, 
where one part of the community is sustained and accommodated by 
the labour of the other. Those who have much leisure to think, will 
always be enlarging the stock of ideas, and every increase of know¬ 
ledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new ■words, or combina¬ 
tions of words. When the mind is unchained from necessity, it will 
range after convenience; when it is left at large in the fields of specula¬ 
tion, it will shift opinions; as any custom is disused, the words that 
expressed it must perish with it j as any opinion gmws populy, it will 
innovate speech in the same proportion as it alters practice. 

As by the cultivation of various sciences a language is amplified, it 
will be more furnished -w'ith words deflected from their original sensej 
the geometrician will talk of a courtier’s zenith, or the eccentric virtue 
of a wild hero; and the pliysiciaii of sanguine expectations, and 
phlegmatic delays. Copiousness of speech will give opportunities to 
capricious choice, by which some words will be preferred, and others 
degraded; vicissitudes of fashion will enforce the use of new, or 
extend the signification of known terms. The tropes of poetry will 
make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical will become the 
current sense: pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and 
the pen must at lengtli comply with the tongue; illiterate writers will 
at one time or other, by public infatuation, rise into renown; who, not 
knowing the original import of words,,will use them with colloquial 
licentiousness, confound distinction and forget propriety. As polite¬ 
ness increases, some expressions will be considered as too gross and 
vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the 
gay and airy; new phrases are therefore adopted, which must, for the 
same reasons, be in time dismissed. Swift, in his petty treatise on the 
English language, allows that new words must sometimes be intro¬ 
duced, but proposes that none should be suffered to become obsolete. 
But wlvat makes a word obsolete, more than general agreement to 
forbear it? And how shall it be continued, when it conveys an 
oflensive idea, or recalled again into' the mouths of mankind, when 
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H bas 00^^^,^^0110306 bocome unfitmiliar) and by uo&miliarity an* 
pleifMng. 

There is Another cause of alteration more prevalent than any other, 
whidi yet, in the present state of the world, cannot be obviated. A 
mixture of two languages will produce a third, distinct from both, 
and they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, 
and the most conspicuous accomplishment, is skill in ancient or in 
foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another language, will 
find its woids and combinations crowd upon his memory; and baste 
and negligence, refinement and afiectation, will obtrude borrowed 
terms and exotic expressions. 

The great pest of ,s|>ceeh is lre<iuency of translation. No book was 
ever turned from one language into another, without imparting some* 
thing of its native idiom ; this is the most mischievous and compre¬ 
hensive innovation; single words may enter by thousands, and the 
fabric of the tongue continue the same, but new phraseology changes 
much at on(«; it alters not the single stones of the building, but the 
order of the columns. If an academy should be established for the 
cultivation of our style, which I, who can never wish to see depen- 
dance multiplied, hope the spirit of English liberty will hinder or 
destroy, let thenff, instead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, 
endeavour, with all their influence, to stop the licence of translators, 
rfrhose idleness and ignorance, if it be suffered to proceed, will reduce 
us to babble a. dialect of France. 

If the changes that we fear be thus irresistible what remains but to 
acquiesce with silence, as in the other insurmountable distresses of 
humanity ? It remains that w'e retard what we cannot repel, that we 
palliate what we cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, 
though death cannot be ultimately defeated: tongues, like govern¬ 
ments, have a natural tendency to degeneration; we have long 
preserved our constitution, let us make some struggles for our 
language. 

In hope of giving longevitjr to that which its own nature forbids to 
be immortal, I have devoted thb book, the labour of years, to the 
honour of my country, “that we may no longer yield the palm of 
philosophy to the nations of the Continent. The chief glory of every 
people arises from its authors ! Whether 1 shall add anything by my 
own writings to the reputation of English literature, must be left to 
time: much of my life has been lost under the pressure of disease; 
much has been trifled away; and much has always been spent in pro¬ 
vision for the day that was passing over me; but I shall not think my 
employment useless or ignoble, if by my assistance foreign nations, 
and distant ages, gain access to the propagators of knowledge, and 
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understand the teachers of truth j if my labours t&W fight to the 
re^sitories of science, and add celebrity to Bacon^ to Hooket, to 
Milton, and to Boyle.'—Pre/ace to Dictionary. 


254.—CLARISSA HARLOWE DYING. 

[Samuel Richardson, 1689-^1 ;6i. 

[Samuel Richardson was the son of a joiner, residing in Derbyshire. He was born 
in j 68^ and received only a very ordinary education. He was bound apprentice to 
Mr. Wilde, a printer, in London. After the expiration of his apprenticeship, he 
bccaine his master’s foreman and corrector of the press, and finally set up in business 
for himself in Fleet*street, and afterwards in Salisbury-square. He obtained by the 
interest of Mr. Onslow, Speaker of the House of Commons, the printing of the 
journals of the Housei was chosen Master of the Stationers’ Company, and pur¬ 
chased a moiety of the patent of law printer to the king. In 1740 he published 
“ Pamela,” which obtained great success. This novel was followed by “ Clarissa 
llarlowc,” which is considered his masterpiece, and by “Sir Charles Grandison.” 
Richardson died in 1761.] 

The colonel* begged, if not improper, that he might see her, though 
sleeping. He said that his impatience would no^let him st*y till she 
awaked. Yet he would not have her disturbed : and should be glad 
to contemplate her sweet features when she saw hftn not; and asked, 
if shef tliought he could go in and come out without disturbing her? 

She believed he might, she answered ; for her chair's back was 
towards the door. * 

He said, he would take care to withdraw if she awoke, that his 
sudden appearance might not .surprise her. 

Mrs. Smith, stepping up before us, bid Mrs. Lovick and nurse not 
to stir, when we entered : and then we went up softly together. 

We beheld the lady in a charming attitude. Dressed, as I told you 
before, in her virgin white, she was sitting in her elbow-chair, Mrs. 
Lovick close by her in another chair, witli her left arm round her 
neck supporting it, as it were j for it seems the lady had bid her do 
.so, saying, she had been a mother to her, and she would delight her¬ 
self in thinking she was in her mamma’s ^nis; for she found herself 
drowsy ; perhaps, she said, for the last time she should ever be so. 

One faded cheek rested upon the good woman’s bosom, the kindly 
warmth of which had overspread it with a faint but charming flush; 
the other paler and hollou^ as if already iced over by death. Her 
hands, white as the lily, with her meandering veins more transparent 
blue than ever I had seen even hers (veins so soon, alas! to be choked 
up by the congealment of that purple stream, which already so lan- 
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guidly creeps rather than flows through them!) her hands hanging 
lifelessly, one before her, the other grasped by the right hand of the 
kind widow, whose tears bedewed the sweet face which her motherly 
bosom supported, although unfelt by the fair sleeper; and either in¬ 
sensibly to the good w'oman, or that she would not disturb her to wipe 
them ofij or to change her posture; her aspect was sweetly calm and 
serene j and though she started now and then, yet her sleep seemed 
easy 5 her breath indeed short and (luick, but tolerably free, and not 
like that of a dying person. 

In this heart-moving attitude she appeared to us when we approached 
her, and came to have her lovely face before us. 

The colonel, sighing often, gazed upon her with his arms folded, 
and with the most profound and atlectionate attention ; till at last, on 
her starting and fetching her breath with greater difficulty than before, 
he retired to a screen that was drawn before her house* as she calls 
it, which, as I have heretofore observed, stands under one of the 
windows. This screen was placed there at the time she found her¬ 
self obliged to take to her chamber j and in the depth of our con¬ 
cern and the fulness of other discourse at our first interview, I had 
forgotten to apprise the colonel of what he would probably see. 

Retiring thither, he drew out his handkerchief, and overwhelmed 
with grief, seemed unable to speak ; but on casting his eye beyond, 
he soon broke silence; for, struck with the shape of the coffin, he 
lifted up a purplish-coloured cloth that \. as spread over it, and starting 
back, “ Good God !” said he, “what’s here ?” Mrs. Smith standing 
next to him. “ Why,” said he, with great emotion, “ is my cousin 
suffered to indulge her sad reflections with such an object before 
her ?” 

“ Alas! sir,” replied the good woman, “ who should control her ? We 
are all strangers about her in a manner; and yet we have expostulated 
with her on this sad occasion.” 

“ I ought,” said I (stepping softly up to him, the lady again falling 
into a doze), “to have apprise^ you of this. I w'as here when it was 
brought in, and was never so shocked in my life. But she had none 
of her friends about her, 'and no reason to hope for any of them to 
come near her; and assured she should not recover, she was resolved 
to leave as little as possible, especially as to what related to her per¬ 
son, to her executor. But it is not a shocking object to her, though 
it may be to every one else.” 

“Curse upon flie hard-heartedness of those,” said he, “who occa- 
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sioned her to make so sad a provision for herself! What must her 
reflections have been all the time she was thinking of it and gying 
orders about it ? And what must they be every time she turns her 

head towards it? These uncommon geniuses- but indeed she 

should have been controlled in it had 1 been here.” 

The lady fetched a profound sigh, and, starting, it broke off our 
talk ; and the colonel then withdrew further beliind the screen, that 
his sudden appearance might not surprise her. 

“ Where am I ?” said she. “ How drowsy I am! How long have 
I dozed? Don’t go, sir (for I was retiring). I am very .stupid, and 
shall be more and more so, I suppose.” 

She then offered to raise herself, but being ready to faint through 
weakness, was forced to sit down again, reclining her head on her 
chair back; and after a few moments, “ I believe now, my good 
friend,” said she, “ all your kind trouble will soon be over. I have 
slept, but am not refreshed, and my fingers’ ends seem numbed— 
have no feeling! (holding them up)—’lis time to send the letter to 
my good Norton.” 

“Shall I, madam, send my servant post with itV’ 

“ Oh no, sir, I thank you. It will reach the dear woman'too soon 
(as she will think) by post 1” • 

I told her this was not post day. 

“ Is it Wednesday still ?” she said. “ Bless me 1 I know not how 
time goes; but very tediously i;;is plain. And now I think that I must 
soon take to ray bed. All will be more conveniently, and with least 
trouble over there—will it not, Mrs. Lovick ?—I think, sir (turning to 
me), I have left nothing to these last incapacitating hours. Nothing 
either to say or to do. I bless God I have not. If I had, how un¬ 
happy should I be 1 Can you, sir, remind me of anything necessary 
to be done or said, to make your office easy ?” 

“ If, madam, your cousin Morden should come, you would be glad 
to see him, I presume ?” 

“ I am too weak to wish to see my cousin now. It would but dis¬ 
compose me and him too. Yet, if hS* come while I can see, I will 
see him, were it but to thank him for farmer favours, and for his 
present kind intentions to me. Has anybody been here from 
him ?” 

“ He has called, and will be here, madam, in half an hour, but he 
feared to surprise you.” * 

“ Nothing can surprise me now, except my mamma were to favour 
me with her last blessing in person. That would be a welcome sur¬ 
prise to me even yet. But did my\;ousin come purposely to town to 
see me ?” 
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" Yes, madam. I took the liberty to let him know by a line last 
Monday bow ill you were.” 

“You are very kind, sir. I am and have been greatly obliged to 
you. But I think I shall be pained to see him now, because he will 
be concerned to see me. And yet, as I am not so ill as I shall pre¬ 
sently be—the sooner he comes the better. But if he come, what 
shall I do about the screen ? He will chide me very probably, and I 
cannot bear chiding now. Perhaps (leaning upon Mrs. Lovick and 
Mrs. Smith) I can walk into the next apartment to receive him.’’ 

She motioned to rise, but was ready to faint again, and was forced 
to sit still .—Clarissa Harlowe, vol. viii. Letter i6. 


ass.—THE DEATH OF THE CONQUEROR. 

[Chshles Knight, 1791. 

[Charles Knight was bom at Windsor in 1791, his father being a bookseller in the 
royal borough. In 1811, in partnership with his fether, he established the H'indmr 
and Eton Express. In 1820, 1821, and 1822 he edited, in connexion with the late 
Mr. Locker, Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital (and father of Frederick Locker, 
the poet), “ The PlainLlcaler,” the first attempt to produce cheap literature of a high 
character. In 1822 Mr. Knight removed to London, and started, at Pall Mall East, 
“ Knight’s Quarterly.Magazine,” to which Macaulay was a contributor. In 1827 he 
became associated with the Useful Knowledge Society, and edited many of its publi¬ 
cations. "The Penny Magazine,” which he commenced in 1832, was continued for 
eleven years; and in 1838 “The Penny Cyclopaedia” made its first appearance. 
During thfc course of this work Mr. Knight expended upon it forty thousand pounds 
in original contributions, in addition to his own valuable matter. Among his other 
works his “ Shakspeare,” “ Pictorial History of England,” “ London,” and the series 
of “ Shilling Volumes,”—bear testimony to his genius and industry. As a book for 
the fireside, or for a Reading Society, Mr. Knight’s "Half-hours with the best 
Authors ” will be found invaluable; while the student of history, who wishes to 
obtain the leading &cts without the trouble of sifting them from the more bulky 
volumes, will find in " Half-hours of English History ” that it has been admirably 
done to his hand.] 

At tlie end of the year 1086, when he had been seated nineteen years 
upon the throne of England, William went over to the Continent with 
a mighty army to wage war \iith Philip, King of France, for the pos¬ 
session of the city of Mt.ntes and the country of the Vexin. But 
shortly after his arrival in Normandy he fell sick, and kept his bed. 
As he had advanced in years he had grown excessively fat. King Philip 
said, as a good joke among his courtiers, that his cousin William was a 
long while lying in, but that no doubt there would be a fine churching 
as soon as he should be delivered. On hearing this coarse and insipid 
jest the Conqueror of England swore by the most terrible of his oaths 
—by the splendour and birth of C'^rist—that he would be churched in 
Notre Dame, the Cathedral of Paris, and present so many wax torcluai 
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that all France should be set in a blaze.* It was not until the end of 
July, 1087, he was in a state to mount his war-horse. He ^on 
came with fire and sword into the Vexin county. The com was 
almost ready for the sickle, the grapes for tiie wine-press, when he 
marched his cavalry through the corn-fields and made his soldiery tear 
up the vines by the roots and cut down the pleasant trees. Mantes 
was soon taken, and consigned to the flames. ^Meither house nor 
cottage, nay, neither church nor monastery was spared. As the Con¬ 
queror rode up to view the ruin he had caused, his war-horse put his 
fore feet on some embers, or hot cinders, and then swerved or plunged 
so violently that the heavy rider was thrown upon the high pommel of 
the saddle, and grievoudy bruised. The king dismounted in great 
pain, and never more put foot in, stirrup. Forthwith quitting the 
burning town, he was carried slowly in a litter to Rouen, and again 
laid in his bed. It was soon evident to all, and even to himself, that 
his last hour was approaching. Being troubled by the noise and bustle 
of Rouen, and desirous of dying in a holy place, he made his people 
carry him to the monastery of St. Gervas, outside the city walls. He 
lingered for six weeks, during which he was sur®ounded by doctors, 
priests, and monks. On the nearer approach of death his heart'softened, 
and though he preserved the kingly decorum and conversed calmly on 
the wonderful events of his life, he is said to have felt the vanity of all 
human grandeur, and a keen remorse for the crimes and craelties he 
had committed. He sent mpney to Mantes to rebuild the churches 
and houses of religion he had burned, and he ordered large sums to be 
paid to the churches and monasteries in England, which he had plun¬ 
dered and impoverished. He released all his state prisoners, as well 
Saxon as others, some of whom had pined in dungeons for more than 
twenty years. Robert, his eldest son, who had had many violent 
quarrels with his father, was absent, but his two younger sons, William 
and Henry, who were successively kings of England, were assiduous 
round the death-bed, waiting impatiently for the declaration of his last 
will. A day or two before his death the Conqueror assembled some 
of his prelates and chief barons in his STck chamber, and raising him¬ 
self in his bed, he with a solemn and ghastly countenance declared in 
their presence that he bequeathed the duchy of Normandy and its 
other dependencies to his eldest son, Robert. “ As to the crown of 
England,” said the dying monarch, “ I bequeath it to no one, as I did 
not receive it, like the duchy of Normandy, in inheritance from my 
father, but acquired it by conquest and the shedding of blood with 
mine own good sword. The succession to that kingdom I therefore 

• It was the custom for women at thei^huiching to cany lighted tapen in their 
hands and present them at tin: altar* 
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leave to the decisioa of God, only desiring most fervently that my son 
Wajiam,who hath ever been dutifiil to me, may obtain it, and prcwper 
in it.” And what do you give unto me, oh! my father?” eagerly 
cried Prince Henry. “ Five thousand pounds weight of silver out of 
my treasury.” “ But what can I do with five thousand pounds of 
silver, if I have neither lands nor a home ?” Here the dying king put 
on the look of a prophet, and said, “ Be patient, O Henry! and have 
trust in the Jjord: suffer thy elder brothers to precede thee, and thy 
time will come after theirs.” Henry the Beauclerc, and the craftiest 
and cleverest of the unloving brotherhood, went straight and drew the 
silver, whrch he weighed with great care, and then furnished himself 
with a strong cofter to keep his treasure in. William Rufus left the 
king’s bedside at the same time, an.d, without waiting to see his father 
breathe bis last, hastened over to England to seize the royal treasures 
deposited in Winchester Castle, and to look after his crown. 

About sunrise, on the pth of Septdhiber, the Conqueror was roused 
from a stupor into which he had fallen by the sound of bells. He 
eagerly inquired what the noise meant, and was told that they were 
ringing the hour of .prime in the church of St. Mary. He lifted his 
clasped hhnds to heaven, and saying, “ I recommend my soul to my 
Lady Maiy, the Ijoly mother of God,” instantly expired. His last 
faint sigh s^as the signal for a general flight and scramble. The 
knights, priests, and doctors, who had passed the night near him, put 
on their spurs, mounted their horses, aiyi galloped off to their several 
homes to have an eye to their own interests. The king’s servants and 
some vassals of inferior rank proceeded to rifle the apartments of tlie 
arms, silver vessels, linen, and royal dresses, and then were to horse 
and away like their betters. Some took one thing, some another; 
nothing worth the carrying was left behind—no, not so much as the 
bed-clothes. From prime to tierce, or for about three hours, the corpse 
of the mighty Conqueror, abandoned by sons, friends, servants,, and 
all, lay in a state ci almost perfect nakedness on the bare boards of the 
chamber in which he had expired. The citizens of Rouen either ran 
about the streets asking news 9 nd advice from every one they met, or 
busied themselves in concealing their money and valuables. At last 
the clergy and the monks recovered the use of their faculties, and 
thoUight of the decent duties owing to the mortal remains of their 
sovereign; and, arraying themselves in their best habits, and forming 
in order of procession, they went with Clucifix, burning tapers, and 
incense, to pray over the abandoned and dishonoured body for the peace 
of its fofA. The Archbishop of Rouen ordained that the king should 
be interred at Caen in the church f f St. Stephen, which he had built 
and rdyklly endowed. But even now there was none to do it honour: 
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his sons, his brothers, his relations, were all absent, and of all the Con¬ 
queror’s officers and rich vassals, not one was found to take chargj; of 
the obsequies. At length a poor knight, nau^d Herluin, who lived in 
the neighbourhood, charged himself with die trouble and expense of 
the funeral, “ out of his natural good nature and love of Grod.” This 
poor and pious knight engaged the proper attendance and a wain; he 
conveyed the king’s body on the cart to the banks of the Sdne, and 
from thence in a barge down the river and its estuary to the city of 
Caen. Gilbert, Abbot of St. Stephen’s, with all his monks, came out 
of Caen to meet the body, and other churchmen and die inhabitants of 
the city joining these, a considerable procession w^ formed. But as 
they went along a fire suddenly broke out in the town j laymen and 
clerks ran to extinguish it, and the abbot and his monks were left 
alone to conduct the remains of the king to the church which he had 
founded. Even the last burial service did not pass undisturbed. The 
neighbouring bishops and abbot#assembled for this solemn ceremony. 
The mass and requiem had been said; the incense was filling the 
church with its holy perfume, the Bishop of Evreux had pronounced 
the panegyric, and the body was about to be loisspred into the grave 
prepared for it in the church between the altar and die choif, when a 
man, suddenly rising in the crowd, exclaimed, will^ a loud and angry 
voice which made the prelates and monks to start and cross themselves 
—“ Bishop, the man w'hom thou hast praised was a robber! The veiy 
ground on which we are staiuling is mine, and is the site where my 
father’s house stood. He took it from me by violence, to build this 
church on it. I reclaim it as my right; and in the name of God, I 
forbid you to bury him here, or cover him with my glebe.” The man 
who spoke thus boldly was^ A.sseliue Fitz Arthur, who had often asked 
a just compensation from' the king in his lifetime. Many of the 
persons present confirmed the truth of his statement j and, after some 
parley and chaffering, the bishop paid him sixty shillings for the grave 
alone, engaging to procure him hereafter the full value of the rest of 
his land. The body, dressed in ro^l robes, but without a coffin, was 
then lowered into the narrow tomb; The rest of the ceremony was 
hurried over, the people dispersed, the prelates went to their homes, 
and the abW and monks of St. Stephen’s went to their cloisters, 
leaving only one brother of die house to sprinkle holy water over the 
flat stone that covered the grave, and to pray for the soul of the de¬ 
parted. The traveller may yet stand and muse over that grave in the 
quaint old Norman church at Caen; but the equestrian statue of the 
Conqueror, placed against one of the external pillars of the church, 
has been wantonly and barbarously«ipalilated.— Hay-Hours of English 
History. 
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156.—LADY MARY W. MONTAGU’S VISIT TO A TURKISH LADY. 

[Lady Mary Wohtley Montagd, 1690—1762. 

Lady MakY Wortlsy Montagu was the eldest daughter of Evelyn Kerrepont, 
Earl of Kingston, afterwards Duke. She was bom at Thoresby, in Notting¬ 
hamshire, in 1690. "There was genius as well as activity in her blood,” says Leigh 
Hunt. “The mother of Beaumont the tomatist was a Pierrepont; and curiously 
enough. Lady Mary in another Beaumont of Coleorton (the same stock) had a com¬ 
mon ancestor with villiers, the witty Duke of Buckingham, who was her great- 
uncle.” She married Edward Wortley Montagu, a grandson of the Earl of Sand¬ 
wich. In 1716 her husband was appointed ambassador to Constantinople, and took 
Lady Mary with him to Turkey. Her letters from the East secured her a position 
as a' writer of genius. She introduced inoculation for the small-pox into Europe, 
testing it first on the-person of her own son. latdy Mary’s friendship with Pope, 
and the enmity which followed it, are well knowm. In 1739 she left England on 
account of her health, and settled at Brescia, where she continued till 1761, when she 
returned to England to visit her daughter, who had married the Earl of Bute. She 
died the (bllowing year. Leigh Hunt apostrophizes her thus:—“Thy poems are 
little, being but a little wit in rhyme, rersWe iofiV/e, but thy prose is much, admi¬ 
rable, better than acute, idiomatical, ott-hand, conversational without inelegance, fresh 
as the laugh on the young cheek, and full of brain.”] 

At Adrianople I was invited to dine with the Grand Vizier’s lady, and 
it was with a great ‘deal of pleasure I prepared myself for an entertain¬ 
ment which was never before given to any Christian. I thought I 
should very little satisfy her curiosity (which I did not doubt was a 
considerable motive to the invitation) by going in a dress she was u.sed 
to see,* and therefore dressed myself in the Court habit of Vienna, 
which is much more magnificent than- ours. However, I chose to 
go incognita, to avoid any disputes about ceremony, and went in a 
Turkish coach, attended only by my woman tliat held up my train and 
the Greek lady who was my interpretess. 

I was met at the court door by her black eunuch, who helped me 
out of the coach with great re.spect, and conducted me through several 
rooms, where her female slaves, finely dressed, were ranged on each 
side. In the innermost I found the lady .sitting on a sofa, in a .sable 
vest. She advanced to meet me, apd introduced me to half a dozen of 
her fHends with great civility. _ She seemed a very good woman, near 
fifty years old. I was surprised to observe so little magnificence in 
her house, tlie furniture'being all very moderate, and, except the 
habits and numbers of her slaves, nothing about her appeared expen¬ 
sive. She guessed at my thoughts, and told me she was no longer of 
an age to spend either her time or money in superfluities; that her 
whole expense was in charity, and her wJjole employment praying to 
God, There was no affectation in this speech. Both she and her 


* lady Maiy bad adopted the Turkish costume. 
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husband are entirely given up to devotion. He never looks upon any 
other woman, and, what is more extraordinary, touches no bribes, 
notwithstanding the example of all his predecessors. He is so* scru¬ 
pulous on this point, he would not accept Mr. Wortley’s present till he 
had been a,ssured over and over again that it was a settled perquisite of 
his place at the entrance of every ambassador. She entertained me 
with all kind of civility till dinner came in, whicjj was served, one dish 
at a time, to a vast number, all finely dres.sed after their manner, which 
1- do not think so bad as it has been sometimes represented. 

1 am a very good judge of their eating, having lived three weeks in 
the house of an Fffendi at Belgrade, who gave us very magnificent 
dinners, dressed by his own cooks. The first week they plea.sed me 
extremely; l)ut I own 1 then began to grow weary of their table, and 
desired our own cook might add a dish or two after our manner. But 
1 attribute this to custom, and am very much inclined to believe that 
an Itidian, who had never tasted of either, would prefer their cookery 
TO ours. Their sauces are very high, and all the roast very much done. 
They use a great deal of very rich spice. The soup is served tor the 
last dish, atid they have at least as great a variety of ragouts as we have. 
I was very sorry I could not eat of as many as *the gocxi Jady would 
have had me, who was very earnest in serving me of everything. The 
treat concluded wdth coffee and perfumes, whicH is a high mark of 
respect; two slaves kneeling perfumed my hair, clothes, and handker¬ 
chief. After this ceremony she commanded her slaves to play and 
dance, which they did with their guitars in their habds. She excused 
to me their want of skill, saying, she took no care to accomplish them 
in that art. I returned her thanks, and soon after took my leave.— 
Letters and IVorhs. 


257.—LIFE OF PLATO. 

[George H. Lewes, 1817, 

[George H. Lewes was born April i8th, 1817, in London. He was educated pardjr 
abroad, partly by the late Dr. Burney, at Ofeenwich. He also studied in Germany 
for two years. He has largely contributed to E^lish literature and ranks as one 
ofthe first writereof theage. His works area “ Biographical History of Philosophy,” 
“ The Spanish Drama: Lope de Vega and Calderon,” a “ Life of Robespierre,” 
“ Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences,” " The Life and Works of Goethe,” “ Sea¬ 
side Studies,” “ Philosophy of Common Life j” " The Noble Heart,” a tragedy j 
“Ranthorpe,” “Rose, Blanch*, and Violet,” novels. He is also a contributor to 
all the first-class periodicals. He was editor of the Leader from 1849 to 1854, 
since which time he has devoted himself to scientific pursuits.] 

Perhaps of all ancient writers Ph^’s name is the best known. Homer 
himself is unknown to many wha have some-dim notion of Plato, a.s 
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"the originator of the so-called Platonic love. There is a great and wide¬ 
spread interest about the Grecian sage. The young and romantic have 
strange romantic ideas of him. “ The general reader ”—especially if 
a dabbler in fashionable philosophy, or rather, in the philosophy cur¬ 
rent in fashionable novels—has a very exalted notion of him as the 
"great Idealist.” The theological reader regards him with afiection, 
as the stout and eloquent upholder of the doctrine of the immateriality 
and immortality of tlie soul. The literary critic regards him as the 
type of metaphysical elotjuence; and classes with him every vapoury, 
mystical, metaphorical writer of “ poetical philosophy.” 

Now, except that of the theologian, these notions, derived at second 
hand, are all false. It would be idle to iiujuire how such extravagant 
opinions came into circulation. Enough for us that they are false. 
Plato was anything but “ dreamyanything but “ an Idealist,” as that 
phrase is usually understood. He was an inveterate dialectician, a 
severe and abstract thinker, and a great quibbler. His metaphysics 
were of a nature to frighten away all but the most determined students, 
so abstract and so subtle were they. His morals and politics, so far 
from having any romantic tinge, were the ne plus ultra of logical 
severity: h^, uncompromising, and above humanity. In a word, 
Plato the man was almost completely absorbed in Plato the Dialec¬ 
tician ; he had learned to look upon human passion as a disease, and 
human pleasure as a frivolity: the only thing worth living for was 
truth. Dialectics was the noblest exercise of humanity. 

Even the notions respecting his style are erroneous. It is not the 
" poetical ” metaphorical style usually asserted. It has unmistakeable 
beauties, but resembles no other writing we are acquainted with. Its 
immense power is dramatic power. The best dialogues are inimitable 
scenes of comedy. Character, banter, irony, and animation are there; 
but scarcely any imagery, and that seldom beautiful.* His object was 
to refute, or to convince j his illustrations are therefore homely and 
familiar. When fit occasion does arrive, he can be eloquent and 
poetical. He clothes the myths in language of splendid beauty; and 
the descriptions of scenic loveliness in the “ Phaedrus ” are perfectly 
ravishing. But such pasr^ges are as oases in the arid desert of 
dialectics. 

In truth, Plato is a very difficult, and, as far as regards matter, some- 

* " Even upon abstract subjects, whether moral, metaphyseal, or mathematical, the 
language of Plato is clear as the running stream, and, in simplicity and sweetness, vies 
with the humble violet which perfumes thevale.”— Dr. Enfield, ii. p. 221. 

Whenever you meet with such trash as this, be certain that the writer of it never read 
Plato. Aristotle capitally describes Plato’s ».yle as “a middle species of diction between 
verse and prose.” It has rhythm rather tbsm imagery. 
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what repulsive writer: this is the reason of his being so seldom read; 
for we must not be deceived by the many editions. He is *»ften 
mentioned and often quoted, at second hand; but he is rarely read. 
Scholars and critics usually attack one dialogue out of curiosity. Their 
curiosity seldom inspirits them to further progress. The difficulty of 
mastering the ideas, and their unsatisfactory nature when mastered, are 
narriers to any general acquaintance with Plato. *But those who per¬ 
severe believe themselves repaid; the journey has been difficult, but 
it was worth performing. 

We have performed drat journey, and can honestly cry “courage!” 
to those who lag behind. Perhaps our brief account of Plato and his 
writings may be some inducement and some preparation. 

Aristocles, surnained Plato (the broad-browed),* was the son of 
Ariston and Perictione, was born at Athens or iEgina, Olymp. 87. 3, 
on the 7th Thargelion (about the middle of May). His youth conse¬ 
quently falls about tlie time of the Peloponnesian war, the most active 
and brilliant period of Grecian thought and action. His lineage was 
illustrious: on the maternal side connected with Solon. 

* * * * *,«■ 

Plato’s education was excellent; and in gymnastics he was suffi¬ 
ciently skilled to contend at the Pythian and Isthmian games. Like 
a true Greek, he attached extreme importance to gymnastics, as doing 
for the body what dialectics did for the mind; and, like a true Greek, 
he did not suffer these corpoaeal exercises to absorb all his time and 
attention : poetiy, music, and rhetoric were assiduously cultivated, and 
with some success. He wrote an epic poem, besides some tragedies, 
dithyrambics, lyrics, and epigrams. The epic he is said to have burned 
in a fit of despair, on comparing it with Homer. The tragedies he 
burned on becoming acquainted with Socrates. The epigrams have 
been partially preserved. One of them is very beautiful:— 

Aaripac itaaBpiie, Aoriip iftoC itOe ytvoi/uiv 
oipavis, iit woWotc Aii/tatriv etc <rc pKivu. 

“ Thou gazest on the stars, my Life !^h 1 gladly would I be 
Yon stany skies, with thousand eyes, that I might gaze on thee 1 ”')' 

His studies of poetry were mingled with*those of philosophy, which 

* Some writers incline to the opinion that “Plato” was the epithet of broad- 
browed; others, of broad-shouldei;^; others, again, that it was expressive of the breadth 
of his style. This last is absurd. The author of the article “ Plato” in ,the " Penny 
Cyclopaedia” pronounces all the above explanations to be "idle, as the name of Plato 
was of common occurrence among the Athenians of that time.” But surely Aristocles 
was not endowed with this surname of £lato without cause? Unless he derived the 
name from a relation, he must have derivral it from one of the above causes. 

f The above translation is by Mr. Swynfen Jervis. 
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he must have cultivated early, for we know that he was only twenty 
whet# he first went to Socrates, and we also know that he had been 
taught by Cratylus before he knew Socrates. Early he must have felt 

" A presence that disturbed him with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something fer more deeply interfused, , 

Wh6se dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through dl things.”* 

A deep and meditative spirit led him to question nature in her secret 
haunts. The sombre philosophy of Heraclitus suited well with his 
melancholy youth. Scepticism, which was the fever of that age, had 
seized on Plato, as on all the rest. This scepticism, together with that 
imperious craving for belief which struggled with the scepticism, botl> 
found breathing room in the doctrines of Socrates ■, and the young 
scholar found that, without impugning the justice of his doubts, he 
could escape them by seeking Truth elsewhere. 

He remained with Socrates ten years; and was separated from him 
only by death. Hu attended his beloved master during the trial; 
undertook to plead his cause: indeed, began a speech which the vio¬ 
lence of the judges would not allow him to continue; and pressed his 
master to accept a s^um of money sufficient to purchase his life. 

On the death of Socrates, he went to Megara to visit Euclid, as we 
mentioned before. From thence he proceeded to Cyrene, where he 
was instructed in matliematics by Theodoras, whom he had known in 
Athens, if we may credit the “ Theaetetus,” where Theodoras is repre¬ 
sented discoursing with Socrates. From Cyrene he went to Egypt, in 
company, it is said, with Euripides. There is very little authority for 
this visit, and that little questionable. Certain it is that his stay there 
has been greatly exaggerated. There is no trace in his works of 
Egyptian research. “ All he teJls us of Egypt indicates at most a very 
scanty acquaintance with the subject, and, although he praises the 
industry of the priests, his estimate of their scientific attainments is far 

from favourable.”t 

In these travels, the broad-browed meditative man greatly enlarged 
the Socratic doctrine, and, indeed, intro^pced antagonistic elements. 
But he strictly preserved the Socratic Method. “Whilst studious 
youth,” says Valerius Maximus, “were crowding to Athens from every 
quarter in search of Plato for their jnaster, that philosopher was wan- 

* Wordsworth, “ Tintem Abbqr." t “ Ritter,” ii. 147. 
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dering along the winding banks of the Nile, or the vast plains of a 
barbarous country, himself a disciple to the old men of Egypt.” , 

He returned at last, and eager scholars flocked around him. ''^'ith 
a mind richly stored in foreign travel and constant meditation, he 
began to emulate his beloved master, and devoted himself to teaching. 
Like Socrates, he taught gratuitously. In the world-renowned grove 
of Hecademus he founded the academy. This grave was planted with 
lofty plane trees, and adorned with temples and statues; a gentle 
stream rolled through it, with 

" A sound as of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

Which to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune.” 

It was a delicious retreat, “ for contemplation framed.” The long¬ 
ing thoughts of posterity have often hovered round it, and made it 
the centre of myriad associations. Poets have sung of it; philosophers 
have sighed for it. 

" See there the olive grove of Academe,— 

Plato’s retirement,—where the Attic bird 
Trills her thtck-vrarbled notes the summe*long.” 

In such a spot, where the sound 

“ Of bees’ industrious murmur oft invitas 
To studious musing,” 

one would imagine none but the Graces could enter; and, coupling 
tliis with the poetical beauties of Plato’s “ Dialogues,” people have 
supposed that the lessons in the Academy were magnificent outbursts 
of eloquence and imageiy upon philo.sophical subjects. 

Nodiing can be farther from the truth. The lectures were hard 
exercises of the thinking faculty, and demanded great power of con¬ 
tinued abstraction. Whatever graces might have adorned Plato’s , 
compositions, his lectures were not literary, but dialectical exercises. 
Over tile door of his academy he wrote; “ let none hut geometricians 
enter here" —a sufficiently explanatory programme of the nature of his 
lectures.— Biographical History of Phihsophy, series i. vol. ii. 

.. • 

*58.—MAUD' MULLER. 

[J. G. Whittier. 

[Mr. Whittier is an American poet of some standing; he has written “ Songs of 
Labour, and other Poems,” Boj;ton, U.S., 1851; " Home Ballads, and other Poems,” 
Boston, U.S., i860; “Poems,” 8vo, Boston, 1850; and several other works. A 
selection from his poems is published in this country. His writings are characterized 
by grace, simplicity, and pathos.] 

Maud MUllek, Iki a summer’s day. 

Raked the meadow, sweet with hay. 
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Beneath her tom hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 

Singing, she wrought, and her merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 

But, when she glanced to the far-off town. 

White from its hill-slope looking down. 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest. 

And a nameless longing filled her breast— 

A wish, that hardly dare to own. 

For something better than she had known. 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane. 

Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 

He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid. 

And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadows across the road. 

She stooped where the cool stream bubbled up. 
And filled for him her small tin cup. 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 

“Thanks !” said the Judge, “a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 

He spoke of the grass, and flowers, and trees. 

Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her briar-torn gown. 

And her graceful aijkles bare and brown; 

And listened, v'hile a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 

At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 

Maud Muller looked and sighed: “ All, me ! 

That I the Judge’s bride might be ! 

“ He would dress me upTin silks so fine. 

And praise and toast me at his wine. 
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“ My father should wear a broad-cloth coat j 
My brother should sail a painted boat, 

“ I’d dress my mother so grand and gay. 

And the baby should have a new toy each day. 

“ And I'd feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our 3 oor.” 

The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill. 
And saw Maud Muller standing still. 

“ A form more fair, a face more,sweet. 

Ne'er hath it been my lot to meet. 

“ And her modest answer and graceful air. 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 

“Would she were mine, and I to-day. 

Like her a harvester of hay : 

“ No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs. 
And weary lawj'ers with endless tongiles, 

“ But low of cattle and song of birds, ^ 

And health and quiet and loving words.” 

But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold. 
And bis mother, win of her rank and gold. 

So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on. 

And Maud was left in the field alone. 

But the lawyers smiled that afternoon. 

When he hummed in court an old love-tune; 

And the young girl mused beside the well. 

Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower. 

Who lived for fashion, as hfffor power. 

Yet oft, in his marble hearth's ftight glow. 

He watched a picture come and go : 

And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in tbeir innocent surprise. 

Oft when the wine in his glass was red. 

He longed for the wayside well instead; 

And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms. 

To dream of meadows and clover blooms. 
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And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain 
" Ah, that I were free again! 

“ Free as when I rode that day. 

Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor. 

And many children played round her door. 

But care and sorrow, and child-birth pain. 

Left their traces on heart and brain. 

And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 

And she heard the little spring-brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall. 

In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein ; 

And, gazing down with timid grace. 

She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 

Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls j 

The weary wheel to a spinnet turned. 

The tallow candle an astral burned. 

And for him who sat by the chimney lug. 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 

A manly form at her side she saw, 

And joy was duty, and love was law. 

Then she took up her burden of life again. 
Saying only, “ It might have been!” 

Alas ! for Maiden, alas! for Judge, 

For rich repiner and Household drudge! 

God pity them both ! and pity us all. 

Who vdnly the dreams of youth recall. 

For of all sad words of tongue or pen. 

The saddest are these: “ It>might have been!” 
Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 

And, in the hereafter^ angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 


[Whittier. 
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259.—HONOUR ALL MEN. 

[Robert Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow, 1613—1684. 

[Robert Leighton was bora at Edinburgh 1613, and was the son of Alexander 
Leighton, a Scotch physician. Charies 11 . after the Restoration appointed him 
Bishop of Dumblane, but on account of the bitter animosities reigning between the 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians, he found it impossible to govern his diocese with 
the m^eration he desired, and resigned his see. The king afterwards compelled 
him to accept the Archbishopric of Glasgow; but be again found himself compelled 
to resign his ofiice, and retired to Sussex. He was an admirable parish priest and 
his “ Commentaiy on the First Epistle of St. Peter” is a work highly valued even 
in the present day.] 

•• Honour all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the king.”— 
I Peter ii. 17. 

This is a precious claster of Divine precepts. The whole face of the 
heavens is adorned with stars, but they are of different magnitudes, 
and in some parts they are thicker set than in others : thus is it likewise 
in the holy scriptures. And these are the two books that the Psalmist 
■sets open before us, Psa. xix., the heavens as a choice piece of the works 
of God in.structing us, and the w'ord of God more ftill and clear than 
they. Here is a constellation of very bright stars near together. 
These words have very briefly, and yet not obscurecf by briefness, but 
withal very plainly, the sum of our duty towards God and men 5 to 
men both in general, “ Honour all men,” and in special relations—in 
their Christian or religious relaflon, “ Love the brotherhood,” and in a 
chief civil relation, " Honour the king.” And our whole duty to God, 
comprised under the name of “his fear,” is set in the middle betwixt 
these, as the common spring of all duty to men, and of all due ob¬ 
servance of it, and the sovereign rule by which it is to be regulated. 

I shall speak of them as they lie in the text. We need not labour 
about the connexion ; for in such variety of brief practical directions, it 
hath not such place as in doctrinal discourses. The apostle having 
spoken of one particular wherein he would have his brethren to clear 
and commend their Christian profeijjiion/now accumulates these direc¬ 
tions as most necessary, and afterwards goes on to particular duties of 
servants, kc. But first, observe in general, how plain and easy, and 
how few are those things that are the rule of our life j no dark sentences 
to puzzle the understanding, nor large discourses and long periods to 
burden the memory; they ar« all plain : there is " nothing wreathed" 
nor distorted in them, as Wisdom speaks of her instructions, Prov. viii. 8. 

And this gives check to a double folly amongst men, contrary the 
one to the other, but both agreeing in mistaking and wronging the 
word of Godj the one is of those that despise the word, and that doc¬ 
trine and preaching that is conformable to it, for its plainness and 
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simplicity 5 thfe other of those that complain of its difficulty and dark¬ 
ness. As for the first, they certainly do not take the true end for 
which the word is designed, that it is the law of our life: and it is 
mainly requisite in laws, that they be both brief and clear: that it is 
our guide and light to happiness; and if that which ought to be our 
“ light, be darkness, how great will that darkness be!” 

It is true, but I am not now to insist on this point, that there are 
dark and deep passages in scripture, for the exercise, yea, for the 
humbling, yea, for the amazing aud astonishing of the sharpest sighted 
readers. But this argues much the pride and vanity of men’s 
minds, when they busy themselves only in those, and throw aside 
altogether the most necessary, wliich are therefore the easiest and 
plainest truths in it. As in nature, the commodities that are of greatest 
necessity, God hath made most common and easiest to be had, so, in 
religion, such instructions as these now in our haniU, are given us to 
live and walk by: and in the search of things that are more ol)scure, 
and less useful, men evidence that they had rather be learned than holy, 
and have still more mind to the “ tree of knowledge" than the “ tree 
of life.’’^ And in hearing of the word, are not they who are any whit 
more knowing than ordinary, still gaping after new notions, after 
something to add to the stock of their speculative and discoursing 
knowledge, loathing this daily manna, these profitable exhortations, 
and “ requiring meat for their lust There is an intemi)erance of the 
mind, asweU as of the mouth. You would tliink it, and, may be, not 
spare to call it a poor cold sermon, that was made up of such plain 
precepts as these: “ Honour all men j love the brotherhood ; fear God; 
honour the kingand yet, this is the language of God, it is his way, 
this foolish, despicable way by which he guides, and brings to heaven 
them that believe. 

Again ; we have others that are still complaining of the difficulty 
and darkness of the word of God and Divine truths} to say nothing of 
Rome’s doctrine, who talks thus, in order to excuse her sacrilege of 
stealing away the word fron^the people of God; (a senseless pretext 
though it were true j because the word is dark of itsclti should it 
therefore be made darkeV, by locking it up in an imknown tongue ?) 
but we speak of the common vulgar excuse, which the gross, ignorant 
profaneness of many seeks to shroud itself under, that they are not 
learned, and cannot reach the doctrine pf the scriptures. 'There are 
deep mysteries there indeed; but what say you to these things, such 
rules as these, " Honour all men ?’’ &c. Are such as these riddles, 
that you cannot know their meaning ? Rather, do not all understand 
theft], and all neglect them ? Why set you not on to do these ? and 
then you should understand more. "A good understanding have 
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all they that do his commandments,” says the Psalmist, Psa. cxi. lo. 
As one said well, “The best way to understand the mysteries and high 
discourse in the beginning of St. Paul’s epistles, is, to begin at £e 
practice of those rules and precepts that are in the latter end of them.” 
The way to attain to know more is to " receive the truth in the love 
of it,” and to obey what you know. The truth Ls, such truths as these 
will leave you inexcasable, even the most ignorant df yon. You cannot 
but know, you hear often, that you ought to “ love one another,” and 
“to fear &)d,” &c., and yet you never apply yourselves in earnest to 
tile practice of these things, as will appear to your own consciences, if 
tliey deal honestly with you in the particulars. 

" Honour all men.” Honour, in a narrower sense, is not a universal 
due to all, but peculiar to some kinds of persons. Of this the apostle 
speaks, “ Honour to whom honour is due,” Rom. xiii. 7, and that in 
dirt’erent degrees, to parents, to masters, and other superiors. There is 
an honour that hath, as it were, Caesar’s image and superscription on it, 
and so is particularly due to him; as here it follows, “ Honour the 
king.” But there is something that goes not unfitly under the name 
of honour, generally due to every man without exception ; anjl it con¬ 
sists, as all honour doth, partly in inward esteem of them, partly in 
outward behaviour towards them. And the former must be the ground 
and cause of the latter. 

We owo not the same measure of esteem to all. We may, yea, we 
ought lo take notice of the diti^rent outward quality, or inward graces 
and gifts of men; nor is it a fault to perceive the shallowness and 
weakness of men with whom we converse, and to esteem more highly 
those on whom God hath conferred more of such things as are truly 
worthy of esteem. But unto the meanest we do owe some measure 
of esteem, i. Negatively. We are not to entertain despising, disdainful 
thoughts fif any, how worthless and mean soever. As the admiring of 
men, the very best, is a foolish excess on the one hand, so, the total 
contemning of any, the very poorest, is against this rule on the other j 
for that “contemning of vile persons,” the Psalmist speaks of, Psa. 
XV. 4, and commends, is the dislike ancThatred of their sin, wUch is 
their vileness, and the not accounting them foPoutward respects, worthy 
of such esteem as their wickedness does, as it were, strip them of. 2 . 
We are to observe and respect the smallest good that is in any. 
Although a Christian be ever so base in his outward condition, in body 
or mind, of very mean intellettual and natural endowments, yet, those 
who know the worth of spiritual things, will esteem the grace of God 
that is in him, in the midst of all those disadvantages, as a pearl in a 
rough shell. Grace carries still it^ own worth, though under a de¬ 
formed body and ragged garments, yea, though the possessor have but 
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a siMll mea#i!e tiiat^the very lowest degree of grace} as a pearl 
o^the least «xe, or a small piece of gold, yet men will not throw it 
away, but, as they say, the least shavings of gold are worth the keeping. 
The Jews would not willingly tread upon the smallest piece of paper 
in their way, but took it up! for possibly, said they, the name of God 
may be on it. Though there was a little superstition in this, yet truly 
there is nothing but good religion in it, if we apply it to men. Trample 
not on any j there may be some work of grace there, that tlion knowest 
not of. The name of God may be w ritten upon that soul thou treadest 
on} it may be a soul that Ciirist thought so much of, as to give his 
precious blood for it; therefore despise it not. Much more, I say, if 
thou canst perceive any apiicarancc that it is such a oue, ouglitest thou 
to esteem it. Wheresoever thou lindest the least trait of Clirist's 
image, if thou lovest him, thou wilt honour it} or if there be nothing 
of this to be foiiiui in him thou lookest on, yet observe what comnioti 
gift of any kind God hath bestowed on him, judgment, or ineinoiy, or 
faculty in his calling, or any such thing; for these in their degree are 
to be esteemed, and the person for them. And as there is no man so 
complete as to haye the advantage in everything, so there is no man 
so low and unworthy but he hath somcthitig wherein he is preferable 
even to those tltat iu other resjvects are much more excellent. Or 
imagine thou canst find nothing else in some men, yet honour thy 
own nature; esteem humanity in them, esjx'cially since humanity is 
exalted in Christ to be one witli the l^eity : account of the individual 
as a man. And, along with this esteem goes, 3. That general good¬ 
will and affection due to men : whereas there are many who do not 
only outwardly express, but inwardly bear more regard to some dog 
or horse that they love, than to poor distressed men, and in so doing, 
do reflect dishonour upon themselves, and upon mankind. 

The outwkrd behaviour wherein we owe honour to all, as nothing 
but a conformity to this inward temper of mind; for he tliat inwardly 
despiseth none, but esteemeth the good that is in the lowest, or at 
least esteemeth them in that they are men, and loves them as such, 
will accordingly use no outward sign of disdain of any; he will not 
have a scornful eye, norv a reproachful tongue to move at any, not the 
meanest of his servants, nor the worst of his enemies; but, on the 
contrary, will acknowledge the good that is in every man, and give 
unto all that outward respect which is convenient for them, and that 
they are capable of, and will be ready to do them good as he hath 
opportunity and ability. 

But instead of walking by this rule of honouring all men, what is 
there to be found amongst most faen, but a perverse proneness to dis¬ 
honour one another, and every man ready to dishonour all men, that 
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he may honour himself, reckoning that what he gives to others is lost 
to himself, and taking what he detracts from others, as good booty to 
make up himself? Set a^ide men’s own interest, and that common, 
civility which for their own credit they use one with another, and 
truly there will be found very little of this real respect to others, pro¬ 
ceeding from obedience to God, and love to men,—^little disposition to 
be tender of their reputation and good name, and»their welfare as of 
our own (for so the rule is), but we shall find mutual disesteem and 
defamation filling almost all societies. 

And the bitter root of this iniquity is, that wicked, accursed self- 
love which dwells in us. Every man is naturally his own grand idol, 
would be esteemed and honoured by any means, and to magnify that 
idol self, kills the good name and esteem of others in sacrifice to it. 
Hence, the narrow observing eye and broad speaking tongue, upon 
anything that tends to the dishonour of others; and where other 
things fail, the disdainful upbraiding of their birth, or calling, or any¬ 
thing that comes next to hand, serves for a reproach. And hence 
arises a great part of the jars and strifes amongst men, the most part 
being drunk with an overweening opinion of then^elves, and the un- 
worthiest the most so. “ The sluggard,” says Solomon, “ is? wiser in 
his own conceit, than seven men that can rendej a reason,” Prov. 
xxvi. i6, and not finding others of their mind, this frets and troubles 
them. They take the ready course to deceive themselves; for they 
look with both eyes on the failings and defects of others, and scarcely 
give their good qualities half an eye; while, on the contrar/, in them¬ 
selves, tliey study to the full their own advantages, and their weak¬ 
nesses and defects, as one says, they skip over, as children do the hard 
words in their lesson, that are troublesome to read; and making this 
uneven parallel, what wonder if the result be a gross mistake of them¬ 
selves ! Men overrate themselves af home: they reckon that they 
ought to be regarded, and that their mind should carry it; and when 
they come abroad, and are crossed in this, this puts them out of all 
temper. 

But the humble man, as he is more conformable to this Divine rule, 
so he hath more peace by it; for he sets so iow a rate upon himself in 
his own thoughts, that it is scarcely possible for any to go lower in 
judging of him; and therefore, as he pays due respect to others to the 
full, a^ gives no ground of quarrel that way, so he challenges no such 
debt to himself, and thus av<)ids the usual contests that arise in thia- 
“ Only by pride comes contention,” says Solomon, Prov. xiii. lo. A 
man that will walk abroad in a cro’^ed street, cannot fail to be 
often jostled; but be that contrSets himself) passes through more 
easily. 
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the{«f<9e, this excellent grace of humilit}r| not the per¬ 
sonated acting of it^ appearance, which may be a chief agent for 
^de, brat ;Jrrra1awli|iess of jnirai, wihich wjU thake you to be nothing 
mirarar |0^ %;m, and conten#t^^ be sp'lb the eyes of others. Then 
wm ypurat^ thfa -^word; y«i|;will esleem ail men as is meet, and not 
be trebled though all men disesteem you. As this humility is a pre- 
dousgrace;^ it is the preserver of all other graces, and without it, if they 
cotdd be without it, they were but as a box of precious powder carried 
in the wind without a cover, in danger of being scattered and blown 
away. If you would have honour, there is an ambition both allowed 
you, and worthy of you, whosoever you are; ^iKonftovftcOa, Rom. ii. 7, 
a Cor. V. 9, other honour, though it have its Hebrew name from 
wiight, is all too light, and weighs only with cares and troubles.— /J 
Pttictical Commentary upon the First Epistle General of Saint Peter. 


afc.—THE JOY OF GRIEF. 

' . [Leitch Ritchie, 1801—1865. 

• * 

[Leitch Ritckis was born at Greenock 1801. He served an apprenticeship to a 
buking-house in that town, and was afterwards engaged in a counting-house in 
Glasgow. On the fiiilure of his employers he went to London, and adopted litera¬ 
ture as a profession. He wrote for magazines, annuals, and reviews; then he pub¬ 
lished his “Head Pieces and Tail Pieces,”“Game of Life,” “Romance of French 
, ttsto^.’^nd started the “ Englishman’s Magazine.” His health, however, failed 
bUi, aad he was obliged to relinquish his labours for a time. Mr. Charles Heath 
..'iSieii Aim to travel, in-order to illustrate '‘Turner’s Annual Tour” and 

'■ '*fleafh*s Picfniesque Annual.” He wrote the letterpress of i j vote, of these works, 
and ahqiWaTds brought out a “ Pedestrian 'I'out on the Wye.” He next edited the 
of Romano^” to which he contributed “ Schinderhannes, the Robber of 
ffidvgbine.” He edit^ the Kra and Indian Ncirs, and finally * Chambers’s Edin. 
faqiigh Journal,” in which he issued his last fiction, “ Wearyfoot Common.” In 186.t 
Kir. .Ritchie was presented with a Civil Service pension by Lord Palmerston’s 
Government. He had been compelled to resign the editorship of “ Chambers’ ” to 
Jarpes PXyn, Esq., from bad health. He survived this public recognition of his ser¬ 
vices only. tVro years.] . 

The “ silvej, liuiog of .the cloud,” the close connexion between 
joy and soprowi -the. tendency in the thoughtful mind to tinge with 
‘melancholyeVeH the.most agreeable objects, and to derive enjoy¬ 
ment from-'the remeifabrance of vani^ed happiness-r-all these only 
serve as thp sentimental explanation of the proposition with which we 
set out, tlMi 

“Tto bettef to have Idved-and lost. 

Than never to feive loved at alL” 

’•And this sentimental view of the subject is probably the only one 
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which suggested itself to th© poet. He knew Igr experience the 
Ossianic “ jcy of grie&” and was aware th^ 

“ In that strett mooi yhm tbotqh^ 

Bring 9adMthi^%httt(^;theiiiii^'’;: 

it is only the more delightfhl features _;of d^ snl^t whith present 
themselves, shaded and softened by tiK^ and pei-haps hallowed and 
spiritualized by death. He thertf^ dal^ed, and with-^ air of a 
discoverer, what had already been enunciated in aU ages and in all 
languages—tliat it is better to have lost for ever a cherished enjoy¬ 
ment than never to have enjoyed at all. 

But it seems to us that there is another and a larger vi|few of tfee 
question, in which severe truth comes to the aid of sentiment. ' 

Human life, as poetry tells us, is “a mingled yarnand therefore 
it must take its character from the predominant colour. Yet we pity 
the'man who has spent his fortune generously, and has been reduced 
to poverty in his old age; considering his lot as far harder than that of 
him who had never any fortune to lose. Why so ? The latter has 
been in the gripe of poverty for threescore-years-and-tea-^nly ex¬ 
changing it then for the gripe of death; while thq former, after some 
sixty years of enjoyment, is sutfered to escape with ten df misery. 
Surely in this instance our pity is on the wrong sid^ We may allege, 
in defence, that the fall would be the more distressing on account of 
the height j that the contrast between fulness and deprivation would 
add torture to the change: btjt this has already been shown to be an 
error. The fall would at first be severely felt, the individual would 
be stunned in proportion to the height from which he was precipitated j 
when, by and by, the consolatory principle we have alluded to would 
come into play: like Dogberry, he would begin to pride himself on, 
his losses j and as time reconciled him to his new position, 0|r at least 
made him more and more insensible’to its hardships, the memory of 
bis vanished greatness, like the mellowed illumination of the:heavens 
after the sun has set, would throw an evening softness oyer his 
fortunes. 

But although the general balance of life is in favohr of this indi¬ 
vidual—although the golden tbreai^s predominate ip his "mingled 
yarn”—let us not suppose that the other is without .his compensations. 
Existence is not wholly made up of action and suflfering, but likewise 
of the emotions by whith these are originated or attexmed.. Wo say 
of an acquaintance, "He if a ve^ domestic..man; livps in his 
family, and his whole mind and actions are open to them like a book.” 
Yet this man, in point of (^ct, is almost a stranger even', jp his home 
circle. His brain is busy wmi spedhlajtions, and his heart with dreams, 
which neither wife nor child Imows anything about; and in pacing 
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thit>ugh hb tbom, fiBed with familiar faces and afl^tionate voices, he 
b more frequently than otherwbe far away in the past or in the future, 
and holding communion with the distant or the dead. In like man¬ 
ner, in a cqUi^ of poverty and hardshifi^ we see only external drcum- 
stancet, ignoiant of that inner life which g^ves the tone and colour to 
the history. But the very act of struggling is in itself a species of 
eniqyment; and evfery hope that crosses the mind, every high resolve, 
eVe^ generous sentiment, every lofty aspiration—nay, every brave de¬ 
spair—is a gleam of happiness that Bings its illumination upon the 
darkest destiny. All these are as essentially a portion of human life 
as the palpable events that serve as landmarks of the history; and all 
these would have to be computed before we could fairly judge of the 
prevailing charatner of the career. 

An enjoyment may terminate, but it cannot be said, philosophi¬ 
cally, to be lost; for it is already securely garnered in the past, and 
has impressed itself, in lines that can never be obliterated, on a certain 
portion of life. The grief we feel at its termination is anofher and 
wholly distinct incident, which cannot be fairly estimated otherwise 
than by a comparison with the former in point of depth, entireness, 
and duration. Thus the proposition in question—that it is better to 
have enjoyed and been bereft of the happiness than never to have 
enjoyed at all—is as true in philosophy as it is beautiful in senti¬ 
ment. * 

A nobler and grander turn is given to the subject by some poets, 
who extend the sphere under observation from this little world to a 
limitless futurity, where those who have sown in tears will reap in joy. 
These poets are the passers-by whom we meet in our wild and tangl^ 
path, and who salute us with the words, stepping westward? as 

they point, with a strange, deep, loving, yearning smile to the luminous 
part of the heavens. Of these friendly saluters Southey comes nearest 
to the suggestion we would have extracted—had we dared adventure 
Upon such a theme—from the supplemental speculation we have added 
to the poetical one; and with his lines we shall conclude:— 

,, --“ Oh, my friend, 

That thy f«th were as mine! that thou couldst see 
Death still producing life, and evil stilt 
Working its own destruction; couidst behold 
The strites and troubles of this troubled world 
With the strong eye that sees tbepromised day 
Dawn through this night of tempest 1 All things then, 

WouU minister to joy; then should thine heart 
Be healed and harmonized, and thou wouidst feel 
God always, evciywhere, fed ail in all.” 

—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal, New Series. No. 
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s6i.—THE INDIAN ADOPTION. 

[Javzs Fenihobe Coopeb, 1789— iSfi. 

[James Fenimore Cooper was bom at Burlington, New York, in 1789. He was 
the son of a judge of the State of’New York. After passing through Yale Collie, 
he entered the American navy, which he continued six years. He then married, 
and went to reside at Cooperstown, a village founded by his fiither on Lake Otsego, 
in Western New York. In i8si he published bis first not%l. His stories of early 
American life on the borders and in the prairies were very successful, as were also 
some of his sea tales. “ The Spy,” “ Last of the Mohicans,” “ Red Rover,” &c., &c., 
were amongst the best of his numerous works of fiction. He also wrote “ Lives of 
Distinguished American Naval Officers,” “ Sketches of Switzerland,” “ Gleanings in 
Europe,” &c., &C. He died at Cooperstown in 1851.] 

A LOW, feeble, and hollow voice was heard rising on the ear, as if it 
rolled from the inmost cavities of the human chest, and gathered 
strengtli and energy as it issued into the air. A solemn stillness fol¬ 
lowed the sounds, and then the lips of the aged man were first seen 
to move. 

“Thi day of Le Balafre is near its end,” were the first words that 
were distinctly audible. “ He is like a buffalo on whom the hair will 
grow no longer. He will soon be ready to leaver his lodg§ to go in 
search of another that is far from the villages of the Siouxes; there¬ 
fore what he has to say concerns not him, but those he leaves behind 
him. His words are like the fruit on the tree, ripe and fit to be given 
to chiefs. 

“ Many snows have fallen #ince Le Balafre has been found on the 
war-path. His blood has been very hot, but it has had time to cool. 
The Waheondah gives him dreams of war no longer; he sees that it 
is better to live in peace. 

“ My brothers, one foot is turned to the happy hunting-grounds, the 
other will soon follow, and then an old chief will be seen looking for 
the prints of his father’s moccasins, that he may make no mistake, but 
be sure to come before the Master of Life by the same path that so 
many good Indians have already travelled. But who will follow ? Le 
Balafre has no son. His oldest' has ridden too many Pawnee horses; 
the bones of the youngest have been gnawed, by Konza dogs. Le 
Balafre has come to look for a young arm 8n which he may lean, and 
to find a son, that when he is gone his lodge may not be empty. 
Tachechana, the skipping fawn of the Tetons, is too weak to prop a 
warrior who is old. She looks before her and not backwards. Her 
mind is in the lodge of her Tmsband.” 

The enunciation of the veteran warrior had been calm but distinct 
and decided. His declaration was received in silence; and though 
several of the chiefs who were m the counsels of Mahtoree turned 
their eyes on their leader, none presumed to oppose so aged and vene- 
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rated a brave in a resolution that was strictly in conformity to the 
usages of the nation. The Teton himself was content to await the 
result with seeming composure, though the gleams of ferocity that 
played about his eye occasionally betrayed the nature of those feelings 
with which he witnessed a procedure that was likely to rob him of 
that one of ail his intended victims whom he most hated. 

In the meantime^ Le Baiafre moved with a slow and painful step 
towards the captives. He stopped before the person of Hard-heart, 
whose faultless form, unchanged eye, and lofty mien he contemplated 
with high satisfaction. Then making a gesture of authority, he waited 
until his order had been obeyed, and the youth was released from the 
post and his bonds by the same blow of tlie knife. When the young 
warrior was led nearer to his dimmed and failing sight, the exami¬ 
nation was renewed with strictness of scrutiny. 

“ It is good,” the wary veteran murmured, when he found that all 
his skill in the requisites of a brave could detect no blemishthis is 
a leaping panther. Does my son speak with tlie tongue of a Teton ?" 

The intelligence which lighted the eyes of the captive betrayed how 
well he understood the question, but still he was far too haughty to 
communicate his ideas through the medium of a language that be¬ 
longed to a hostileqjeople. Some of the surrounding warriors explained 
to the old chief that the captive was a Pawnee-Loup. 

" My son opened his eyes on the ‘ waters of the wolves,’ ” said Le 
Balatr^, in the language of that nation,-“but he will shut them in the 
bend of the ‘ river with a troubled stream.’ He was born a Pawnee, 
but he will die a Daheotah. Look at me. I am a sycamore tliat once 
covered many with my shadow. The leaves are fallen and the branches 
begin to drop. But a single sucker is springing from my roots; it is a 
little vine, and it winds itself about a tree that is green. I have long 
looked for one fit to grow by my side. Now have I found him. Le 
Baiafre is no longer without a son ; his name will not be forgotten 
when he is gone. Men of the Tetons! I take this youth into my 
lodge.” 

No one was bold enough to dispute a right tliat had so often been 
exercised by warriors far inferior to the present speaker, and the adop¬ 
tion was listened to in grave and respectful silence. Le Baiafre took 
his intended son by the arm, and leading him into the very centre of 
the circle, he stepped aside with an air of triumph in order that the 
spectators might approve of his choice. Mahtoree betrayed no evidence 
of his intentions, but rather seemed to await a moment better suited to 
the crafty policy of his character. The more experienced and saga- 
dous chiefs distinctly foresaw the utter impossibility of two partisans so 
renowned, so hostile, and who had so long been rivals in fame, as their 
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prisoner and their native leader, existing amicably in the same tribe. 
Still the character of Le Balafre was so imposing, and the custom to 
which he had resorted So sacred, that none dared to lift a voice in 
opposition to the measure. They watched the result with increasing 
interest, but with a coldness of demeanour that concealed the nature 
of their inquietude. From this state of embarrassment the tribe was 
•relieved by the decision of the one most interested in the success of the 
aged chiefs designs. 

During the whole of the foregoing scen^ it would have been diffi¬ 
cult to have traced a single distinct emotion in the lineaments of the 
captive. He had heard his release proclaimed, with the same indif¬ 
ference as the order to bind him to the stake. But now that the 
moment had arrived when it became necessary to make his election, 
he spwke in a way to prove that the fortitude which had brought him 
so distinguished a name, had in no degree deserted him. 

“ My father is very old, but he has not yet looked upon everything,” 
said Hard-heart, in a voice so clear as to be heard by all present. “ He 
has never seen a buffalo change to a bat; he will never see a Pawnee 
become a Sioux!” • , 

There was a suddenness and yet a calmness in the manner of deli¬ 
vering this decision which assured most of the auditors that it was 
unalterable. The heart of Le Balafre, however, was yearning towards 
the youth, and the fondness of age was not so readily repulsed. Re¬ 
proving the burst of admiratioj* and triumph to which the boldness of 
the declaration and the freshened hopes of revenge had given rise, by 
turning his gleaming eye around the band, the veteran again addressed 
his adopted child as if his purpose was not to be denied. 

It is well,” he said; “ such are the words a brave should use, that 
the warriors may see his heart. The ^ay has been when the voice of 
I,e Balaffe was loudest among the lodges of the Konsas. But the root 
of a white hair is wisdom. My child will show the Tetons that he is 
brave, by striking their enemies. Men of the Daheotaks, this is my 
son!” ^ 

The Pawnee hesitated a moment, and then stepping in front of the 
chief, he took his hard and wrinkled hand sihd laid it with reverence 
on his head, as if to acknowledge the extent of his obligation. Then 
recoiling a step, he raised his person to its greatest elevation, and looked 
upon the hostile band by wh^m he was environed with an air of lofti- 
ne-ss and disdain, as he spoke aloud in the language of the Siouxes— 

“ Hard-heart has looked at himself within and without. He has 
thought of all he has done in the l)jmts and in the wars. Everywhere 
he is the same. There is no change; he is in all things a Pawnee. 
He has struck so many Tetons that he could never eat in their lodges. 
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His arrows would fly backwards j the point of his lance would be on 
tbe<wrong end; their friends would weep at every whoop he gave; 
tiieir enemies would laugh. Do the Tetons know a Loup ? Let them 
look at him again. His head is painted, his arm is flesh, his heart is 
rock. When the Tetons see the sun come from the Rocky Mountains 
and move towards the land of the Pale-faces, the mind of Hard-heart 
will soften and his spirit will become Sioux. Until that day he will ■ 
live and die a Pawnee.” 

A yell of delight, in which admiration and ferocity were strangely 
mingled, interrupted the speaker, and but too clearly announced the 
character of his fate. The captive waited a moment for the commo¬ 
tion to subside, and then turning again to Le Balafre, he continued in 
tones conciliating and kind, as if he felt the propriety of softening his 
refusal in a manner not to wound the pride of one willing to be his 
benefactor. 

“ Let my father lean heavier on the fawn of the Dahcotahs," he said; 

" she is weak now, but as her lodge tills with young she will be stronger. 
See,” he added, directing the eyes of the other to the earnest counte¬ 
nance of the attentive trapper j “ Hard-heart is not without a grey- 
head to show him the path to the blessed prairies. If be ever has 
another father, it shall be that just warrior.” 

Le Balafre turned away in disappointment from the youth, and 
approached the stranger, who had thus anticipated his design .—TAe 
Prairie, chap, xxviii. 


262.—KARA GEORGE. 

[Leopold Riinke, 1795. 

[Leopold Rakke, Professor of History in the University of Berlin, was bom at Wiehe, 
in Thuringia, in 1795. He was appointed tiead Master of the Gymnasium at 
Frankfurt on the Oder in 1818. In 1824 he published his first works—“Thellistuiy 
of the Roman and Germanic Peoples from 1494 to 1535,” and “ A Critique on the 
Later Historians." He gained so much reputation for these works that he vas 
invited to Berlin the following fear as Professor-Extraordinary of History in the 
University. Soon afterwards he was sent by the Prussian Government to examine 
the historical archives deposited at Vienna, Venice, and Rome. This task he per¬ 
formed admirably, and its fruits were ofler^ to the public in “ Princes and People 
of Southern Europe in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries” (182 7), and “ The 
Conspiraiw against Venice in 1688” (1831). His next work was “ The History of 
the Popes” (by which he is best known in England). During 1839-1843 he published 
his “ German History in the Times of the R^rmation.” In 1841 he was appointed 
(as be well deserved to be) Historit^papher of the Prussian State. In 183a Ranke 
edited the “ Historical and Political Gaxette,” but was obliged to discontinue it on 
account of its too liberal character. In 1037-40 he published '* Annals of the Ger- 
oun Monarchy under the House of Saxony“ Nine Books of Prussian History 
"AHistoiy of Servia, with a Sketch of the Insurretxion in Bosnia;” “Civil Wars 
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and Monarchy in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries: a History of Fiance, 
principally during that period;” “Ferdinand L and Maximilian II. of Austria:” and 
an “ Essay on the Political vui Religious State of Germany after the ReformaBon." 
Mrs. Austin, Mr. Scott, and Mia. Kerr have very admirably translated Ranke’s chief 
works into English.} * 

Kara Oeorge will be ever memorable, not only as having led the 
insurrection of the Servians against the Turks, but also as the founder 
of a comprehensive national authority throughout t£e country. He well 
deserved to be regarded as the chief of the nation. 

******** 

George Petrowitsch, called Kara or Zrni, the Black, was bom 
between the years 1760 and 1770, in the village of Wischewai, in 
the district of Kragujewaz. He was the son of a peasant named 
Petroni; and in his early youth he went with his parents higher up 
into the mountain to Topola, In the very first commotion of the 
country*—which was in the year 1787, when an invasion by the 
Austrians was expected—he took a part that decided the character of 
his future life. He saw himself compelled to flee; and not wishing to 
leave his father behind amongst the Turks, he took him also, with all 
his moveable property and cattle. Thus he proceeded towards the 
Save, but the nearer tliey approached the river, the more alarmed be¬ 
came his father, who from the first would have preferred surrendering, 
as many others had done, and often advised him to return. Once 
again, and in the most urgent manner, when they already beheld the Save 
before them, “ Let us humbituourselves,” the old man said, “and we 
shall obtain pardon. Do not go to Germany, my son; as surely as my 
bread may prosper thee, do not go." But George remained inexorable. 
His father was at last equally resolved. “ Go thou over alone,” he 
said, “I remain in this country.” “How,” replied Kara George, 
“ shall I live to see thee slowly lorturq^ to death by the Turks ? It is 
better that I should kill thee myself on the spot!” Then seizing a 
pistol he instantly shot his father, and ordered one of bis companions 
to give the death-blow to the old man, who was writhing in agony. 
In the next village Kara said to the jgeople, " Get the old man who 
lies yonder buried for me, and drink alM for his soul at a funeral feast." 
For that purpose he made them a preseift of the cattle he had with 
him, and then crossed the Save. 

This deed, which was the first indication of his character, threw him 
out of the common course., 

Kara George was a very extraordinary man. He would sit for days 
together without uttering a wot; 4 > biting his nails. At times when 
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address^ be would Wfo bis head aside and not answer. When he 
had<8h^ .wine, and if in a cheerful mood, he would perhaps lead olF 
a jCoh> dance. Splendour and magnific^ce he despised. In the days 
of bis greatest success he was always seen in his old trousers, in his 
worn-out short felt, and his well-known blackcap. His daughter, even* 
whilst her father was in the exercise of princely authority, was seen 
carrying her water-vessel like other girls in ..the village. Yet, strange 
to say, he was not insensible to the charms of gold. 

In Topola he might have been taken for a peasiant. With his 
Momkes* he would clear a piece of forest land or conduct water to a 
mill, and they w-ouJd lish together in the broc^ Jasenitza. He ploughed 
and tilled the ground, and spoiled the insignia of the Russian order 
with which he had been decorated, whilst putting a hoop on a cask. 
It was in battle only that he appeared a warrior. When the Servians 
saw him approach, surrounded by his Momkes, they took fresh courage. 
Of lofty stature, spare, and broad-shouldered, bis face seamed by a large 
scar and enlivened with sparkling, deep-set eyes, he could not fail to be 
instantly recognised. He would spring from his horse—^for he pre¬ 
ferred fighting on foot—^and though his right hand had been disabled 
from a wound received when a Heyduc,t he contrived to use his rifle 
most skilfully. Wherever he appeared the Turks became panic- 
stricken ; for victory was believed to be invariably his companion. 

In the af&irs of peace Kara Gleorge evinced a decided inclination for 
a regular course of proceeding; and although he could not himself 
write, he was fond of having business carried on in writing. He 
allowed matters to follow their own course for a long time together; 
but if they were carried too far, his very justice was violent and terrible. 
His only brother, presuming on his name and relationship, took un¬ 
warrantable licence, and for a long time Kara George overlooked his 
misconduct j but at length he did violence to a young maiden, whose 
friends complained loudly, exclaiming, that it was for crimes of .such a 
nature that the nation had risen against the Turks. Kara George was 
so greatly enraged at this vile deed, that he ordered this only brother, 
whom he loved, to be hanged at the door of the house, and forbade 
his mother to mourn outwardly for the death of her son. 

Generally speaking he was kindly disposed, yet he would readily 
accredit what was related to him in prejudice of another, although a 

* Gavaliy trwps. The Momkes were people s«tled on the land, and descended 
from good Amilies. They ate with their leader, and were provided ty him with horses 
and handsome app»el. Tljough not paid, they received valuable presents and shared 
his tnoty. For this thqr were bound to tl-eir chief in life and in death, and thqr 
always formed his suite. 
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short time before convinced of the contrary} and if once irritati^ and 
angiy he could not be restrained. He •would not even pause tt»^l 
his Momkes to beat the offender to the ground, but he would himself 
slay his adversary—and he spared none. To the Knes Theodosi he 
was indebted for his dignity, yet him he slew. When such an event 
occurred he would weep and exclaim, “ May God punish him who 
gave cause for this quarrelT’ Yet he was not vindictive. When he had 
once pardoned an offender he never recurred again to the offence. 

Such was Kara George} a character of extraordinary strength, un¬ 
conscious, as it were, of its own powers, brooding in the vague sense of 
dormant energies, till rousfed to action by some event of moment} but 
then bursting forth into vigorous activity, for good or for evil, as cir¬ 
cumstances might direct. 

His character much resembles that of the heroes celebrated in the 
national songs of Servia .—History of Servia. Chap. x. Translated 
by Mrs. Alexander Kerr. 


263.—UNIVERSALITY OF MAN.* 

[Dr. L^thah, M.Dq 1812. 

[Robert Gordon Latham was born in Lincolnshire in 1811. He was educated as 
a Coileger at Eton, and went to King’s College, Cambridge, as a scholar, where he 
gradual B.A. in 1835. He is an eminent physician, and known in the literary 
world by his works on Ethnology. ‘The chief of these are “ Varieties of Mankind," 
“ Ethnology of Europe,” “ Man and his Migrations,” “ History of the English 
Language," “ Descriptive Ethnology,” “ Travels in Scandinavia,” 4 tc. &c.] 

The next instrument of ethnological criticism is to be found in the 
phenomena themselves of the dispersion and distribution of our 
species. , 

First as to its universality. In this respect we must look minutely 
before we shall find places where man is not. These, if we find them 
at all, will come under one of two conditions} the climate will be 
extreme, or the isolation excessive. Foj instances of the first we take 
the Poles 5 and as far as the Antarctic Circle is concerned, we find no 
inhabitants in the ice-bound regions—few‘and far between—of its 
neighbourhood} none south of 55° S. lat., or the extremity of the 
Tierra del Fuego. This, however, is peojded. We must remember, 
however, that in the Southern ^ean such regions as New South 
Shetland and Victoria Land are isolated as well as cold and frozen. 

The North Pole, however, must be approached within 35® before 
we lose sight of Man, or find hin\ excluded from even a permanent 
habitation. Spitzbergen is beyond the limits of human occupancy. 
Nova Zembla, when first discovered, was also uninhabited. So was 
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Iceland, however, it was the isolation of the iskmd that 

nufle it *p- A haidy stock of men, nearly related to ourselves, have 
occnpicd it since the ninth centaty; and continental Greenland is 
peopled as for as the 75th, degree—though, perhaps, only as a summer 
residence. 

Far to the east of Nova Zcmbla and opposite to the country of the 
Yukahiri—a hardy people on the rivers Kolyma and Indijirka, and 
within the Arctic Circle—lies the island of New Siberia. I find from 
Wrangell’s "Travels in Siberia” that certain expatriated Yukahiri are 
believed to have fled thither. Have they lived or died ? Have they 
reached the island ? In case they have done so, and kept body and 
soul together. New Siberia is probably the most northern spot of the 
inhabited world. 

How cold a country must be in order to remain empty of men, we 
have seen. Such localities are but few. None are too hot—unless, 
indeed, we believe the centre of Equatorial Africa to be a solitude. 

In South America there is a great blank in the maps. For many 
degrees on each side of the Upper Amazons lies a vast tract—said to 
be a jungle—and marked Sirionos, the name of a frontier population. 
Yet the Sirionos are not for one moment supposed to fill up the vast 
hiatus. At the same time there are few, or none, besides. Is this 
tract a drear unhumanized waste } It is said to be so—to be wet, 
woody, and oppressively malarious. Yet this merely means that there 
is a forest and a swamp of a certain, magnitude, and of a certain 
degree of impenetrability. 

Other such areas are unexplored—yet we presume them to be 
occupied j though ever so thiuly : e.g., the interiors of New Guinea 
and Australia. 

That Greenland was known to the early Icelanders is well known. 
And that it was occupied when so first known is also certain. One 
of the geographical localities mentioned in an old Saga has an Eskimo 
word for one of its elements— Utiluks-Jirlh=the firtk of the isthmus; 
Vtibuk in Eskimo meaning isthmus. 

Of the islands originally uninhabited those which are, at one and 
the same time, large andSnear continents, are Madeira and Iceland— 
the former being a lonely wood. The Canaries, though smaller and 
more isolated, have been occupied by the remarkable family of the 
Guanches. Add to these. Ascension, St. Helena, the Galapagos, 
Kerguelen’s Island, and a few others. 

Ea^er Island, a speck in the vast Pacific, and more than half way 
between Asia and America, exhibited both inhabitants and rums to i^ 
flrrt ^SGOverers. " 

*$uch is the horiwntal distribution of Man; i.e., his distribution 
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according to the degrees of latitude. What other animal has such a 
range ? What species ? What genus or order ? Contrast wkh ih^ 
the localized habitats of the Orang<utan, and the Chimpanzee as 
species; of the Apes as genera j of the Marsupialia as orders. 

The vertical distribution is as wide. By vertical I mean elevation 
above the level of the sea. On the high table-land of Pamer we 
have the Kerghiz; summer visitants at least, whftre the Yak alone, 
among domesticated animals, lives .and breathes in the rarefied atmo¬ 
sphere. The town of Quito is more than 10,000 feet above the sea; 
Walcheren is perhaps below the level of it. 

Who expects uniformity of physiognomy or frame with such a dis¬ 
tribution ? 

The she of ethnological areas .—Comparatively speaking, Europe is 
pretty equally divided amongst the European families. The Slavonic 
populations of Bohemia, Silesia, Poland, Servia, and Russia may, 
perl)aps, have more than their due—still the French, Italians, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, and Wallachians, all speaking languages of classical origin, 
have their share; and so has our own Germanic ot Gothic family of 
English, Dutch, Frisians, Bavarians, and Scandinavians. Neverthe¬ 
less, there are a few families as limited in geographical area aS subordi¬ 
nate in political importance. There are the Escalfiunac, or Basques, 
—originally the occupants of all Spain and half France, now pent up 
in a corner of the Pyrenees—the Welsh of the Iberic Peninsula. 
There are also, the Skipetai* or Albanians j wedged in between 
Greece, Turkey, and Dalmatia. Nevertheless, the respective areas 
of the European families are pretty equally distributed; and the land 
of Europe is like a lottery wherein all die prizes are of an appreciable 
value. 

The comparison with Asia verifies this. In immediate contact 
widi the vast Turkish population centred in Independent Tartary, 
but spread over an area reaching more or less continuously from 
Africa to the Icy Sea (an area larger than the whole of Europe), come 
the tribes of Caucasus—Georgians, Circassians, Lesgians, Mizjeji, and 
Ir&n J five well-defined groups, each falling into subordinate divisions, 
and some of them into subdivisions. Ti*e language of Constanti¬ 
nople is understood at the Lena. In the mountain range between the 
Caspian and the Black Sea, the mutually unintelligible languages are 
at least fifteen—perhaps more, certainly not fewer. Now, the extent 
of land covered by the Turk family shows the size to which an ethno¬ 
logical area may attain j whilst the multiplicity of mutually unintelli¬ 
gible tongues of Caucasus shc^ws how c}c»ely families may be 
packed. Their geographical juxtaposition gives prominence to the 
contrast. 
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At tie firrt view this contrast seems remarlmWe. So far from 
betag so, it is of continnai occurrence. In China the language is 
one and indivisible: on its south-western frontier the tongues are 
counted by the dozen—just as if in Yorkshire there were but one 
provincial dialect throughout; two in Lincolnshire; and twenty in 
Rutland. 

The same contrast reappears in North America. In Canada and 
the Northern States the Algonkin area is measured by the degrees of 
latitude and longitude; in Louisiana and Alabama by the mile. 

The same in South America. One tongue—the Guarani—covers 
half the continent. Elsewhere a tenth part of it contains a score. 

The same in Southern Africa. From the Line to the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Cape all is Kaffre. Between the Gambia and the Gaboon 
there are more than twenty different divisions. 

The same in the North. The Berbers reach from the Valley of 
the Nile to the Canaries, and from the Mediterranean to tlie parts about 
Borneo. In Borneo there are said to be thirty different languages. 

Such are areas' in size, and in relation to each other; like the 
bishoprics and cumcies of our church, large and small, with a diffi¬ 
culty in ascertaining the average. However, the simple epithets great 
and small are suggestive; since the former implies an encroaching, the 
latter a receding population .—Man and his Migrations, chap. iii. 


264—ROGER BACON. 

[The Rev. Joseph Berington, 1743—1827. 
[The Rev. Joseph Berington was born in Shropshire in 1743, and was educated 
at St. Omer. After passing through the course of study pursued there with great 
distinction, he took orders in the Roman Catholic church, and exercised the functions 
of the priesthood for some years in France, He appeared as an author in 1776, 
publishing a Letter on Materialism, and on Hartley's “ Theory of the Human Mind.” 
Mr. Berington was remarkable for the moderation of his views and for his learning. 
He published in 1790, in quarto, a “History of Henry II. and his Two Sons;” in 
1793 “ Memoirs of Gregorio IHini»',i.” His “ Literary History of the Middle Ages” 
was published in 1814. In the same year Mr. Berington settled at Buckland in 
Berkshire, where he died in 1^27. An edition of the “ Literary History” by Hazlitt 
was issued 1 ^ Bogue in 1846.] 

I COULD pursue with pleasure the long list of able men who, from 
this and other countries, continued in an uninterrupted succession to 
profess the scholastic art. I might mention John Wallis, a Franciscan, 
%ho, having studied at Oxford, taught in Paris, where he acquired the 
nanut of the Tree of Life, and of whose talents and erudition Leland 
^eaiai with his usual exaggeration. * To him I might add John Peck- 
haft^ of the same order, who studied in Oxford and in Paris, in both' 
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which cities he lectured, and afterwards went to Lyons and to Rome, 
where he acquired great distinction by his legal knowledge, and wl»re 
he was raised to the vacant see of Canterbury. I could mention John 
of Paris, a native of that cityi and Richard Middleton, the first a Do¬ 
minican, the second a Franciscan 5 and Giles de Colonna, an illustrious 
Roman of the order of St. Austin, who studied and taught in Paris and 
other cities, and who passed his life in many honofirable and learned 
toils. These and many others, some secular ecclesiastics, but far the 
greatest part members of the new religious orders, were constantly 
employed as I have represented them in diffusing science, such as it 
was, and fomenting the literary ardour* of the times. 

But there is one man who must not be thus transiently noticed—I 
mean Roger Bacon, born early in the century. After finishing the 
elementary studies of grammar at Oxford, he devoted his whole atten¬ 
tion to philosophy, the recesses of which he investigated with a sagacity 
which was hitherto unexampled. Having his mind thus richly stored, 
he repaired to Paris in the company of many other youths. Paris, 
observes the historian,t was now much frequented by the English, and 
particularly by the Oxonians. Here Bacon found g copious variety of 
intellectual nutriment. He sedulously applied himself to languages, 
to history, to jurisprudence, to the mathematics, and»to medicine; and 
closing the wide circle by theology, he was appointed to a public chair, 
and received academical honours. His own country was now to be 
benefited by his learning. He» returned to Oxford, and, by the per¬ 
suasion it is said of Grosteste (if not earlier), the friend and patron of 
the order, entered among the Franciscans. He prosecuted bis former 
studies in the retirement of a cell; took a more accurate survey of 
nature and her laws; methodized the sciences, and particularly the 
philosophy which he had deeply imbibe^: and by the help of languages, 
especially that of Greece, accumulating observations which the common 
herd of scholars found it impossible to obtain, opened a way to new 
inquiries. A mind like his could observe, could investigate, and could 
invent, but it was not possible to advancg without instruments. He is 
said himself to have constructed instruments, to have engaged the in¬ 
genuity of others, and to have expended a Idtge sum in the purchase 
of books and the prosecution of experiments. From the titles of his 
works it appears that perspective, astronomy, optics, geometry, the 
mechanic arts, chemistry, agd alchemy, were amongsl his favourite 
pursuits. He delivered lectures upon these and other subjects. 

* See Le’and de Scrip. Brit., Cave, Hull Liu, also Hist. Univar, Oxm. passim, aad 
Bib. Lat. med. stat. 

t Hist. Univers. Oxon. sub an. 1291. 
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Leland, in bis usual style, urislies for a hundred tongues and a 
hundred mouths, that he might be able to celebrate the wonderful dis¬ 
coveries of Bacon as they deserved. His contemporaries were less 
adiriatory. Many wondered, but in their stupid admiration they 
ascribed his inventions to the black art In his knowledge of the 
Hebrew and the Greek languages they saw nothing but a medium of 
holding a secret intercourse with the devil, and the same suspicion was 
confirmed by the lines of circles and triangles. Nor were these the 
surmises only of the vulgar; men even of some education entertained the 
same 5 the brethren of his order refused to admit bis works into their 
libraries, and are said to have procured his incarceration. 

In the progress of man towards improvement there are certain stages, 
which, if t(X) rapidly passed, appear to retard rather than accelerate his 
advancement. The discoveries of Roger Bacon were productive of 
little benefit to the thirteenth century. His contemporaries could not 
appreciate their value, and ascribing them to necromancy or supernatural 
agency, they added new strength to former prejudices, and increased 
the obstinacy of ignorance. On his side, the philosopher despised the 
boasted learning of the schools, not considering that this very learning, 
by giving exercise to general talents, was perhaps best adapted to pre¬ 
pare the mind for..that degree of light which was tardily but gradually 
dawning around it. Speaking of his own times, he says: “ Never was 
there such a show of wisdom, such exercises in all branches and in all 
kingdoms, as wjthin these forty years. Teachers are everywhere dis¬ 
persed in cities, in castles, and in villages, taken particularly from the 
new monastic orders. Yet never was there more ignorance, more 
error. The common herd of students, poring over their wretched 
versions (of the works of Aristotle) lose their time, their application, 
and their money. Yet if the senseless multitude applaud, they are 
satisfied.” He elsewhere says of those versions, that if he had them in 
his power they should be committed to the flames, as serving only to 
perpetuate error and multiply ignorance. 

The opinion of his own talepts and acquirements was widely different. 
In his Opus Majus, addressed to Clement IV., speaking of himself he 
says, that from the time lie had learned his alphabet he had spent forty 
years in the study of the sciences and languages, but that now, in the 
half of one year at most, he would undertake to communicate all his 
knowledge to any diligent man possessed of a sufficient capacity of 
retention, under certain easy conditions, which he mentions. He 
doubts not but that within three days he can put it into the power of 
such a man to learn the Hebrew tongue in such a manner as accurately 
to <^erstand what may be necessary for the elucidation of the Scrip- 
tarn He will infuse the Greek language in the same space of time. 
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so that whatever has been sfritten concerning theology and philosophy 
shall be clearly comprehended j afid as to geometry, it shall be fijlly 
developed in one week, and arithmetic in a second. What opinion 
must we form of the extent of the knowledge which could be com¬ 
municated with this singular rapidity, or ought we to lament that 
Friar Bacon has not left behind him an art of teaching so inestimably 
valuable? He died about the year 1284, and \vas buried in the 
Franciscan convent at Oxford.*— Literary History of the Middle Ages. 
Book v. 


265.—TELL’S SPEECH. 

[James Sheridan Knowt.es, 1794—1862. 
[James Sheridan Knowi.es was born at Cork in 1794. He was for some time a 
strolling actor, the elder Kean forming part of the company in which he performed. 
Knowles found his way to lAindon, and in 1815 “ Caius Gracchus” was performed, 
followed by “ Virginius,” which had a long run, and the fame of the dramatist was 
secured. “The Wife,” “The Hunchback,” “William Tell,” and "The Love 
Chase,” confirmed his success. Mr. Knowles frequently played the heroes of his 
own dramas; but his strong Hibernian accent, which never left him, was a great 
drawback to him on the stage. Some years before he died 1 ^ was offered a pension 
from the Civil List of loof. a year, which he refused, asserting that he ^as “ not a 
hungry dog craving for a Imne.” In this refusal he asserted the dignity of his pro¬ 
fession ; and on a subsequent appeal, through the efforts of Aie Dramatic Authors’ 
Society, a |>ension of 200J. per annum was awarded him. He shortly after retired 
from the stage and became a Baptist preacher, but he did not relinquish his pension, 
which he enjoyed to the time of his decease, in 1862.] 

Ye crags and peaks. I’m with you once again! 

I hold to you the hands you first beheld. 

To show they still are free. Methinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me. 

And bid your tenant welcome to his home 
Again !—() sacred forms, how ]>roud you look! 

How high you lift your heads into the sky! 

How huge you are! how mighty and how free! *' 

Ye are the things that tower, that shine—^whose smile 
Makes glad—whose frown is terftble—whose forms. 

Robed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 
Of awe divine. Ye guards of liberty. 

I’m with you once again !—I call to you 
With all my voice!—I hold my hands to you 
To show they still art! free. I rush to you 
As though 1 could embrace you I 

Scaling yonder peak, 

* See more on this extraordinary man in the Bist. Vnivers. Oi»n.-r-See also Leland, 
Cave, &c. His Opus Myus was published in 1733. 


I aa#.<n>' eag^ «he^ing near its brow 
O'er tie abyss; his bn^ eiipanded wings 
- Jajf a^,an<i mo^enle® «^n the air, 
j&a if hb Wonted thbre w^OQt their aid, , 

Bf the sole act of his h^earded will, 
lhat bnoyed him prow^ tip. Instinctively 
I bent my bow 5 yet kt^t he rounding still 
His airy circle, as in the delight 
Of measuring the ample range beneath, 

And round about absorbed, he heeded not 

The death that threaten’d him.—conld not shoot!— 

’Twas liberty!—I turned my bow aside, 

And let him soar away 1 

Heavens, with what pride I used 
To walk these bills, and look up to my God, 

And bless him that it was so! It was free! 

From end to end, from cliff to lake 'twas free— 

Free as our torrents are that leap our rocks. 

And plough our valleys, without asking leave; 

Or as our peaks that wear their caps of snow. 

In very presence of the regal sun. 

How happy was it then ! I loved 

Its very storms. Yes, Emma, I have sat 

In my boat at night, when, midway o’er the lake,, 

The stars went out, and down the mountain gorge 
The wind came roaring. I have sat and eyed 
The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smiled 
To see him shake his lightnings o’er my head. 

And think I had no master save his own. 

You know the jutting cliff round which a track 
Up hither winds,'whose base is but the brow 
To such another one, with scanty room 
For two abreast to pass ? O’ertaken there 
By the mountain bfasf. I’ve laid me Bat along. 

And while gust fcUowed gust more furiously. 

As if to sweep me o’er the horrid brink. 

And I have thought of other lands, whose storms 
Are summer flaws to those of mine, and just 
Have wished me there—^the thought that mine was free 
Has check’d that wish, and I have raised my head, 

■ And cried in thraldom to that furious wind. 

Blow on I This is the land* of liberty! 

— miUarn Tell. 
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266.—PERSONAL RELIGION BOT|^ ACTIVE AN» CONTEMPLATIVE. 

(The Veiy Rev. EovrARO Metoic*’ £«i;^ QJ}., De*n of Norwich, *818. 

[Edward Meyrick Govlbdrn, Dean<ctf.']^$nndi, is the son of Edward Gout- 
burn, Esq., Scrgeant-at-Law, and was bb^|^i8<-vHe was ^ucated at Eton, and 
elected a scholar of Baliol CoU^ Oxford, %a^3S, where he graduated B.A. in 1839, 
taking 6tst-class honours in Oie school Htma^ares. In 1841 he was 

elected Fellow of Merton CotlegA In {850^ "wit'll As was a College tutor and in¬ 
cumbent of Holywell, Oxford, he was elected as sudfcessor of Dr. Tait, the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the head-mastership of Rugby School. This post he 
held till 1858, when he retired iiom it. He preached the Bampton Lectures at 
Oxford, iSgo, and was appointed minister of Quebec Chapel and Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, 1858; one of the Queen’s chaplains in ordinary in 1859, and in the same year. 
Incumbent of St. John’s, Paddington. He. became Dean of Norwich in 1866.J 

Reader, there is a deep-seated necessity for work in the constitution 
of our nature. In the absence of regular and active occupation, the 
mind is apt to grow morbid, stagnant, and, what is worse than either, 
selfish. One of the greatest thinkers of antiquity defined happiness to 
be “ an energy of tlie soul.” And is it not true f Only watch the 
avidity with which men, even in extreme old age, when one would 
think that the interests of this life were on the wAne for tlwm, catch 
at some exciting pursuit, like politics. The lesson which as Christians 
we should draw from this observation is, that most flnquestionably God 
has made man for activity as well as for contemplation. The reason 
why the activity fails in numberless instances to secure happiness, is 
that it is separated from Goef—tliat it is not in His service and in¬ 
terests. This being the case it too often engrosses, hampers, entangles, 
impedes,—is as a dead weight to the sonl, instead of, as it might he, a 
wing, and a means of furtherance. 

Let every one therefore who studies Personal Religion seriously con¬ 
sider, first, in what quarter lies tlie work which God has given him to 
do} and next, how he may execute that work in a happy and a holy 
frame of mind. I need not say that the services on which God con¬ 
descends to employ men are alrnost infinitely various. Each one of 
us has a stewardship somewhere in thereat social system, and sonae 
gift qualifying him for it; and if he willjbut consult faithfully the 
intimations of God’s providence, he will not he long before he disco¬ 
vers what it is. It may be that we are called to very humble duties— 
duties very low down in the social scale; still even they are held from 
God, and constitute a stewardship; and the one talent which qualifies 
us for them will have to be accounted for as much as if it were ten 
talents. To regard the business attaching to any station of life as in¬ 
significant, is as unreasonable as iPis unscriptural. St. Paul says of the 
human body, that God has “ given honour to those memben which 
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lacked.” The same may be said of society: its whole fabric and 
framework is built up of humble duties accurately fulfilled by persons 
in humble stations. What would become of society, and how could 
its 'sbell-being and progress be secured if all the subordinates in every 
department of life, all those who have to play the more mechauied 
parts, were to throw up their callings on the excuse that they were not 
sufEciently dignified ? How would it fare with the plans of the 
architect, if the builders and masons throughout tlie country were to 
suspend their labours. But we need not reason on the subject where 
the Word of God has spoken so explicitly. The Scripture, with tliat 
wonderful penetration into the heart of man which characterizes its 
every page, has taken care to set the >eal of dignity and sacredness 
upon those callings and employments which arc lowest in the social 
scale. Our blessed Lord, when learning of the doctors in the 
Temple, and through their instruction g^wing in wisdom, teaches 
us that to be engaged thus in childhood is to be about our Father's 
business. 

We naturally look down on a child learning a lesson, and think that 
it is no great matter whether the lesson be learned or not. Christ 
opens a 'widely different view of the subject, when he connects a 
child's growth in wisdom with its relations to God: “ Wist ye not that 
I must be in the things of my Father 7 ” {iv to7s tov warpds fu>v.) 

" But still more remarkable, perhaps, in its bearing on our present 
subject, is the,treatment of the duties of servants in the New Testa¬ 
ment. These servants were slaves, and mostly slaves to heathen 
masters. If ever duty took a degrading form, it must have done so 
frequently in their case. If ever of any calling one might say, “ There 
is no divine stewardship in it,” this might have been said surely of 
slavery among the heathens. Yet it is recognised in the strongest way, 
that even the slave's duties ma/be sanctified by importing into them a 
Christian motive, and that when such a motive is imported into them, 
the service is really done not to the human master, but (marvellous 
condescension !) to the great Head of the Church Himself. " Servants, 
obey in all things your masters according to the flesh : not with eye 
service as men pleasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing God: and 
whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord, and not unto men; 
knowing tliat of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheri¬ 
tance, for ye serve the Lord Christ," No less truly, then, than 
quaintly did good George Herbert sing 

“ All may of Thee partake: 

Nothing can be so mean, 

, * Which with this tincture (for Thy sake). 

Will not grow Wight and clean. 
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“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine. 

Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws. 

Makes that and ttw action fine.” 

Now if both a child’s education an 4 a slave’s drudgery find their 
place in the vast system of God’s service, what lawful calling can we 
suppose to be excluded from a place in that systena ? 

But we remark, secondly, that there is a contemplative element in 
the service of the Seraphim,* that their activity is fed from the springs 
of their devotion. There are two chief passages of Holy Scripture (one 
in the Old and one in the New Testament) iu which we obtain a 
glimpse of angels engaged in worship; one is that before us, in which 
the prophet sees the Seraphim, with veiled faces and feet, crying one 
to another before the throne, “ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts; 
the whole earth is full of His glory.” This was a heavenly scene j it 
was enacted in the Temple which represented Heaven. But in the 
New Testament we find the Seraphim domesticating themselves upon 
earth, in the outlying field of a village where cattle were penned; 
When the T.ord of heaven, laying aside the rob^ of light; and the 
tiara of the rainbow, appeared among us in the form of an infant 
cradled in a manger. He drew an escort of the Sewphim after Him : 
“ And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God, and saying. Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, and goodwill to men.” 

The ministry of the angels is then only half their life. The other 
half, which indeed makes their ministry glow with zeal, is their wor¬ 
ship. And so it must be with God’s human servants. 

The activity which flows from ambition, the diligence which is 
purely mechanical and the result of h^bit, is not angelic diligence and 
activity. To attempt to lead the spiritual life without devotion, is even 
a greater mistake thait to go apart from our duties in order to lead it. 
Our flying on God’s errands will be an unhallowed flight, if we do not 
first secretly adore Him in our hearts. ^ prayerless day of hard work, 
consecrated by no holy meditation, oh! what a dull, plodding, tramp¬ 
ing day it is! How do we spend money in ?uch a day for tliat which 
is not bread, and our labour for that which satisfieth not ? How does 
God in such a day deal with us, as with the Egyptians of old, taking 
oflF the chariot-wheels from our work, so that we drive it heavily ? 
How if we turn our mind to'better things in the stillness of the night, 
does the Lord seem to stand over the bed, and reprove all that go^ess 


• These remarks are founded on a passage of Holy Scripture which represents the 
employments of angels. 
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toil and turmoil^ which in a spiritual point of view has run to waste, 
with this loving irony: “ It is but last labour that ye haste to rise up 
early, and so late take rest, and eat the bread of carefulness; for so He 
giveth his beloved sleep!” And in these times, in this country, 
the danger of the vast majority of men—your danger, perchance, 
reader — lies in this direction. Activity is now, if it ever was, 
the order of the 'day with all classes. Competition and the ciy 
for qualified persons in every department of industry, are driving all 
drones out of the social hive. No one has a moment to spare. The 
strain and stress of occupation frequently proves too great for feeble 
bodies and sensitive minds. And with those who are physically 
and intellectually equal to cope with the pressure of multiplied 
and urgent business, the mind too often burrows and is buried in its 
work, and scarcely ever comes to sun itself in tlie light of Heaven. 
With a fatal facility we dispense ourselves from prayer and meditation 
and self-examination on the ground of fatigue, or pressing avocations, 
or necessity of refreshment. Yet secret devotion is the source, not of 
strength only, but of comfort and even of success in any high accep¬ 
tation of the word.; 

Success is no success if it makes not a happy mind j and the mind 
which is not holy cannot be happy. A good author, writing before 
the invention of the compass, says : “ Even when your aifairs be of 
such importance as to require your whole attention, you should look 
mentally towards God from time to -time, as mariners ilo who, to 
arrive at the port for whicli they are bound, look more up towards 
Heaven than down on the sea on which they sail; thus will God work 
with you, in you, and for you, and all your labour shall be accom¬ 
panied with consolation.” — Thoughts on Personal Religion, part i. 
chap. iv. 


*6;.—THE IMPBOWISATORE. 

[I. C. L. SiMONDE UE SiSMOKOI, I773-1842. 

[John Charles Leonaro Si^nde de Sismondi was born at Geneva, 1773. Hewas 
descended from an ancient Inscan fiimily which settled in France, but after the re¬ 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, fled to Geneva, where the historian and critic received 
his education. The. French Revolution swept away a great part of the fiimily pro¬ 
perty, and Sismondi was obliged to enter a banking-house at Lyons. In 1793 he 
accompanied his &mily to England, and there sfdied our language and constitution, 
itt 179s he settled in Italy as a farmer, and wrote during his leisure, “Researches 
into the Constitution of Free Peoples.” His first published work was a “ Picture 
of Tuscan Agriculture,” which was printed at Geneva in 1801. In 1803 he travdled 
through Italy with Madame de Sta*l. In ^807 he published his “ Italian Republics.” 
His greatest work, “Histoire des Franfais,” was be^pm in 1819, and continued till 
the end of his life; but he published in the meantime some very valuable works: 
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“ View of the Literature of the South of Europe j” " History of the Fall of the Roman 

Empire, and of the Decline of Civilization;” and “Studies in Social Science.” 

Sismondi died in 1842.] 

The talent of an improwlsatore is the gift of nature, and a talent 
which has frequently no relation to the other faculties. When it is 
manifested in a child, it is studiously cultivated, and he receives all the 
instruction which seems likely to be useful to hiin>in his art. He is 
taught mythology, history, science, and philosophy. But the divine 
gift itself, the second and more harmonious language, which with 
graceful ease assumes every artificial form, this alone they attempt not 
to change or to add to, and it is left to develope itself according to the 
dictates of nature. Sounds call up corresponding sounds; the rhymes 
spontaneously arrange themselves in their places; and the inspired soul 
pours itself forth in verse, like the concords naturally elicited from the 
vibrations of a musical chord. 

The improvvisatore generally begs from the audience a subject for 
his verse. The topics usually presented to him are drawn from mytho- 
logy, from religion, from history, or from some passing event of the 
day; but from all these sources thousands of the most trite subjects 
may be derived, and we are mistaken in supposiifg that we> are ren¬ 
dering the poet a .service in giving him a subject which has already 
been the object of his verse. He would not be In improvvisatore if 
he did not entirely abandon himself to the impression of the moment, 
or if he trusted more to his memory than to his feelings. After having 
been informed of his subject, flie improvvisatore remains a moment in 
meditation, to view it in its various lights, and to shape out the plan of 
the little poem which he is about to compose. He then prepares the 
eight first verses, that his mind during the recitation of them may re¬ 
ceive the proper impulse, and that he may awaken that powerful 
emotion, which makes him, as it were, a new being. In about seven 
or eight minutes he is fully prepared, and commences his poem, which 
often consists of five or six hundred verses. His eyes wander around 
him, his features glow, and he struggles with the prophetic spirit which 
seems to animate him. Nothing in tHh present age can represent in 
.so striking a manner the Pythia of Delpho% when the god descended 
and spoke by her mouth. 

There is an easy metre, the same which Metastasio has employed in 
the Partenxa a Nice, and which is adapted to the air known by the 
name of the Air of the ImpFovvisatori. This measure is generally made 
use of when the poet wishes not to give himself much trouble, or when 
he has not the talent to attempt a higher strain. The stanza consists 
of eight lines with seven syllable in each line, and divided into two 
quatrains, each quatrain being terminated by a verso tronco, so that 
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there are properly only two of the lines rhymed in each quatrain. The 
Singing sustains and strengthens the prosody, and covers, where it is 
necessary, defective verses, so that the art is in this form within the 
capacity of persons possessing very ordinary talents. All the improv- 
visatorl, however, do not sing. Some of the most celebrated amongst 
them have bad voices, and are compelled to declaim their verses in a 
rapid manner, as if they were reading them. The more celebrated 
improwisatori consider it an easy task to conform themselves to the 
most rigid laws of versification. At the will of the audience, they will 
adopt the terza rima of Dante, or the’ot lava rim a of Tasso, or any 
other metre as constrained; and these shackles of rhyme and verse 
seem to augment the richness of their imagination and their eloquence. 
The famous Gianni, the most astonishing of all the improwisatori, has 
written nothing in the tranquillity of his closet which can give him 
any claim to his prodigious reputation. When, however, he utters his 
spontaneous verses, which are preserved by the diligence of short-hand 
writers, we remark with admiration the lofty poetry, the rich imagery, 
the powerful eloquence, and occasionally the deep thought which they 
display, and which place their author on a level with the men who are 
the glory* of Italy.' The famous Corinna, who was crowmed in the 
Capitol, was distinguished few her lively imagination, her grace, and 
her gaiety. Anothfer poetess. La Bandettini, of Modena, was educated 
by a Jesuif, and from him acquired a knowledge of the ancient lan¬ 
guages, and a familiarity with the classical authors. She afterwards 
attached herself to scientific pursuits, fhat she might render herself 
equal to any theme that might be proposed to her, and she thus ren¬ 
dered her numerous acquirements subservient to her poetical talents. 
La Fantastic!, the wife of a rich goldsmith of Florence, did not devote 
• herself to such abstruse branches of knowledge; but she possessed from 
heaven a musical ear, an imagination worthy of the name she bore, 
and a facility of composition which gave full employment to her melo¬ 
dious voice. Madame Mazzei, whose former name was Landi, a lady 
of one of the first families in Florence, surpasses perhaps all her com¬ 
peers in the fertility of her imagination, in the richness and purity of 
her style, and in the haiynony and perfect regularity of her verses. 
She never sings; and absorbed in the process of invention, her 
thoughts always outstrip her words. She is negligent in her declama¬ 
tion, and her recitation is therefore not graceful; but the moment she 
commences her spontaneous effusions, th«' most harmonious language 
in the World seems at her bidding to assume new beauties. We are 
deK A ted and drawn forward by the magic stream. We are trans¬ 
port into a new poetical world, wlfere to our amazement we discover 
naan apeaking the language of the gods. I have heard her exert her 
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talents upon subjects which were unexpectedly offered to her. I have 
heard her in the most magnificent ottava rima celebrate the geniu* of 
Dante, of Machiavelli, and of Galileo. I have heard her in terza rima 
lament the departed gloty and the lost liberties of Florence. I have 
heard her compose a fragment of a tragedy, on a subject which the 
tragic poets had never touched, so as to give an idea in a few scenes 
of the plot and the catastrophe j and lastly, I have Beard her pronounce, 
confining herself to the same given rhymes, five sonnets on five dif¬ 
ferent subjects. But it is necgssary to hear her, in order to form any 
idea of the prodigious power of this poetical eloquence, and to feel 
convinced that a nation in whose heart so bright a flame of inspiration 
still burns, has not yet accomplished her literary career, but that there 
still perhaps remain in reserve for her greater glories than any which 
she has as yet acquired.— Historical Fkw of the Literature of the South 
of Europe, vol. ii. chap. aa. 


368.—DEPARTURE OF THADDEUS FROM WARSAW. 

[Jane Porter, 17^6—1860. 

[Jane Porter, born 1776, was the author of "Thaddeus or Warsaw^” “Scottish 

Chiefs,” and other celebrated historical novels. She died i860.] 

PotAND was now no place for Sobieski. He had survived all his 
kindred. He had survived the liberties of his country. He had 
.seen his king a prisoner; and his countrymen trampled on by deceit 
and cruelty. As he walked on, musing over these circumstances, he 
met with little interruption; for the streets, w'ere deserted. Here and 
there a poor miserable wretch passed him, wdio seemed by his wan 
cheeks and haggard eyes already to repent the too successful prayers 
of the deputation. The shops were shut. Thaddeus stopped a few 
minutes in the great square, which used to be crowded with happy 
citizens, but now not one was to be seen. ■ An awful and oppressive 
silence reigned over all. He sighed; and walking down the east 
street, ascended that part of the rampgrts which covered the Vistula. 

He turned his eyes to the spot where once stood the magnificent 
towers of his paternal palace. • . 

"Yes,” cried he, “ it is now time for me to obey the last command 
of my mother! Nothing remains of Poland but its soil! nothing of 
my home but its ashes!" 

The Russians had pitched a detachment of tents amidst the mins 
of Villanow 5 and were at this moment busying themselves in search¬ 
ing amongst the stupendous Augments for what plunder the fire 
might have spared. 

“ Insatiate robbers!” exclaimed Thaddeus," Heaven will requite this 
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sacrilege.” He thought on the Countess who lay beneath the ruins, 
antftore himself from the sight, whilst he added, " Farewell, for ever 
farewell, thou beloved Villanow, in which I have spent so many bliss¬ 
ful years! I quit you, and my country, for ever!” As he spoke he 
raised bis hands and eyes to Heaven, and pressing the picture of his 
mother to his lips qnd bosom, turned from the parapet against which 
he had been leaning, and walked back to his chamber; determining 
to prepare that night for his departure the next morning. 

He arose by daybreak; and having gathered together all his little 
wealth, the whole of which was compressed within the portmanteau 
that was buckled on his horse j precisely two hours before the trium¬ 
phal car of General Suwarrow entered Warsaw, Sobieski left it; and 
as he rode over the streets, he bedewed its stones with his‘ tears. 
They were the first that he had shed during the long series of his 
misfortunes; andi' they now flowed so fast from his eyes that he 
could hardly discern his way out of the city. 

At the great gate his horse stopped. 

“Poor Saladin!” said Thaddeus, stroking his neck, “are you so 
sorry at leaving Wjrsaw that, like your unhappy master, you linger 
to take a last look ?” 

His tears redoubled; and the warder, as he opened the gate and 
closed it" after him, implored permission to kiss the hand of the noble 
Count Sobieski, before he turned his back on Poland, never to return. 
Thaddeus looked kindly around, and shaking hands with the honest 
man, after saying a few friendly words to him, rode on with a loiter¬ 
ing step, until he reached that part of the river which divides Masovia 
from the Prussian dominions. 

Here he flung himself oft' his horse; and standing for a moment 
on the hill that rises near the bri.dge, retraced, with his almost blinded 
eyes, the long and desolated lands through which he had passed} then 
involuntarily dropping on his knees, he plucked a tuft of grass, and 
pressing it to his lips, exclaimed, “ Farewdl, Poland! Farewell, all my 
earthly happiness!” 

Almost stifled by his emotions, he put this poor relic of his countiy 
into his bosom; and remounting his horse, crossed the bridge. So¬ 
bieski pursued the remainder of his journey with a speed which soon 
brought him to Dantzic. 

After having spent a few days in this town, by much mental exer¬ 
tion, he regained some firmness of mind. It was a calm arising from 
the conviction tlrat his afilictions had gained their summit, and that 
however heavy they were, heaven laid them on as a trial of faith 
and virtue. Under this belief, he ceased to weepj but he never 
was seen to smile. 
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Having entered into an arrangement with the master of a vessel 
to carry him across the sea, he found that the strength of his finaRces 
would barely defray the charges of the voyage. Considering these 
circumstances, he saw the impossibility of taking his horse with him 
to England. This was a distressing dilemma. 

“ To part from my faithful Saladin,” said h^ to himsdf, " that 
has borne me since I first could use a sword j tiat has carried me 
through so many dangers, and has come with me even into exile— 
it is painful, it is ungrateful!” He was in the stable when this 
thought assailed him; and as the reflections followed each other, 
he again turned to the stall: " But, my poor fellow, I wiU not barter 
your services for gold. I will seek for some master who may be 
kind to you, in pity to my misfortunes.” 

He re-entered the hotel where he lodged, and calling a waiter, 
inquired who occupied the fine mansion and park on the east of the 
town. The man replied, “ Mr. Hopetown, an eminent British mer¬ 
chant, who lias been settled at Dantzic above forty years.” 

“ I am glad he is a Briton !” was the sentiment which succeeded 
this information in the Count's mind, who immediately taking his 
resolution, had hardly prepared to put it into execution when he re¬ 
ceived a summons from the captain to be on boai^ in half an hour, 
as the wind had set fair. 

Thaddeus, rather disconcerted by this hasty call, with a depressed 
heart, wrote the following letttr: 

“ To John Hopetown, Eiq. 

“Sir,—A Polish officer, who has sacrificed eveiything but his 
honour to tlie best interests of his country, now addresses you. 

“ You are a Briton; and of whom can a victim to the cause of 
freedom with less debasement solicit an obligation ? s 

“I cannot afford support to the horse which has carried me 
through the battles of this fatal war. I disdain to sell him; and 
therefore I implore you, by the respect lliat you pay to the memory of 
your ancestors, who struggled for, and retained that liberty in the 
defence of which we are thus reduced I —I implore you to give him 
an asylum in your park, and to protect him from injurious usage. 

“ Perform this benevolent action, sir, and you shall ever be re¬ 
membered with gratitude by; an unfortunate “ Polander. 

“ Dantzic, November, 1794.” 

The Count having sealed and. directed this letter, went into the 
hotel yard, and ordered that his horse might be brought out. These 
few days of rest had restored him to his former mettle; and he 
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appeared from tbe stable, prancing and pawing the earth as he used 
to do when Thaddeus was going to mount him for the field. 

The groom was striving in vain to restrain the spirit of the horse, 
when the Count took hold of his bridle. The noble animal knew 
his master, and became as gentle as a lamb. After stroking him two 
or three times, with a bursting heart, he returned the reins into the 
man‘s.hand, and at "the same time gave him the letter. 

“There,” said he, "take that note and the horse directly to the 
house of Mr. Hopetown. Leave themj for the letter requires no 
answer.” 

So saying he walked out of the yard towards the quay. The 
wind continuing fair, he entered the ship, and within an hour set 
sail for England 5 where he arrived in a tew days, and going ashore 
near to the Tower of London, took a hackney coach, and proceeded 
to an hotel .—Thaddms of IVarsaw, chap. viii. 


269.—THE BATTLE OF LUTZEN. 

[WOLFCSNG MeKZEL, I798. 

[WoLFOANO Menzei, a Gennan critic and historian, was born at Waldenberg 
(Silesia) 1798, and was partly educated at Breslau. In 1815 he served in the army 
as a volunteer. Alter the peace he continued his studies at Jena. In 1820 he went 
to Switzerland and obtained a professorship in the Municipal School of Aarau. He 
returned to his native land in 1824, and was ibr some time engrossed by politics in 
the States of Wurtemberg. He commenced his career as a critic in 1823, and 
founded a literary and critical journal, which attacked Goethe and his school. He 
published—1824 and 1825—his “ History of the Germans.” His next work, 
“ German Literature,” 1828. In 1848 he sat as a deputy in the States of Wurtem¬ 
berg. Menzel is a graceful poet, as well as a clever critic and hi.storian. His chief 
works are—“ Spirit of History,” i8«; “ Mythological Inquiries,” 1842; “ History 
of Europe, from 1798 to 1815;” ^urq^e,” an historical romance of the Thirty 
Years’ War; and a “ Histoiy of Nature from a Christian point of View.”] 

The battle of Liitzen commenced early in the morning of the 6th of 
November, 1632, not far from the scene of Tilly’s former defeat. 
Gustavus would have scarcely ventured, without first awaiting the 
arrival of reinforcements,' to have attacked Wallenstein, had he not 
leamt the departure of Pappenheim, who was now hastily recalled 
from Halle, which he had just reached. A thick fog, that lasted until 
eleven o’clock, hindered the marshalling of the troops, and gave the 
Pappenheimers time to reach the field before the conclusion of the 
battle. Wallenstein, although suffering from a severe attack of gout, 
mounted his steed and drew up his, troops. His infantry was drawn 
op in squares, flanked by cavalry and guarded in front by a ditch de- 
finaded by artillery. Gustavus, without armour, on account of a slight 
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wound he had received at Dirschau, and exclaiming, “ At them in 
God’s name ! Jesus! Jesus! Jesus! let us vindicate to-day the hoitour 
of thy holy name!” brandished his sword over his head, and charged 
the ditch at the head of his men. The infantry crossed and seized 
the battery. The cavaliy, opposed by Wallenstein’s black cuirassiers, 
were less successful. “Charge those black fellows!” shouted the 
king to Colonel Stalhantsch. At that moment tfie Swedish infantry, 
which had already broken two of the enemy's squares, were charged 
in the flank by Wallenstein’s cavalry, stationed on the opposite wing, 
and Gustavus hurrying to their aid, the cavalry on the nearest wing 
also bore down upon him. The increasing density of the fog unfor¬ 
tunately veiled the approach of the imperialists, and the king, falsely 
imagining himself followed by his cavalry, suddenly found himself in 
the midst of the black cuirassiers. His horse received a shot in the 
head, and another broke his left arm. He then asked Albert, Duke 
of Saxon-Laucnburg, who was at his side, to lead him off the field, 
and, turning aw ay, was shot in the back by an imperial officer. He 
fell from his saddle; his foot became entangled in the stirrup, and he 
was dragged along by his horse, maddened with pain. The duke 
fled, but Luchau, the master of the royal horse, shot the officer who 
had wounded tlie king. Gustavus, who still lived, 4 ell into the hands 
of the cuirassiers. His German page, Lubelfing, a youth of eighteen, 
refused to tell his master’s rank, and was mortally wounded. The 
king was stripped. On his exdaiming, “ I am the King of Sweden!” 
they attempted to carry him ofij but a charge of the Swedish cavalry 
compelling them to relinquish their prey, the last cuirassier, as he 
rushed past, shot-him through the head.* 

The sight of the king's charger, covered with blood, wildly gallop¬ 
ing along the Swedish front, confirmpd the report of the m^ncholy 
fate of his royal master. Some •f the Swedish generals, more espe¬ 
cially Kniphausen, who drew off his men in reserve, meditated a 
retreat, but Duke Bernard of Weimar, spurning the idea with con¬ 
tempt and calling loudly for vengeance,4)laced himself at the head of 
a regiment, whose colonel, a Swede, he ran through for refusing to 
obey him, and regardless, in his enthusiasm, of a shot that carried 
away his hat, charged with such impetuosity that the ditch and the 
battery were retaken, and Wallenstein’s infantry and cavalry were 
completely thrown into con(psion. The latter fled j the gunpowder 
carts were blown up j the day was gained. At that moment, Pappen- 

* Gustavus was extremely fine and majfttic in personfhis eyes were blue, and gentle 
in expression, bis manners commanding, nobl^ and conciliating. His countenance 
was open and attiacfive. 
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beim'g troops pbnred into the field and once more turned the 
batde. llie body (rf* the king, defended by Stalhantsch, was sharply 
contested by Pappenheim, who fell, pierced with two bullets. His 
men fought with redoubled rage on the death of their cotntnander j 
Wallenstein rallied his troops, and a desperate conflict of some hours’ 
duration ensued, in rwhich the flower of the Swedish army fell and 
the ditch and battery were lost. Bernard was forced to retreat, and 
the battle was for the tlurd time renewed by Kniphausen's reserved 
corps, which pressed across the ditch, followed by the rest of the weary 
Swedes. This last and desperate charge was irresistible. Wallen¬ 
stein, driven from the field, fled across the mountains of Bohemia, 
and ins brutal soldiery were scattered in every direction. Numbers 
were slain by the Protestant peasantry. Those of his officers who had 
first fled were afterwards put to death at his command. 

The bloody corpse of the king was found by the great stone, still 
known as the Swedish stone. It was laid in state belore the whole of 
the Sw'edish army, which responded to Bernard’s enthusiastic address, 
with a vow to follow him wherever he led. This enthusiasm, however, 
speedily' cooled. Bernard’s sole command of the troops was frustrated 
by the jealousy of tlie Swedish officers. In Sweden, Gustavus had 
merely left an infant daughter, Christina. The ex-king of Bohemia 
died of horror, at Mayence, on receiving the news of the death of 
his friend and protector. His consort, Eliteabeth Stuart, resided for 
many years afterwards at Rhenen* near Utrecht. The battle of 
Liltzen filled the imperialists, notwithstanding their defeat, with the 
greatest delight. Public rejoicings w’ere held at Madrid. The 
Emperor Ferdinand discovered no immoderate joy afhis success, and 
even showed some signs of pity on seeing the blood-stained collar of 
his late foe. The pope. Urban VIII., ordered a mass to be read for 
the soul of the fallen monarch, whSse power had curbed that of the 

* Elizabeth Stuart dwelt for a considerable period at Rhenen under the protection of 
the States-general, mourning for her jyusband, whose place of burial was unknown, her 
brother, Charles I. of England, whose head had rolled on the scafiold, and her unfor¬ 
tunate children. Her eldest .ion, Henry Frederick, was drowned [a.d. 1629] at 
Amsterdam. The second, Charles Louis, became, on the termination of the war, 
elector of the Pfalz, but lived unhappily with his wife, and, taking a mistress, his 
mother refrained from returning thither. The third, Rupert, after distinguishing him¬ 
self against Cromwell and Spain, remained with his mother and occupied himself with 
the study of chemistry. The fourth, Maurice, disappeared after a naval engagement 
with the Spanish flotilla, and was supposed to have bem lost in a storm at sea. The 
fifth. Inward, dishonoured his femily, that had suffered so much for the sake of 
religion, by turning Catholiof and entered .^he French service. The sixth, Philip, a 
biaw adventurer, murdered a nobleman and fled into France. He was killed in the 
French service during a siege. The seventh, Gustavus, died in his boyhood. The 
eldest daughter, Elizabeth, rejected the band of ladislaw of Poland fi-om a religious 
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emperor. The emperor’s foes have, at every period, been t^rded 
with secret good-wiU by the pope.' , 

Axel Oxenstiema, Gastavus’s minister, and his most faithful friend, 
became regent of Sweden daring the minority of the queen, Chris¬ 
tina, and followed in the footsteps of his noble master. But he was 
merely a statesman, not a military leader 5 a minister, not a king. 
Sweden, instead of placing a Protestant emperop on the throne of 
Germany, could henceforward merely endeavour to secure liberty of 
conscience to the German Protestants. Gustavus’s ambition had 
embraced the whole of Germany; that of Oxenstiema simply extended 
to the jxrssession of one of her provinces. Had Gustavus lived, Ger¬ 
many might have become great, united, and happy; France would 
have been confined within her limits; Sweden would have become a 
German province j the German provinces on the Baltic would have 
been incorporated with the empire; Livonia would have been saved, 
and the Russians checked. Oxenstiema, by his project for the dis¬ 
memberment of Germany and his consequent coalition with France, 
was, instead of the friend, the most dangerous foe to the German 
cause. Tlie coalition of the Catliolics and Protestants for the expul¬ 
sion of the foreigner was urgently necessary for flie salvatiAn of the 
empire, but the Protestants, intimidated by the edict of restitution, 
placed no confidence in the promises of their Jesuitical sovereign. 
The confederated princes, bribed by French gold, promises, and grants, 
still carried on the war and rcinained tme to Oxenstiema, who, not¬ 
withstanding the opposition oftered by France and Saxony, was 
elected head of the confederacy in a convocation of the princes held 
at Hcilbronn .—The History of Germany, vol. ii. paragraph 208. 


270.—SNAKES ANp THEIR ANTIDOTES. 

[Thomas Prin6i.e, 1789—1834. 

[Thomas Pringi.e, born at Blaiklaw, Teviotdale, 1789, was the son of a fiirmer, and 
was educated at the Grammar School of Kelso, and the University of Edinburgh. 
He started the “ Edinburgh Monthly Maga^e,” having for coadjutors Lwkhait, 


motive, studied philosophy, was a friend of Descartes uid of William Penn, the founder 
of Pennsylvania, and died Lutheran abbess of Herford. The second, Henrietta Maria, 
married Ragoczy, Prince of Transylvania, but died shortly after the wedding. The 
third, Louisa, had a talent for painting, and remained for a long time with Rupert in 
attendance on her mother, whotr^she suddenly quitted in order to take the veil. She 
became Catholic abbess of Maubuisson. The fourth, Sophia, married a poor prince, 
Ernest Augustus of Brunswick-Luneburg, the youngest (rf four brothers. Elizabeth 
and her son Rupert, the only one of her^umerous Wily left in her old age, repaired 
to England on the restoration of the Stuartsi She died there, a.d. 1662. Rupert 
also died in ^gland, leaving nolr^itimate issue. 
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X>r. Brewster Hogg, and Wilson. Scott supplied an article on the GijMies in its 
first number. The magazine passing into the hands of the Messrs. BlackwiKxl, 
changed its name to the now &mous one, “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” In iSio 
Pringle and his brothers settled as fiutners at the Ca^x: of Good Hope. The families 
prospered. By the influence chiefly of Scott, Pringle obtained the post of librarian 
to the Government at Cape Town, and started a newspaper, TAe A’tmtA 4 fnean 
Journal. But the governor having declared that it contained a libel against him¬ 
self, Ptii^le got into.difliculties, and was obliged to return to England. He went 
to London and tried to obtain compensation for his losses, but in vain. From 
that time he adopted literature as a profession. His chief works are “ A Narrative 
of a Residence in South Africa,” “ An Account of English Settlers in Albany, South 
Africa,” and several small collections of poems. He ied in 1834.] 

It is Bot very unusual for snakes of various sorts to be found 
in the houses at the Cape, nor does it, in ordinary cases, excite 
any violent alarm when such inmates are discovered. They make 
their way both through the roofs and under the walls, in search 
of food anS ‘shelter, and especially in pursuit of ihice, which many 
of them chiefly subsist upon. During my residence iu the inte¬ 
rior, however, I recollect only two instances of their being found 
in my own cabin. On one of these occasions 1 had sent a servant 
girl (a bare-legged Hottentot) to bring me some article from a 
neighbouring hut.* On returning with it, she cried out before 
entering the cabin —“ Oh, what shall I do ? A snake has twined 
itself round my ankles, and if I open the door he will come into 
the house.” “ Never mind,” I replied: “ open the door, and let 
him come in if he dare.” She obeyed, and in glided the snake; 
luckily withoui having harmed the poor girl. I stood prepared, and 
instantly smote him dead ; and afterwards found him to be one of the 
venomous sort called nacktslang. 

People become used to these things; and even Euroj>cans by 
degrees come to regard them with much indifference. While on a 
visit at the late worthy Major Pigot’s, near Graham's Town, one day 
on going to take a book from some shelves in the drawing-room, I 
found a beautiful yellow snake, about six feet long, lying asleep upon 
the uppermost range of books. At first I took it for a stuffed 
specimen; but seeing him move his tail, I instantly lent him such a 
thwack as broke the poor” fellow’s back, and enabled me to demolish 
him at leisure. I afterwards learned that another snake had been 
killed a few days previously in the very same spot, and a third in 
the chamber where my wife, and I slept. But they were all of the 
boom-slang family, and perfectly harmless.” 

^noying and alarming as is the occasional presence of these 
in the gardens and chambers of the inhabitants in South 
Afi&, the number of fatal accidents resulting from them is never¬ 
theless remarkably few. Out of nearly five thousand j^ritish emi- 
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grants settled in Albany, I have not heard of more than three or four 
deaths in a dozen years occasioned by the bite of snakes j and IVas 
informed by the Rev, Mr. Hallbeck, superintendent of Moravian 
missions, that among seven or eight hundred Hottentots, usually 
resident at the village of Genadendal, only two deaths had occurred 
from this cause during seven years that he had resided there. Many 
individuals, indeed, had been bitten during that period, but all of them, 
with those two exceptions, had been cured, either by remedies in 
common use among the Hottentots (as transmitted to them from 
their ancestors), or by the use of antidotes furnished by the missionaries. 

£au de luce is the most common and approved antidote dnployed 
by Europeans. The mode of using it is to give the patient-five drops 
in a glass of water, and to repeat the dose every ten minutes till the 
force of the poison be counteracted—applying it also at the same 
time externally to the wound. The readiest, and perhaps the best 
remedy, if instantly and boldly applied, and one in common use 
among the natives, is to suck the wound well with the mouth. In doing 
this, no danger need be apprehended by the ojierator unless there 
should happen to be any sore or puncture about.the lips pr tongue 
which might aiford the poison direct access to the blood j for it 
is weir known that the venom of the most deadly snakes may be 
swallowed with impunity. Before sucking the wound it should be 
well scarified with a lancet or penknife, and allowed to bleed freely. 
If sweet milk can be had, the fvitient is made to drink of it abundantly, 
and the wounded part is also immersed in it, or bathed with brandy Ur 
hartshorn. 

The following sing^ilar remedy is much used by the Hottentots, 
and by many of the colonists, who have borrowed it from them. 
When a person is bit by any of the more venomous snakes, a domestic 
fowl is instantly procured, and the fleshy part of the breast being cut 
open, it is pressed fresh and palpitating to the wound. The virus is, 
by this means, rapidly abstracted; and if the poison be very deadly, 
the fowl speedily exhibits clear proo^ of its malignancy—^becomes 
drowsy, droops its head, and dies. It is then withdrawn, and a second 
is cut open and applied in the same manner,—a third, if requisite} 
and so on, until it appears, fiom the decreased influence of the poison 
on the fowls, that its destructive virulence is efiectually subdued. 
The worst crisis is then considered to he past, and the patient in 
most cases recovers. * 

An instance of the successful use of the above remedy was men¬ 
tioned to me by Mr. Wait, a Scptch farmer, at Cantoos River, near 
Algoa Bay. His youngest child, a fide boy of about three years of 
age, while playing in the ^rden, had stumbled on a very large puffi- 
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adder, and was bit by it. The mother (to whom the terrified infant 
betook itself, lisping out that a ‘ big worm ’ had bit it) instantly cut 
open the breast of a fowl, as she had been previously instructed to do 
by the Hottentots, and applied it to the part. In a few minutes the 
animal sickened and died. A second was applied and died also. A 
third was so much affected by the venom as to appear giddy and 
stupid, but survived the operation. The child was then made to drink 
largely of sweet milk; the limb was placed in a running stream, 
ana afterwards smeared over with tar, which gradually removed the 
violent inflammation, and the livid hue which had begun to spread 
over it; and in the course of a few days the parents enjoyed the 
happiness of seeing their child (rescued by this means alone from a 
frightful death) once more restored to perfect health. 

A large serpent, resembling the boa-constrictor, is found in the 
country north-east of Natal, and in the vicinity of the Orange River; 
and rumours prevail among the Hottentots of its being also occasional!)' 
found within the colony. If it exists so far south, however, it must 
be extremely rare, as I never was able to discover a well authenti¬ 
cated instance of its being seen. 

A largb amphibrous li'zard, called the leguan, a species of guana, is 
found in the rivers. It has sometimes been mistaken for the croco¬ 
dile, but is perfectly harmles-s, and subsists upon vegetables, earth¬ 
worms, and insects. It is from three to six feet long. It lives partly 
on land, but always near some deej) pool of‘a river, to which it 
betakes itself with great celerity, if surprised. Its flesh and eggs are 
considered delicate food. An amusing incident occurred with one of 
these reptiles when our party first came up Glen-Lynden. Two of 
our Scotch servants being out with their guns, found a leguan asleep 
on the bank of the river. Supposing it to be a crocodile, they 
valorously determined to shoot it, but took aim over a ledge of rock, 
at a cautious distance, and with so much trepidation, that the supposed 
crocodile, more surprised than harmed, eflected a rapid retreat to the 
water. On relating the adventure, the size and terrible appearance of 
the animal were ludicrousl)^ exaggerated, the creature being repre¬ 
sented as at least ten or .iwelve feet long; while the lads were ready 
to make lon&Jide affidavit that their bullets rebounded like peas from 
the impenetrable males of this inonstrous kayman. 

Among the numerous small lizards of the country is found the 
curious and delicate chameleon. One •species of lizard, called the 
gei^e, of about the same size as the chameleon, but much more rare, 
is ctmsidered very venomous. I heard of several well-authenticated 
instances of noxious and even fatal‘effects from its bite, but never saw 
the reptile itself .—Narrative of a Residence in South Africa, chap. viii. 
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*71.—KLOPSTOCK. ^ 

[Madame de Staei, 1768—1817. 

[Anne Germaine de Staei, born at Paris 1768, was the daughter of Necker, minister 
of Finance under Louis XVI. She was carefully educated, and published her first 
work, “ Letters on the Character and Writings of Rousseau,” at an early age. She 
had previously married the Baron de Stael-Holstein, the Swedish Ambassador, a man 
much older than herself. Her parents left France when the*Revolution broke out, 
but Madame de StaM, as an ambassador’s wife, was suffered to remain there. At 
first she symfiathiaed with the Revolution, but the sufferings of the royal femily 
opened her eyes to its true character, and she had the courage to print a defence of 
Marie Antoinette, under the titleof “Reflections upon the Trial of the Oueen,” but 
during the Reign of Terror she was compelled to seek safety in exile. Her two 
famous novels, “ Corinne ” and “ Delphine ” assured her literary position, and con¬ 
tained her impressions of Italy and Switzerland. Her celebrated work, “Germany” 
(de I'Allemagnc), appeared in 1810: io,ouo copies of the work were instantly 
seized by Napoleon’s orders. He had before banished her. She returned to Paris 
after the F.mpcror’s abdication in 1814, and was suffered to remain there after his 
return. On the restoration of the Bourbons, she retired again to Switzerland, and 
never again interfered in politics. After the Baton de Stafl’s death, she privately 
married M. Rocca. She was one of the most remarkable and highly-gifted women 
thatevei Mved. She died in Switzerland 1817.] 

Though somewhat heavy and phlegmatic in his pdfetry, KlojJstock is 
said to have been extremely lively and fluent in society, and to have 
regulated the exuberance of his imagination with mflth better effect in 
his conversation than he was wont to do in his writings. His wit was 
poignant and sportive,"yet usual^ dignifled and commanding; and his 
eloquence in recital always surpassed the most studied and elaborate o^ 
his compositions. One distinguishing trait in his character seems to 
have been a lofty feeling of superiority, arising probably in a great 
measure out of the consciousness of his own genius and capabilities. 
He was very partial to the society of young people, and used to observe, 
in illustration of this predilection, that "the company of a young sim¬ 
pleton was at all times preferable to that of an old fool! 

We saw a painting in the possession of a gentleman at Hamburgh, 
by the elegant Angelica Kaufmann, the subject of which was taken 
from the second canto of the Messiah: tMs accomplished artist appears 
to have lived on terms of great intimacy witl^Klopstock. In a corner 
of the picture close to the frame, are inserted these words: " From 
Angelica Kaufmann to her friend and associate, Klepstock." The poet 
wished to have employed her in delineating variotlNi other scenes from 
the Messiah ; but the injunctions he imposed upon her were so abun¬ 
dantly absurd, that she entirely relinquished the idea she had previously 
entertained of illustrating the work. Klopstock wanted her to paint 
angels without wings, and to introfluce disembodied spirits that were 
to differ materially from the heavenly hierarchy. He also insisted that 
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the head of Christ would not do unless quite equal to that by Guido 
Rcni, with many other things equally ridiculous and unreasonable. 

Klopstock’s poetry has been considerably overrated, and it is only 
now beginning to find its proper level. It is true his writings are full 
of forcible and vivid imagery, but then he too frequently loses himself 
in mystical abstraction, or else is betrayed by the unrestrained fervour of 
his imagination in'to bathos and extravagance. His principal merit is 
his diction, which is precisely that portion of a poem most injured and 
metamorphosed in translation'. There is besides a good deal of dignity 
in some of his dramatis personcp ; but when the consistency of a cha¬ 
racter is once overthrown by making him talk bombastically, the mind 
does not speedily recover the temper and tone necessary to enable the 
reader to relish and duly understand the beauties of a serious poem. 
Klopstock is everywhere spoken of as a man of exemplary virtue. 

We afterwards pasfsed on to Altona, near which place, in the roman¬ 
tically situated churchyard of Ottensen, lie the remains of Margareta, 
the first wife of Klopstock, who died in childbed. Her monument is 
of white marble, decorated with two wheatsheaves, placed across each 
other, at the foot of which are these words— 

“ Seed sown by God ’gainst harvest-day to ripen.”* 

Then follows an inscription, which runs thus :— 

“in that happy region where death shall be no more, Margareta 
Klopstock awaits her friend, her husband, for «vhom she has so great 
an Section, and ty whom she is so fondly loved. Then at that glorious 
consummation of our wishes, will we arise together; thou, my Klop¬ 
stock, and I, and our child, whom it was not permitted to me to bring 
into the world.'’t 

The grave is almost surrounded by an evergreen hedge, and is in 
part shaded by the branches of, a spreading lime-tree. The neighbour¬ 
hood is beautiful in the extreme j just one of those delicious landscapes 
which Claude knew so well how to render upon his canvas—a rich 
extent of wood and water; with every possible variety of object that 
could soothe the eye or enliven the fancy. The sun was, as it were, 
reluctantly bereaving this sweet scene of his last and softest smile as 
we left it to proceed on our journey. 

Those who have known Klopstock, respect as much as they admire 
him. Religion, liberty, love, occupied all his thoughts. His religious 
profes»on was found in the performance of all his duties: he even, 
gave up the cause of liberty when innocent blood would have defiled 
it i and fidelity consecrated all the attachments of his heart. Never 


* A line from the Messiah. 

■f This is purposely as literal a version as could be o%red. 
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had he recourse to his imagination to justify an error; it exalted his 
soul without leading it astray. It is said that his conversation was ftill 
of wit and taste; that he loved the sociefy of women, particularly of 
French women, and that he was a good judge of that sort of charm 
and grace which pedantry reproves. I readily believe it, for there is 
always something of universality in genius, and peripps it is connected 
by secret ties to grace, at least to that grace which is bestowed by 
nature. How far distant is such a man irom envy, selfishness, excess 
of vanity, which many writers have excused in themselves in the name 
of the talents they possessed ! If they had possessed more, none of these 
defects would have agitated them. We are proud, irritable, astonished 
at our own perfections, when a little dexterity is united with the 
mediocrity of our character; but true genius inspires gratitude and 
modesty; for we feel from whom we received it, and we are also 
sensible of the limit, which He who bestowed has likewise assigned 
to it. 

From the last moments of Mary, Klopstock, in his Messiah, has 
drawn a picture of the death-bed of the just. When in his turn he 
was also on his death-bed, he repeated his verses otuMary witii an ex¬ 
piring voice; he recollected them through the shades of the sepulchre, 
and in feeble accents he pronounced them as exhorting himself to die 
well: thus, the sentiments expressed in youth were sufficiently pure to 
form die consolation of his closing life. 

Ah ! how noble a gift is genius, when it has never been profaned, 
when it has been employed only in revealing to mankind under the 
attractive form of the fine arts, the generous sentiments and religious 
hopes which have before lain dormant in the human heart. 

This same passage of the death of Mary was read with the burial 
service at Klopstock’s funeral. The gpet was old when he ceased to 
live, but the virtuous man was already in possession of the immortal 
palms which renew existence and flourish beyond the grave. All the 
inhabitants of Hamburgh rendered to the patriarch of literature the 
honours which elsewhere are scarcely ^er accorded except to rank 
and power, and the manes of Klopstock received the reward which 
the excellence of his life had merited .—De I^Allemagne, vol. L 


*7*.—TH& BURIAL OF MOSES. 

[Mbs. C. F. Alezanobb. 

[Mbs. Cecil Fbances Alexandeb is the wife of b learned divine, resident at Stnu. 
bane. She is well known as the authoAss of some of the most beautiful hymns 
and sacred songs in our language. She is the editress “ The Sunday B<wk of 
Poetiy”—a clrarming collection of sacred verse for the young; and is the author of 
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“Hymns for Ijttle Children.” We are indebted to her and her pablisher, Mr. 

Masters, for permis^on to give the following poem.] 

Bt Nebo’s lonely mountain. 

On this side Jordan’s wave. 

In a vale in the land of Moab 
There lies a lonely grave, 

Anh no man knows that sepulchre. 

And no man saw it e’er. 

For the angels of God upturned the sod. 

And laid the dead man there. 

That was the grandest funeral 
That ever pas.sed on earth; 

But no man heard the trampling. 

Or saw the train go forth— 

Noiselessly as tlie daylight 

Comes back when night is done. 

And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun. 

Ndiselessly as the spring-time 
Her crown of verdure weaves. 

Arid all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves j 
So without sound of music. 

Or voice of them that wept 
Silently down from the mountain’s crown. 

The gfreat procession .swept. 

Perchance the bald old eagle. 

On grey Beth-Peor’s height. 

Out of his lonely eyrie. 

Look’d on the wondrous sight; 

Perchance the lion stalking 
Still shuns that hallow’d spot. 

For beast and "bird have .seen and heard 
That wAiich man knoweth not. 

But when the warrior dieth. 

His comrades in the war. 

With arms reversed and muffled drum. 

Follow his funeral car ;* 

They show the banners taken. 

They tell his battles won, 

And after him lead his masterless steed. 

While peals the minute gun. 
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Amid the noblest of the land 
We lay tlie sage to rest. 

And give the bard an honour’d place. 

With costly marble drest. 

In the great minster transept 
Where lights like glories fall. 

And the organ rings, and the sweet*choir sings 
Along die emblazoned wall. 

This was the truest warrior 
That ever buckled sword; 

This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word; 

And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen. 

On the deathless page, truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 

And had he not high honour,— 

The hill-side for a pall. 

To lie in state while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall. 

And the dark rock-pines, like tossing jglumes. 
Over his bier to wave. 

And God’s owi^ hand in that lonely land. 

To lay him in the grave ? 

In that strange grave without a name. 

Whence his uncofiin’d clay 
Shall break again, O wondrous thought! 

Before the; Judgmett^ day. 

And stand with glory wrapt around 
On the hills he never trod. 

And speak of the strife that won our life, 

With the Incarnate San of God. 

O lonely grave in Moab’s land 1 
O dark Beth-Peor's hill! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours. 

And teach them to be still. 

God bath HR mysteries of grace. 

Ways that we cannot tell j 
He bides them dejp, like the hidden sleep 
Of him He loved so weU. 
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*73.—FAITH AND MOBAtlTY. 

[Dr. SiKURL Parr, 1746.7—1825. 

[SrmuelParr was bora at Harrow.on-the-HiU, 1746-7. He was intended for the 
medicd profession, but displayed such great talencs that his fether was induced to 
send him to Cambridge, where he greatly distinguished himself. His fetber’s death 
in 1767 obliged him to quit the University and become assistant-mastcr at Harrow 
^ooh After the death of Dr. Sumner, the head raa.ster, Rur applied for the 
mastership, but his candidature proving unsuccessful he retired to Norwidh. In 1786 
he settled at a smil living in Warwickshire, where he spent the remainder of his life. 
He was a man of great learning and strong political views. He died 1825.] 

St. John speaks of faitli as the instrument of the conquest over the 
world—as the .spring which sets in motion our efforts to be virtuous— 
which quickens tlieir vigour and directs their aim. In lliis position 
the Apostle has not done w'hat his interpreters are prone to do; he has 
neither perplexed w'hat is distinct, nor united what is irrelative. Faith, 
exercised on the evidences and laws of revealed religion, sets before 
you the beauty of holiness, the deformity of sin. the charms of God's 
mercy, and the terrors of his wrath. It lays open to us the excellence 
of heavenly joys, which we ought to pursue; the hollowness of earthly 
gratifications, which we ought to abandon; the severity of hell tor¬ 
ments, which we ought to shun. It represents to you the various 
offices of Christ, and the relations severally resulting from them. If 
he be our teacher, We should be careful to follow his instructions. If 
he be our redeemer, we should be anxious not to forfeit our portion in 
the bles-sings of redemption. If he be our judge, we should be inde¬ 
fatigable to secure his approbation. 

A Gospel thus circumstanced must be calculated to influence every 
part of our conduct—to convince the understanding, to engage the 
affections, and to regulate the will; but if that Gospel be reduced to 
a matter of private speculation, or public profession—if it only in¬ 
terests curiosity, soothes melancholy, or flatters pride, our assent to it 
may not be insincere—it cannot be meritorious; it must, in some 
measure, be criminal. You will object, perhaps, “ Is it possible for 
merit and guilt to inhere in the same subject ? or, is it proper for the 
sacred writers to condemn in one place what in another they extol ?” 
I answer, no; but it is nf ither impossible nor improper for them to 
sp^k differently of an act marked by some fixed, well-known appel¬ 
lation, as that act be complicated with different circumstances, or 
applied to different ends. It is the distinctive property of a Christian 
foith to produce that assemblage of moral and religious qualifications 
which, in the emphatical and comprehensive style of Scripture, is 
called righteousness. Where these qualifications unite in one character, 
we shall discern a propriety in all tfie magnificent and accumulated 
commendations bestowed upon faith. 
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. Here then let ub attempt a short, but, I hope, an exact and satis¬ 
factory solution of the dispute so long agitated about the comparative 
value of faith and works. Faith, considered separately from works, 
is certainly inferior to them, because our wills, as I before observed to 
you, in the first case are passive, and in the next endowed with 
activity; and hence arises the distinction between intellectual and 
moral approbation—intellectual approbation always* excluding choice, 
and moral always supposing it. But faith, considered in refefince to 
works, and in conjunction with them, steps forward to the more 
honourable station; since, by a rule which pervades all existences in 
all modes, the cause must be prior to the effect, generaUy in order of 
time, and invariably in order of dignity. Works without faith may 
have some little merit; but faith without works can have none. 
Works are exceedingly improved by faith, and faith is quite perfected 
by works. In this elevated point of view St. John speaks of faith in 
the words of my text,* and in other parts of the Epistle whence it is 
taken. In chap. iii. 3 , he mentions a good life as the genuine produce 
of a Christian belief; because every man that has hopes of seeing 
Christ (where hope pre-supposes faith) purifies himself even as he is 
pure. He insists upon it as the surest criterion of the Christian 
character; because whatever is bom of God dotl^ not commit sin. 
To guard against the misconstmctions of those who usurp the honour 
of regeneration, and then exclude sin from works, which in the un¬ 
regenerate are confessedly sinfqj, he tells us, that by the observance or 
neglect of righteousness the children of God and of the Devil are 
made manifest. Our Saviour has thus made some parts of our be¬ 
haviour the sure signs of the principle from which the whole pro¬ 
ceeds—“ by their fmits you shall know them." 

From these and other expressions, carefully weighed in the balance 
of the sanctuary, it appears that St.*, John speaks not of that faith 
which is confined to a bare acknowledgment of Christ’s mission, or 
abstrase researches into his doctrines. An effect so important as that 
of overcoming the world, calls upon us to trace out some higher 
cause; it leads us to that vital principle of religion, which gives proof 
of its energy in the performance of actions»intrinsically excellent—in 
the government of all vicious appetites—in forbearance from all un¬ 
lawful enjoyments—^and in a total subjection of ourselves and our con¬ 
cerns to the will of God. It was by this full strict correspondence 
between their words and their deeds that St. John’s followers dis¬ 
tinguished themselves, and on this alone they grounded their preten¬ 
sions to the prerogatives of the pospel. But had they persisted in 


* 1 John V. 4. 
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those practices which the corruptions of Pagan morality had intro-, 
dured, and the imperfections of Pagan philosophy did not disallow, 
these pretensions could not have been urged with any shadow of 
justice j they would only have convicted these deluded wretches of 
folly in the erroneous notions they had formed about a right to 
acceptance—of inconsistence in pretending to stand forth for the 
honour of Christ’s religion, while they frustrated every purpose 
for wlJfch he established it—of perverseness, because they were 
addicted to every pursuit that he had prohibited — and of ingra¬ 
titude, because they eventually rejected every blessing that he had 
offered. 

Let us bring home the Evangelist’s precept to ourselves. Survey 
the conduct of those who name the name of Christ without over¬ 
coming the world, and then judge at what distance they stand from 
the duties, and therefore from the rewards, of his Gospel. Some men 
amass riches or pant after the distinctions of power. Others give up 
their innocence and their tranquillity, a prey to the canker of discon¬ 
tent, and incur the guilt of loving the world without obtaining the 
satisfaction of enjoying it. The attention of many is either dissipated 
in a gid'dy circle of trifling amusements, or strained in the pursuit of 
attainments where solid use is exchanged for splendid display, or un- 
strun’g, as it were, in a state of lazy, languid listlessness, equally irksome 
to themselves, an^ unprofitable to others. Yet more consume their 
lives amidst the riots of intemperance, the intrigues of seduction, and 
the outrages of debauchery, and heap crime upon crime, without re¬ 
morse for the past, and without preparation for the future. This wild 
harvest of follies and vices is to be found among tliose who profess at 
least to believe the Gospel, and who, when tlie prospect of another 
life breaks in on their worldly dreams, form I know not how crude 
and hasty hopes of deriving I khow not v^hat advantages from the in¬ 
terposition of a Redeemer. But will it be said that this Redeemer 
has given any sanction to their practices, or holds out any glimmerings 
of comfort, unless to those whom faith has led into the first dawnings 
of repentance, and repentance afterwards conducted to the meridian 
light of Christian hope? ‘Tf you reply in the negative, it is the height 
of madness to appropriate the favour of God, while you continue to 
violate his commands. Will it be said, that men who make duty bend 
to inclination have true love for their Saviour, or reverence for their 
Creator ? Can their interests be fixed in Heaven,while their affections 
an weighed down by the clogs of earthly pleasures ? or have they, in 
alfy degree, attained that purity of, thought, and that holiness of life, 
without which no man shall see the Lord ? The weakness of honour¬ 
ing religion by our mouths, while we disgrace it by our actions—the 
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wickedness of claiming God’s approbation without endeavouring to de¬ 
serve it, are clearly shown in the reproofs that our blessed Saviour poiated 
against the hypocrisy and the pride of the Jews. This people boasted 
themselves the descendants of Abraham and the favourites of Jehovah j 
but their boasts were arrogant and vain, so long as they imitated not 
the patriarch's righteousness, and set at nought the commands of their 
God. They could not in strict propriety be said to know the master, 
whom they did not obey; or, at least, their knowledge oT his will, 
served only to aggravate the crime of transgressing it, and added inso¬ 
lence to impiety—perfidy to rebellion. 

For the same reason, we Christians stand inexcusable in confessing 
the excellence of a law that we obstinately violate. We voluntarily 
earn the wages of unrighteousness, while we claim the privileges of 
virtue. We are enslaved bj' the shackles of worldly temptations when 
surrounded by every expedient that should make us free j and though 
eternal glory be the prize set before us, instead of exerting our 
resolute and reiterated efforts to obtain it, we utter a few idle pro¬ 
fessions,—we form a few unauthorized hopes, which answer no end 
but that of exposing our absurdity and our inconsistence—^the deceit 
we put upon ourselves, and the horrid indignity we offer to our Judge. 
Do not imagine this description exaggerated. the recollection of 
your own sins makes you afraid to think it true—if the secret cor¬ 
ruptions of your heart would persuade you to think it false, reflect, 

I beseech you, reflect, before 4 is too late, on the only plea which such 
an offender can support on the last day. 

Thus will he speak — I acknowledge that the blessed Jesus 
designed to further the salvation of mankind, and that his Gospel is 
admirably framed to effect it, by reforming their lives, if such refor¬ 
mation be necessary; but as the way that his moral precepts opened to 
happiness was tedious and* painful, I struck aside into another path, 
whither my passions guided me, and my pleasures followed me. He 
commanded me, no doubt, to abstain from sensual gratifications, but 1 
have wallowed in them—^to renounce wealth, but I have grasped at it 
—to despise power, but I have thirsted for it. Yet I call myself a son 
of God, and of course am entitled to ail the privileges of that rela¬ 
tion, even though I have fulfilled none of its conditions. I ever took 
my rank under the banners of Christ, though I have not sacrificed 
one interest or subdued one lust in his service. 1 have extolled with¬ 
out obeying his laws. I hive admired without imitating his example. 
But for what purpose should I have engaged in these laborious works? 

I had risen to the towering heights of faith—of a faith unshaken and 
most unlimited. In consequence of that faith, I, who have willingly 
been a captive to the world, challenge a reward not less distinguished 
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than falls to the share of other men, who have overcome it at the 
loss fi{ all that is dear to flesh and blood. 

My brethren, let your own consciences determine how far such 
pretensions can avail before the just and awful tribunal of Jesus 
Christ.— Parr's Works, vol. vi. 


aa74^VAHIETY WHICH CHARACTERIZES WORKS OF IMAGINATION. 

[Rev. Robert Hall, 1764—1831. 

[Robert Hall was a distinguished preacher of the sect of Baptists. He was Irorn at 
Ormsby, Leicestershire, 1764, and performed his duties as a Baptist minister in 
Cambridge, Leicester, and Bristol, at which city he died 1831. “Whoever wishes 
to see the English language in its perfection,” says Dugald Stewart, “ must read the 
writings of that great divine Robert Hall.”] 

To explain the particular causes which vaiy the direction of the fancy 
in difterent men, would perhaps be no easy task. 

We are led, it may be at first through accident, to the survey of one 
class of objects; this calls up a particular train of thinking, which we 
afterwards freely indulge t it easily finds access to the mind upon all 
occasions ;*• the slightest accident serves to suggest it. It is nursed by 
habit, and reared ug with attention, till it gradually swells to a torrent 
which bears away every obstacle, and awakens in the mind the con¬ 
sciousness of peculiar ^powers. Such sensations eagerly impel to a par¬ 
ticular purpose, and are suificient to giye to the mind a distinct and 
determinate character. 

Poetical genius is likewise much under the influence of the passions. 
The pleased and the splenetic, the serious and the gay, survey nature 
with very diflferent eyes. That elevation of fancy, which, with a 
melancholy turn, will produce scenes of gloomy grandeur and awful 
solemnity, will lead another, of a cheerful ''complexion, to delight, by 
presenting images of splendour and gaiety, and by inspiring, gladness 
and joy. To these and other similar causes may be traced that bound¬ 
less variety which diversifies the works of imaginafion, and which is so 
great that I have thought the perusal of fine authors is like traversing 
the diflerent regions of the earth: some glow with a pleasant and re¬ 
freshing warm A, whilst others kindle with a fierce and fiery heat; in 
one we meet with scenes of elegance and art, where all is regular, and 
a thousand beautiful objects spread their colours to the eye, and regale 
the senses; in another, we behold naturd in an unadorned majestic 
simplicity, scouring the plain with a tempest, sitting upon a rock, or 
walking upon the wings of the wind., Here we meet with a Steme, 
who fians us with the softest delicacies; and there a Rousseau, who 
horrws Uff along in whirlwind and tempest. Henpe that delightful 
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succession of emotions which is felt in the bosom of sensibility. We 
feel the empire of genius, we imbibe the impression, and the mindare- 
sembles an enchanted mansion, which, at the touch of some superior 
hand, at one time brightens into beauty, and at another darkens into 
horror. Even where the talents of men approach most nearly, an' 
attentive eye will ever remark some small shades of difference sufficient 
to distinguish them. Perhaps few authors have befin distinguished by 
more similar features of character than Homer and Milton. Thatvast- 
nes.<s of thought which fills the imagination, and that sensibility of 
spirit which renders every circumstance interesting, are the qualities of 
both: but Milton is the most sublime, and Homer the most pic* 
turesque. Homer lived in an early age, before knowledge was much. 
* advanced; he would derive little from any acquired abilities, and there¬ 
fore may be styled the poet of nqture. To this source, perhaps, we may 
trace the principal difference betwixt Homer and Milton. The Grecian 
poet was left to the movements of his own mind, and to the full in¬ 
fluence of that variety of passions which is common to all: his concep¬ 
tions therefore are di.stinguished by their simplicity and force. In 
Milton, who was skilled in almost every department of science, learn¬ 
ing seems sometimes to have shaded the splendour of his genius. 

No epic poet excites emotions so fervid as Honjer, or po.ssesses so 
much fire; but in point of sublimity he cannot be compared to Milton. 
I rather think the Greek poet has b^n thought to excd in this quality 
more than he really does, for w^nt of a proper conception of its eflects. 
When the perusal of an author raises us above our usual tone of mind, 
we immediately ascribe those sensations to the sublime, without con¬ 
sidering whether they light on the imagination or the feelings j 
whether they elevate the fancy or only fire the passions. 

The sublime has for its object the imagination only, and its influence 
is not so much to occasion dny fervoul' of feeling, as the calmness of 
fixed astonishment. If we consider the sublime as th\» distinguished 
from every other quality, Milton will appear to possess it in an unrivalled 
degree; and here indeed lies the secret of his power. The perusal of 
Homer inspires us with an ardent sensibility j Milton with the stillness 
of surprise. The one fills and delights thetoind with the confluence 
of various emotions; the other amazes with the vastness of hisjdeas. 
The movements of Milton’s mind are steady and progressive; he car¬ 
ries the fancy through successive stages of elevation, and gradually 
increases the heat by adding*fuel to the fire. 

The flights of Homer are more sudden and transitory; Milton, 
whose mind was enlightened by sgiencej appears the most comprehen¬ 
sive ; he shows more acuteness in his reflections and more sublimity of 
thought. Homer, who lived more with men, and had perhap a deeper 
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tincture of the human passions, is by far the most vehement and pic¬ 
turesque. To the view of Milton, the wide scenes of the universe seem 
to have been thrown open, which he regards with a cool and compre¬ 
hensive survey, little agitated, and superior to those emotions which 
affect inferior mortals. Homer, when he soars the highest, goes not 
beyond the bounds of human nature; he still connects his descriptions 
with human passions; and though his ideas have less sublimity, they 
have more fire. The appetite for greatness—that appetite which 
alwaya grasps at more than it can reach, is never so fully satisfied as in 
the perusal of Paradise Lost. In following Milton, we grow familiar 
with new worlds, we traverse the immensities of space, wandering in 
amazement, and finding no bounds. Homer confines the mind to a 
narrower circle, but that circle he brings nearer the eye, he fills it witli 
a quicker succession of objects, and makes it the scene of more in¬ 
teresting action .—The Amulet, 1829, p. 399. 


275.—HERNANA AND THE HAT. 

[Anne Marsh-Cai.dwell, 1799. 

[Mrs. Marsh-Caldwell is the daughter of the late James Caldwell, Esq., of Linley 
"Wood, Staffordshire, Recorder of Newcastle-under-Line, and was born at her father’s 
seat at the close of tlfc last century. In 1834 she published her first work, “ Two 
Old Men’s Tales,” which became popular. They were followed by “ Tales of the 
Woods and the Fields,” in 1836, and numerous other novels; the most successful of 
which was, probably, “Emilia Wyndham.” Mrs. Marsh-Caldwell has licen one of the 
most productive as well as the most popular of our modern novelists. She married 
Arthur Cuthbert Marsh, Esq., of Willey House, near Farnham, Surrey, and at the 
death of her only brother in 1858, she entered into possession of her &mily inheri¬ 
tance of Linley Wood; assuming at the same time the name and arms of Cald¬ 
well in addition to her husband’s.] - 

But now again she meditates upon her father’s hat; and the more 
she looiks at it the shabbier she thinks it: in truth, she could not think 
it shabbier than it really was 5 and she also remembers that Philip 
Gorhambury made game of it yesterday; only yesterday. Her father 
must have a new hat. ” 

She was a privileged person. She might go into her father’s little 
study whenever she would. If he were busy, or if he were melan¬ 
choly, he would gently send her out again j but most often he took 
her upon his knee, and cheered his mind with a little prattling and 
joking before he let her go. So she made no scruple of opening his 
study door, and there she found him, with an open drawer before him. 
The drawer, in fact, was ^that in which he kept his money; which 
money (strange employment for him to be caught in!) he was count- 
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ing and recounting over and over. The treasure was made up of 
pieces but small in value—shillings, sixpences, pence and halfpence. 
He sighed as he gathered the tiny heap in his hand; and then 
shuffling it into the farther division of the drawer, he shut it, and 
looked up with— 

" And what do you come for, my little girl ?” 

She had the hat in her hand. 

“ Papa, I am come to talk to you about your hat.” 

“ Well, child ! But you haven’t brushed it, Hernana. You are a 
little sloven. I thought you would have made it quite spruce by this 
time.” 

“ Mrs. Alworthy says it is not brushable.”' 

“ Nonsense of Mrs. Alworthy. It looks bad, to be sure,” said he, 
regarding it with a queer sort of smile; “ and how it is to last me 
six months longer, may be a question to be asked; but it must do for 
the present, my love.” 

"Oh, papa! but Mrs. Alworthy, and Philip Gorhambury, and 
everybody, say it is so shabby.” 

" I am sorry for that.” 

“ Philip says he should be quite ashamed if ^e was me, to walk 
out with such a hat.” 

“Does he? And docs Mrs. Alworthy ?” 

“ No ; she never said so; but Philip does,*over and over.” 

“ And are you ashamed, Hgrnana ?” 

“Why—why, no; but,” and the colour rose to her olive cheek, " I 
do wish you would buy a new hat. Do, dear papa, do.” 

“ But if I have no money to buy one ?” 

“ Dear papa; but you have some money. You were counting a 
great big heap of money, as big as this, when I came into the room.” 

“ But suppose I want thfe money for other things ?” 

“ Oh! but what other things ? Nothing shows so much as a hat. 
Philip says-” ' 

" What does Philip say ?” ^ 

“ He says —oh, papa ! it’s so shocking — that people call you 
stingy; and think you mean and a mis«r, for nobody else would 
dress so unlike a gentleman. That’s what he says, papa; and it 
makes me almost cry to hear him.” 

“ Come here, my little Hernana (for you look ready, at all events, 
to cry now), and sit down tpon your lather’s lap, and let us talk about 
it. Does my child say that everybody cries shame upon her father 
because he does not get himsqlf a new hat? And do they call it 
mean and miserly? Was that it? Whaj^is mean and miserly, little 
troman ? Do you know what those terms signify ?” 
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"Somethiog very horrid, I am sure; and what everybody hates; 
rm’(h what you are not, I am certain, papa; for everybody loves 
you/’ 

“ That’s very good of everybody, I am sure, when a man wears a 
shabby hat. I did not think there had been so much goodness in the 
world. So it’s mean and miserly in me, is it, Hernana ?” 

. “ So they say; ahd I can’t bear to bear it. Do, pray, papa, get a 
new hat.” 

“A mean person,” Mr. Level went on, bending his beautiful 
serious eyes upon his daughter’s face, “ is one who spares his money 
by taking unfair advantages of others; who endeavours to obtain 
services unrecompensed; and to discharge duties — the duties of 
hospitality, liberality, and generosity—by halves, in order to save 
the appearance, and spare the cost. Dost tliou understand me, 
child ?” 

“ Yes, papa, I do.” 

“ A miser is one,” Mr. Lovel continued, " who hoards his money 
for no purpose but to gratify the base desire of mere possession—the 
sin of covetousness. Now, Hernana, though it does not become a 
man to speak up for himself, this once I must do it. I am not mean, 
for the person on whom I spare is myself, not anotlier; I am not 
miserly, for the money I save is not intended to be hoarded. Child, 
we are veiy poor people, you and I, and it is difficult for the poor to 
walk uprightly, and honourably, and liberally, and generously; and 
it is most especially difficult to avoid false shame. But, my dear, we 
must be aO these things, and we must defy false shame, if we would 
acquit ourselves to God and to our own consciences. You understand 
me, I see you do,” he went on; for the expressive eyes of the little 
girl showed that she did. “ And now 1 will tell you why I have not, 
and why 1 cannot for a long time, have a hat. There is a man in 
this city who has fallen into great poverty by no fault of his own, and 
his children are crying for bread. He is not a beggar: he cannot 
take refuge in the workhouse with his children; he would rather lie 
down and die than do that. He once, when my father was in diffi¬ 
culties, lent him money: I must now lend him money. What I 
have, he shall have. It would cost me a guinea to buy a new hat— 
half of all I can spare at present; I choose to give it to this man, to 
buy bread for his children, Hernana; and I will wear a shabby hat, 
call me mean and miserly who may. Shall you be ashamed to walk 
Kdtli me now, Hernana?” 

She made no answer; she still held the hat. Presently she began 
to press it to her bosom, an|} to cover it with kisses—^with tears. She 
slid down from her father's knee, carrying the hat with her. Oh! hoW 
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she and Mrs. Alworthy brushed and smoothed, and did the impossible to 
improve its appearance! And they so far succeeded that when ^ifr. 
Lovel put it upon his head, he declared that he did not know his own 
hat again !—Castk Avon, voi. i. chap. tc. 


276.—FLORENCE UNDER LORENZO DE’ MEDICL 

[W111.IAM Roscoe, 17JI3—1831. 

[Wii.itAM Roscoe was the son of a market gardener near Liverpool. He was bom 
near that town in 1733; was jdaced at first in a bookseller’s shop, and afterwards 
articled to an attorney. During his term he studied Greek, Latin, French, and 
Italian, and also wrote some verses, some of which (on engraving) introduced him to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. In 1796 he published his “ Life of Lorenzo de* Medici,” a 
work which at once took a foremost place in the literature of the day, and which 
was translated into French, German, and Italian. He next wrote “ Illastrations 
Historical and Critical of the Life of larrenzo de’ Medici,” and the “ Life and 
Pontificate of Leo X.” All of these works were admirable illustrations of Italian 
history, and have retained their place in our literature. He became a member of 
Parliament, and partner in a banking-house. In politics he was a Whig, and one 
of the advocates of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. He died 1831.] 

At thi.s period the city of Florence was at its hipest degrde of pros¬ 
perity. The vigilance of Lorenzo had secured it from all apprehensions 
of external attack; and his acknowledged disinterestedness and mode¬ 
ration had almost extinguished that spirit of dissension for which it had 
been so long remarkable. T^e Florentines gloried in their illustrious 
citizen, and were gratified by numbering in their body, a man who 
wielded in his hands the fate of nations, and attracted the respect and 
admiration of all Europe. Though much inferior in population, extent 
of dominion, and military character, to several of tlie other states of 
Italy, Florence stood at this time in the first degree of respectability. 
The active spirit of its inhabitants, ito longer engaged in hostile con¬ 
tentions, displayed itself in tlie pursuits of commerce and the improve¬ 
ment of their manufactures. Equally enterprising and acute, wherever 
there appeared a possibility of profit or of fame, they were the first to 
avail themselves of it; and a FloreRtine adventurer, though with 
doubtful pretensions, has erected to himsaif a monument which the 
proudest conqueror might envy, and impressed his name upon a new 
world in characters that are now indelible.* The silk and linen fabrics 

* Amerigo Vespucci, who has contended with Columbus forthe honour of the 
discovery of America, was born at Florence, in the year 1451, of a respectable fomily, 
of which several individuals had enjoyed the chief offices of the republic. The name 
of Amerigo was at Florence a commiJn name of baptism. For an account of the 
controversy that has taken place respecting the preteasionaof these eminent navigators, 
I must refer to Dr. Robertson’s " History of America,” book ii. note 32, without; hot*- 
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manafactured by the Florentines, were in a great degree wrought from 
then- native productions; but their wool was imported from England 
and from Spain, whose inhabitants indolently resigned their natural 
advantages, and purchased again at an extravagant price their own 
commodities. In almost every part to which the Florentines extended 
their trade, they were favoured with peculiar privileges, which enabled 
them to avail themifelves of die riche.s diey had already acquired j and 
the superstitious prohibitions of the clergy against usury were of little 
avail against a traffic in which the rich found employment for their 
wealth, and the powerful, relief in their necessities. The consequence 
of these industrious exertions was a sudden increase of population in 
Florence j insomuch that Lorenzo was under the necessity of applying 
to the pope for his permission to build in the gardens of the monasteries 
within the walls of the city. By his attention the police was also 
effectually reformed. A contemporary author assures us that there 
was no part of Italy where the people were more regular in their con¬ 
duct, or where atrocious crimes were less frequent.* “ We have here,” 
says he, " no robberies, no nocturifal commotions, no assassinations. 
By night or by day every person may transact his concerns in perfect 
safety. Spies and informers are here unknown. The accusation of 
one is not' suffered to aftect the safety of the many, for it is a maxim 
with Lorenzo, ‘that it is better to confide in all than in a few.’ ” 
From the same authority we learn that the due administration of jus¬ 
tice engaged his constant attention, a,nd that he carel'ully avoided 
giving rise to an idea that he was himself above the control of the law. 
Where compulsory regulations lost their effect, the assiduity and ex¬ 
ample of Lorenzo produced the most salutary consequences, and 


ever, approving the severity of his animaijversions on the respectable Canonico Bandini, 
■who has endeavoured, from original and almost contemporary documents, to support 
the claims of his countryman.—Band. Vita di Amerigo Vesp. Flor. 1745. However 
this may be, it is certain, that about the year 1.^07, Vespucci resided at Seville, with 
the title of master pilot, and with authority to examine ^1 other pilots; for which he 
had a salary assign^ him; an employment, as Tiraboschi well observes, suitable to a 
skilful navigator, but far below the pretensions of a man who had first discovered the 
new continent. This employmc^it, however, afforded Vespucci an opportunity of ren¬ 
dering his name immortal. As he designed the charts for navig-ation, he uniformly 
denominated that continent by the name of America, which being adopted by other 
mariners and navigators, soon became general.—^Tiraboschi, vi. par. i. p. 19*. The 
memory of Vespucci is therefore now secured 1 ^ a inemorial, 

" Quod non imber edax non aquilo impotens 
Possit dirnere, aut innumerabilis 
Annorum series, et fuga-tempomm.” 

• Fbilippus Bedditus Exhort., ad Pet. Med. Laur. fil. inttr opusc. Joan. Lamii, 
DeBc, Erudit tFlor. 174a.) 
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banished that dissipation which enervates, and that indolence which 
palsies society. By forming institutions for the cultivation of the ancient 
languages, or the discussion of philosophical truths, by promoting the 
sciences and encouraging the useful and ornamental arts, he stimulated 
talents into action, and excited an emulation which called forth all 
the powers of the mind. Even the public spectacles intended for the 
gratification of the multitude, partook of the polishai character of the 
inhabitants, and were conceived with ingenuity and enlivened with 
wit. The prosperity and happiness which the citizens thus enjoyed 
were attributed to their true source, and Lorenzo received the best 
reward of his labours in the gratitude of his country. 

Beyond the limits of Tuscany, the character of this illustrious Floren¬ 
tine was yet more eminently conspicuous. The glory of the republic 
appeared at a distance to be concentred in himself. To him indi¬ 
vidually ambassadors were frequently despatched by the first monarchs 
of Europe, who, as their concerns required, alternately courted his as¬ 
sistance or solicited his advice.* In the year 1489, when the Emperor 
Frederick III. sent an embassy to'Rome, be directed them to pass 
through Florence, to obtain the patronage of Lorenzo, being, as he 
said, convinced of his importance in directing the aftkirs of Itdly. An 
interchange of kind offices subsisted between this eminent citizen and 
John 11 ., King of Portugal, who was deservedly Signified with the 
appellation of Great, and was desirous that the transactions of his life 
should be recorded by the pen yf Politiano.f From Matteo Corvino, 
whose virtues had raised him to the throne of Hungary, many letters 
addressed to Lorenzo are yet extant, which demonstrate not only the 
warm attachment of that monarch to the cause of science and the arts, 
but his esteem and veneration for the man whom he considered as 
their most zealous protector. As the reputation of Lorenzo increased, 
the assiduities of Louis XI. of France became more conspicuous 5 and 
in exchange for professions of esteem, which from such a quarter could 
confer no honour, we find him soliciting from Lorenzo substantial 
favours. The commercial intercourse between Florence and Egypt, 
by means of which the Florentines carrifid pn their lucrative traffic in 


* “ It was a thing as admirable in itself, as remote from our manners, to see this 
citizen, who still carried on his commercial afiairs, seUing with one hand the mer¬ 
chandize of the Levant, and sustaining with the other the weight of the republic; re¬ 
ceiving factors, and giving audient^ to ambassadors; resisting the pope, making war 
and peace; regarded as the oracle of princes, cultivating literature, exhibiting shows to 
the people, and enterteining all the Iramed Greeks of Constantinople. He equalled 
the great Cosmo in his benefit to sncietv,«and surpassed him in magnificence.”—Volt. 
Essai, ii. 184. . „ , _ . 

f PoL Epist X. i. ii. 
y y 
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the productions of the East, was extended and improved by Lorenzo; 
and such was the estimation in which he was held by the sultan, that 
in the year 1487 an ambassador arrived at Florence, bringing with 
him, as a mark of his master’s esteem, many singular presents of rare 
animals and valuable cpjnmodities, amongst the former of which a 
giraffe principally attracted the curiosity of the populace. 

This epoch forms one of those scanty portions in the history of 
mankind, on which we may dwell without weeping over the calami¬ 
ties or blushing for the crimes of our species. Accordingly, the fancy 
of the poet, expanding in the gleam of prosperity, has celebrated these 
times as realizing the beautiful fiction of the golden age. This .season 
of tranquillity is the interval to which Guicciardini so strikingly adverts 
in the commencement of his history, as being “prosperous beyond 
any other that Italy had experienced during the long course of a 
thoasand years. When the whole extent of that fertile and beautiful 
country was cultivated, not only throughout its wide plains and fruit¬ 
ful valleys, but even amidst its most sterile and mountainous regions, 
and under no control but that of its native nobility and rulers, exulted, 
not only in the number and riches of its- inhabitants, but in the mag¬ 
nificence of its princes, ht the splendour of many superb and noble 
cities, and in the nesidence and majesty of religion itself. Abounding 
with men eminent in the administration of public affairs, skilled in 
every honourable science and every useful art, it stood high in the 
estimation of foreign nations. Which extraordinary felicity, acquired 
at many different opportunities, several circumstances contributed to 
preserve, but among the rest no small share of it was, by general con¬ 
sent, ascribed to the industry and the virtue of Ijorenzo de’ Medici; a 
citizen who rose so far beyond the mediocrity of a private station, that 
he regulated by his counsels the affairs of Florence, then more impor¬ 
tant by its situation, by the geiilus of its inhabitants, and the prompti¬ 
tude of its resources, than by the extent of its dominions; and who 
having obtained the imp^it confidence of the Roman pontiff) Inno¬ 
cent VIII., rendered his name great and his authority important in the 
affairs of Italy .—Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, chap. 6. 


177.—THE LA^PS. 

[Lord Ddfferin, 1826. 

[The Bight Hon. Frederick T. Blackwood, Loro Ddfferin, is the son of the late 
lord Duiierin and Selina, daughter of ^ late Thomas Sheridan. He was born 
iSzti, and wM educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. He succeeded to his 
fathefs title in 1841. In 1859 he made a yacht voyage to Iceland, an account of 
whidti he published under the tide of “Notes from High Latitudes.” In i8bo 
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he was sent by Lord Palmerston as British Commissioner in Syria, to inquire 
into the circumstances of the massacre of the Christians which had taken plate 
there. I le performed his duties with great judgment, and received as a reward 
for his services the Order of the Bath.] 

It was in the streets of Hammerfest that I first set eyes on a Lap¬ 
lander. Turning round the corner of one of the ill-built houses we 
suddenly ran over a diminutive little personage, in* a white woollen 
tunic, bordered with red and yellow stripes, green trousers, fastened 
round the ankles, and reindeer boots, curling up at the toes like 
Turkish slippers. On her head—for, notwithstanding the trousers, 
she turned out to be a lady—w'as perched a gay parti-coloured cap, 
fitting close round the face, and running up at the back into an over¬ 
arching peak of red cloth. Within this peak was crammed—as I 
afterwards learnt—a piece of hollow wood, weighing about a quarter 
of a pound, into which is fitted the wearer’s back hair; so that 
perhaps, after all, there does exist a more inconv'enient coiffure than a 
Paris bonnet. Hardly had we taken off our hats, and bowed a thou¬ 
sand apologies for our unintentional rudeness to the fair inhabitant of 
the green trousers, before a couple of Lapp gentlemen hove iy sight. 
They were dressed pretty much like their companion, except that an 
ordinary red night-cap replaced the queer helmet wqfn by the lady; 
and the knife and sporran fastenjjd to their belts instead of being 
suspended in front, as hers W'ere, hung down against their hips. 
Their tunics too may have been jf trifle shorter. None of the three 
were beautiful. High cheek bones, short noses, oblique Mongol eyes, 
no eyelashes, and enormous mouths, composed a cast of feature.s which 
their burnt sienna complexion, and hair—like ill got-in hay—did not 
much enhance. The expression of their countenances was not unin¬ 
telligent ; aud tliere was a merry, half timid, half cunning twinkle in 
llieir eyes, which reminded ifie a littlS of faces I had met in the 
more neglected districts of Ireland. Some ethnologists, indeed, are 
inclined to reckon the Laplanders as a branch of the Celtic family; 
others again maintain them to be Ugrians.; while a few pretend to 
discover a relationship between the Lapp Jafiguage and the dialects of 
the Australian savages, and similar out$iders*of the human family, 
alleging that as successive stocks bubbled up from the central birth¬ 
place of mankind in Asia, the earlier and inferior races were gradually 
driven outwards in concentric circles, like the rings produced by the 
throwing of a stone in a p(?nd; and that consequently those who 
dwell in the uttermost ends of the earth are ipso facto, first cousins. 

This relationship with the Polyqpsian niggers the native genealo¬ 
gists would probably scout with indignation, being perfectly persuaded 
of the extreme gentility of their descent. Their only knowledge of 
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Ae patriarch Noah, is as a personage who derives his principal clain 
to notoriety from having been the first Lapp. Their acquaintano 
with any sacred history, nay, with Christianity at all, is very limited 
It was not until after the thirteenth century that an attempt was madi 
to convert them; and though Charles IV. and Gustavus ordered por 
tions of Scripture to be translated into Lappish, to this very day i 
great proportion of the race are Pagans ; and even the most illumi 
nated amongst them remain slaves to the grossest superstition. VVher 
a couple is to be married, if a priest happens to be in the way thej 
will send for him perhaps, out of complaisance; but otherwise tht 
young lady's papa merely strikes a flint and steel together, and the 
ceremony is not the less irrevocably completed. When they die, f 
hatchet and a flint and steel are invariably buried with the defunct, ir 
case he should feel himself chilly on his long journey—an unneces¬ 
sary precaution, many of the orthodox would consider, on the part o 
such lax religionists. When they go bear-hunting—the most impor 
tant business of their lives—it is a sorcerer, w'ith no other defence 
than his incantations, who marches at the head of the procession. Ir 
the internal arrangements of their tents it is not a room to themselves 
but a door to themselves that they assign to their womankind; fot 
woe betide the hunter if a woman has crossed the threshold ovci 
which he sallies to the chase; and for three days after the slaughtei 
of his prey he must live apart from the female portion of his family, 
in order to appease the evil deity whose familiar he is supposed tc 
have destroyed. It would be endless to recount the innumerable 
occasions upon which the ancient rites of Jumala are still interpolated 
among the Christian observances tliey profess to have adopted. 

Their manner of life I had scarcely any opportunity of observing. 
Our consul kindly undertook to take us up to one of their encamp¬ 
ments j but they flit so often from place to place, it is very difficult to 
light upon them. Here and there, as we cruised about among the fiords, 
the blue wreaths of smoke rising from some little green nook among 
the rocks would betray their temporary place of abode j but I never 
got a near view' of a regular settlement. 

In the summer-time they live in canvas tents 5 during winter, when 
the snow is on the ground, the forest Lapps build huts in the branches 
of trees, and so roost like birds. The principal tent is of an hexa¬ 
gonal form, with a fire in the centre, whose smoke rises through a 
hole in the roof. The gentlemen and ladies occupy different sides of 
the same apartment; but a long pole laid along the ground midway 
between them symbolizes an ideal partition, which I daresay is in 
the end as effectual a defence as lath and plaster prove in more civi¬ 
lized countries. At all events, the ladies have a doorway quite to 
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themselves, which doubtless they consider a far greater privilege 
than the seclusion of a separate boudoir. Hunting and fishing are 
the principal employments of the Lapp tribes j and to slay a bear is 
the most honourable exploit a Lapp hero can achieve. The flesh of 
the slaughtered beast becomes the property—not of the man who 
killed him, but of him who discovered his trail; and the skin is hung 
up on a pole for the wives of all who took part in‘the expedition to 
shoot at with their eyes bandaged. Fortunate is she whose arrow 
pierces the trophy,—not only does it become her prize, but in the 
eyes of the whole settlement her husband is looked upon thencefor¬ 
ward as the most fortunate of men. As long as the chase is going 
on, the women are not allowed to stir abroad; but as soon as the 
party have safely brought home their booty, the whole female popu¬ 
lation issues from the tents, and having deliberately chewed some bark 
of a species of alder, they spit the red juice into their husbands’ faces, 
typifying thereby the bear’s blood which has been shed in the honour¬ 
able encounter .—Lettersfrom High Latitudes, Letter x. 


278.—THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

[Je«n Baptiste Alpmokse Karr, t8o8. 

[Jean Baptiste Alphonse Karr was born at Paris, 1808. He received his early edu¬ 
cation tfom his father; later he was a pupil of the CoUe'ge Bourbon, where he 
afterwards became a teacher. A cqpy of verses in Figaro introduced him to the 
literary world of I’aris. “ Sous les Tilleuls,” a novel, established him as a popular 
author. He has written many novels, “ Une Heure trop tard,” “ Genevieve," 
&c., d:c., but he is best known to the British public by his “ Tour Round my 
Garden.” In 1839, M. Karr became editor in chief of the Figaro, and in tte 
same year commenced Les Gufpes, a monthly satirical journal. Alphonse Karr 
writes occasionally for the “ Revue des deux Mondes,” and other periodicals, and 
is extremely popular both in private and public life.] 

There are times when the flowers languish with heat; there are 
times when one only hears among the parched herbs the monotonous 
cty of the grasshopper, when one sees nothing stirring abroad but the 
lizards. The nights are cool, sweet, and*fragrant j the flowering trees 
are filled with nightingales, exhaling perfmmes and celestial melody; 
and the grass is brilliant with the glowworms gliding about with their 
violet flames. 

You will in this manner describe to me some far-off country, /will 
thus delineate what my gafden affords. The seasons, as they pass 
away, are climates which travel round the globe, and come to seek me. 
Your long voyages are nothing but fatiguing visits, which you go to 
pay to the seasons which would tfiemselves have come to you. 

But there U still another land, a delightful country, which would in 
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vain be sought for on the waves of the sea, or across the lofty moun- 
tams. In that country the flowers not only exhale sweet perfumes, 
but intoxicating thoughts of love. There every tree, every plant 
breathes, in a language more noble than poetry, and more sweet than 
music, things of which no human tongue can give an idea. I'he sand 
of the roads is gold and precious stones, the air is filled with songs, 
compared to whic'ti those of the nightingales and thrushes, which I 
now listen to, are no better than the croaking of frogs in their reedy 
marshes. Man in that land is good, great, noble, and generous. 

There all things are the reverse of those which we see every day; 
all the treasures of the earth, all dignities crowded together, would be 
but objects of ridicule if tliere offered in exchange for a f aded flower, 
or an old glove, left in a honeysuckle arbour. But why do I talk 
about honeysuckles ? Why I am forced to give the names of flowers 
you know to the flowers of these charming regions. In this country 
no one believes in the existence of perfidy, inconstancy, old age, death, 
or forgetfulness, which is the death of the heart. Man there requires 
neither sleep nor food; an old wooden bench is there a thousand times 
more soft than eid^er-down elsewhere; slumbers are there more calm 
and delicious, constantly attended by blissful dreams. The sour sloe of 
the hedges, the iiy^ipid fruit of the bramble, there acquire a flavour so 
delicious that it would be absurd to compare them to the pine-apple of 
other regions. Life is there more mildly happy than dreams can 
aspire to be in other countries. Go, then, and seek these poetic isles! 

Alas! in reality it was but a poor little garden, in a mean suburb, 
when I was eighteen, in love, and when she would steal thither for an 
instant at sunset! 

So loved I a little shut-up garden. 

After all, is this life anything but a terrible journey witliout repose, 
and with but one common end in view ? Is it anything more than 
arriving successively at various ages, and taking or leaving something 
at each ? Does not all that surrounds us change every year ^ Is not 
every age a different country ? You were a child j you are a young 
man; you may become an old man. Do you believe you shall find 
as much difference bet^s%en two persons, however remote from each 
other they may be, as between you a child and you an old man ? 

You are in childhood;—the man is therewith his fair hair, his bold, 
limpid glance, and his light and joyods hpart; he loves every one, and 
every one seems to love him j eveiything gives him something, and 
everything promises him still mutffi more. There is nothing which 
does not pay him a tribute of joy^ nothing which for him is not a 
plaything. The butterflies in the air, the bluebottles in the corn-fields, 
the sand of the sea-shore, the herbage of the meadows, the green alleys 
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of the forest—all give him pleasure, all whisper to him promises of 
mystic happiness. 

You arrive at youth; the body is active and strong, the heart noble 
and disinterested. There, you violently break the playthings of your 
cltildhood, and smile at the importaitpe you once attached to them be¬ 
cause you have found some fresh playthings, with which you are as 
much in earnest as you were with your tops and* balls; now is the 
turn of frienckihip, love, heroism, and devotedness,—^you have all these 
within you, and you look for them in others.' But these are flowers 
fhat fade, and do not flourish at the same time in every heart. With 
this one, they are only in bud ; with that they have long since passed 
away. You ask aloud the accomplishment of your desires, as you 
would ask holy promises. There is not a flower or a tree that does not 
appear to have betrayed you. 

But here we now are, arrived at old age; we then have grey or 
white hairs—or a w'ig. The beautiful flowers of which we were 
speaking yield fruit but little expected,—incredulity, egotism, mistrust, 
avarice, irony, gluttony. You laugh at the playthings of your youth, 
because you still meet with others to which you attach yourself more 
seriously, places, medals, ribbons of difl'ereut orders, honours, and 
dignities. , 

“ It nothing boots that man, by doom, grows old. 

He gains each stage, still ignorant and new j— 

On our last wintetS, on our age extinct. 

Wisdom bestows, bat pale and sickly light, 

Like the &ir moon’s whose mild and bpal rays 
Fall on night’s hours, when nothing more is done.” 

Days and years are darts which Death launches at us; it reserves the 
most penetrating for old age j the early ones have destroyed succes¬ 
sively your faiths, your passions, youf virtues, your happiness. Now 
it pours in grape-shot!—it has shot away your hair, and your teeth, it 
has wounded and weakened your muscles, it has touched your me¬ 
mory, it aims at the heart, it aims at life. Then everything becomes 
your enemy: in youth, the beautiful rilghts of summer brought you 
perfumes, remembrances, and delicious leveriesj they yield you 
nothing now but coughs, rheumatism, and pleurisies. 

You hate those who are younger than yourself, because they will 
inherit your money; they are already the heirs of your youth, your 
hopes, your visions, of all which is already dead in you— 

. “ Few men the secret learn of growing old; 

Ijke certain frnits, Siey jot, but ripen not” 

Tell me, are we to-day that which we were yesterday, or shall be 
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to-morrow ? Have we not cause to make singular observations upon 
ourselves daily r Do we not present a curious spectacle to ourselves 1 
Well, I will decide to commence my journey to-morrow, or perhaps 
I shall finish by finding that it is too great an exertion, even to make 
the tour of one’s garden .—Tour Round my Garden, Letter hi. 


*J9.—THE HIGH TIDE. 

(on the coast of LINCOLNSHIRE, I57I.) 

[Jean Ingeixiw. 

[The name of Miss Jean Ingelow will doubtless be new to many of our readers, but 
she is a popular poetess notwithstanding, her poems having now reached a ninth 
edition. She is a worthy follower of Mrs. E. B. Browning, on whom she appears 
to have founded her style, and writes very conscientiously; her subjects are very 
well chosen, and her thoughts original.] 

The old mayor climbed the belfry tower. 

The ringers ran by two, by three; 

“ Pull, if ye never pulled before j ■ 

Good ringers, puU your best,” quoth he : 

“ Pjay uppe, play uppe, O Boston bells! 

Play all your changes, all your swells. 

Play uppe ‘The Brides of Enderby.’ ” 

Men say it was a stolen" tyde— 

The Lord that sent it. He knows all; 

But in myne ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let fall: 

And there was nought of strange, beside 
The flights of mews and peewits pied 
By millions crouched on the old sea walk 

I sat and spun within the doore. 

My thread brake off, I raised myne eyes j 
The level sun, like ruddy ore. 

Lay sinking in the barren skies; 

And dark against day’s golden death 
She moved where Lindis wandereth. 

My Bonne’s faire wife, Elizabeth. 

“ Cusha! CiUha! ’ Cusha!” calling. 

Ere the early dews vosre falling, 

Farre away 1 heard her song. 

<* Cusha 1 Cusha 1” all along } 
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Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth. 

From the meads where melick groweth 
Faintly came her milking song— 

" Cusha ! Cusha ! Cusha!” calling, 

" For the dews will soone be falling 
Leave your meadow glasses mellow. 

Mellow, mellow j 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow; 

Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot j 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow. 

Hollow, hollow; 

Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow. 

From tile clovers lift your head j 

Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 

Come uppe Jetty, rise and follow. 

Jetty, to the milking shed.” 

If it be long, ay, long ago. 

When I beginne to think howe long, 

Againe I hear the Lindis flow. 

Swift as an arrow, sharpe and strong; 

And all the aire, it seemeth mee. 

Bin full of floating bells (sayth shee). 

That ring the tune of Enderby. 

Alle fresh the level pasture lay. 

And not a shadowe mote be scene. 

Save where foil fyve good miles away 
The steeple*towered from out the greene; 

And lo! the great bell farre and wide 
Was heard in all the country side 
That Saturday at eventide. 

The swanherds where their s^ges are 
Moved on in sunset's golden breath. 

The shepherde lads I heard afarre. 

And my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth j 
Till floating oisr the grassy sea 
Came downe that kyndly message free. 

The “ Brides of Mavis Enderby.” 

Then some looked uppe into the sky. 

And all along where Lindis flows 
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To where the goodly vessels lie. 

And where die lordly steeple shows. 

I'hey sayde, “ And why should tills thing be ? 
What danger lowers by land or sea ? 

They ring the tune of Enderby 1 . 

“For eiil news from Mablethorpe, 

Of pyrate galleys warping down ; 

For shippes ashore beyond the scorpe. 

They have not spared to wake die towne; 
But while the west bin red to see, 

And storms be none, and pyrates flee. 

Why ring 'The Brides of Enderby’ ? ’’ 

I looked without, and lo ! my sonne 

Came riding downe with might and mahi: 
He raised a shout as he drew on. 

Till all the welkin rang again, 

“ Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” 

(A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath. 

Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth.) 

“ The olde sea wall (he cried) is downe. 

The .rising tide comes on apace. 

And boats adrift in yonder fowne 
Go sailing uppe the market-place.” 

He shook as one that looks on death ; 

“ God save you, mother!” straight he saith j 
“ Where is my wife, Elizabeth ?” 

“ Good sonne, whera Lindis winds away. 
With her two bairns 1 marked her long; 
And ere yon bells beganne to play 
Afar I heard her milking song.” 

He looked across the grassy lea. 

To right, to left, “ Ho Enderby!” 

They rang “ The Brides of Enderby !” 

With that he cried and beat his breast; 

For, lo ! along the river’s be^ 

A mighty eygre reared his crest. 

And uppe the Lindis raging sped. 

It swept with thunderous^noises loud ; 

Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud. 

Or like a demon in a shroud. 
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And rearing Lindis, backward pressed, 

Shook all her trembling bankes amaine; 

Then madly at the eygre’s breast 

Flung uppe her weltering walls again. 

Then bankes came downe with ruin and rout— 
Then beaten foam flew round about— 

Then all the mighty floods were out. 

So farre, so fast the eygre drave. 

The heart had hardly time to beat. 

Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet : 

The feet had liardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee. 

And all the world was in the sea. 

Upon the roofe we sate that night. 

The noise of bells went sweeping by j 
I marked the lofty beacon light 

Stream from the church tower, red and high— 
A lurid mark and dread to see j 
And awsome bells they were to mee. 

That in the dark rang “ Enderby.” 

They rang the sailor lads to guide 

From roofe to roofe who fearless rowed j 
And I—my sonne was at my side, 

And yet the ruddy beacon glowed: 

And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 

“ IJ come in life, or come in death! 

01 jst! my love, Elizabeth.” 

And didst thou visit him no more ? 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter deare j 
The waters laid thee at his dogre. 

Ere yet the early dawn was clear. 

Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace. 

The lifted sun shone on thy face, 

Downe driftecito thy dwelling-place. 

That flow strewed wrecks about the grass. 

That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea j 
A fatal ebbe and flow, alas! 

To manye more than myne and mee: 
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But each will mourn his own (she saith). 
And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth. 

— Poems. 


280.—THE NEW COMMANDMENT. 

[Bishop Horsiey, 1733—1806. 

[Samuei Hobsley was bom in 1733. He was the son of the Rector of Newington, 
and was educated at Westminster School and Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He took 
Holy Orders in 1759, and became Rector of Newington on the resignation of his 
lather. He was elected Fellow of the Royal Society 1767, and became secretary to 
it in 1773. In 1781 he entered into controversy with Dr. Joseph Priestley, combat¬ 
ing his doctrines of Materialism and Unitarianism. In 1788 he was ordained 
Bishop of St. David’s, and displayed in parliament great political ability. He sup¬ 
ported Mr. Pitt, and was made successively Bishop of Rochester and Bishop of St. 
Asaph. He published a large number of theological works, and died in 1806 .] 

In that memorable night, when divine love and infernal malice had 
each their perfect work,—the night when Jesus was betrayed into the 
hands of those who thirsted for his blood, and the mysterious scheme 
of man’s redemption was brought to its accomplishment, Jesus, hav¬ 
ing finished the Pasclial supper, and instituted those holy mysteries by 
which the thankful remembrance of his oblation of himself is con¬ 
tinued in the cjiurch until his second coming, and the believer is 
nourished with the food of everlasting life, the body and blood of the 
crucified Redeemer 5 —when all this was finished, and nothing now 
remained of bis great and painful undertaking, but the last trying part 
of it, to be led like a sheep to the slaughter, and to make his life a 
sacrifice for sin,—in that tiying hour, just before he retired to the 
garden, where the power of darkness was to be permitted to display 
on him its last and utmost efibrt; Jesus gave it solemnly in charge to 
the eleven apostles (the twelfth, the son of perdition, was already 
lost j he was gone to hasten the execution of his intended treason), 
—to the eleven, whose loyalty remained as yet unshaken, Jesus in 
that awful hour gave it solemhly in charge, “ to love one another, as 
he had loved them.” * And because the perverse wit of man is ever 
fertile in plausible evasions of the plainest duties,—^lest this command 
should be interpreted, in after ages, as an injunction in which the 
apostles only w^re concerned, imposed upon them in their peculiar 
character ol the governors of the church, bur great Master, to obviate 
any such wiltul misconstruction of his dying ^arge, declared it to be 
his pleasure and his meaning, that tlje exercise of mutual love, in all 
ag^ and in all nations, among men of all ranks, callings, and condi- 
tioi^ should be the general badge and distinction of his disciples. 
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“ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one 
another.” And this injunction of loving one another as he had 
loved them, he calls a new commandment: " A new commandment 
I give unto yon, that ye love one another.” 

It is commonly said, and sometimes strenuously insisted, as a cir¬ 
cumstance in which the ethic of all religions fa^s short of the Chris¬ 
tian, that the precept of universal benevolence, embracing all man¬ 
kind, without distinction of party, sect, or nation, had never been 
heard of till it was inculcated by our Saviour. But this is a mistake. 
Were it not that experience and observation afford daily proof how 
easily a sound judgment is misled by the exuberance even of an 
honest zeal, we should be apt to say that this could be maintained by 
none who had ever read the Old Testament. The obligation indeed 
upon Christians, to make the avowed enemies of Christianity the 
objects of their prayers and of their love, arises out of the peculiar 
nature of Christianity, considered as the work of reconciliation. Our 
Saviour too was the first who showed to what extent the specific 
duty of mutual forgiveness is included in the general command of 
mutual love; but the command itself, in its fulj extent, "That every 
man should love his neighbour as himself,” we shall find, if we con¬ 
sult the Old Testament, to be just as old as any part of the religion 
of the Jews. The two maxims to which our Saviour refers the 
whole of the law and the prophets, were maxims of the Mosaic law 
itself. Had it indeed been votherwise, our Saviour, when he alleged 
these maxims in answer to the lawyer’s question, "Which is the 
chief commandment of the law ?” would not have answered with 
that wonderful precision and discernment which on so many occasions 
put his adversaries to shame and silence. 

Indeed, had these maxjms not been found in the law of Moses, it 
would still have been true of them that they contain eveiything 
which can be required of man, as matter of general, indispensable 
duty j insomuch that nothing can become an act of duty to God or 
to our neighbour, otherwise than as if is capable of being referred to 
the one or the other of these two general topibs. They might be 
said therefore to be, in the nature of ftife thing, the supreme and 
chief of all commandments; being those to which all others are 
naturally and necessarily subordinate, and in which all others are con¬ 
tained as parts in tlie wt|ple. All this would have been true, though 
neither of these maxims had had a place in the law of Moses. But 
it would not have been a pertinent answer to"the lawyer’s question, 
nor would it have taken the eftect which our Lord’s answer actually 
took, with the subtle disputants with whom he was engaged, “ that 
no man durst ask him any more questions.” The lawyer's question 
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was not, what thing might, in its own nature, be the best to be com¬ 
manded. To this indeed it might have been wisely answered, that 
the love of God is the best of all things, and that the next best is the 
love of man j although Moses had not expressly mentioned either. 
But the question was, “ Which is the great commandment in the 
law —that is, in Moses’s law; for the expression “the law,” in the 
mouth of a Jew, could carry no other meaning. To this it had been 
vain to allege “ the love of God or man,” had there been no express 
requisition of them in the law, notwithstanding the confessed natural 
excellence of tlie things; because the question was not about natural 
excellence, but what was to be reckoned the first in authority and 
iraportanfce among t^ written commandments. Those mastera of 
sophistry with whom our Saviour had been for some hours engaged, 
felt themselves overcome when he produced from the books of the 
law two maxims which, forming a complete and simple summary of 
the whole—and not only of the whole of the Mosaic law, but of 
every law which God ever did or ever will prescribe to man— 
evidently claimed to be tlie first and chief commandments. The first 
enjoining the love of God, is to be found in the very words in which our 
Saviour recited it, in 'the sixth chapter of Deuteronomy, at the fifth 
verse. The second, enjoining the love of our neighbour, is to be 
found in the very words in which our Saviour recited it, in the nine¬ 
teenth chapter .of Leviticus, at the eighteenth verse. 

The injunction therefore of conformity to his own example, is 
that which is chiefly new in the commandment of our Lord. As it 
is in this circumstance that the commandment is properly his, it is by 
nothing less than the conformity enjoined, or an assiduous endeavour 
after that conformity, that his commandment is fulfilled. 

The perfection of Christ’s example it is easier to understand than 
to imitate; and yet it is-not to be Understood without serious and deep 
meditation on the particulars of his history. Pure and disinterested in 
its motives, the love of Christ had solely for its end the happiness of 
those who were the objects of it. An equal sharer with the Almighty 
Father in the happiness and glory of the Godhead, the Redeemer had 
no proper interest in the fate of fallen man. Infinite in its compre¬ 
hension, his love embraced his enemies; intense in its energy, it in¬ 
cited him to assume a frail and mortal nature—to undergo contempt 
and death; constant in its operations, in the paroxysm of an agony, 
the sharpest the human mind was ever known to sustain, it main¬ 
tained its vigour unimpaired. In the whole business of man’s 
redemption, wonderful in all its parts, in its beginning, its progress, 
and completion, the most wonderful part of all is the character of 
Christ—a character not exempt from those feelings of the soul and 
infirmities of the body which render man obnoxious to temptation. 
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but in which the two principles of piety to God, and goodwill to man, 
maintained such an ascendancy over all the rest, that they might 
seem by themselves to make the whole. This character, in which 
piety and benevolence, upon all occasions, and in all circumstances, 
overpowered all the inferior pa.ssions, is more incomprehensible to the 
natural reason of the carnal man than the deepest mysteries,—more 
improbable than the greatest miracles,—-of all tHfe particulars of the 
gospel history, the most trying to the evil heart of unbelief,—the very 
last thing, I am persuaded, that a ripened faith receives; but of all 
things the most important and the most necessary to be well under¬ 
stood and firmly believed,—the most efficacioas for the softening of 
the sinner’s heart, for quelling the pride of human wisdom, and for 
bringing every thought and imagination of the soul into subjection to 
the righteousness of God. “ Let this mind,” says the apostle, “ be 
in you, which was also in Christ Jesus;”—that mind which incited 
him, when he considered the holiness of God and the guilt and cor¬ 
ruption of fallen man, to say, “ I come to do thy will, O God !”— 
that is, according to the same apostle’s interpretation, to do that will 
by which we are sanctified, to make the satisfaction for the sinful 
race which divine justice demanded. Being in flie form of God, he 
made himself of no reputation; he divested himself of that external 
form of glory in which he had been accustomed to appear to the 
patriarclis in the first ages, in which he appeared to Moses in the 
bush, and to his chosen servanjs in later periods of the Jewish histoiy, 

_that form of glory in which his presence was manifested between 

the cherubim in the Jewish sanctuary. He made himself of no 
reputation, and, uniting himself to the holy fruit of Mary’s womb, he 
took upon him the form of a slave—of that fallen creature who had 
sold himself into the bondage of Satan, sin, and death ; and, being 
found in fashion as a man he humblSd himself,—^he submitted to the 
condition of a man in its most humiliating circumstances, and carried 
his obedience unto death—the death even of the cross—the painful 
ignominious death of a malefactor, by a public execution. He who 
shall one day judge the world suffered himself to be produced as a 
criminal at Pilate’s tribunal; he submitted<to the sentence which the 
dastardly judge who pronounced it confessed to be unjust: the Lord 
of glory suffered himself to be made the jest of Herod and his cap¬ 
tains : he who could have summoned twelve legions of angels to form 
a flaming guard around his person, or have called down fire from 
Heaven on the guilty city of Jerusalem, on his false accusers, his un¬ 
righteous judge, the executioner^ aUd the insulting rabble,—made no 
resistance when his body was fastened to the cross by the Homan 
soldiers, — endured the reproaches of the chief priests and rulers, 
the taunts and revilings of the Jewish populace; and this not from 
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any consternation arising from his bodily sufferings, which might be 
supposed for the moment to deprive him of the knowledge of him- 
iself He posse^d himself to the last. In the height of his agonies, 
with a magnanimity not less extraordinary than his patient endurance 
of pain and contumely, he accepted the homage, which, in that situa¬ 
tion, was offered to him as the king of Israel, and in the highest tone 
of confident authorfty, promised to conduct the penitent companion of 
his sufierings that very day to Paradise. What, then, was the motive 
which restrained the Lord of might and glory^that he put not forth 
his power for the deliverance of himself and the destruction of his 
enemies ? Evidently that which he avows upon his coming first into the 
World : “ I come to do thy will, O God!" and by doing of that will, 
to rescue man from wrath and punishment. Such is the example of 
resignation to God’s will—of indifference to things temporal—of 
humility and of love, we are called upon to imitate. 

The sense of our inability to attain to the perfection of Christ’s 
example, is a reason for much humility, and for much mutual for¬ 
bearance, but no excuse for the wilful neglect of bis command. It 
may seerq that it is of little consequence to inculcate virtues which 
can be but seldom practised; and a general and active benevolence, 
embracing all maijkind, and embracing persecution and deatli, may 
appear to come under this description : it may seem a virtue propor¬ 
tioned to the abilities of few, and inculcated on mankind in general 
to little purpose. But, though it may \>e given to few to make them¬ 
selves conspicuous as benefactors of mankind, by such actions as are 
usually called great, because the effect of them on the welfare of 
various descriptions of the human race is immediate and notorious, 
the principle of religious philanthropy, influencing the whole con¬ 
duct of a private man, in the lowest situations of life, is of much 
more universal benefit than is fifst perceived. The terror of the laws 
may restrain men from flagrant crimes, but it is this principle alone 
that can make any man a useful member of society. This restrains 
him, not only from those violent invasions of another’s right which 
are punished by human laws, \)ut it overrules the passions from which 
those enormities proceed j*and the secret effects of it, were it but once 
universal, would be more beneficial to human life than the most 
brilliant actions of those have ever been to whom blind superstition 
has erected statues and devoted altars. As this principle is that which 
makes a man the most useful to others, so'it is that alone which makes 
the character of the individtial amiable in itself,—amiable not only in 
the judgment of man, but in the sjght of God, and in the tmth of 
things 5 for God himself is love, and the perfections of God are the 
standa^ of all perfection.—Sermons. Sermon xi. 
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iSi.—THE LIBRARY. 

[Hokace Smith, i 780—1849. 

[Horace Smith vras the younger of the two brothers, James and Horace Smith, bom 
respectively 1775 and 1780. Their first eSusions were contributed to the “ Picnic,” 
a periodical established in 1802, and some of their best articles appeared in the “ New 
Monthly Magazine,” under its first editorship, that of Thomas Campbell. In 1812 
the work appeared with which their names will always be assbeiated. The committee 
of Drury Lane Theatre offered a prize for the best address to be spoken at the opening 
of that edifice; they failed to obtain one to their taste. Lord Byron was therefore 
applied to, and he supplied the one which was spoken. The Smiths then brought 
out their work which purported to be " The liejecled Addresses,” in which the va¬ 
rious styles of the then popular writers were imitated with marvellous fidelity. 
Twenty-two editions were subsequently sold. James appears to have written no 
longer, but Horace liccame a hard-working and successful literary labourer. His 
“ Brambletyc House” almost equals in merit many of Scott’s novels. He died in 
1849. surviving his brother ten years. His poetical works, in 2 vuls., were published 
by Colburn.] 

What laborious days, what watchings by the midnight lamp, what 
rackiiigs of the brain, what hopes and fears, what long lives of labo¬ 
rious study are here sublimized into print, and condensed into the 
narrow compass of these surrounding shelves! What an epitome of 
the past world, and how^ capricious the fate by which some of them 
have been preserved, while others of greater value Jjave perished! 
******* 

Some of the richest treasures of antiquity have been redeemed from 
the dust and cobwebs of mona«tical libraries, lumber-rooms, sacristies, 
and cellars; others have been excavated in iron chests, or di^inte^red 
from beneath ponderous tomes of controversial divinity, or copied from 
the backs of homilies and sermons, with which, in the scarcity of 
parchment, they had been over-written. If some of our multitudinous 
writers would compile a circumstantial account of the resurrection of 
every classical author, and a minute narrative of the discovery of every 
celebrated piece of ancient sculpture, what an interesting volume might 
be formed! 

Numerous as they are, what are the books preserved in comparison 
with tliose that we have lost ? The dead .races of mankind scarcely 
outnumber the existing generation more firodigiously than do the 
books that have perished exceed those that remain to us. Men are 
naturally scribblers, and there has probably prevailed, in all ages since 
the invention of letters, a much more extensive literature than is 
dreamed of in our philosophy. Osymandias, the ancient King of 
Egypt, if Herodotus may be credited, built a library in his palace, over 
the door of which was the well ;,kno'wn inscription, " Physic for the 
soul.” Job wishes that his adversary had written a book, probably for 
the consolation of cutting it up in some Quarterly or Jerusalem Review j 
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the expression, at all events, indicates a greater activity " in the Row^” 
than we are apt to ascribe to those primitive times. Allusion is also 
made in the Scriptures to the library of the Kings ot Persia, as well as 
to one built by Nehemiah. Ptolemy Philadelphus had a collection of 
700,000 volumes destroyed by Caesar's soldiers; and the Ale.xandrian 
Library, burned by the Caliph Omar, contained 400,000 manuscrijtts. 
"What a combustion of congregated brains!—the quintessence of ages 
—the wisdom of a world—all simultaneously converted into smoke and 
ashes! This, as Cowley would have said, is to put out the fire of 
genius by that of the torch; to extinguish the light of reason in that 
of its own funeral pyre; to make matter once more triumph over 
mind. Possibly, however, our loss is rather imaginary than real, 
greater in quantity than in quality. Men’s intellects, like their frames, 
continue pretty much the same in all ages, and the human faculty, 
limited in its sphere of action, and operating always upon the same 
materials, soq® arrives at an impassable acme which leaves us nothing 
to do but to r-ilig the changes upon antiquity. Half our epic poems 
are modifications of Homer, though none are equal to tliat primitive 
model; our Ovidian elegies, our Pindarics, and our Anacreontics, all 
resemble their first parents in features as well as in name. 'iFertilizing 
our minds with the brains of our predecessors, we raise new crops of 
the old grain, and pass away to manure the intellectual field for future 
harvests of the same description. Destruction and reproduction make the 
system of the moral as well as of the p.hysical world. 

An anonymous book loses half its interest; it is the voice of the in¬ 
visible, an echo from the clouds, the shadow of an unknown substance, 
an abstraction devoid of all humanity. One likes to hunt out an 
author, if he be dead, in obituaries and biographical dictionaries; to 
chase him from his birth; to be in at his death, and learn what other 
offspring of his brain survive him. Even an assumed name is better 
than none, though it is clearly a nominal fraud, a desertion from our 
own to enlist into another identity. It may be doubted whether we 
have any natural right thus to leap down the throat, as it were, of an 
imaginary personage, and pass off a counterfeit of our ow'u creation for 
genuine coinage. But thw strongest semi-vitality, or zoophyte state of 
existence, is that of the writers of Ephemerides, who squeeze the whole 
bulk of their individuality into the narrow compass of a single conso¬ 
nant or vowel; who have an alphabious being as Mr. A., a liquid 
celebrity under the initial of L., or attain an immortality of zigzag 
under the signature of Z. How fantastical to be personally known as 
an impersonal, to be literally a mai\,of letters, to have all our virtues 
and t^ents entrusted to one little hieroglyphic, like the bottles in the 
apoth^iy’s shop. 
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Even when we assume a literary individuality somewhat more sub¬ 
stantial than this fanciful creation; when one is known, propria 
persona, as the real identical Tomkins, who writes in a popular maga¬ 
zine under the signature of any specific letter, to what does it amount ? 
—an immortality of a month, after which we are tranquilly left to 
enjoy an eternity—of oblivion. Our very nature ia ephemeral: we 
“ come like shadows, so depart.” From time to tinSe some benevolent 
and disinterested compiler endeavours to pluck us from the Lethean 
gulf, by republishing our best papers under the captivating title of 
“Beauties of the Magazines,” “Spirit of the Modern Essayists,” or 
some such embalming words; but alas! like a swimmer in the 
wide ocean, who attempts to uphold his sinking comrade, he can but 
give him a few' moments’ respite, when both sink together in the 
waters of oblivion.— The. Casquet, vol. ii. 


282.—COMMODORE TRUNNION’S RIDE. 

[Tobias Sm8i.lett, 1721—1771. 

[Slid i.i.v.TT was bom near the .village of Renton, Dumkirtanshirc, in 1721. His 
father, a younger son of Sir James Smollett, having died young, he was educated at 
the cost of his grandfather in the Grammar Schooi of Dumiferton, and at the 
University of Glasgow. His education complete, Tobias was apprenticed to a 
medical practitioner in Glasgow, hJl his grandfather dying without having made any 
provision (iir him, he proceeded to London to try his luck as a professional author. 
All he brought with him was a few light packages of personal baggage, and a heavy 
tragedy, called “ The Regicide.” As might be expected, his juvenile contribution 
was rejected, and the tragedy was not brought out; so he went aboard an eighty- 
gun ship, and served as surgeon’s mate. Failing to obtain promotion in the navy, 
he left the service and resided sojnc time in die West Indies, but returned to England 
in 1744, and resumed the practice of medicine. In 1748 his novel of “Roderick 
Random” appeared, and finding that he made no progress in the profession of 
physician, he abandoned it, took a house in Chelsea, and henceforth devoted his 
talents entirely to literature. “ Roderick Random” was weU timed; the public had 
tasted of Richardson, and revelled in Fieldinj; appetite grew on what it fed, and 
Smollett too became popular. In his early days Smollett married a young West 
Indian lady, by whom he had one daughter, who tied at the age of fifteen. Dis¬ 
consolate for her loss, he made a tour of France and Italy, and was absent from 
England for two years. Me published an account of his tour, which was an odd 
mixture of humour and imbecility, and it wras to satirize this work that Sterne 
wrote his “ Sentimental Journey,” a feet that is lost sight of now, or, more gene¬ 
rally, unknown, by those who, in sjieaking of Sterne, blame him for the veiy foible 
he held up to ridicule. " Roderick Random” was followed by “ Peregrine Kckle,” 
“ Count Fathom,” “ Sir Lancelot Greaves,” and “ Humphrey Clinker;” and during 
the composition of these works, Smoflett also wrote his “Continuation of Hume’s 
History of England,” and his translation of “ Don Quixote,” besides editing a paper. 
The Briton, in opposition to Wilkes, of The North Briton. Like bis contemporary, 
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IHeldmg, he went abroad in quest of health, and died, near Leghorn, October 31, 

1771, aged fifty.«ne.] 

The fame of this extraordinary conjunction* spread all over the 
county; and on the day appointed for their spousals, the church was 
surrounded by an inconceivable multitude. The commodore, to give 
a specimen of his gallantry, by the advice of his friend Hatchway, re¬ 
solved to appear oh horseback on the grand occasion at the head of all 
his male attendants, whom he had rigged with the white shirts and 
black caps formerly belonging to his barge’s t'rew; and he bought a 
couple of hunters for the accommodation of himself and his lieu¬ 
tenant. With this equipage then he set out from the garrison for 
church, after having despatched a messenger to apprise the bride that 
he and his companywere mounted. 

She got immediately into the coach, accompanied by her brother 
and his wife, and drove directly to the place of assignation, where 
several pews were demolished, and divers persons almost pressed to 
death by the eagerness of the crowd that broke in to see the ceremony 
performed. Thus arrived at the altar, and the priest in attendance, 
they waited a whole half-hour for the' commodore, at whose slowness 
they began to be under some apprehension, and accordingly dismi.ssed 
a servant to quicken his pace. The valet having rode something more 
than a mile, espied the whole troop di.sposed in a long field, crossing 
the road obliqueljr, and headed by the bridegroom and his friend 
Hatchway, who, finding himself hindered by a hedge from proceed¬ 
ing further in the same direction, fired a pistol, and stood over to the 
other side, making an obtuse angle with the line of his former course; 
and the rest of the squadron followed his example, keeping always 
in the rear of each other like a flight of wild geese. 

Surprised at this strange method of journeying, the nie.ssengercame 
up, and told the commodore thht his lady and her. company expected 
him in the church, where they had tarried a considerable time, and 
were beginning to be very uneasy at his delay; and therefore desired 
he would proceed witli more expedition. To this mes.sage Mr. Trunnion 
replied, " Hark ye, brother, don’t you see we make all possible speed ? 
Go back, and tell tho.se vfho sent you that the wind has shifted since 
we weighed anchor, and that we are obliged to make very short trips 
in tacking, by reason of the narrowness of the channel; and that as 
we lie within six points of the wind, they must make some allowance 
for variation and leeway.” “ Lord, sir!’ said the valet, “what occa¬ 
sion have you to go zigzag in that manner ? Do but clap spurs to 
your horses, and ride straight forwa-d, and I’ll engage you shall be at 


• The marriage of the Commodore and Mrs. Grizzle. 
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the church-porch in less than a quarter of an hour.” “ What! right 
in the wind’s eye ?” answered the commander; “ ahoy! brother, where 
did you learn your navigation ? Hawser Trunnion is not to be taught 
at tliis time of day how to lie bis course, or keep his own reckoning. 
And as for you, brother, you best know the trim of your own frigate.” 
The courier finding he had to do with people who would not be easily 
persuaded out of tlieirown opinions, returned to th« temple, and made 
a report of what he had seen and heard, to the no small consolation of 
the bride, who had just begun to discover some signs of disquiet. 
Compo.sed, however, by this piece of intelligence, she exerted her 
patience for the space of another half-hour, during-which period, see¬ 
ing no bridegroom arrive, she was exceedingly alarmed; so that all 
the spectators could easily perceive her perturbation, which manifested 
itself in fre(juent palpitations, heart-heavings, and alterations of coun¬ 
tenance, in spite of the assistance of a smelling-bottle, which she 
incessantly applied to her nostrils. 

Various were the conjectures of the company on this occasion: 
some imagined he had mistaken the place of rendezvous, as he had 
never been at church since he first settled in that parish; others be¬ 
lieved he had met with some accident, in consequence of A^hich his 
attendants had carried him back to his own house; and a third .set, in 
which the bride herself whs thought to be comprShended, could not 
help suspecting tliat the commodore had changed his nind. But all 
these suppositions, ingenious as^they were, hapi)ened to be wide of the 
true cause that detained him, which w.as no other than this.—^The 
commodore and his crew had, by dint of tacking, almost w'eathered 
the parson’s house that stood to windward of the church, when the 
notes of a pack of hounds unluckily reached the ears of the two 
hunters which Trunnion and the lieutenant bestrode. These fleet 
animals no sooner heard life enlivening sound, than, eager for the 
chase, they sprung away all of a sudden, and strained every nerve to 
partake of the sport, flew across the fields with incredible speed, over¬ 
leaped hedges and ditches, and everything in their way, without the 
least regard to their unfortunate riders.* The lieutenant, whose steed 
had got the heels of the other, finding it swould be great folly and 
presumption in him to pretend to keep the saddle with his wooden 
leg, very wisely took the opportunity of throwing himself off in his 
pa.ssage through a field of rich clover, among which he lay at his ease; 
and seeing hi^ captain advicing at full gallop, hailed him with the 
salutation of “ What cheer ? ho !” The commodore, who was in in¬ 
finite distress, eyeing him askaneg as he passed, replied with a Altering 
voice, " Oh, you are safe at an anchor; I wish to God I were as fast 
moored!” Nevertheless, conscious of his disabled heel, he would not 
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venture to try the experiment which had succeeded so well with 
Hatchway, but resolved to stick as close as possible to his horse's back, 
until Providence should interpose in his behalf. With this view he 
dropped his whip, and with his right hand laid fast hold on the 
pummel, contracting every muscle in his body to secure himself in 
the seat, and grinning most formidably, in consequence of this exertion. 
In this attitude he Ivas hurried on a considerable way, when all of a 
sudden his view was comforted by a five-bar gate that appeared before 
him, as he never doubted that there the career of his hunter must 
necessarily end. But alas ! he reckoned without his host. Far from 
halting at this obstruction, the horse sprung over it with amaxing 
agility, to the utter confusion and disorder of his owner, who lost his 
hat and periwig in the leap, and now began to think in good earnest 
that he was actually mounted on the back of the devil. He recom¬ 
mended himself to God, his reflection forsook him, his eyesight and 
all his other senses failed, he quitted the reins, and, fastening by in¬ 
stinct on the mane, was in this condition conveyed into the midst of 
the sportsmen, who were astonished at the sight of such an apparition. 
Neither was their surprise to be wondered at, if we reflect on the 
figure that presented itself to their view. The commodore’s person 
was at all times an object of admiration; much more so on this occa¬ 
sion, when every sipgularity was aggravated by tlie circumstances of 
his dress and disaster. 

He had put on, in honour of his puptials, his best coat of blue 
broadcloth, cut by a tailor of Ramsgate, and trimmed with five dozen 
of brass buttons, large and small j his breeches were of the same 
piece, fastened at the knees with large bunches of tape; his waistcoat 
was of red plush, lapelled with green velvet, and garnished with vellum 
holes; his boots bore an infinite resemblance, both in colour and shape, 
to a pair of leather buckets; his shouldei' was graced with a broad 
buff belt, from whence depended a huge hanger, with a hilt like that 
of a backsword; and on each side of his pummel appeared a rusty 
pistol, rammed in a case covered with a bearskin. The loss of his tie 
perit^g and laced hat, which were curiosities of the kind, did not at 
all contribute to the impr< 9 vement of the picture, but, on the contrary, 
by exhilnting hLs bald pate, and the natural extension of his lantern 
jaws, added to the peculiarity and extravagance of the whole. Such 
a spectacle could not have failed of diverting the whole company 
from the chase, had his horse thought jrroper to pursde a different 
route, but the beast was too keen a sporter to choose any other way 
than that which the stag followed; and therefore, without stopping to 
gratifj^ the curiosity of the spectators, he, in a few minutes, outstripped 
every bQ&ter in the field. There being a deep hollow way betwixt 
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him and the hounds, rather than ride round about the length of a 
furlong to a path that crossed the lane, he transported himself at one 
jump, to the unspeakable astonishment and terror of a waggoner who 
chanced to be underneath and saw this phenomenon fly over his car¬ 
riage. This was not the only adventure he achieved. The stag 
having taken a deep river that lay in his way, every man directed his 
course to a bridge in the neighbourhood; but our bildegroom’s courser, 
despising all such conveniences, plunged i/ito the stream without hesita¬ 
tion, and swam in a twiitkling to the opposite shore. This sudden immer¬ 
sion into an element of which Trunnion was properly a native, in all 
probability helped to recruit the exhausted spirits of his rider, who, at 
his landing on the other side, gave some tokens of sensation by hallooing 
aloud for assistance, which he could not possibly receive, because his 
horse still maintained the advantage he had gained, and would not 
allow himself to be overtaken. 

In short, after a long chase, that lasted several hours, and extended 
to a dozen miles at least, be was the tirst in at the death of the deer, 
being seconded by the lieutenant's gelding, which, actuated by the 
same spirit, bad, without a rider, followed his companion’s example.— 
Peregrine ’Pickle, chap. v. * * 


283.—THE IMAGE-BREAKERS OF THE NETHERLANDS. 1566. 

[John Lothrop Motley, 1814. 

[John Lotiiro'I Motley, the author of one of the most important historical works 
of modem times, “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” is an American by birth, 
though of English extraction on both sides, bis parents being aWe to trace their 
descent from the "Pilgrim Fathers.” He was bom in Mas., U.S.A., April igth, 
1814. Having graduated at Harvard University, he was appointed Secretary to the 
United States Lotion at St. fttersburg. Returning to the States, he occupied him¬ 
self with literary pursuits, contributing largely to the North American Review. In 
1851 he visited Europe, and established himself at Dresden, with a view to writing 
the history of that great struggle by which the Netherlands threw off the Spanish 
yoke. This task he has accomplished in a t^anner that places him among the first 
of modern historians. It appeared in its complete form, in 2 vols., i8fio, and 
has already been translated into the French (tqi Guizot), Dutch, ahd‘German 
languages.] 

A VERY paltry old woman excited the image-breaking of'Antwerp. 
She had for years been accustomed to sit before the door of the chthe- 
dral wittewax tapers and Wafers, earning a scanty subsistence from the 
profits of her fheagre trade, and by the small coins which she some¬ 
times received in charity. Sonje of the rabble began to chaffer with 
this ancient hucksteress. They scoffed at her consecrated wares j they 
bandied with her ribald jests, of which her public position had fur* 
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nished her with a supply; they assured her that the hour had come 
when her idolatrous traffic was to be for ever terminated, wlien she 
and her patroness Mary were to be given over to destruction to¬ 
gether. The old woman, enraged, answered threat with threat, and 
gibe with gibe. Passing from words to deeds, she began to catch 
from the ground every oJiensive missile or weapon which she could 
find, and to lay about her in all directions. Her tormentors detended 
themselves as they could. Having destroyed her whole stock-in-trade, 
they provoked offiers to appear in her defence. The passers-by 
thronged to the scene; the cathedral was soon filled to overfiowing; 
a furious tumult was already in progre.ss. 

Many persons fled in alarm to the Town House, carrying informa¬ 
tion of this outbreak to the magistrates. John Van Immerzeel, Mar¬ 
grave of Antwerp, was then holding communication with the senate, 
and awaiting the arrival of the wardmasters, whom it had at last been 
thought expedient to summon. Upon intelligence of this riot, which 
the militia, if previously mustered, might have prevented, the senate 
determined to proceed to the cathedral in a body, with the hope of 
quelling the mob by the dignity of their presence. The margrave, 
who was‘the high' executive officer of the little comnwnwealtli, 
marqhed down to the cathedral accordingly, attended by the two bur¬ 
gomasters and all the senators. At first their authority, solicitations, 
and personal irfltience, produced a good eftect. Some of those out¬ 
side consented to retire, and the tumult partially subsided witliin. As 
night, however, was fast approaching, ffiany of the mob insisted upon 
remaining for evening service. They were informed thafthere would 
be none that night, and that for once the people could certainly dis¬ 
pense with their vespers. 

Several persons now manifesting an intention of leaving the cathe¬ 
dral, it was suggested to the senators that if they should lead the way, 
the population would follow in their train, and so disperse to their 
homeik. The excellent magistrates took the advice, not caring per¬ 
haps to- fulfil any longer the dangerous but not dignified functions of 
police-officers. Before depaitiog they adopted the precaution of 
closing the doors of the church, leaving a single one open, tliat the 
rabble stui remaining might have an opportunity to depart. It seemed 
not to occur to the senators that the same gate would as conveniently 
afford an entrance for those without as an egress for those within. 
That unlooked-for event happened, however. No soone||;had the 
magistrates retired than the rabble burst through the single ooor which 
had been left open, overpowered the margrave, who, with a few at¬ 
tendants, had remained behind, vainly endeavouring by threats and 
exhortations to appease the tumult, drove him ignominiously from the 
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church, and threw all the other portals wide open. Then the popu¬ 
lace flowed in like an angry sea. The whole of the cathedral was 
at the mercy of the rioters, who were evidently bent on mischief. 
The wardens and treasurers of the church, after a vain attempt to 
secure a few of its most precious possessions, retired. They carried 
the news to the senators, who, accompanied by a few halbcrdmen, 
again ventured to approach the spot It was but foV a moment, how¬ 
ever, for, appalled hy the furious sounds which came from within the 
church, as if invisible forces were preparing a catastrophe which no 
human power could withstand, the magistrates fled precipitately from 
the scene. Fearing that the next attack would be upon the Town 
House, they hastened to concentrate at that point their available 
strength, and left the stately cathedral to its fate. 

And now, as the shadows of night were deepening the perpetual 
twilight of the church, the work of destruction commenced. Instead 
of vespers rose the fierce music of a psalm, yelled by a thousand 
angry voices. It seemed the preconcerted signal for a general attack. 
A band of marauders flew upon the image of the Virgin, dragged it 
forth from its receptacle, plunged daggers into its inanimate body, 
tore off its jewelled and embroidered garments, broSe the w'hole figure 
into a thousand pieces, and scattered the fragments along the floor. 
A wild shout succeeded, ariH then the work, which seemed delegated 
to a comparatively small number of the assembled crflwd, went on 
with incredible celerity. Son^ were armed with axes, some with 
bludgeons, some with sledge-hammers; others brought ladders, pulleys, 
ropes, and levers. Every statue was hurled from its niche, eveiy 
picture torn from the wall, every painted window' shivered to atoms, 
every ancient monument shattered, every sculptured decoration, how¬ 
ever inaccessible in appearance, hurled to the ground. Indefatigably, 
audaciously endowed, as it foemed, vWth preternatural strength and 
nimbleness, these furious iconoclasts clambered up the dizzy heights, 
shrieking and chattering like malignant apes, as they tore cm in 
triumph the slowly-matured fruit of centuries. In a space of time 
wonderfully brief, they had accomplisheef tlieir task. 

A colossal and magnificent g^oup of the Shviour crucified between 
two thieves adorned tlie principal altar. The statue of Christ was 
wrenched from its place with ropes and pulleys, while the malefactors, 
with bitter and blasphemous irony, were left on high, the only repre¬ 
sentatives of the marble ermfd which had been destroyed. A very 
beautiful piece of architecture decorated the choir—the "repository,” 
as it was called, in which the body^f Christ was figuratively enshrined. 
This much-admired work rested upon a single column, but rose, arch 
upon arch, pillar upon pillar, to the height of three hundred feet, till 
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quite lost in the vault above. It was now shattered into a million 
pieces. The statues, images, pictures, ornaments, as they lay upon the 
ground, were broken with sledge-hammers, hewn with axes, trampled, 
tom, and beaten into shreds. A troop of harlots, snatching waxen 
tapers from the altars, stood around the destroyers, and lighted them 
at their work. Nothing escaped their omnivorous rage. I'liey dese¬ 
crated seventy cha'J)els, forced open all the chests of treasurt% covered 
their own squalid attire with the gorgeous robes of the ecclesiastics, 
broke the sacred bread, poured out the sacramental wine into golden 
chalices, quaffing huge draughts to the beggars’ health; burned all 
the splendid missals and manuscripts, and smeared their shoes with 
the sacred oil, with w'hich kings and prelates had been anointed. It 
seemed that each of these malicious creatures must have been endowed 
with the strength of a hundred giants. How else, in the few brief 
hours of a midsummer night, could such a monstrous desecration have 
been accomplished by a troop, which, according to all accounts, was 
not more than one hundred in number. There was a multitude of 
spectators, as upon all such occasions,, but the actual spoilers were 
veiy few. 

The noblest ana richest temple of the Netherlands was a wreck, 
but the fury of tlie spoilers w^as excited, not appeased. Each seizing 
a burning torch, the wliole herd rushed frbin the cathedral, and swept 
howling through the streets. “Long live the beggars!" resounded 
through the sultry midnight air, as thp ravenous pack flew to and fro, 
smiting every image of the Virgin, every crucifix, every sculptured 
sainb every Catholic symbol which they met with upon their path. 
A£L<i>ight long they roamed from one sacred edifice to another, 
thbwrughly destroying as they went. Before morning they had sacked 
thirty churches within the city walls. They entered the monasteries, 
burned their invaluable librariesi destroyed their altars, statues, pictures, 
and, descending into the cellars, broached every cask which they found 
there, pouring out in one great flood ail the ancient wine and ale with 
which those holy men had been wont to solace their retirement from 
generation to generation. They invaded the nunneries, whence the 
occupants, panic-strickert; fled for refuge to the houses of their friends 
and kindrefd. The streets were filled with monks and nuns, running 
this way and that, shrieking and fli^f^ing, to escape the claws of 
these fiendish Calvinists. "The terrt# Was imaginary, for not the least 
remarkable feature in these transatSionsVas, that neither insult nor 
injury was offered to man or wonfin, and that not a farthing’s value 
of the immense amount of property destroyed was appropriated. It 
was a war, not against the living, but against graven images, nor was 
the sentiment which prompted the onslaught in the least commingled 
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with a desire of plunder. The principal citizens of Antwerp, expect¬ 
ing every instant that the storm would be diverted from the ecclesias¬ 
tical edifices to private dwellings, and that robbery, rape, and murder 
would follow sacrilege, remained all night expecting the attack, and 
prepared to defend their hearths, even if the altars were profaned. 
The precaution was needless. It was asserted by the Catholics tliat 
tlie confederates, and other opulent Protestants, had organized this 
company of profligates for the meagre pittance of ten stivers a day. 
On the other hand, it was believed by many that the Catholics had 
themselves plotted the whole outrage in order to bring odium upon 
the Keforraers. Both statements were equally unfounded. The task 
was most thoroughly performed, but it was prompted by a furious 
fanaticism, not by baser motives. 

Two days and nights longer the havoc raged unchecked through all 
the churches of Antwerp and the neighbouring villages. Hardly a 
statue or picture escaped destruction. Yet the rage was directed 
exclusively against stocks and stones. Not a man was wounded nor a 
woman outraged. Prisoners, indeed, who had been languishing hope¬ 
lessly in dungeons were liberated. A monk who had been in the 
prison of die Barefoot Monastery for twelve y&rs, recovered his 
freedom. Art was trampled in the dust, but humanity depbred no 
victims .—Rise of the Dutcl?Republic. 


284.—ORlfilN OF DESERTS. 

[Rossht Mudie, 1777—1842. 

[Robert Mudie was bom in Korfarshiir^ < 777 - In 1802 he was appointed profissor 
of Gaelic and teacher of drawing in the Academy of Inverness. But heateindoned 
the duties of a teacher for literature, and commenced his career with a novel called 
“Glenfcrgus.” He then becami^a reporter ^o the London newspapers; wrote for 
periodicals, and published in rapid succession eighty volumes on natural history and 
other subjects of an instructive or entertaining character. His idiief works are, 
“ITie British Naturalist,” “Feathered Tribes of the British Islands,” “The 
Elements—the Heavens, the Earth, the Air, the Sea,” “Popular Mathematics,” 
“The Seasons,” “Man in his Physical Struciure, Intellectual Faculties,” Jtc., tie. 
Mr. Mudie died in 1842.] 

When once a desert has been formed to the same extettf kil"it exists 
here,*—^and indeed as it may be partially traced, and sometimes is 
very conspicuous along the whole of the lower ground which sepa¬ 
rates the central basin of tJie eastern continent from the countries 
which lie to the south and the east,—when once such a desert has 
been formed, it tends to spread itself, as though it were an ill-condi¬ 
tioned sore upon the earth; and it does this the more readily the more 


* Sahara. 
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extensive it is, and the wanner the climate in which it is situated. 
We may mention without anticipating, that one of the cliief means 
by which the air is cooled is the converting the moisture into vapour, 
and that, generally speaking, this operation is nearly in proportion to 
the heat. This is the reason why the margin of the waters and the 
shade of trees are so cool and refreshing in sultiy w'eather; by their 
cooling tendency fhe trees, to some extent, and the water if it is ex¬ 
tensive, probably to more, perform a part the verj' opposite of that 
which the desert jwrforms—they cool the “air over them, and it 
descends and comes outwards in all directions from them, often a 
delightful and refreshing breeze, which tends to spread fertility. 

The desert, on die other hand, when beaten upon by the heat of 
the sun, especially when that sun is nearly overhead, as is the case on 
Sahara, is intensely hot in consequence of this heat the air over it is 
continually ascending, like the smoke of a furnace, and the air from 
all sides around moves inwards to supply its place; but the air which 
thus moves towards the desert becomes hotter as it approacht's, and 
therefore, instead of letting fall in rain any part of the moisture with 
which it is already charged, it drains the moisture of the surrounding 
parts ; and, as it fs not cooled when over the desert, it lets fall none 
of its moisture, but ascends into the upper regions of the air, and 
there spreads to a great distance, carrying tlie moisture along w'ith it. 
In this way it’ is highly probable that the moisture w'hich the desert 
thus drains from the dry and scatity vqgetation on the deserlward side 
of the mountains of Atlas may descend in stiow upon the summits of 
those mountains, or in rain upon the countries between them and the 
sea. 

This progress can easily be understood to be much more rapid than 
the original conversion of a fertile country into a desert, and hetice we 
find tliat there is not a little 6f its progress which has taken place 
within the period of authentic and not very remote history. On both 
sides of the valley of the Nile, and on every part of the margin of the 
desert, which has been examined with sufficient care, there have been 
found the most conclusive etudence of former fertility and poj)ulation, 
and in many instances abundant population and a high state of the 
arts. These evidences are traceable along the whole line of the desert, 
both in Africa and where it extends into Asia j and in the latter 
quarter of the world, we have whole provinces now entirely unpro¬ 
ductive, aud ruins of magnificent cities, 'S'ell known to history, in the 
progress of being buried in the sand. 

What may have been the cause which converted the first por¬ 
tion of the earth into a desert of sand we have not the means 
of ascertaining i but there is some reason to believe that the tropi- 
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cal character of die year which belongs to all the southern hemisphere, 
with the exception of the smaller islands, which are either of 
volcanic origin or die production of coral insects, has probably 
some connexion with the extent of desert which lies between 
the countries which communicate with one another by the medium, 
of the Mediterranean waters and those which have the tropical 
seasons. We are not yet in possession of all tfie elements; but 
we shall afterwards be able perhaps to show with at least a consider¬ 
able degree of probability, that the circulation of the air and the 
waters freely round the southcni hemisphere in not a very high lati¬ 
tude, and the cutting off' the influence of the cold of the south jiole 
from any connexion with the climate and economy of the middle 
latitudes, which is the result of this circulation, is at least one impor¬ 
tant element in determining why, in the one hemisphere, the seasons 
should be chiefly broken into dry and rainy, while in the other there 
is the regular succession of spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 

In some parts of India we have at least a vague sort of evidence of 
the manner in which a desert might be produced, 'fhe action of 
nature is so powerful in that couiitiy, that if man ceases to practise 
his arts ol* culture for even a very short time, the memorials of him¬ 
self and his works are speedily obliterated. If^the country is so 
situatt>d that the periodicaf rains can reach it, man and his memorials 
are blotted out by the j)ower of vegetation; and the Bamboo jungle, 
rising to the height of sixty fjet in a single year, and bristling with 
spines which are almost as formidable as the bayonets of armies, first 
conceal his dwelling, and then give up the remains of it to the leopard, 
the snake, and the bat. If, however, the rains do not reach the 
txmntry, the change would be of a very difl'erent character: vegetation 
would soon cease, and in brief space large tracts of erewhile fertile 
ground would be turned irrto unproductive deserts. There are many 
of the higher districts of southen) India upon which it would be al¬ 
together impossible to obtain crops, except by means of artificial water¬ 
ing, often from w^lls wliich require to be sunk to tlie depth of two 
hundred or three hundred feet; and w'e have only to suppose a stop 
to the labours of man in sucli a country, iff order to conceive how a 
desert might be begun in it, and this desert, once begun, would extend 
very rapidly. Indeed, from the violence of elemental action, probably 
at a time when the rains of the Monsoons extended more completely 
over India than they do at •present, there are evidences of a very re¬ 
markable decomposition of what has once been the uppermost rock 
in that country. • 

To enter into all the details of evidence, either as to the original 
cause of the great desert itself, or as to the effects which it produces 
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in the general economy of the earth, w'onld, however, require more 
space than we arc able to bestow upon it; and the full understanding 
even of what is known would recjuirc the introduction of principles 
whicli do not, strictly speaking, «)me within the scope of this volume. 
We shall, therefore, only offer one or two further short remarks on 
this very singular region of the world,—a region which, though it 
is most extended and conspicuous in Africa, yet stretches the whole 
way from the extreme west of that continent to the confines of 
Siberia, interrupted otily by mountain chains and the valleys of rivers, 
the last of which it is gradually invading. Indeed, it is easy to see 
how very soon even a large river might be obliterated by the desert; 
because, if the sand once reach die banks, and drift into the channel, 
the water will steal through underneath, and the process of oblitera¬ 
tion will go on much more rapidly that) those who have not thought 
of the subject are aware of. And in those situations when' the river 
flows in a sandy channel, and receives no addition to its waters, we 
have proofs in many places that the evaporation alone is sufficient to 
dry it up; for in Arabia, Persia, and various other countries, the 
greater number of the rivers which rise in the interior mountains, and 
flow for some distance over the plains, are lost in the sand or dried up 
by the heat of the sun acting U[)on its surface. 

There is a peculiar species of vegetation which, as we may so ex¬ 
press it, contends with and resists the desert; this consists chiefly of 
saline plants, but these in time increase the evil. Though their growth 
is exceedingly slow, and they keep their places for long periods of lime, 
yet they at last give way; and, as they decompose, the salts which they 
contain are left on the surface. In the wet season, there is generally 
some rain upon the desert as far as vegetation extends, and this rain 
washes the saline water into the hollows, where it poisons the waters, 
or at all events renders them bitter, whether those waters remain in 
pools at the surface, or sink down into the sand and are procured by 
digging w'ells .—The EMrth, section iv. 


285.—THK STORK. 

[The Rioht Rev. Edwaho Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, 1779—1849. 

[The Rev. Edward Stanley wa.s born in London in 1779. He studied at Cam¬ 
bridge, took holy orderE, and was presented by his feither. Sir John Stanly, in 1805, 
to the living of Aldetley, in Cheshire, the duties of which he fulfilled for the long 
period of thirty-two years. He was maue Bishop of Norwich in 1837. Bishop 
Stanlciy was a geologist, entomologist, botanist, and ornithologist. He was a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and President of the Linnean Society. He contributed articles of 
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natural hi.stoiy to “Blackwood,” and his "Familiar History of Birds” is a much 

valued work, and has pas.sed through many editions. Biihop Stanley died in 1849.] 

So punctual is the arrival and departure of the various migratory birds, 
that to thi.s day the Persians, as well as ancient Arabs, often form their 
almanacks on their movements. Thus, the beginning of the singing 
of the Nightingales was the cornmencement of a festival, welcoming 
the relurn of warm weather; while the coming ofthe Storks was the 
period r.f another, announcing their joy at the departure of Winter. 
The expression, “the Stork in the Heaven," is more applicable than at 
first appears, for even when out of sight, its pathway may be traced 
by the loud and piercing cries, peculiar to those of the New as well as 
of the (Jld World. In America* too Us migrations are equally 
regular, passing its immense periodical journeys at such a prodigioas 
height as to be seldom obsen'ed. It is satisfactory thus to strengthen 
the authority of a Scriptural passage from so distinct a source, though 
amply borne out by ■witnesses in the very country ia which the prophet 
dwelt. 

“ In the middle of April,” says a travcllerf in the Holy Land, 
“while our ship was riding at anchor under Mount Carmel, we .saw 
three flight* of these birds, each of which took ifj) more than three 
hours in passing us, extending itself, at the same time, more than half 
a mile in breadth.” Thef w'ere then leaving Kgypt, and steering 
towards the north-east of Palestine, where it seems, fnftn the account 
of another eye-witness, they abound in the month of May. “Re¬ 
turning from Cana to Nazareth,” he observes, “ I .saw the fields .so 
filled with flocks of Storks, that they apjteared quite white w'ith them; 
and when they rose and hoven^d iti the air, they seemed like clouds. 
The respect paid in former limes to these birds is still .shown ; for the 
Turks, notwithstanding their recklessness in shedding human blood, 
have a more than ordinary regard for<?torks, looking upon them with 
an almost reverential afl'cetion.” 

In the neighbourhood of Smyrna, and indeed throughout the whole 
of the Ottoman ^dominions, wherever the bird abides during his 
summer visits, he is welcomed. They call him their friend and their 
brother, the friend and brother exclusively o# the Moslem race, enter¬ 
taining a belief that wherever the influence of their religion prevailed, 
he would still bear theixv company, and it might seem that these 
sagacious birds are well aware of this predilection’; for singularly 
enough, a recent traveller,]: f^ho met with them in incredible numbers 
in Asia Minor, observed that, although they built on the mosques. 


* Hcarne’s “ Journey in North America.” f Chardin. 

]: Macfarlane's “ Constantinople.” 
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minarets, and Turkish houses, their nests were never erected on a 
Christian roof. In the Turki^ tjuarters they were met in all direc¬ 
tions, strutting about most familiarly, mixing with the ]>eaple in the 
streets, but rarely entering the parts of the town inhabited by the 
Greeks or Armenians, by whom, possibly, they may be occasionally 
disturbed. Nothing can be more interesting than the view of an 
assemblage of their nests. Divided as they always are, into pairs, 
sometimes only the long elastic neck of one of them is to be seen 
peering from its cradle of nestlings, tlie matte standing by on one of 
his long slim legs, and watching with every sign of the closest atlec- 
tiou. While other couples on the adjacent w'alls are fondly entwining 
tlieir pliant necks, and mixing their long bills, the one sometimes bend¬ 
ing her neck over her back, and burj ing her bill in the soft plumage, 
while her companion, clacking his long beak with a peculiar sharp and 
monotonous sound, raises her head and embraces it with .a ipiitering 
delight; while from the holes and crannies of the walls, below the 
Stork s nest, thousands of little blue Turtle-Doves flit in all directions, 
keeping up an incessant cooing by day and night. 

At anpther Mohammedan town, Fez, on the coast of B.irbar}', there 
is a rich hospital, expressly built, and supjxjrted by large fitiids, for the 
sole purpose of assisting and nursing sick Cranes and Storks, and of 
burying them when dead! 'I'his respect arises from a strange belief, 
banded down'" from time iniiiicmorial, that the Storks are hutntin 
beings in that form, men from some,distant islands, who, at certain 
seasons of the year, assume the shape of lliest* birds, that iliey may 
visit Barbary, and return at a fixed lime to their own country, where 
they resume the human form. It has been conjectured that this 
tradition came originally from Egypt, where the Storks are held in 
equal respect, as we shall .see, when wc s])eak of their sacred bird, the 
Ibis. By the Jews, the former was also respected, though for a dif¬ 
ferent reason; they called it Chaseda,—which in Hebrew signifies 
piety or mercy,—from the tendeniess shown by the young to the 
older birds, who, when the latter were feeble or sick, would bring them 
food. 

This affection, however, appears to be mutual, for the parent birds 
have a more than ordinary degree of affection for their young, and 
have been known to perish rather tlian desert them. An attachment 
of this sort once occasioned the death of an old Stork, at the burning 
of the city of Delft, in Holland. When the flames approached her 
nest, situated on a house-top, she exerted herself to the utmost to save 
her young; but finding every effort, useless, she remained and perished 
with them. Besides the Jews, other ancient nations held these birds 
in veneration. A law among the Greeks, obliging children to support 
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their parents, even received its name from a reference to these birds.*t 
By the Romans it was called the pious bird, and was also an emblem 
on the medals of such Roman princes as merited the title of Pius. Of 
their attachment towards each other, we can give another instance, 
which occurred in this country, 

A gentleman had for some years been possessed of- two brown 
Cranes (Ardea pamnia ); one of them at length dietl, and the survivor 
became disconsolate. He was apparently following his companion, 
when his master introduced a large looking-glass into the aviary. The 
bird no sooner beheld his reflected image, than he fancied she for 
whom he mourned had returned to him ; be placed himself close to 
the mirror, plumed his feathers, and showed every sign of happine^. 
The. scheme answered completely: Uie Crane recovered his health 
and spirits, passed almost all liis time before the looking-glass, and 
li\ed many years after, dying at length of an accidental injury .—A 
Familiar History of Birds, pp, 341 -344. 


286.—I()N”S IN'I KUCF.SSION. 

[SlB Noov T.4LFOVRD. I795 - 1854. 

[Mn. Jisriio; TAi.rorno was bwn at Rc.ading, 1795: his father was a brewer, his 
motlirr the daughter of a di‘i^ellting minister. Young Talfounf was sent to a 
dissenting grammar school, where he studied under tile guidancc*of tlie celebrated 
Dr. Valpy. In 1813 he heciime the pupil of Mr. Chitty, and wtis called to the Bar 
in 1821 : lie tnivelled the Western Circuit, and was at the same time law reporter to 
the Times, His power astni orator and his leg-al acumen soon brought him into notice. 
In 18.35 was returned as memlier of parliament for his native town. In his 
representative ca|)acity he introduced the Copyright Act (5 and 6 Y'ict. c. 45, July 
I, 1842). Sir Thomas Talfourd’s most celebrated works are his three tragedies, 
“ Ion,” the “ Athenian Captive,” and “ Glenaie.” The most popular of these was 
“Ion,” which was produced at &jvent Garden Theatre in 1835, with Mr. Macready 
as the hero. Sir 'I'homas maile many other contrilmtions in prose and verse to 
general literature. Of his prose writings, his " Vacation Rambles” abounds with 
graceful passages, and evinces his fine literary culture. In May, 1854, he was in the 
act of addressing the grand jury at Stafibrd, when he was sdaed with a}ioplexy, and 
died within the precincts of the court.] * 

CHARACTERS. 

Adrastcs. Crythes. Ion. 

Adrastus discovered .— Crvthes introducing Ion. 

Cry. The king! • 

Ad. Stranger, I bid thee welcome j 
We' are about to tread the same dark passage. 


* BeKapysieoc vopoc. 
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Tliou almost on the instant. — Is the sword [to Ckythes] 

Of justice sharpen’d, and the headsman ready ? 

Cry. Thou may’st behold them plainly in the court ; 

Even now the solemn soldiers line the ground. 

The steel gleams on the altar, and the slave 
Disrobes himself for duty. 

Ad. (to lots) Dost thou see them ? 

Ion. I do. 

Ad. By Heaven ! he does not change. 

If, even now, thou wilt depart, and leave 
Thy traitorous thoughts unspoken, thou art free. 

/on. I thank thee for thy offer; but I stand 
Before thee tor the lives of thousands, rich 
In all that makes life precioas to the brave; 

Who perish not alone, but in their fall 
Break the far-spreading tendrils that they feed. 

And leave them nurtureless. If thou wilt hear me 
For them, I am content to speak no more. 

Ad. Thou hast thy wish, then. Crythes! till yon dial 
CaSis its thin diadow on the approaching hour, „ 

I hear this gallant traitor. On the instant, 

Come without word, and lead him tc his dcKim. 

Now leaf;e us. 

Cfj. What, alone r 

Ad. Yes, slave, alone : 

He is no assassitj! (Krit Ckythes. 

Tell me who thou an. 

What generous .source owns that heroic blood. 

Which holds its course thus bravely ? What great wars 
Have nursed the courage that can look <»n death— 

Certain and speedy death—with placid eye ? 

Ion. I am a simple youth, who never bore 
The weight of armour—one who may not boast 
Of noble birth, or valour of his ow'n. 

Deem not the powes which nerve me thus to speak 
In thy great presence, and have made my heart. 

Upon the verge of bloody death, as calm. 

As equal in its beatings, as when sleep 
Approach’d me nestling from the sportive toils 
Of thoughtless childhood, and celestial forms 
Began to glimmer through the deepening shadows 
Of soft oblivion—to belong to‘‘me! 

These are the strengtlis of Heaven; to thee they speak. 
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Bid thee to hearken to thy people’s cxy. 

Or warn thee that thy hour must shortly come! 

Ad. 1 know it must ■, so may’st thou spare thy warnings. 

The envious gods in me have doom’d a race. 

Whose glories stream from the same cloud-girt founts. 

Whence their own dawn upon the infant world 5 
And I shall sit on my ancestral throne • 

To meet their vengeance j but till then I rule 
As I have ever rulect and thou wilt feel. 

Ion. I will not further urge thy safety to thee; 

It may be, as thou say’st, too late; nor seek 
To make thee tremble at the gathering curse 
Which shall burst forth in mockery at thy fall; 

But thou art gifted with a nobltT sense— 

I know thou art my sovereign !—sense of pain 
Endured by myriad Argives, in whose souls, 

And in whose fathers’ souls, thou and thy fathers 
Have kept their cherish’d state ; whose heartstrings, still 
The living fibres of thy rooted power, 

Quiver jk’ith agonies tliy crimes have drawn 
From Heavenly justice on them. 

Ad. How ! my cflmes ? 

Ion. Yes; ’tis the eternal law, that where guilt 1 % 

Sorrow shall answer it; and thou hast not 
A poor man’s privilege to b&r alone. 

Or in the narrow circle of his kinsmen, 

The penalties of evil; for in thine, 

A nation’s fate lies circled. King Adrastiis ! 

Steel'd as thy heart is with the usages 
Of pomp and power, a fcwv short summers since 
Thou wert a child, and canst not be relentless. 

Oh, if maternal love embraced thee then. 

Think of the mothers who with eyes unwet 

Glare o’er their perishing children ; hast thou shared 

The glow of a first friendship, which is h#rn 

’Midst the rude sports of boyhood, think of, youth 

Smitten amidst its playthings;—let the spirit 

Of thy own innocent childhood whisper pity !— Ion; a Tragedy. 
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487.—ON SELF-DENIAL. 

[Bishop Bsveridoe, 1637 — 1708. 

[T HE Rev. William Bevebiboe was born at Barrow, in Leicestershire, 1637. At the 
age of eighteen he wrote a treatise on the excellence and use of the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, ami Samaritan tongues, with a Syriac grammar. He was ordained 
in 1661, and was successively Vicar of Ealing, in Middlesex, and Rector of St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill. flis (lieiy and energy as a parish priest obtained for him the 
name of the Restorer and Reviver of primitive piety. He was made Prebendary of 
St. Paul’.s—then Archdtaam of Colchester—and afterwards Prebc. dary of Canter¬ 
bury. In 1704 he was promoted to the see of St. Asaph, where he was equally dis¬ 
tinguished hv his apostolic virtues. His works arc very numerous j his “ Private 
Thoughts on Religion ” is well known. Bishop Beveridge died at Westminster in 
170s.] 

Christ hath said in plain terms, "If any man will aime after me, 
let him deny himself;” implying, that he that doth not deny himself 
cannot go after him. 

But besides that, there is an impossibility in the thing itself, that 
any one should be a true Chri.stian or go after Chri.st, and not deny 
himself, as may be easily perceived, if we will but consider what true 
Christianity requires of us, and what it is to be a real Christian. A 
true Christian, we know, is one that lives by faith and not by sight; 
that “ looks not at the things which are sqvn, but at those ihitigs w'hich 
are not seen that believes whatsoever Christ hath said, trusteth on 
whatsoever he hath promised, and obeycth whatsoever he hath com¬ 
manded ; that receivelh Christ as hte only Priest to make atonement 
for hint, as his only Prophet to instruct, and as his only Lord and 
Master to rule and govern hitn. In.a word, a Christian is one that 
gives up himself and all he haUi to Christ, who gave himself and all 
he hath to him; and, therefore the very notion of true Christianity 
implies and supposes the detyal of ouyselves, without which it is as 
impossible for a man to be a Christian, as it is for a subject to' be 
rebellious and loyal to his prince at the same time; and therefore it is 
absolutely necessary that we go out of ourselves before we can go to 
him. We must strip ourselves of our very selves bejfore we can put 
on Christ; for Christ hjmself hath told us, that “ no man can serve 
two masters; for either he will hate the one and love the other, or else 
he will hold to the one and despise the other. We cannot serve both 
"God and Mammon,” Christ and ourselves too; so that we must 
either deny ourselves to go after Christ, ,fjr else deny Christ to go after 
ourselves, so as to mind our own selfish ends and designs in the 
world. 

And verily it is a hard case if 'we cannot deny ourselves for him, 
who so far denied himself for us, as to lay down his own life to redeem 
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ours. He who W'as equal to Grod himself, yea, who himself was the 
true God, so far denied himself as to beconie man, yea, “ a man of 
sorrows and acquain^d with griefs,” for us j and cannot we deny our¬ 
selves so much as a fancy, a conceit, a sin, or lust, for him ? How then 
can we expect that he. should own us for his friends, his servants, or 
discijrles ? No, he will never do it. Neither can w^ in reason expect 
that he should give himself and all the merits of his death and passion 
unto us, so long as we think much to give ourselves to him, or to deny 
ourselves for him. And theret'orc if we desire to be made partakers of 
all those glorious things that lie hath jmrcha.sed with his own most 
precious blood for the sons of men, let us begin here—indulge our 
fle.sh no longer, but deny ourselves whatsoever God hath been pleased 
to forbid. And for this end, let us endeavour each day more and more 
to live above ourselves, above the temper of our bodies, and above the 
allumments of the world : live as those who believe and profess that 
they are none of their own, but Christ’s—his by creation ; it was he 
that made us—his by preservation j it is he that maintains ns—and his 
by redi'mption ; it is he that hath purchased and redeemed us with his 
own blood. ^ And therefore let us deny ourselves fqr the tiituee to our 
veiy selves, whose we are not, and devote ourselves to him, whose 
alone we are. By this we tjiall manifest ourselves to be Christ’s dis¬ 
ciples indwd, especially if we do not only deny ourseIv(», but also take 
up our cross and follow him. 

There is .still another thing behind wherein we must deny ourselves, 
if we desire to go after Christ; and that i.s, we must deny and 
renounce all our self-righteousness, and all hopes and confidences from 
ourselves and from what we have done; which I look uj)on as a very 
great piece of .self-denial; for naturally we are all prone to .sacrifice to 
our own nets, to burn imx;nijp to our own drags, to boast of our own 
good works, and to pride ourselves with the conceit of our own 
righteousness. Though we be never so sinful, we would not be 
thought to be so, but would very fain be accounted righteous, not only 
by men, but by God himself, for .soraetliing or other which ourselves 
do; though, when all comes to all, we know not what that should be; 
but howsoever, the pride of our hearts is such, that we are loth to go out 
of ourselves to look for righteousness, or to be beholden to another for it. 

And this is the reason that justification by faith in Christ hath had 
so many adversaries in the w^rld; mankind in general being so much 
in love with themselves, and doting upon what themselves do, that 
they cannot endure to renounce and vilify their own obedience and 
good works, so much as to think flhat they stand in need of any other 
; righteousness besides tlieir own; as if their own righteousness was so 
perfect, that God himself could' find no fault with it, nor make any 
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exceptions against it, but must needs acknowledge them to be just and 
righteous persons for it. Whereas, alas ! there is not the best action 
that ever a mere mortal did, but if examined by tlie strict rules of 
justice, it is far from being good; yea, so far, that God himself may 
justly pronounce it evil, and by consequence condemn the person that 
did it for doing of it. And therefore I cannot but wonder what it is 
that any man doti or can do, for which he can in reason expect to be 
ju-stified before God ; our very righteousness being, as the prophet tells 
us, but as “ filthy rags,” and our most holy peHbrmances fraught with 
sin and imperfection, and therefore so far from justifying us, that we 
may justly be condemned fof them j but this mankind doth not love 
to hear of, the pride of our hearts being such, that by all means we 
must have something in ourselves whereof to glory Itcfore God him¬ 
self. But woe be to that person who hath no other righteousness but 
his own, wherein to appear before the Judge of the whole world, for 
howsoever specious his actions may seem to men, they will be adjudged 
sins before the eternal God. 

He therefore that would come to Christ, although he must labour 
after rigjiteousness to the utmost of his power, yet w'hen he hath done 
all, he must renounce it, and look upon himself as an unprofitable ser¬ 
vant ; for Christ “ came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance;” that,is, be came not to calf such persons as think they 
have righteoiiine.ss enough of their own to serve their turns, for such 
persons think they have no need of Iv’m, and therefore it would be in 
vain to call them ; but he calls sinners, that is, such as may perhajw be 
as righteous as the other; but they do not think themselves to be so, 
but look upon themselves as undone for ever, unless they have some¬ 
thing else to trust to than their own good works and obedience to the 
moral law. Such persons therefore Christ came to call; and if they 
come to him, they cannot but Hnd rest and righteousness in him. And 
if any of us desire to go after Christ so as to be his disciples, we must 
be sure to look upon ourselves as sinners, as deserving nothing but 
wrath and vengeance for .whatsoever we have done. We must 
renounce all our own righteousness, and be so far from depending 
upon it, as to think thaf we have none to depend upon, for so really 
we have not. And when we have laid aside all thoughts of our own 
righteousness, as to the matter of our justification before God, then, 
and not till then, shall we be rightly qualified to embrace another's, 
even that righteousness which is by faith in Christ. Thus St. Paul, 
though he had as much, yea, more reason to trust in the flesh or in 
himself than others, for himself sai^ that “ touching the righteousness 
which s of the law,” he was blameless ; yet, saith he, “ What things 
were gain to me, those I counted loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and 
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] count all things but Joss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesas iny Lord; for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, 
and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ, and be found in 
him j not having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but 
tliat which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is 
of God by faith,” Phil. iii. 7 —9. Thus therefore it is tliat all those 
must do who desire to be, as St. Paul was, real* disciples of Jesus 
Christ; as we must forsake our sins, so we must renounce our righteous¬ 
ness too. It is true, this is a great and difficult part of self-denial, 
thus to deny ourselves all that pride, pleasure, and confidence which 
we used to take in the thoughts of our oifn righteousness and obedience 
to the law of God; but we must remember, that the first thing which 
our Saviour enjoins those that come after him, is to deny themselves.— 
Private Thoughts on a Christian Life, part ii. 


288.—MACBETH. 

[Augustus W. von Schi.ecjei, 1767—1845. 

[Augustus JWiMJAM von SriiuECEL was born at Hanover,^Septembcr J 1767. Hu 
was thr son of John Adolph von Schlegel, a native of Saxony, and descended from 
a noble family. He was the brother of the no less distinguished Frederick von 
Schlegel. He was educated jlartly at home and jrartly at*the grammar school at 
I lanovcr, where he displayed a great talent for the ac(|uisitiom of languages, and 
learned not only Greek and Ijttin, but English and French. He then protxeded to 
the University of Gottingen, whertu he studied philology. While at the university 
•he formed an intimate friendship for Heync, for whtrse “Virgil” in 1788 he completed 
an index. He also became acquainted with Michaelis and Burger, to whose “Akademie 
der schdnen Redekunste” he contributed his “ Ariadne ” and an Essay on Dante. 
Schlegel combined his own studies with tuition, undertaking the private instruction 
of a rich young Englishman, and at the close of his University career, accepting the 
|)ost of tutor to the son of Herr Muilmann, the celebrated banker of Amsterdam. 
On his return to Germany, he ♦as elected professor in the University of Jena. Here 
he became aetjuainted with Schiller and Gwthc, and shortly afterwards commenced his 
translations of Shakspeare. In 1805 he Ixxaine acquainted with Madame de Sta#l, 
who was then visiting Berlin. She selected Schlegel to direct her studies in German, 
and confided to his charge the education of her children. He accompanied her in 
her travels through Italy, and finally made *his abode at Coppet, on the Lake of 
Geneva, her paternal seat. On the death of his patroness, he accepted a Professor’s 
Chair at Bonn, where he died 1845. ^^e brothers Schlegel were the founders of 
the Modern Romantic School of German literature. Reckoning both his separate 
publications and contributions to ]>eriodicais, his printed works amount in numlier 
to 126. He is best known to the English public by his lectures on Dramatic Art 
•and Literature.] • 

Of Macbeth. I have already spoken .once in passing, and who could 
exhaust the praises of this subjjme work. Since The Eumenides of 
iEschylus, nothing so grand and terrible has ever been written. The 
witches are not, it is true, divine Eumenides, and are not intended to 
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be ; they are ignoble and vulgar instruments of hell. A German poet, 
therefore, very ill understood their meaning, when he transformed 
them into mongrel beings, a mixture of fates, furies, and enchantresses, 
and clothed them with tragic dignity. Let no man venture to lay 
hand on Shakspeare’s works thinking to improve anything essentia]: 
he will be sure to punish himself. The bad is radically odious, and to 
endeavour in any mannar to ennoble it, is to violate the laws of pro¬ 
priety. Hence, in my opinion, Dante, and even Tasso, have been 
much more successful in their portraiture of demons than Milton. 
Whether the age of Shakspeare still believed in ghosts and witches, is 
a matter of perfect inditterenle for the justitication of the use which 
in Hamlet and Macheth he has made of pre-existing traditions. No 
superstition can be widely diifused without having a hnindation in 
human nature : on this the poet builds ■, he calls up from their hidden 
.-ibysses that dread of the unknown, that jrresage of a dark side of 
nature, and a world of spirits, w'hich philosophy now imagines it has 
altogether exploded. In this manner he is in some degree both the 
portrayer and the philosopher of superstition ; that is, not the jdiiloso- 
pher who denies and turns it into ridicule, but, what is still more. 
ditKcult, who distinctly exhibits its origin in apparently irrational and 
yet natural opinions. But when he ventures to make arbitrary changes 
in these popular tyaditious, he altogether forteitshis right to them, and 
merely holds up his own idle fancies to our ridicule. Shakspeare’s 
picture of the witches is truly magical in the short scenes where they 
enter, he has created for them a peculiar language, which, although 
composed of the usual elements, still seems to be a collection of formula; 
of incantation. The sound of the words, the accumulation of rhymes, 
and the rhythmus of the verse, form, as it were, the hollow music of 
a dreary witch-dance. He has been abused for using the names of 
disgusting objects; but he who faiicies the kettle of the witches can be 
made eftective with agreeable aromatics, is as wise as those who desire 
that hell should sincerely and honestly give good advice. These 
repulsive things, from which the imagination shrinks, are here emblems 
ot the hostile powers which operate in nature; and the repugnance 
of our senses is outweighed by the mental horror. With one another 
the witches discourse like women of the very lowest class j for this 
was the class to which witches were ordinarily supposed to belong: 
when, however, they address Macbeth they assume a loftier tone: 
their predictions, which they either themselves pronounce, or allow 
their apparitions to deliver, have all the obscure brevity, the majestic 
solemnity of oracles. n 

We here see that the witches are merely instruments j they are 
governed by an invisible spirit, or the operation of such great and 
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dreadful events would be above their sphere. With what intent 
did Shakspeare assign the same place to them in his play, which they 
occupy iu the history of Macbeth as related in the old chronicles ? A 
monstrous crime is committed : Duncan, a venerable old man, and 
the best of kings, is, in defenceless sleep, under the hosjiitable roof, 
murdered by his subject, whom he has loaded with honours and 
rewards. Natural motives alone seem inadelpiate, or the perpetrator 
must have been ])ortrayed as a hardened viflain. Shakspeare wished 
to exhibit a more sublime picture : an ambitious but noblfe hero, yield¬ 
ing to a deep-laid hellish temptation ; and in whom all the crimes to 
which, iu order to secure the fruits of hi.? first crime, he is impelled by 
necessity, cannot altogether eradicate the stamp of native heroism. He 
has tlierefore given a threefold division to the guilt of that crime. 
The first idea comes from that being whose whole activity is guided by 
a lust of wickedness. The weird sistdrs .surprise Macbeth in the 
moment of intoxication of victory, when his love of glory has been 
gratified; they cheat his eyes by exhibiting to him as the work of fate 
what in reality can only be accomplished by his own deed, and gain 
credence for all their words by the immediate fulfilment of the first 
prediction.* The opportunity of murdering the King immediately 
offers; the wife of Macbeth conjures him not to let it slip; she urges 
him oti with a fiery eloquence, which has at conimand all those sophisms 
that serve to throw a false splendour over crime. Little more than 
the mere execution falls to the iliare of Macbeth ; he is driven into it, 
as it were, in a tumult of fascination. Repentance immediately follow.s, 
nay, even precedes the deed, and the stings of conscience leave him 
rest neither night nor day. But he is now fairly entangled in the 
snares of hell; truly frightful is it to behold that same Macbeth, who 
once as a warrior could spurn at death, now that he dreads the prospect 
of the life to come,* clingfng with growing anxiety to his earthly 
existence the more mi.serable it becomes, and pitilessly removing out of 
the way whatever to his dark and suspicious mind seems to threaten 
danger. However much we may abhoj his actions, we cannot alto¬ 
gether refuse to compassionate the state of his mind; we lament the 
ruin of so many noble qualities, and even ill his last defence we are 
compelled to admire the straggle of a brave will with a cowardly con¬ 
science. We might believe that we witness in this tragedy the over¬ 
ruling destiny of the ancients represented in perfect accordance with 
their ideas : the whole originates in a supernatural influence, to whicli 
the subsequent events seem inevitably linked. Moreover, we even 
find here the same ambiguous oraales which, by their literal fulfilment. 


* We’d jump the life to come. 
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deceive those who confide in them. Yet it may be easily shown that 
the poet has, in his work, displayed more enlightened views. He 
wishes to show that the conflict of good and evil in this world can 
only take place by the permission of Providence, which converts the 
curse that individual mortals draw down on their heads into a blessing 
to others. An accurate scale is followed in the retaliation. Lady 
Macbeth, who of all the human participators in the king’s murder is 
the most guilty, is thrown by the terrors of her conscience into a state 
of incurable bodily and mental disease; she dies, unlamcnted by her 
husband, with all the symptoms of reprobation. Macbeth is still found 
worthy to die the death of a hero on the field of battle. The noble 
Macduff is allowed the satisfaction of saving his country by punishing 
with his own hand the tyrant who had murdered his wife and children. 
Banqno, by an early death, atones for the ambitious curiosity 
which prompted the w'ish to know his glorious descendants, as he 
thereby has roused Maclteth’s jealousy j but he preserved his mind pure 
from the evil suggestions of the witches: his name is blessed in his 
race, destined to enjoy for a long succession of ages that ro}'al dignity 
which Macbeth could only hold for his own life. In the progress of 
the action, tliis piece is altogether the reverse of Hamlet: it strides for¬ 
ward w'ith amazing rapidity, from the first catastrophe (for Duncan's 
murder may be called a catastrophe) to the la.st. " Thought, and done!" 
is the general'motto 5 for, as Macbeth says. 

The flighty purpose n ver is o’ertook. 

Unless the deed go with it. 

In every feature we see an energetic heroic age, in the hardy Korth 
which steels every nerve. The precise duration of the .action cannot 
be ascertained,—^years perhaps, according to the story ; but we know 
that to the imagination the mo.st crowded time appears always the 
shorte.st. Here we can hardly conceive how so very much could ever 
have been compressed into so narrow a space; not merely external 
events,—the very inmost recesses in the minds of the dramatic perso¬ 
nages are laid open to us ft is as if the drags were taken from the 
wheels of time, and they roll along without interruption in their de¬ 
scent. Nothing can equal this picture in its power to excite terror. 
We need only allude to the circumstances attending the murder of 
Duncan, the dagger that hovers before the eyes of Macbeth, the vision 
of Banquo at the feast, the madness of Lady Macbeth; what can 
possibly be said on the subject that will not rather weaken the impres¬ 
sion they naturally leave t Such scenes stand alone, and are to be 
found only in this poet; otherwise the tragic muse might exchange her 
mask for the head of Medusa.—Lectures m Dramatic Art and Literature, 
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2R9.—THE MINISTER’S “PLACING.” 

[John Gait, 1779—1839. 

[John Gait was bom at Irvine, in AjTshire, May 2, 1779. He wa.s educated partly 
at home, partly at the grammar school of Irvine, and at Greenock, He was en¬ 
gaged tor a short time in mercantile pursuits, and afterwards entered himself at 
Lincoln’s Inn with the view of being called to the bar; he did not, however, pursue 
his study of the law. Galt is known chiefly hy his Scotch novels, “ The Ayrshire 
I-egatecs,” which first a|>|>carcd in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” the “ Annals of the 
Parish,” iuid the " Entail.” These works give a view of society in the west of Scot¬ 
land as it existed in the last century and the commencement of the present one. 
Galt was the author also of the “ Life and Administration of Wolsey,” “ Voyages and 
Travels,” “ Sir Andrew Wylie,” “ Laurie Todd,” " The Provost,” “ The Steamboat,” 
“ The Wandering Jew,” “The Earthquake,” &c., and numerous contributions to 
periodical literature. Galt died on the 1 ith of April, 1839, at Greenock.] 

Annah 0/ the Year —1760. 

FntsT of the placing.—It was a great affair; for I was put in by the 
patron, and the people knew nothing whatsoever of me; and their 
hearts were stirred into strife on the occasion, and they did all that lay 
within tlfb compass of their power to keep m? out, insomuch that 
tliere was obliged to be a guard of soldiers to protect the Presbytery; 
and it was a thing that nfade my heart grieve when I heard the drum 
beating and the fife playing as we were going tff the kirk. The 
people were really mad an^ vicious, and flung dirt upon us as we 
passed, and reviled us all, and held out the finger of scorn at me; but 
I endured it with a resigned spirit, compas.sionating tlteir wilfulness 
and blindness. Poor old Mr. Kilfuddy of the Braehill got such a 
dash of glar on the side of his face that his eye was almost extinguished. 

When we got to the kirk door it was found to be nailed up, so as 
by no possibility to be opehed. Thfc sergeant of the soldiers wanted 
to break it, but I was afraid that the heritors would grudge and com¬ 
plain of the expense of a new door, and I supplicated him to let it be 
as it was; we were therefore obligated to go in by a window, and the 
crowd followed us in the most unreverent manner, making the Lord’s 
house like an inn on a fair day, with Iheir grievous gelly-hooing. 
During the time of the psalm and the sermon, they behaved them¬ 
selves better, but when the induction came on, their clamour was 
dreadful; and Thomas Thorl the weaver, a pious zealot in that time, 
he got up and protested, Ad said, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he 
that entereth not by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up 
some other way, the same is a tliief and a robber.” And I thought I 
would have a hard time of it with such an outstrapolous people. Mr. 
Given, that was then the minister of Lugton, was a jocoose man, and 
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would have his joke even at a solemnity. When the laying of the 
hands upon me was a-doing, he rould nut get near enough to put on 
his, but he stretched out his staff' and touched my head, and said, to 
tlie great diversion of the rest, “ This will do well enough, timber to 
timber j ” but it was an unfriendly spying of Mr. Given, considering 
the time and the place and the temper of my people. 

After the ceretnohy we then got out at the window, and it was a 
heavy day to me j but we went to the manse, and there we bad an 
excellent dinner, which Mrs. Walls, of the newdun of Irville, prepared 
at my request, and sent her chaise-driver to sc:rve, for he was likewise 
her waiter, she having then but one chaise, and that not often called 
for. 

But although my people received me in this unruly manner, 1 was 
resolved to cultivate civility among them, and therefore, the very next 
morning I began a round of visitations; but oh! it was a steep brae 
that 1 had to climb, and it needed a stout heart, for I found the doors 
in some places barred against me; in others, the bairns, when they 
.saw me coming, ran crying to their mothers, “Here's the feckless 
Mess-John I ” and then, when I went into the houses, their parents 
wouldna aSik me to sit down, but with a scornful way, said, “ Honest 
man, what's your pleasure here ? ” Nevertheless, I walked about from 
door to door like,a dejected beggar, till I got' the almous deed of a civil 
reception—and .who would have thought it f-r-from no less a person 
than the same Thomas Thorl, that was so bitter against me in the kirk 
on the foregoing day. 

Thomas was standing at the door with his green duffle apron, and 
his red Kilmarnock nightca|)—I mind him as well as if it was but 
yesterday—and he had seen me going from house to house, and in 
what manner I was rejected, and his bowels were moved, and he said 
to me in a kind manner, “ Cohk; in. Sir, ‘and ease yersel’; this will 
never do, Ute clergy are God’s gorbics, and for their Master’s sake it 
behoves us to respect them. There was no one in the whole parisli 
mair against you than mysel’; but this early visitation is a symptom of 
grace that I couldna have expdetit from a bird out the nest of patron¬ 
age.” I thanked Thomas, and went in with him, and we had some 
solid cx)nversation together, and I told him that it was not so much the 
pastor’s duty to feed the flock, as to herd them well j and that although 
there might be some abler with the head than me, there wasna a he 
within the bounds of Scotland more willing to watch the fold by night 
ot by day. And Thomas said he bad not heard a mair sound observe 
for some time, and that if I held tp that doctrine in the poopit, it 
wouidna be lang till 1 would work a change. “ 1 was mindit,” quoth 
he, “ never to set my foot within the kirk door while you were there j 
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but to testify and no to condemn without a trial. I’ll be there next 
Lord's day, and egg my neighbours to be likewise, so ye'll no have to 
preach just to the bare walls and the laird's femily .”—Annals of the 
Parish, chapter i. 


290.—PLAGUE IN ATHENS AND DEATH OF PERICLES. 

[Tiik Right Rkv. Connop TiiimwALL, Bishop of St. David’s, 1797. 
[The Right Rev. Connop Thibi.wali, was born at Stepney, Middlesex, February 11, 
1797. ilc was educated at the Charterhouse, and Trinity College, Cambridge, of 
which he became a Fellow, lie was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1825; 
but three years after he took holy orders and became Rector of Kirby Underdale, 
Yorkshire, lie was Tutor of Trinity College in 1815; Craven Scholar and Beil’s 
Scholar; and Examiner for the Classical Tripos from 1828 to 1834, In 1840 he 
was mailc Bishop of St. David’s. Bishop Thirlwall is known as a writer by his 
“ History of Greece,” published originally in Lardner's “Cabinet Cydopsedia” and 
since in a larger form. In conjunction with the late Archdeacon Hare, he translated 
Niebuhr’s "iloinan History,” and he was one of the editors of the “Cambridge 
Philological Museum.”] 

Tub general aspect of the city was perhaps more hideous and frightful 
than that* of modern cities aillicted by a like c^amity. Thucydides 
does not mention any precautions taken by public autliority to prevent 
the s])reading of the inflection. And though ifuch precautions are 
always jmrlially eluded, their entire absence must havtpcost many lives, 
as well as have filled the city with horrible spectacles. Not only the 
streets and public places, hut tlie sauctuitries which had been occupied 
lor shelter, were strewed with corpses 5 which when, as frequently 
happened, no friendly hand could be found to burn them, seem to 
have been suffered to lie. And it was observed that neither dogs, nor 
carrion birds, would touch tlicni, and tliat the latter were not to be 
seen in the city so long as the jfestilence lasted. Another consequence 
of this neglect was, that acts of violence were frequently committed 
by tlte relatives of the deceased, who had not the nt^ns of paying 
them the last offices of piety. The funeral pile which had been raised 
for one was pre-occupied by the friends ?)f another j or a strange corpse 
would be thrown upon a pile already burning. But stUl more dread¬ 
ful was the sight of the living suflFerers, who goaded by their inward 
fever and quenchless thirst, rushed naked out of their dwellings in 
search of water, less that they might drink than that they might 
plunge into it, and thus relteve themselves from both their torments at 
once. Hence the wells and cisterns were always surrounded by a 
crowd of wretches, struggling, qr dying, or dead. 

The moral consequences of the plague of Athens were in many 
respects similar to those which have been always witnessed on such 
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occasions, and which have been so vividly described by Boccaccio, 
Manzoni, and De Foe. The passions of men were freed from the 
usual restraints of law, custom, and conscience, and their characters 
unfolded without reserve or disguise. The urgency of the common 
danger, as it seemed to interrupt all prospects of honourable industry 
and ambition, and to reduce the whole value of life to the enjoyment 
of the passing hour,'bperated as an assurance of impunity to encourage 
the perpetration of evety crime. But at Athens, when the sanctions 
of human laws had lost their terrors, there wero no restraints, for the 
multitude at least, sufficient to supply their place. The moral influence 
of a religion, which regarded the gods only as the dispensers of tem¬ 
poral good and evil, was universally relaxed by the calamity which fell 
indiscriminately upon the best and the worst.* There seems to have 
been as little of the spirit of benevolence among individuals, as of 
parental solicitude on the part of the state. The only exceptions to 
the general all-engrossing selfishness which arc mentioned by Thucy¬ 
dides, were some persons of extraordinary generosity, who—as he says, 
from a sense of honour—^ventured their lives to attend upon their sick 
friends. A striking contrast to the sublime charity, which has made 
the plagues of Milail and of Marseilles bright s}>ots in the history of 
religion and humanity. 

But this third ‘year of the war was marked by an event more im¬ 
portant to Athens and to Greece. In the middle of it,t Pericles was 
carried off by a lingering illness, which was perhaps connected with 
the epidemic, but seems not to have exhibited any of its violent symp¬ 
toms. Possibly the pestilence only .struck him by depriving him of 
his two legitimate sons, his sister, and many of his most valued rela¬ 
tives and friends. His eldest son Xanthippus was a worthless and un- 
dutiful youth, who, discontented with his father because he refused to 
supply his extravagance, assailed him with ridicule and calumny. His 
death was little, to be regretted; but when it was followed by that of 
his more hopeful brother Paralus, the father’s firmness, which had 
supported him under his other 'Josses, gave way, and as he placed the 


• Cantacuzenus (u.s.) exhibits only the reverse—a general increase of piety and virtue. 
Yet it seems from the last words of his description (s> tt&vv ivUtTOQ tZ^e, cot 
i$tfariiTu( yj/vxv*') rltat, if he had thought proper, he could have told of some 
exeaptions. '■ 

flVo years and a half after the commencement of the war (Thuc. ii. 65), near the 
end of S^tember or the bt^inning of October, 429. He was therefore no doubt 
living at the time of the imprudent counsel taken in the af&ir of Nicias the Cretan, 
though he may have been too ill to attend to public business. He survived the foil of 
Potidsea eight or nine months. 
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funeral wreath on the lifeless head, he sobbed aloud, and melted into 
tears. He had still indeed one son remaining, Aspasia’s child j but he 
was excluded, by the law which Pericles himself had proposed, from 
the privileges of an Athenian citizen, and therefore could not represent 
his father’s house. Seeing therefore his name and race threatened with 
extinction—a thought of intolerable bitterness to a Greek—he peti¬ 
tioned the people to interpose its power. Plutarch Says that he wished 
to repeal his own law; this was at least unnecessary ; and the people 
conferred an honour afi well as a privilege when it legitimated his 
natural son, permitting him to be enrolled in bis father’s phratry, and 
to take the name of Pericles. It proved a calamitous boon. 

Pericles seems to have died with philosophical composure. He 
allowed the women who attended him to hang a cliarra round his 
neck 5 but lie showed it with quiet playfulness to a friend, as a sign to 
what a pass his disorder had brought him, when he could submit to 
such trifling. When he was near his end and apparently insensible, 
his friends, gathered round his bed, relieved tljcir sorrow by recalling 
the remembrance of his military exploits, and of the trophies which 
he had raised. He interrupted them, and observed, that they had 
omitted tlje most glorious praise which he could elaim*^ “ Other 
generals had been as fortunate ; but he had never caused an Athenian 
to put on mourning.”* A singular ground of satisfaction, notwith¬ 
standing the caution which marked his military career,«f he had been 
conscious of having involved his country in the bloodiest war it had 
ever waged. His death was J loss which Athens could not repair^ 
Many were eager to step into his place j but there was no man able to 
fill it; and the fragments of his power were snatched up by unworthy 
hands. He died, when the caution on which he valued himself was 
more than ever needed to guard Athens from fatal errors; and when 
the humanity which breathes through his dying boast, might have 
saved her from her deepest disgrace .—History of Greece, vol. iii., 

cba2>. XX. 


*91.—POWERS OF THE AIR* AND THE SEA. 

[Matthew F. Maury, A.R.N., i8o6. 

[Matthew F. Mauhy, astronomer and hydrognipher, was bom at Spottsylvania, 
Virginia, January 14, igo6. , He is the son of Richard Maury, Esq. His parents 

-i- 

• Plut Per. 38. The interpretation which Plutarch puts upon these words,—as if 
they referred to the moderation with which he treated his political opponents—is a 
sign of surprising forgetfulness or inattention; since he records a fovourite saying of 
Pericles, which clearly ascertains the meaning of his last words. He used to tell the 
Athenians, that as for as depended on him, as thdl general, they should be immortal. 
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removed to Tennesaee when he was three or four years old. In i8j<| Matthew 
entered the American navy, and was appointed a midshipman of the Brandyirine, 
He joined the ftnemirs sloop in the Pacific, and in her circumnavigated the globe, 
commencing his work on navigation while on board her. After his promotion to 
the rank of Lieutenant, he was appointed Astronomer to the South fea Exploring 
Expedition, under Commander A. Catesby Jones,. o(( whose retirement from the 
command of the expedition Mr. Maury withdrew iro^tiUt also, and was put in charge 
of the depot of charts and instruments, which serv(;&|n a nucleus fur the National 
Observatoiy and Hj'drographic Office of the Unite^plates, of which he was made 
superintendent. In 1854 Mr. Maury visited Englrafl, and excited attention by his 
im|uiry into the ocean currents, local winds, Stc. In illpstration of these subjects he 
published his “ Physical Geogniphy of the Sea” (with charts and diagrams) which 
has been translated into several languages. The King of Prussia and the Emperor of 
Austria presented him with gold raeilals in acknowledgment of his useful labours. 
On the outbreak of the Civil War Captain Maury threw up his appointments and 
joined the Confederates—loyally and ably advocating their cause in the English 
press.] 

We have already said that the atmosphere forms a spherical shell, sue. 
roundiug the earth to a depth which is unknown to us, by reason of 
its growing tenuity, as it is released from the pressure of its own super¬ 
incumbent mass. Its upper surface cannot Ire nearer to us than 
fifty, and can scarcely be more remote than five hundred miles. It 
surroundsMS on all sides, yet we see it not j it presses on us with a load 
of fifteen pounds on every square inch of surface of our bodies, or 
from seventy to ont hundred tons on us in all, yet we do not so much 
as feel its weight. Softer than the finest down, more impalpable tlian 
the finest gossamer, it leaves the cobweb undisturbed, and .scarcely stirs 
the lightest flower that feeds on the dew it supplies ; yet it bears the 
fleets of nations on its wings around the world, and crushes the most 
refractory substances with its weight. When in motion, its force is 
sufficient to level witli the earth the most stately forests and stable 
buildings, to raise the waters of the ocean into ridges like mountains, 
and dash the strongest ships to jfieces like, toys. It warms and cools 
by turns the earth and the living creatures that inliabit it. It draws 
up vapours from the sea and land, retains them dissolved in itself or 
suspended in cisterns of clouds, and throws them down again as rain 
or dew, when they are required. It bends the rays of the sun from 
their path to give ns the ajtrora of the morning and twil'ght of even¬ 
ing ; it disperses and refracts their various tints to beautify the approach 
and the retreat of the orb of day. But for the atmosphere, sunshine 
would burst on us in a moment and fail us iu»the twinkling of an eye, 
removing us in an instant from midnight darkness to the blaze of 
noon. We should have no twilight to soften and beautify the land¬ 
scape, no clouds to shade us from the scorching heat; but the bald 
earth, as it revolved on its axis, woulB turn its tanned and weakened 
front to the full unmitigated rays of the lord of day. 
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The atmosphere affords the gas which vivifies and warms our 
frames ; it receives into itself that which has been polluted by use, and 
is tlirown otf as noxious. It feeds the flame of life exactly as it does 
that of the lire. It is in both cases consumed, in both cases it affords 
the food of consumption, and in both cases it becomes combined with 
charcoal, which requires it for combustion, and which removes it 
when combustion is over. It is tlie girdling encircling air that malces 
the whole world kin. The carbonic acid with which body our breath¬ 
ing fills the air, to-morrow seeks its way round the world. The date- 
trees that grow round the falls of the Nile will drink it in by their 
leaves; the cedars of Lebanon will take of it to add to their stature; 
the cocoa-nuts of 'I'ahiti will grow rapidly upon it; and the palms and 
bananas of .Tapan will change it into ,llow'ers. The oxygen we are 
breathing W'as distilled for us some short time ago by the magnolias of 
the Susquehanna and the great trees that skirt the Orinoco and the 
Amazon; the giant rhododendrons of the Himalayas contributed to 
it, and the roses and myrtles of Cashmere, the cinnamon-tree of 
Ceylon, and the forest, older than the flood, that lies buried deep in 
the heart of Africa, far behind the mountains of the mtxjfi, gave it 
out. Tlie«rain we see descending was thawed for us out of the ice¬ 
bergs w Inch have watched the Polar Stiir for agjs, or it came from 
snows that rested on the Summits of the Alps, but which the lotus 
lilies have soaked up from the Nile, and exltaled as vapour again into 
the ever-present air. , 

There are processes no less interesting going on in otlier parts of this 
magniticent field of research. Water is Nature’s carrier: with its cur¬ 
rents it conveys heat away from the torrid zone and ice from the 
frigid; or, bottling the caloric away in the vesicles of its vapour, it 
first makes it impalpable, and then conveys it, by unknown paths, to 
tlic most distant parts of th 5 earth. The materials of which tlie coral 
builds the island, and the sea-conch its shell, are gathered by this rest¬ 
less leveller from mountains, rocks, and valleys in all latitudes. Some 
it washes down from the mountains of the moon, or out of the gold¬ 
fields of Australia, or from the mines ofVotosi, others from the battle¬ 
fields of Europe, or from the marble quarfles of ancient Greece and 
Rome. These materials, thus collected and carried over falls or down 
rapids, are transported from river to sea, and delivered by the obedient 
waters to each insect and to every phint in the ocean at the right time 
and temperature, in proper form and in due quantity. 

Tre,ating the rocks le.ss gently, it grinds them into dust, or poutids 
them into sand, or rolls and nil* them until they are fashioned into 
pebbles, rubble, or boulders j the sand and shingle on the sea-shore are 
monuments of the abrading, triturating power of water. By water the 
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soH has been brought down from the hills and spread out into valleys, 
plains, and fields for man’s use. Saving tlie rocks on which the ever¬ 
lasting hills are established, everything on the surface of onr planet 
seems to have bc*en removed from its original foundation and lodged in 
its present place by water. Protean in shape, benignant in office, water, 
whether fresh or salt, solid, fluid, or. gaseous, is marvellous in its 
powers. 

It is one of the chief agents in the manifold workshops in which 
and by which the earth has been made a habitation fit for man .—The 
Physical Geography of the Sea, chap. i. 


«92.—A COUNTERFKIT PRESENTMENT. 

[John HoLtiNCSHSin, 1827. 

[John H.ii.i.ingshf.*d, one of the most distinguished journalists and “Siiecial 
Correspondents ” of the day, was born Se))t. 9, 1827. Apart from his active pur¬ 
suits on the daily press, he ha- contributed mucli to general literature. As a de¬ 
scriptive writer, he narrates scenes and events with an almost photographic minute¬ 
ness, whife in many‘’bf his cssa)-s there is a tenderness, grace, and iiathos, which 
’ strongly remind us of Charles Lamb. " I lousi'hold Words,” “ All the Year Round,” 
and the “Cornhill Magazine,” owe much of their jiopularity to Mr. Ilollingshcad’s 
contributions.' His publish^ volumes arc “ Under Bow Bells,” 1859; “Rubbing 
the Gilt off,” 180OJ ‘‘Thc.Ways of Life,” 1861; and “ Ragged London,” in 1861; 
he is also the author of “ The Birthplace of Podgers,” a very popular farce, and of 
other dramatic compositions.] * 

My name is not unknown to the British public. When I mention 
that I am the author of those powerful letters which appear occasion¬ 
ally under the signature of Hydrophobius, I need scarcely add that I 
am the celebrated Sweetwort. While writing those letters I was a 
happy man. My privacy was as strictly'preserved as that of Junius, 
and probably for the same reason, because my name would then have 
added nothing to the force of my fulminations. In a moment of 
weakness I allowed the veil to be tom asunder. My letters were col¬ 
lected and published; and, not content with that, to show my versa¬ 
tility, 1 gave to the world* a collection of poetry, bearing my signature 
at full length, under the title of The Rhododendron, and Other Poems. 
For about three months after the publication of these two volumes, I 
had the exciting pleasure of seeing myself torn to pieces by my enemies 
in the daily and weekly critical organs j End the stupefying agony of 
seeing myself defended by my friends in the same channels of public 
instruction. The result of this contest was, that I became a literary 
lion. No gathering of wits was considered perfect without me. My 
time, during the week, was divided between dinner parties, evening 
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parties, and conversazioni. Occasionally, as I passed along the streets, 
I had the satisfaction of seeing men who wore walking together, turn 
round as I went by, and hearing them say to each other hastily: 
“ There he is! That’s Sweetwort!—Hydrophobius, you know! ” 

I had lived in this happy state for about six months, wlien it was 
suddenly found by photographic artists that a public demand existed 
for my portrait, I might have anticipated this natural result of mj- ex¬ 
alted position, but I had purposely closed my eyes to it for certain 
reasons of a physical nature. 

My face and head are of that peculiar character, that, under no pos- 
•sible combination of lights and attitude could they be agreeable in a 
photographic portrait, or give any correct idea of the original. This, 
however, availed notliing to stem the tide of persecution, which set in, 
gently at first, but gradually increased’in power, until it broke down 
every barrier which the forms and decencies of society had raised be¬ 
fore it. 

The attack was commenced with letters, which came one .and two a 
day, three and four, ten, a dozen, even twenty at last, from photo¬ 
graphic artists, soliciting the favour of a sitting. Some came widi bare 
re<]uests; qj;hers backed by the recommendations«of acquaintances, to 
whom they were allowed to refer; others giving a list of what they had 
already done in the wide field of literary and artKtic portraits. All 
these letters required to be answered according to the jules of business 
and politeness. 

Not always, however, was Mie request conveyed in writing; fre¬ 
quently it gave rise to personal visits of gentlemanly-looking men, who, 
if I was not at home, would not leave their cards, saying it was no 
matter, and they would call again. Some, by great tact and industry, 
obtained an interview, and were very difficult to bow out, they were 
so mild and persuasive. A, few of flie more energetic, when they 
called, were tl)oroughly prepared to take adrantage, if I happened tn 
be in one of my moments of weakness. Boys were waiting with the 
necessary apparatus round the comer; and sometimes the shadow of 
the abominable instrament was cast by <he sun-light across my study 
blinds, as I was endeavouring with all the ^wers at my command to 
get rid of its owner. I was as iiiuch attacked by die implements of 
photographic art, as ever an unpopular Irish landlord was by the 
blunderbusses of insolvent tenants. My excited imagination, saw the 
detestable lens pointed at «ne in .the street, levelled at my dressing- 
room curtain as I went through the task of shaving; lurking for me 
in by-lanes, and under cover of the trees in the open meadows; 
stationed even in die very centre of die green-coated Grermaii band 
who played their operadc selections before my breakfast-room window. 

3 B a 
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The real or presumed ties of family aud kindred were raked up to 
assist in ray persecution. 

A full-bearded gentleman of Venetian aspect waited upon me early 
ong^ morning with a letter from an agriculturist stationed in one of the 
most inaccessible parts of Wales begging to introduce the bearer to my 
notice, he being the grandson of some old lady tliat I was supposed to 
remember, who wds the niece of my mother’s aunt by my mother’s 
marriage with her first husband before she became the wif<5,of my late 
father. I read tlie letter, and exhibited a decent degree of eordiality 
to my visitor. 1 even invited him to dinner, when, to my horror, he 
slowly explained, over the w’ine, the object of bis visit—the old story— 
my jxirtrait. But he did not get it. Oh no! 

On another occasion, by the carelessness aud ignorance of a new 
servant, a shabby sheritrs-officer-looking man was admitted into my 
study, where he immediately took a seat, placing a greasy hat ujion 
the floor, containing a red cotton pocket-handkerchief. 1 awaited his 
pleasure, not being aware that any writs were out against tue, or that 
a distre.ss was likely to be put in for rent. He was not long in ex¬ 
plaining his business. 

“Of co’urse,” ht^'began, “as I .says to my gov’ner, a gent didn’t 
ought to have his val’able time look up without geilin’ suflin for it.” 

“Sir!" I tiaid, in“astonishment. ' 

“Well,” he ■'continued, drowsily, without noticing my remark, “a 
gent’s ])ictur’ fetches money—consekcntly it’s worth money—that’s 
about the size of it, I think!” 

I gave him no reply, being too much engaged in thinking of the 
uncharitableness of the world, which was proltably attributing iny 
coyness to interested motives. The photographic professors perhaps 
thought that the proper price for my portrait had not yet been offered 
to me, and had sent this agreeabie agent ta negotiate the purchase. 

. “ Come,” he added, in what was intended to be a wheedling tone, 
“ it’s soon over, you know' j only like havin’ a tootli out, after all. If 
a gen’elman’s a gcn’elmau, my gov’ner ’ll do the tiling that’s right.” 

Whether tliis man was siniply drunk—a paid agent, or a self-con¬ 
stituted agent, I did not utay to ascertain. At the close of the last 
speech I had him moved bodily out of the house, and I W'as annoyed 
with no more personal applications for the space of three weeks. 

For tlie short period of three weeks I was entirely undisturbed, and 
began to comfort myself with the delighftful belief that the portrait 
mania, as far as I was concerned, bad at length worked itself out by 
sheer exhaustion, and died quietly a\y.ay. I was the victim of a miser¬ 
able self-deception. The calm was only the forerunner of the tempest. 

Entering my study one morning a little earlier than usual, I found 
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it, to astonishment, in the possession of a tall, stout, determined- 
looking man, wl>o returned my inquiring glance with a steady eye, 
tliat seemed prepared for everything. A mysterious feeling came over 
me, as I gazed with a kind of fascination upon the stranger, that>at 
last I had found my master. He had obtained admission, in defiance 
of my strict instructions, by stepping over the pail q;nd the housemaid, 
as she was cleaning the steps in the morning. Remonstrance, with 
such a man, I seemed to feel was useless, and I allowed him to state his 
business at once,withonf interruption, consriousthat no time would be lost. 

“ Now, sir,” he said loudly, in the tone of a policeman who had just 
caught a notorious criminal, “you arc aware that for some time a 
growing demand has existed for your portrait?” 

1 assented silently. • 

“You are aware," he continued, calmly, but forcibly, “tliat, when 
a demand reaches a certain height, it must be supplied ?” 

I again assented with a feeble nod. 

“ Good. latok here.” 

He drew a picture from his capacious coat-pocket. He placed it in 
my hand. I examined it carefully. It was a marvellous jjroduction 
of photogrn'phic skill—a beetle-browed man, witli the Sunday com¬ 
plexion of a master chimnej'-sweep, tlie linearaents^of a churchwarden 
mixed with those of the professional burglar, but whether the church¬ 
warden turned burglar or the burglar turned churchw^den, it was ini- 
jiossible to determine. • 

“ Know that person ?” a.skcd my visitor. 

I replied that 1 did not. 

“ Bill Tippets—^the Lambeth Phenomenon.” 

“ Of the prize-ring ?” 

“ Of the prize-ring.” 

I returned the portrait of*Bill Tippets. 

“ Now," continued ray visitor, “ I’m a practical man. I’ve got an 
order for two thousand copies of your portrait for home consum])tion, 
and fifteen hundred for exportation. don’t want to do anything 
otfensive; but, knowing your objection to sit for a photograph, I have 
been compelled to look amongst my stock ftr something like you, and 
I can find nothing so near the mark as Bill Tippets.” 

A cold perspiration came over me: the practical man had got me 
in his power. 

“ This order for two thousand'eopies of your likeness for home con¬ 
sumption, and fifteen hundred for exportation,” he resumed, “ must be 
executed within ten days, and I can only give you till ten o’clock to¬ 
morrow morning to decide. At that hour I must know whether it is 
to be Bill Tippets, or Mr. Edgar Sweetwort. Good morning.” 
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Long before the appointed hour I was sitting helplessly, under a 
broiling sun, in a glass cage upon the tiles of an elevated house near 
the Hay market, W., composing my countenance according to the im¬ 
perious instructions of the relentless photographer.— fVays of Life. 


293.—HOME AT LAST. 

[Tom Hoou, 1835. 

[Gt^ s is seldom hereditary, nevertheless the talent of Thomas I loud appears to have 
de^ nded in a slightly varied form to his son. Tom Hood,—editor of “ Kun,” and 
auth >r of " Pen and Pencil Sketches,” “ Quips and Cranks,” “ Daughters of King 
Daher, and other Poems,” “A pisputed Inheritance,” “Golden Heart,” “Lost 
Link," and numerous other works, was Iwrn at Lake House, Wanstea .1, Essex, 
January 19, 1835. He was educated at Univcisity College 8chuul a d U>uth 
Grammar School, and entered as a Commoner at Pembroke College, Oxford, in 
1853, where hcpasseil all the examinations for the degrees, but diil not (i t on the 
gown of a B.A. Tom Hood is an artist as well as an author. He has llustratod 
his father’s comic verses, “ Precocious Peggy,” and other works. He is a o utributoi 
to the magazines, and has had some experience as a journalist.] 

' SiiTEB Mary, come and sit ■■ 

Here beside me in the bay 
Oh' the window—ruby-lit' 
o With the last gleams of the day. 

Steeped iii crimson through and through 
Glow the battlements of vapour j 
While above them, in the blue, 

Hesper lights his tiny taper. 

Look ! the rook flies westward, darling. 

Flapping slowly over head j 
See, in dusky (flouds the‘starling 
Whirring to the willow bed. 

Through the lakes of mist, that lie 
Breast-deep in the fields below. 

Underneath’the darkening sky 
Home the weary reapers go. 

Peace and rest, at length have come. 

All the day's long toil is past ■, 

And each heart is whispering “ Home- 
Home at last!” ” 

Mary ! in your great grey eyes 
1 can .sec the long-feprest 
Grief, whose earnest look denies 
That to-night each heart’s at rest. 
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Twelve long years ago you parted— 

He to India went alone; 

Young and strong and hopeful-hearted— 

" Oh, be would not long be gone.” 

Twelve long years have lingered by; 

Youth, and strength and hope have fled. 

Life beneath an Indian sky * 

Withers limb and whitens head; 

But his faith has never faltered. 

Time his noble heart has spared; 

Yet, dear, he is sadly altered— 

So he writes me. Be prepared! 

I have news—good news ! He says— 

In this hurried note and short— 

That his ship, ere many days. 

Will be anchored safe in port. 

Courage—Soon, dear, will he come— 

Those few days will fly so fast; 

Yes! he’s coming, Mary—Home— 

Home at last. 

Idle wordfcs!—yet strangely fit! 

In a vessel, leagues away. 

In the cabin, Tuby-lit 
By the last glWms of the day. 

Calm and still the loved one lies; 

Never tear of joy or sorrow 
Shall unseal those heavy eyes— 

They will ope to no to-morrow. 

Folded halids upon a breast 
Where no feverish pulses flutter. 

Speak of an unbroken rest. 

That no earthly tongue may utter. 

And a sweet smile seems to grow— 

Seems to hover on the lip» 

As the shadows come and go 
With the motion of the ship. 

Rest and Peace at length have come— 

Rest aifd Peace how deep and vast j 
Weary wanderer—truly Home— 

Home at iast. 

Daughters of King Daher, and other Poems. 
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*94.—COMPARISON BETWEEN THE WORLD AND THE CHURCH. 

[Rev. Wm. Jones, of Naylund, lyjO—igoi. 
[The Rev. Wn.EUM Jones was born at Lowick, Northamptonshire, ijah, and 
educated at the Charter House, and University College, Oxford, where he obtainetl 
an exhibition. His first curacy Was that of Finedon, Northamptonshire, where he 
wrote his answer to [lishop Clayton’s Essay on Spirit. In 1764 he was presented 
to Bethersden Vicarage, Kent; afterwards he resided at Ngyland, Suffolk, till the ele¬ 
vation of Dr. Horne to the See of Norwich, when he Irecame domestic chaplain to 
his venerable friend. In 1798, he was presented by the.archbishop to the living of 
Hollingboume, Kent. He afterwards held Plucklcy Rectory, Kent, which he ex¬ 
changed for Paston, Northamptonshire. This excellent divine dievl in 1801. His 
chief works are “Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity,” “ Discourses on the Natural 
Philosophy of the Elements,” “The Scholar Armed”—tracts for the times, during 
the troubled period of the French Revolution; Sermons; Essays, &c. and 
“ .Memoirs of Bishop Horne.” ' 

Two thii]g.s of a contrary nature are best understood when they are 
placed near to one another, or compared togetlier in the mind. The 
summer is better understood, and more to be valued, when we com¬ 
pare it with the winter; a season in which so many comforts are want¬ 
ing, which the summer affords us. The blessings of government are 
more acceptable, w'hvn compared with the miseries of anarchy. We 
have the like advantage, wdien w'e compare together the Church and 
the JVurld, those two societies of which ’we arc members; of the 
World by our natural birth ; of tJic Church by our .spiritual birth in 
Baptism. When we are admitted into the Christian covenant, we re¬ 
nounce this world as a icfcied worhl,'and become memliers of the 
Church, w'hich is called the holy Church. Both these siwieties are in¬ 
fluential on those who belong to them; the one corrupts, the other 
sanctities ; therefore it is of the last importance to mankind to consider 
and understand the difference between them. 

If we a-sk, why the world is sailed wideed, we shall tind it to be 
such from the nature and manners of its inhabitants: for the world, 
as it means the system of the visible creation, can have no harm in it. 
There can be no wickedness, where there is no moral agency nor free¬ 
dom of action. ' 

From the sin of Adam, and the effects of his fall, the state of man by 
nature is a state of sin. The Scripture is so express in this, tliat it is not 
necessary to insist upon it. A disposition to evil comes into the world 
with every man, and is as a seed, which brings forth its fruit throughout 
the course of his life. Many evil passions disturb and agitate his mind; 
and from the ignorance or darkness which prevails in him, he knows 
not that he is to resist them in order^to his peace and happiness, nor 
hath he ability so to do, if he did know it. The worst and the most 
violent of all his passions is pride, which affects superiority, and delights 
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in vain show and pompous distinction; whether it be that of wealth, 
or honour, or wisdom. Covetousne.ss disposes him to take all he can 
to himself, and pay no regard to the wants of others j whence the 
state of nature is a state of war, in which men plunder and destroy 
OIK! another; not knowing the way of peace, which consists only with 
restraint, and must be taught them from above; “the way of peace 
have they not known,” saith the Scripture. * 

Mail knows all things by education, but nothing by nature, except, 
as the Apostle saith, \Wiat “he knoweth naturally, as a brute beast." 
The world, as we see it now, is under the restraint of laws, which in 
some countries are better in themselves and better executed than in 
others: but if there were no laws, and no governments to execute 
tlieni, tlicn we should see what a scene^of destruction and miscrj' this 
world would be, through the sinfulness of man’s nature. Fraud, 
rajiine, and cruelty, those three dreadl'ul monsters, make strange havoc 
amongst ns, notwithstanding the law and regulations of society : what 
then would this world be without them ? 

With respect to God, the state of man is a state of rebellion, aliena¬ 
tion, and condemnation. His ways are so opposite to the will of God, 
that he is said to be at enmity with Him. He ha^no alliance with his 
Maker, either as a cliild, a subject, or a servant; but being under a 
general law of disobedience, can inherit nothing from God but wrath 
and punishment. • 

You will sec this account verified by the plainest declarations of tlie 
Scripture. First, as to the enmity of the world against God. “If the 
world hate you," saith our Lord when he came to save it, “ ye know* 
that it hated Me liefore it hated you.” Secondly, as to their alienation 
or departure from all alliance with Him. “ You that were some time 
alienated and enemies in your minds by wicked works,” saith St. Paul ;* 
and again, speaking of the datura! state of tlie Ephesians before their 
conversion, he describes them as “aliens and strangers from the 
covenants of promise, having no hope, and without God in the 
world; ” in which passage there is something farther than appears from 
the sound of the words, for when we read, “ without God in the 
world,” the words, “in the world,” are ecffphatical, and denote this 
wicked world, such as we have been describing it, of which they that 
are members, must of course be without God, and without hope: they 
belong to a society which knows Him not. 

Then, thirdly, that the u^rld is under condemnation. “ We are 
chastened of the Lord,” saith St, Paul, “ that we should not be con¬ 
demned w'ith the world;” whence it is evident that the world, as 


* Col. i. 12. 
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such, is under condemnation, and can expect nothing of God, but 
punishment for sin. 

****** 

Such then is the world, and such are we all, so far as we are mem¬ 
bers of it. God therefore, of His infinite mercy, takes us out of this 
wicked society, and (rans/ales us into anotlier. He “ delivers us from 
the power of darkness, and translates us into the kingdom of His dear 
Son i ”*■ and without this translation we are inevitably lost. You are 
here to observe, that the kingdom of Christ is one of the names of His 
Church ; and they that are in it, as it is distinguished from the world, 
are called children of the kingdom. Its nature is totally diflerent from 
the kingdom of this world (of which we shall sec more hereafter) ; 
for as the world is called wicked, so the Church is called holy, and all 
the holiness that can be in a man must be derived from thence. If 
we inquire how, and in what respects, the Church is holy, we find it 
must be so from its relation to God. It is called the Church of God, 
and He being holy, everything that belongs to Him must be so of 
course. And further, it is a society, or body, of which the Holy 
Spirit is the life j and this life being communicated to those who are 
taken into the Church, they are thereby made partakers bf an holy 
life, which is elsewhere called the life of God ; from which life they 
are alienated who are out of this society. It is holy in its Sacraments; 
our Baptism is*'an holy Baptism from the Holy Spirit of God: the 
Lord’s Supper is an holy sacrifice: the ordinance of Absolution is for 
tlie forgiveness of past sin, that, the members of the Church may be 
•recovered from sin to a state of holiness and peace with God. The 
Church is holy in its Priesthood, all the offices of which are for the 
sanctification of the people. 

The contraiy nature of the two societies I have been speaking of 
will now be better understood, vi^hen they*are compared together. In 
the one, men are in a lost condition j in the other, they are in a state 
of salvation ; for as the world is alienated from God, the Church is in 
alliance and covenant with Him, and partaker of His promises. As 
the world is under condemnation, the Church is under grace, and 
pardon of sin; its Baptisfh washes away original sin, and gives a new 
birth to purity and righteousness; its other Sacrdment of the Lord’s 
Supper maintains that spiritual life which is begun at Baptism, as 
meat and drink support the life we receive at our natural birth. As 
the world is without hope, the Christiah hath hope in death, through 
the resurrection of Christ, and is assured that he who is united to the 
life of God can never die: for God is not the God of the dead, but of 


* Cob i. 13. 
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the living. While the wicked are to perish with the world which they 
inhabit, the children of God are heirs with Christ of an eternal kingdom. 

The church is also holy, when by the word church we understand 
the building or place in which the people assemble to accomplish the 
service of God; as the world, on the other hand, hatli always had its 
unholy places of assembly, its theatre, its' Jdol temples, &c., which un¬ 
sanctify and pollute those who frequent them. Under the Jewish 
state of the Church, the temple is called the holy temple, or holy place 
(Heb.); and a part of *t was called the most holy place. Our Saviour 
allows that the temple sanctified the gold which W'as offered in it, and 
consequently all other offerings and sacrifices there made. Now, if that 
temple was holy, whose glory was to be done away, certainly the place 
of C'hristiau worship, called the churchy must be holy also. For why 
was the temple at Jerusalem holy, but because the presence of God 
attended it ? And has He not promised to be in the midst of us ? 
And must not our churches therefore be holy upon the same account? 
And are they not guilty of a great sin who treat any church with 
irreverence; much more if they despise or defile it ? For it is said, 
“he tliat defileth the temple of God, him shal^God des^oy .”—An 
Essay on the Church, 1760. 


*95.—A CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

[CuSHLES P. Phileifs, 1787—1860. 

[Mu. Phiemps, the celebrated orator and pleader, was bom at Sligo, 1787; he wen^ 
to Dublin University (i8o*), where he took the degree of B.A., and was called to 
the Irish bar in 1811. In 1821 he was called to the English btu, and, the fame of 
his eloquence having preceded him, he soon rose into note. In 184a he was 
appointed a Commissioner of bankruptcy |t Liverpool by Lord Lyndhurst, and in 
1846 a Commissioner of Insolvent Debtors, which ofGce he held until his death. 
He is the author of “ The Life and Oratory of Curran,” and & collection of his 
specclies (edited by himself) was publislied 8vo, 1822.] 

Hk is fallen ! We may now pause J^efore that splendid prodigy, 
which towered amongst us like some ancient ruin, whose frown terri¬ 
fied the glance its magnificence attracted. 

Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, he sat upon the throne, a sceptred 
hermit, wrapt in the solitude of his own originality. 

A mind bold, independeijt, and decisive—a wiU, despotic in its dic¬ 
tates—an energy that distanced expedition, and a conscience pliable to 
every touch of interest, marked the outline of this extraordinary 
character—the most extraordinafy, perhaps, that, in the annals of this 
world, ever rose, or reigned, or fell. 

Flung into life, in the midst of a Revolution that quickened every 
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energy of a people who acknowledged no sui)erior, he commenced his 
course, a stranger by birtli, and a scholar by charity ! 

With no friend but his sword, and no fortune but his talents, he 
rushed into the lists where rank, and wealth, and genius had arrayed 
themselves, and competition fled from him as from the glance of 
destiny. He knew no motive but iuteast—he acknowledged no 
criterion but success—he worshipped no God but ambition, and with 
an eastern devotion he knelt at the shrine of his idolatry. Subsidiary to 
this, there was no creed that he did not profess*, there was no opinion 
that he did not promulgate 5 in the hope of a dynasty, he u|)held the 
crescent; for the sake of a divorce, he bowed before the Cross: the 
orphan of St. Louis, he became the adopted child of the Republic; 
and with a parricidal ingratitude, on the ruins both of the throne and 
the tribune, he reared the fabric of his despotism. 

A professed Catholic, he imprisoned the Pojje; a pretended jtatriot, 
he impoverished the countiy'; and in the name of Rrutus,* he grasped 
w'ithout remorse, and wore without shame, the diadem of the Ctesars! 

Through this pantomime of his policy, fortune played the clown to 
his caprices. At his touch, crowns crumbled, beggars reigned, systems 
vanished, t\ie wildest theories took the colour of his whim, and all that 
was venetable, and _all that was novel, changed places with the rapidity 
of a drama. Even apparent defeat assumed the appearance of victory 
—his flight frotfi Egypt confirmed his destiny—ruin itself only elevatc'd 
him to empire. . 

But if his fortune was great, his genius W'as transcendant; decision 
flashed upon his councils; and it was the same to decide and to per¬ 
form. To inferior intellects, his combinations appeared perfectly im¬ 
possible, his plans perfectly impracticable ; but, in his hands, simplicity 
marked their development, and success vindicated their adoption. 

His person partook the character of his mind—if tlie one never 
yielded in the cabinet, the other never bent in the field. 

Nature had no obstacles that he did not surmount—space no oppo¬ 
sition that he did not spurn; ^nd whether amid Alpine rocks, Arabian 
sands, or polar snows, he seemed proof against peril, and empowered 
with ubiquity ! The whdle continent of Europe trembled at behold¬ 
ing the audacity of his designs, and the miracle of their execution. 
Scepticism bowed to the prodigies of his performance; romance as¬ 
sumed the air of history; nor was there aqght too incredible for belief, 
or too fanciful for expectation, when the world saw a subaltern of 
Corsica waving his imperial flag over her most ancient capitals. All 

♦ In his hypocritical cant after liberty, in the commencement of the Revolution, he 
assumed the name of “ Brutus,”—-Proh pudorl 
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the visions of antiquity became commonplaces in his contemplation; 
kings were his people—nations were his outposts; and he disposed of 
courts, and crowns, and camps, and churches, and cabinets, as if they 
were the titular dignitaries of the chess-board ! 

Amid all these changes he stood immutable as adamant. It mattered 
little whether in the field or tlie drawing-room—with the mob or the 
levee—wearing the Jacobin bonnet or the iron <?rown—^banishing a 
Braganza, or espousing a Hapsburg—dictating peace on a raft to the 
Czar of Russia, or eontpmplating defeat at the gallows of Leipsic—^lie 
was still the same military despot! 

Cradled in the camp, he was to the last hour the darling of the army; 
and whether in the camp or the cabinet, he never forsook a friend or 
forgot a favour. Of all his soldiers, not one abandoned him, till affection 
was useless, and their first stipulation wa? for the safety of their favourite. 

They knew well that if he was lavish of them, he was pnnligal of 
himself; and that if he exposed them to peril, he repaid them with 
plunder. For the soldier, he subsidized everybody; to the people he 
made even pride pay tribute. The victorioas veteran glittered wdth 
his gains ; and the capital, gorgeous with the spoils of art, became the 
miniature Qietropolis of the universe. In this wonderful ernnbination, 
his afiectation of literature must not be omitted. The gaoler of the 
press, he afiected the patronage of letters—the prcfccriber of books, he 
encouraged philosophy—the persecutor o^ authors, and the murderer 
of printers, he yet pretended to the protection of learning !—tlie assassin 
of Palm, the silencer of De Sttfld, and the denouncer of Kotzebue, he 
was the friend of David, the benefactor of De Lille, and sent his 
academic prize to the philosopher of England.* 

Such a medley of contradictions, and at the same time such an in¬ 
dividual consistency, were never united in the same character. A 
Royalist—a Republican and* an Emperor—a Mahometan—a Catholic 
and a patron of the Synagogue—a Subaltern and a Sovereign—a 
Traitor and a Tyrant—a Christian and an Infidel—he was, through all 
his vicissitude#, the same stern, impatient, inflexible original—the 
same mysterious, incompreheusiblc selt^the man without a model, 
and without a shadow. • 

His fall, like his life, baffled all speculation. In short, his whole 
history was like a dream to the world, and no man can tell how or why 
he was awakened from the reverie. 

Such is a faint and feeble picture of Napoleon Bonaparte, the first 
Emperor of the French. 

That he has done much evil t^erc is little doubt; that he has bee^ 


• To Sir Humphry Davy he transmitted the first prize of the Academy of Sciences. 
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the origin of much good, there is just as little. Through his means, 
intentional or not, Spain, Portugal, and France have risen to the bless¬ 
ings of a free constitution; Su|:ft.‘rstition has found her grave in the ruins 
of the Inquisition, and the feudal system, with its whole train of 
tyrannic satellites, has fled for ever. Kings may learn from him that 
tlieir safest study, as well as.their noblest, is the interest of the people] 
the people are taught by him that there is no despotism so stupendous 
against wtiu;h they have not a resource} and to those who would rise 
upon the mins of both, he is a living lesson that if antbition can raise 
them from the lowest station, it can also prostrate them from the 
highest.— Speeches, i8aa. 


*96.—HOW'THE TIDE TURNED. 

[Thomas Hvciies, M.A, M.P., 1823. 

[Mr. Hughes was born at Donnington Priory, near Ncwbuiy, Berks, October 20, 
1823. He was educated at Rugby, when that must £imous among our public 
schools was under the sway of Dr. Arnold. To the recollection of his schwdboy 
days we owe one of the most charming books that has ever been placed in the hands 
of youth, and from which even “children of larger growth” may learn lessons of 
deep 1 mp«rt—^viz., “.Tom Brown’s School Days ”—or rather Thomas 1 lughes’, 
under a thin veil of fiction. Mr. Hughes entered at Oriel College, Oxtord, in 1841; 
studied at Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar in 1848. His “ School Days ” 
was publi.sbed in 1856, his “ Scouring of the Wtiite I lorsc ” in 18.58, and “ 'Torn 
Brown at Collage” in “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” He is also the author of several 
Tracts and critical Essays.] 

I HAVE already described the School-house prayers; the}'were the 
same on the first night as on the other nights, save for the ga])s caused 
by tlie absence of those boys who came late, and the line of new boys 
who stood aU together at the further table—of all sorts and sizes, like 
young bears with all their troubles to come, as Tom’s father had said 
to him when he was in the saipe position. He thought of it as he 
looked at the line, and poor little slight Arthur standing with them, 
and as he was leading him upstairs to Number 4, directly after 
prayers, and showing him his bed. It was a huge highiairy rrwm, with 
two large windows looking* on to the School close.' There were 
twelve l^ds in the room. * The one in the furthest comer by the fire¬ 
place, occupied by tlie sixth-form boy, w-ho was responsible for the dis¬ 
cipline of the room, and the rest by boys in the lower-fifth and other 
junior forms, all fags (for the fifth-form boys, as has been said, slept in 
rooms by themselves). Being fags, (the eldest of them was not more 
tfaw about sixtLon years old,) they were all bound to be up and in bed 
m !^| the sixth-form boys came to bed from ten to a quarter-past 
*at Vhich time the old verger came round to put the candles out), ex¬ 
cept when they sat up to read.» 
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Within a few minutes therefore of tlieir entry, all the other boys 
who slept in Number 4 had come up. ^The little fellows went quietly 
to their own beds, and began undressing and talking to each other in 
whispers; while the elder, amongst whom was Tom, sat chatting 
about on one another’s beds, with their jackets and waistcoats off, 
P<K)r little Arthur was overwhelmed with the novelty of his position. 
The idea of sleeping in the room with strange boys had clearly never 
crossed his mind before, and was as painful as it was strange to him. 
He eumld hardly bear to take his jacket off; however, presently, with 
an effort, off it came, and then he paused and looked at Tom, who 
was sitting at the bottom of his bed talking and laughing.. 

•'Please, Brown," he whispered, “may I wash my face ajpd hands?” 

“Of course, if you like,” said Tom, staring; "that’s your wash- 
hand-stand, under the window, second from your bed. You’ll have to 
go down for more water in the morning if you use it all.” And on 
he went with his talk, while Arthur stole timidly from between the 
beds out to his washhaud-stand, and began his ablution.s, thereby draw¬ 
ing for a moment on himself the attention of the room. 

On w'eut the talk and laughter. Arthur finished his washing and 
undressing,‘and jtiit on his niglit-gown. He then'looked r6und more 
nervously than ever. Two or three of the little boys were already in 
bed, sitting up with their^hins on their knees. * The light burned 
clear, the noise wont on. It was a trvdng moment fo^ the poor little 
lonely boy ; however, this time^he didn’t ask Tom what he might or 
might not d(), but dropped on his knees by his bedside, as he had done 
every day from his childhood, to o])en his heart to Him who heareth 
the cry and beareth the sorrows of the tender child, and the strong 
man in agony. 

7 'om was sitting at the bottom of his bed unlacing his boots, so that 
his back was towards Arthdr, and hff didn’t see what had happened, 
and looked up in wonder at the sudden silence. Then two or three 
boys laughed and sneered, and a big brutal fellow, who was standing 
in the middle.of the room, picked up a slipper, and shied it at the 
kneeling boy, calling him a snivelling young shaver. Then Tom saw 
the whole, and the next moment the boot had just pulled off flew 
straight at the head of the bully, who had just time to throw up his 
arm and catch it on his elbow. 

“ Confound you. Brown, what’s that for?” roared he, stamping with 
pain. * 

“ Never mind what I mean,” said Tom, stepping on to the floor, 
every drop of blood in his bodf tingling j " if any fellow wants tha 
other boot, he knows how to get it.” 

What would have been the result is idoubtful, for at this moment the 
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sixth-form boy came in, and not another word could be said. Tom 
and the r^t rushed into bed and tini-shed the unrobing there, and the 
old verger, as punctual as the clock, had put out tlte candle in another 
minute, and tidied on to the next room, .shutting their door with his 
usual “ Good night, genTm’n,” 

There were many boys in the room by whom that little scene was 
taken to heart beVore they slept. But sleep st'emed to have deserted 
the pillow of poor Tom. For some time his excitement, and the riot>d 
of memories which chased one another through his brain, kept hiin 
from thinking or resolving. His head throbbed, his heart leapt, and 
he could hardly keep himself from springing out of bed and rushing 
about the room. Then the thought of his own mother came 
across him,and the promise he had made at her knee, years ago, never 
to forget to kneel by his bedsiSe, and give himself up to his Father, 
before, he laid his head on the pillow, from which it might never rise ; 
and he lay down gently and cried as if his heart would break. He 
was only fourteen years old. 

It was no liglit act of courage in those days, my dear boys, for a 
litlle,fellow to say his prayers publicly, even at Rugby. A few years 
later, wheft Arnold’ii manly piety had begun to leaven the .school, the 
tables turned j before he died, in the School-house at least, and I 
believe in the other houses, the rule was the other way. But poor Tom 
had come to sohool in other times. The first few nights after he came 
he did not kneel down because of the uoi.se, but sat up in bed till the 
caudle was out, and then stole out and said his prayers, in fear lest some 
one should find him out. So did many another poor little fellow. 
Then he began to think that he might just as well say his prayers in 
bed, and then that it didn’t matter whether he was kneeling, or sitting, 
or lying down. And so it had come to pitss with Tom, as with all 
who will not confess their Lord'before mtii; and for the last year he 
bad probably not said his prayers in earnest a dozen times. 

Poor Tom '! the first and bitterest feeling which was like to break his 
heart, was the sense of his own cowardice. The vice of all others 
which he loathed was brought in and burned in on his own soul. He 
had lied to his mother, tu his conscience, to his God. How could he 
bear it ? And tlien the poor little weak boy whom he had pitied and 
almost scorned for his weakness, had done that which he, braggart as 
he was, dared not do. The first dawn of comfort came to him in 
swearing to himself that be would stand by that boy through tliick 
and thin, and cheer him, and help him, and bear his burdens, for the 
■ good deed done that night. Then he resolved to write home next day 
and tell his mother dl, and what a coward her son had been. And 
then peace came to him as he resolved, lastly, to bear his testimony 
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next morning. The morning would be harder than the night to begin 
with, but he felt that he could not afford to let one chance slip. 
Several times he faltered, for the devil showed him first, all his old 
friends calling him “Saint” and “Square-toes," and a dozen hard 
names, and whispered to him that bis motives would be misunderstood, 
and he would only be left alone with the new boy ; whereas it was his 
duty to keep all means of influence, that he mi^t do good to the 
largest number. And then came the more subtle temptation, “ Shall 
I not be showing myself braver than others by doing this ? Have 1 
any right to begin it now ? Ought I not rather to pray in my own 
study, letting other boys know that 1 do so, and trying to lead them to 
it, while in public at least 1 should go on as I have done r " However, 
his good angel was too strong that nighty and he turned on his side and 
slept, tired of trying to reason, but resolved to follow the impulse 
which had been so strong, and in which he had found peace. 

****** 

He found too how greatly he had exaggerated the eflect to be pro¬ 
duced by his act. For a few nights there was a sneer or a laugh when 
he knelt down, but this passed off soon, and one by one all the other 
boys but tluree or four followed the lead. I fear that this t^as in some 
measure owing to the fact, that Tom could probably have thrashed any 
boy in the room except the prsepostcr; at any rate, every boy knew 
that he would try upon very slight provocation, and didn’t choose to 
run the risk of a hard fight because Tom Brown had taken a fancy to 
say his prayers. Some of the small boys of Number 4 communicated 
the new' state of things to their chums, and in several other rooms the 
j)oor little fellows tried it on ; in one instance or so, where the prae¬ 
postor heard of it and interfered very decidedly, with partial success ; but 
in the rest, after a short struggle, the confessors were bullied or laughed 
down, and the old state of things went an for some time longer. Before 
either Tom Brown or Arthur left the School-house, there was no room 
in which it had not become the regular custom. I trust it is so still, 
and that the old heathen state of things has gone out for ever.— Tom 
Browns School-day^, * 

29;.—ODIN. 

[Malcet, translated bv Dr. Thomas Percy, 1728—i8ii. 
[Thomas Percy, D.D , was bom in Shropshire, 1728. He was educated at Oxford. 
He was an antiquarian and accomplished translator. To him we are indebted for 
the “Reliques of Ancient Poetry,’" " The Northumberland Household Book,” and the 
translation of Mallet’s valuable “Northern Antiquities,”* Dr. Percy was ordained 

* M. Mallet was the tutor of the unliappy Christian VII. of Denmark. He was 
engaged by Frederick V. to write a history of Denmark in French; the “ Andquitiea" 
were the two prefiitory volumes to it, and have gained a European celebrity. 

3 C 
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Bishop of Dromoie in i ySj j from that time he ceased writing, and devoted himself 

wholly to the duties of bis diocese, fie died in licland in i8i i.J 

The Romau Commonwealth was arrived at the highest pitch of 
power, and saw all the then known world subject to its laws, when 
an unforeseen event raised up enemies against it, from the very bosom 
of the forests of Scythia, and on the banks of the Taniiis. Mitliridates, 
by flying, had drawn Ponipey alter him into those deserts. I’he king 
of Pontus sought tliere for refuge, and new means of vengeance. He 
hoped to arm against the ambition of Rome all the barbarous nations, 
his neighbours, whase liberty shi' threatened. He swceeded in this at 
first j but all those people, ill united as allies, ill armed as soldiers, and 
still worse disciplined, were forced to yield to the genius of Pompey. 
Odin is said to have been of ibis number. He was obliged to with¬ 
draw himself by flight from the vengeance of the Romans; and to go 
and seek in countries unknown to his enemies that .safety wdiich he 
could no longer find in his own. His true name was Sigge, son of 
Fridulph ; but he assumed that of Odin, who was the Supreme God 
among the Teutonic nations; either in order to pass among his fol¬ 
lowers for a man inspired by the Gods, or becau.se he was chief priest, 
and presided over the worship paid to that deity. We kmow that it 
was usual with ihany nations to give their pontiffs the name of the 
God they worshipped. Sigge, full of his'ambitious projects, we may 
be assured, tooK care to avail liim.selfof a title .so proper to procure him 
respect among the people he meant to subject. 

Odin, for so we .shall hereafter call him, commanded the iKsir, 
whose country must have been situated between the Pontus EuEinus 
and the Caspian Sea. • Their principal city W'as Asgard. Tlie worship 
there paid to their supreme God was famous throughout the circum¬ 
jacent countries. Odin, having united under his banners the youth of 
the neighbouring nations, matched totf’ards the north and west of 
Europe, subduing, we are told, all the people he found in his passage, 
and giving tliem to one or other of his sons for subjects. Many 
sovereign families of the north are said to be descended from these 
princes. Thus Horsa and Hengist, tlie chiefs of those Saxons who 
conquered Britain in thd fifth century, counted Odin, or Wodin, in 
the number of their ancestors; it was the same with the other Anglo- 
Saxon princes ; as well as the greatest part of those of Lower Germany 
and the. north. But there is reason to suspect that all these genealogies, 
which have given birth to so many insijiid panegyrics and frivolous 
researches, are founded upon a mere equivoque, or double meaning of 
the word Odin. This word signified, as we have seen above, the 
Supretfle God of the Teutonic nations; we know also that it was 
customaty with all the heroes of these nations to speak of themselves 
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as sprung frpm their divinities, especially their god of war. The his¬ 
torians of those times, that is to say the poets, never failed to bestow 
the same honour on all those whose praises they sung: and thus they 
multiplied the descendants of Odin, or the Supreme God, as much as 
ever they found convenient/ 

After having disposed of so many countries, and conlirnied and 
settled his new governments, Odin directed his course towards Scandi¬ 
navia, passing through Cimbria, at present Holstein and Jutland. 
The.sc provinces, exliausted of inhabitants, made him no resistance; 
and shortly after he passed into Funen, which submitted as s(x>n as 
ever he appeared. He is said to have stayed a long time in this agree¬ 
able island, where he built the city of Odensce, wliich still preserves in 
its name the memory of its founder. ,Hence he extended his arms 
over all the north. He subdued the rest of Denmark, and made his 
son Skjiild be received there as king; a title which, according to the 
Icelandic annals, no |)erson had ever, borne before, and which passed 
to his descendants, called after his name Skjoldungians; if this name 
was not rather given them on account of the shield, which they were 
accustomed to bear, for this is called Skjold in the Danish language to 
this day. Gdin, who was apparently better pleas^ to give* crowns to 
his children than to wear them himself, afterwards passed into Sweden, 
where at tliat time reigned 1i prince named Gylii, who persuaded that 
the author of a new worship consecrated by conquAls so brilliant, 
could not be of the ordinary racj; of mortals, paid him great honours, 
and even worshipped him as a divinity. By favour of this opinion, 
which the ignorance of that age Jed men easily to embrace, Odin 
quickly acquired in Sweden the same authority he had obtained in 
Denmark. The Swedes came in crowds to do him homage, and by 
common consent besttjwed the regal title and office upon his son Yngiv 
and his posterity. Hence sprung the* Ynglingians, a name by which 
the kings of Sweden were for a long time distinguislied. Gylfi died, 
or was forgotten. Odin governed with absolute dominion. He 
enacted new Ijws, introduced the customs of his own country, and 
established at Sigluna (a city at present 3 estroyed, situate in the same 
province with Stockholm) a .supreme councillor tribunal, composed of 
twelve pontiffii or judges. Their business was to watch over the public 
weal, to distribute justice to the people, to preside over the new 
worship, which Odin brought with him into the north, and to preserve 
faithfully the religious and nftgical secrets which that prince deposited 
with them. He was quickly acknowledged as a sovereign and a god 
by all the petty kings among whom Sweden was then divided; and he 
levied an impost or poll-tax upon every head through the whole 
country. He engaged on his part to defend the inhabitants against all 
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their enemies, and to defray the expense of the worship tendered to 
the gods at Sigtuua. 

These great ac<juisitions seem not, however, to have satisfied his 
ambition. The desire of extending farther his religion, his authority, 
and his glory, caused him to undertake the conquest of Norway. His 
good fortune or adt^lress followed him thither, and this kingdom quickly 
obeyed a son of Odin named Steming, whom they have taken care to 
make head of a family, the difterent branches of which reigned for a 
long time in that country. • 

After he had finished these glorious achievements, Odin retired into 
Sweden j where, perceiving his end to draw near, he would not wait 
till the consequences of a lingering disease should put a period to that 
life which he had so often bravly hazarded in the field; but assembling 
the friends and companions of his fortune, he gave him.self nine wounds 
in the form of a circle with the point of a lance, and many other cuts 
in his skin with his sword. As he was dying, he declared he was 
going back to Asgard to take his seat among the trther gods at an 
eternal banquet, where he would receive with great honours all who 
should txpose themselves intrepidly in battle, and die bravely with 
their swords in their hands. As soon as lie had breathed his last, they 
carried his body ^o' Sigtnna, where, conformably to a custom intro¬ 
duced by him into the north, his body s^as burnt with much pomp 
and magnificence. 

Such w'as the end of this man, yhose death was as extraordinary 
as his life ,—Northern Antujuities, chap. iii. 


198.—CARAVAN IN THE DESERT. 

[j. S. Buckingham, 1786—1855. 

[James Silk Buckingham was bom at Flushing, near Falmouth, Cornwall, in 1786. 
He rose from humble circumstances to represent Sheffield in Parliament from 1832 
to 1837. He was a celebrated traveller, and established the,. Oriental HeriUd, 
which was the precursor of tht'Athmamm. In 1816 he establi.shed a journal in 
Bengal, but on account of the freedom of his cri ticisms on the local government, he was 
expelled from the presidency. The East India Company afterwards allowed him 
« pension. He also received a literary pension of 200I. per annum from the 
'^vil List. He died in London in 1835.] 

iktritiNG the recent expedition of Mohammed AH Pacha, the Viceroy 
of Egypt, against the Wahabees of the Hedjaz, his highness was de¬ 
tained in the Holy Land of the Mohammedans a longer period than 
he bad anticipated on his first settihg out for the war. Neither the 
tomb of the Prophet at Medina, nor the temple of the Faithful at 
Mecca, could console him for the loss of his harem, which he had 
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left behind him at the Egyptian capital, in tlie hope of his speedy 
return to the palace in which they were immured. He had accordingly 
sent off expresses by the fleetest dromedaries, commanding the whole 
of his wives and tlieir attendants to be brought to him j and a large 
caravan being about to be formed, for the purpose of accompanying 
and convoying them on their route, I availed myself^of this favourable 
opportunity to cross the Desert of Suez under its protection j and after the 
usual preparations for such a journey, encamped with the rest on the 
banks of the Buket-el-Hadji, or the Lake of the Pilgrims, a few miles 
from Cairo, which forms die grand rendezvous at which all the scattered 
elements of the caravans are finally united, and from whence they set 
out in the order necessary for their security. 

At noon the first signal gun for Icy^ding was fired, when all was 
bustle and confusion; and the breaking-up of the tents, harnessing 
the animals to the clumsy carriages constructed for die conveyance of 
the Pacha’s wives and principal slaves, loading the camels which had 
all been watered at the lake in the morning, arranging die stations of 
the Turkish cavalry as guards, &c., occupied all parties until nearly 
four o’tdock in the afternoon. 

At length, on the firing of a second gun, the whole caravan was put 
in motion, and commenced its march in the following order:—An 
advanced guard of horsemeli (at the head of whom was the “Emir-el- 
Hadji, or Prince of the Pilgrims,” a title given to theS:hief conductor 
of the caravan), kept their station two or three miles ahead, so as to 
be almost always within sight, except when hidden from the view by a 
hollow in the sands, of which there are many, resembling the space left 
between two succeeding billows in a tempest; and as vessels sink 
between the rising waves, so as to be lost for a moment from the sight 
of those around them, so even on this desert plain the same eftect is 
produced by many furrows, ^hich inttfreept its otherwise level surface, 
in front of the caravan, and immediately preceding it, was a six-pound 
iron cannon, very loosely fitted as a field-piece, on a heavy car, and 
drawn by four horses. On each side of this were parties of about 
twenty horsemen in each, whose province it appeared to be to keep an 
equal line, by riding up and down the fafeadth of the front, and 
checking those who were too far advanced, as well as bringing up 
by a quicker pace those who appeared to tarry behind. Following in 
succession came separate trains of camels, some of which contained 
more than fifty animals in a^ine. In the centre a large space was left 
for the harem of the Pacha, the principal personages of which were 
conveyed each in a separate vehiole, resembling an Indian palanquin, 
closed on all sides round with hollow lattice work, very gaudily 
painted and gilded, and borne between two camels. 
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All the attendant females, whether companions, servants, or slaves, 
were borne on camels in a kind of teinted pannier, one of them sus¬ 
pended on each side of the animal, so that the pair of tents contained 
two persons, who faced each other, and were sheltered from the sun 
by the canvas, which at once covered them and curtained them from 
the prying eyes of curious passengers. In front of the central was a 
pedestrian band of musicians, who walked between the two principal 
palanquins as they kept their pace abreast of each other: and whenever 
their portion of the caravan halted for a few niinutes, which happened 
frequently from the pressure of those before, or the intervention of 
very trifling obstacles, they beguiled |he tedium of the delay by an 
Arabic song, accompanying the voices with the common instruments 
in use amtmg them. 

As it was considered more than probable that the known passage 
of the Pacha’s harem across the desert might attract the Bedouins of 
the surrounding country, under the hope of being able to plunder 
them of their jewels, &c., they were completely hemmed in the 
centre of the caravan, and \'cry strongly guarded also by two detach¬ 
ments of fifty men each, under the separate commands of Ibrahim 
Pacha and Ismael Pacha, the viceroy’s sons, whose mothers were also 
among the principal females of those whom they protected. On the 
right and left of the centre, and about the same distance from the 
nearest limits of the edge of the caravan as the advanced guard 
were from its front, two parties of horsemen formed what might be 
called the wing guards, as their province was to keep a good look-out 
in their respective quarters, and to protect that portion of the caravan 
nearest to which they were placed. Behind came trains of camels, 
fastened to each other in long lines; and last of all was a party of about 
twenty horsemen, apparently for the purpose of keeping the caravan as 
compactly as possible together, while a fear guard, at the distance of 
from two to three miles astern, brought up the whole. 

The route taken by the caravan was the central or.most generally 
frequented one, being to the .northward of that which I had pursued 
in a former journey across the desert to Suez, and resembling it in 
soil, having a firm and hard gravel, over which artilleiy and baggage- 
waggons might be drawn with ease; indeed, beside the field-piece car, 
which was drawn in front, there were several other wheeled carriages 
accompanying the harem in the present caravan. 

Toward sunset we had on our left a long line of sand-hills, whose 
summits^ were pointed and variegated in a thousand forms, and their 
file outlines, more accurately defined as evening advanced, formed a 
beantiful contrast, by opposing their yellow edges to the deep azure 
of a serene sky. At Muggrib, the hour when twilight ends, the signal 
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gun was fired to halt j and while the camels reposed on the ground 
without being unladen, the pilgrims of the caravan performed their 
ablutions and evening prayers, and another hour was allowed for 
supper. As the former was a duty in which 1 did not join, and the 
latter was entirely omitted for want of iuclination, I profited by the 
interval to throw myself along upon the sand, and catch a short re¬ 
pose ; but to sleep was impossible. Appetite to eat 1 had none j to 
have drank wine, with the high fever which continued on me, would 
have been poison; and'of water no supply had been laid in, from an 
expectation that the chief to whose care and protection I had been 
commended, would afiord it tjjp me from his tent, as well as every 
other species of provisions; so that subsequently, when unable to en¬ 
dure any longer the parched thirst that oppressed me, I was obliged 
to alight, and walking by the side of the camel, to suck from a goat's 
skin the putrid water which our drivers had provided for the asses and 
beasts of burthen—they having, for their own use, only a small kid’s 
skin full, which the impossibility of replenishing in the desert made 
them carefully preserve. 

When night advanced its darkness was very sensibly lessened by the 
yellowish \^hiteness of the plains around, as weiras by th^ unclouded 
sky, which yielded us a clear and steady light from the brilliant orbs 
that studded it, whose luStre, through the clear* transparency of a 
desert atmosphere in southern climates, surpasses in th8 highest degree 
the brilliancy which they shed qp those who inhabit beneath the humid 
and clouded canopy of a northern sky. 

The halt of our caravan being nearly three hours, it must have 
been about ten O’clock when the cannon announced to us the order 
for remounting. Immediately the camels were raised, the portable 
table service of their Oriental riders thrown into their bags, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour every one h&d resumed his station. 

For the supposed safer direction of our midnight march, a con¬ 
siderable numljer of torches had been lighted, the largest of them 
consisting of « long pole, having on its^summit a circular framework 
of iron, after the manner of a cage, in which a fire is borne aloft, and 
fed with wood as occasion requires. These^orches were not only dis¬ 
persed amongst the body of the caravan itself, but were carried also 
before the advanced, the wing, and the rear guards, who, excepting at 
momentary intervals, when they were hidden by the inequalities of 
the road, were always in sight. Ariaid all my sufferings from fatigue, 
inconvenience, and severe illness, it was impossible to be perfectly 
prepared for the impressions whieh our situation was so well calculated 
to excite; yet I am sure they occasionally lost for a moment their poig¬ 
nancy, if theywere not altogether forgotten, in the admiration with which 
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1 viewed so grand a spectacle as the one that this hour of midnight pre¬ 
sented. The caravan consisted of more than five tliousand camels, besides 
mules, asses, wheeled carriages, &c.; and the number of persons who 
accompanied it, mounted and on foot, were certainly double. The 
four points of the horizon were intercepted by the separate groups of 
lights that accompanied those respective divisions of our surrounding 
guards; although while the waving movements of the lights them¬ 
selves were distinctly marked, not an individual, either of the Arabs 
by whom they were borne, or of the guard, whose path they were in¬ 
tended to illuminate, could at all be seen. Immediately around us, 
the crowded caravan pursued its m|rch in the most compact and 
closest order, to the unbroken preservation of which every individual 
was induced to attend by a regard to his own personal safety; when 
it was considered that we had entered a desert, before whose tribes, if 
they attacked us, flight would be ineflectual, and upon whose naked 
plains no refuge from them could be found. The Arab drivers sang 
to their camels most appropriate songs j alternately encouraging them 
to continue with unslackened steps towards the, fountain whose streams 
awaited their arrival, and promising to lead them to a spot where 
wells and herbage would reward them with a sweet repast; then im¬ 
ploring Allah to give strength and firmness to their Jimbs, and steiidiness 
to all their paces: while the beasts theraselVes seemed really <^nscious 
of approbation 'and encouragement being implied in tl»e sounds they 
heard, most probably from their fretjuent repetition. I have never 
listened to them myself without considerable pleasure, from knowing 
how unaffected is the attachment which the Arabs bear towards their 
animals in general; and it has always forcibly recalled to my memory 
the genera! truth, as well as beauty, of that affecting address which 
Hassan makes to his camels while traversing the desert at mid-day, 
so poetically expressed by Cdilins in the second of his Oriental 
Eclogues: 

“Ye mute companions of my toils, that bear ' 

In all my griefs a »«re than equal share! 

Here, where no springs in murmurs break away. 

Or rooss-crowfied fountains mitigate the day. 

In vain ye hope the green delights to know. 

Which plains more blest, or verdant vales bestow: 

Here rocks alone, and tasteless sands, are found. 

And Glint and sidcly winds for ever, howl around 1 ” 

In thort, all the variety of scenes, of circumstances, and of recollec- 
tioDSj arising out of our immediate situation, contributed only to 
heighten the interest of it j while the slow and stetidy pace of the 
cameb; the song of their driversj the countless number of torches that 
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blazed through every part of the caravan; the flying squadrons of 
horse that galloped tiirough our lines, and skirted their extremes, to 
j)resen'e the compact order of our march; the scattered parties of 
Arab musicians who surrounded the litters and palanquins of the 
harem; and the repeated cries of “ Ish Allah! ’’ that were heard at 
intervals from every quarter, being pronounced in such a tone of 
voice as to rise superior to the mingled tumult of other sounds; 
altogether formed a scene, which, for grandeur and impressive effect, 
1 have seldom seen equalled, certainly not surpassed, and of which it 
would not be easy soon to lose the remembrance .—Literary Souvenir, 
1827. 


299,—LA FAVETTE. 

[Edward Everett, 1794—1866. 

[Edward Everett was Ix>m in Dorchester, Norfolk county, Massachusetts, U.S., nth 
April, 1794. llis father was a clergyman of great repute at Boston, and Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas for Norfolk county. He was educated at Boston by a 
brother of the celebrated Daniel Webster. Before he was twenty years old he became 
|iasior of* the Brattle-street Church, Boston, where Hfc wrote hit “Defence of 
Christianity,” a masterly work, lie visited London in i8i,s; and afterwards studied 
in th^niversity of Gottingeg. 1» 1819 he was again in England, and became inti¬ 
mate with Byron, JeBiey, Campbell, Rogers, Scott, and the other great authors of the 
day. In 1841 he was Ambassador from the Unitial States to England. Mr. Everett 
enjoyed great reputation in America as a public man and a poet. His “ Dirge of 
Aiaric” first appeared in England, and was pronounced admirable by Campbell. 
He died in 1866.] 

There have been those who have denied to La Fayette the name of a 
great man. What is greatness ? Does goodness belong to greatness, 
and make an essential part of it ? Is there yet enough of virtue left 
in tlie world to echo the sentiment, Uiat 

“’Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great?” 

If there is, I would ask, of all the prtrminent names in history, 
has rmi through such a career, with so little reproach, justly or unjustly 
bestowed ? Are military courage and conduct the measure of great¬ 
ness? La Fayette was entrusted by Washingfton with ail kinds of 
service;—the laborious and complicated, which required skill and 
patiencej the'perilous, that demanded nerve;—and we see him keep¬ 
ing up a* pursuit, effecting a retreat; out-manceuvring a wary adversary 
with a superior force, harmonizing the action of French regular troops 
and American militia, commapding an assault at the point of the 
bayonet; and all with entire success and brilliant reputation. Is the 
readiness to meet vast responsibility a proof of greatness? The 
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Memoirs of Mr. Jefferson show us that there was a moment in 1789 
when La Fayette took upon himself, as the head of the military force, 
the entire responsibility of laying down the basis of the revolution. Is 
the cool and brave administration of gigantic power a mark of great¬ 
ness? In all the whirlwind of the revolution, and when, as com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the National Guard, an organized force of three 
millions of men, who, for any popular purpose, needed but a word, a 
look, to put them in motion,—^and he tlieir idol,—we behold him ever 
calm, collected, disinterested; as free from affectation as selfishness, 
clothed not less with humility than with power. Is the fortitude re¬ 
quired to resist the multitude pressing onw'ard their leader to glorious 
crime, a part of greatness? Behold him the fugitive and the victim, 
when he might have been the c^ief of the revolution. Is the solitary 
and unaided opposition of a good citizen to the pretentions of an ab¬ 
solute ruler, W'hose power was as boundless as his ambition, an eflbrt 
of greatness ? Read the letter of La Fayette to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
refusing to vote for him as consul for life. Is the voluntary return in 
advancing years, to the direction of affairs, at a moment like that, 
when,.in 1815, the ponderous machinery of the French empire was 
flying asund£:r,—stunding, rending, crushing thousands on every side,— 
a mark of greatndss ? Contemplate La Fayette at the tribune, in 
Paris, when allied Europe was thundering af its gates, when N%)oleun 
yet stood in his desperation and at bay. Are dignity, propriety, cheer¬ 
fulness, unerring discretion in new and ^conspicuous stations of extra¬ 
ordinary delicacy, a sign of greatness? Watch his progress in Ame¬ 
rica in 1824 and 1825 ; hear him say the right word at the right 
time, in a series of interviews, public and private, crowding on each 
other every day, for a twelvemonth, throughout the Union, with every 
description of persons, without ever wounding for a moment the self- 
love'of others, or forgetting the dignity of hVs own position. Lastly, is it 
any proof of greatness to be able, at the age of seventy-three, to take 
the lead in a successful and bloodless revolution j—to change tlie 
dynasty,—to organize, exercise, and abdicate a military .command of 
three and a half millions of tnento take up, to perform, and lay 
down the most momentcMs, delicate, and perilous duties, without 
passion, without hurry, without selfishness ? Is it great to disregard 
the bribes of title, ofHce, money;—to live, to labour, and suffer for 
great public ends alone;—to' adhere to principle undhr all.circum¬ 
stances ;—to stand before Europe and Anferica conspicuous for sixty 
years, in the most responsible stations, the acknowledged admiration of 
all good men ? , 

I think I understand the proposition, that La Fayette was not a 
gwat man. It comes ftom the same school which also denies great- 
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ness to Washington, and which accords it to Alexander and Caesar, to 
Napoleon and to his conqueror. When I analyse the greatness of 
these distinguished men, as contrasted with that of La Fayette and 
Washington, I find either one idea omitted, which is essential to true 
greatness, or one included as essential, which belongs only to the lowest 
conception of greatness. The moral, disinterested,^nd purely^atriotic 
qualities are wholly wanting in the greatness of Caesar and Napoleon; 
and, on the other hand, it is a certain splendour of success, a brilliancy 
of result, which, with the majority of mankind, marks them out as the 
great men of our race. But not only are a high morality and a true 
patriotism essential to greatne.ss;—but they must first be renounced 
before a ruthless career of selfish conquest can begin. I profess to be 
no judge of military combinations; but, with the best reflection I have 
been able to give the subject, I perceive no reason to doubt that, had 
La Fayette, like Napoleon, been by principle capable of hovering on 
the edges of ultra-revolutionism ; never halting enough to be de¬ 
nounced ; never plunging too far to retreat;—but with a cool and 
well-balanced selfishness, sustaining himself at the head of affairs, under 
each new phase of the revolution, by the coqjpliances ^sufficient to 
satisfy its demands,—had his principles allowed him to play this game, 
he mi^t have anticipated^the career of Napoleoi^ At three different 
periods he had it in his power, without usurpation, to take the govern¬ 
ment into his own hands. He was invited—surged to do so. Had he 
done it, and made use of the military means at his command, to main¬ 
tain and perpetuate his power,—he would then, at the sacrifice of all 
his just claims to the name of great and good, have reached that which 
vulgar admiration alone worships—the greatness of high station and 
brilliant .success. 

But it was of the greatnqss of La Fayette, that he looked down on 
greatness of the false kind. He leanied his lesson in the school of 
Washington, and took his first practice in victories over himself. Let 
it be questioned by the venal apologists of time-honoured abuses,—let 
it be sneered at by national prejudice ^nd party detraction; let it be 
denied by the admirers of war and congest;—by the idolaters of 
success;—but let it be gratefully acknowledged by good men; by 
Americans,—by every man who has sense to distinguish character from 
events; who has a heart to beat in concert with the pure enthusiasm 
of virtue*. ^ 

But it is more than time, fellow-citizens, that I commit this great 
and good man to your unprompted contemplation. On his arrival 
among you, ten years ago,—when your civil fathers, your military, 
your children, your whole population poured iteelf out, as one throng, 
to salute him,—^when your cannons proclaimed his advent with joyous 
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salvoes, and your acclanoatinns were responded from steeple to steeple 
by the voice of festal bells,—with what delight did you not listen to 
his cordial and affectionate words;—“ I beg of you all, beloved citizens 
of Boston, to accept the respectful and warm thanks of a heart which 
has for nearly half a century been devoted to your illustrious city!” 
That no^le heart—to which, if any object on eartli was dear, that ob¬ 
ject was the country of his early choice, of his adoption, and his more 
than regal triumph,—that noble heart will beat no more for your 
welfare. Cold and motionless, it is already mingling w'ith the dust. 
While he lived, you thronged witli delight to his pre.sence—you gazed 
with admiration on his placid features and venerable form, not wholly 
unshaken by the rude storms of his career; and now that he is de¬ 
parted, you have assembled in ^his cradle of the liberties, for which, 
with your fathers, he risked his life, to pay the last honours to his 
memory. You have thrown open these ct)nsecrated portals to admit 
the lengthened train which has come to discharge the last public offices 
of respect to his name. You have hung these venerable arche.s, for 
the second time since their erection, with the sable badges of sorrow. 
You .have thus associated the memory of 1.3 Fayette in those dis 
tinguished honours, which but a few years since you pahl to your 
Adams and Jefferfon j and could your wishes and mine have prevailed, 
my lips would this day have been mute, and’the same illustrious voice, 
which gave utteiSince to your filial emotions over their honoured graves, 
would have spoken, also, for you, over .him who shared their earthly 
labours, enjoyed their friendship, and has now gone to share their last 
repose, and their imperishable remembrance. 

There is not, throughout the world, a friend of liberty who has not 
dropped his head when he has heard that La Fayette is no more. 
Poland, Italy, Greece, Spain, Ireland, the South American republics— 
every country where man is struggling toVecover his birthright—has 
lost a benefactor—a patron—in La Fayette. But you, young men, at 
whose command I speak, for you a bright and particular loadstar is 
henceforward fixed in the front of heaven. What young-man that re¬ 
flects on the history of La Fayette—that sees him in the morning of 
his days the a,ssociate of teges, the friend of Washington—but will 
start with new vigour on the path of duty and renown ? 

And what was it, fellow-citizens, which gave to our La Fayette his 
spotless fame ? The love of liberty. What has consecrated his 
memory in hearts of good men ? The lovi of liberty. What nerved 
bis youthfol arm with strength, and inspired him in the morning of his 
days with sagacity and counsel ? The living love of liberty. To what 
did he sacrifice power, and rank, and country, and fre^om itself? 
To the horror of licentft>usness 5—to the sanctity of plighted faith j—to 
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the love of liberty protected by law. Thus the great principle of your 
revolutionaiy fathers, of your pilgrim sires, the great principle of the 
age, was the rule of his life —lAe love of liberty protected by law. 

You have now assembled within these renowned walls, to perform 
the last duties of respect and love, on tlie birthday of your benefactor, 
beneath that roof which has resounded of old with the master-voices of 
American renown. The spirit of the departed is in high communion 
with the spirit of the place;—the temple worthy of the new name, 
which we now behold inscribed on its walls. Listen, Americans, to 
the lesson, which seems borne to us on the very air we breathe, while 
we perform these dutiful rites. Ye Winds, that wafted the pilgrims to 
the laud of promise, fan, in their children's hearts, the love of freedom; 
Blood, which our fathers shed, cry fropi the ground; Echoing Arches 
of this renowned hall, whisper back tlie voices of other days; Glorious 
Washington, break the long silence of that votive canvas;—Speak, 
speak, marble lips y te.ach us “ The love of libebtv peotected by 
LAW ' ’’—Speech on the death of La Fayette. 


300.—THE SACK OF BALTIMORE.* 

[Thomas D^vis, 1814—1854. 

[Thomas Davis was one of that band of advanced Irish patriots who thought that 
they could supersede, in Ireland, “ Mwre’s Irish Melodies,” liecausc they did not go hir 
enough for them; forgetting that Muorc, in the language of Samuel Lover (as true 
an Irishman as ever lived), “ did more for Ireland than all her other bards put to¬ 
gether;” that “ his winning lay insinuated a sympathy for Ireland into bosoms im- 
(tervious to open assault; that the cold circle of prejudice that had hitherto guarded 
many a heart in high places, was opened by the magic of his song, and for the first 
time the harp of Ireland became more than an emblem of her feme—it was turned 
into an instrument for her got*!.” Fortunately for Davis's chance of future feme, 
he did not confine his lyrics to political ones. We are told that he wrote the greater 
portion of them (they are published by Dufly, Dublin, in one volume) in a single 
year, 1844; a^d this, too, in addition to a great quantity of other writing for the 
journal witik which he was connected —The Nation. Apart from his political 


* Baltimore is a small seaport in the barony of Cafttery, in South Munster. It grew 
up round a Castle of O’Driscoll’s, and was, after his ruin, colonized by the English. 
On the aoth of June, 1631, the crew of two Algerine g^eys landed in the dead of 
night, sacked the town, and bore off into slavery all who were not too old, or too young, 
or too fiAce for theii purpose. • The pirates were steered up the intricate channel ^ 
one Hacketf, a Dungarvan fisherman, whom they had taken at .sea for the purpose. 
Two years after he was conviaed and executed for the crime. ^Itimore never re- 
covend this. To the artist, the antiquary, and the naturalist, its neighbourhood is 
most intraesting.—See “ The Ancient and Present State of the County and City of 
Cork,” by Charles Smith, M.D., vol, i, p, tjo. Second edition. Dublin, 1774.— 
Authok’s Note. 
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songs, which are of the fierce and fiery, cut-and-thrust order, he wrote with great 
tenderness. His love songs are unaftectwl and graceful. " Darling Nell,” “ Annie 
Dear,” and “The Welcomci” are all exquisite songs. He was born in i8i^ and 
died in 1854.] • 

The summer sun is falling soft on Carbery’s hundred isles— 

The summer sun is gleaming still through Gabriel’s rough defiles— 
Old Inisherkin's crumbled fane looks like a moulting bird; 

And in a calm and sleepy swell the ocean tide is heard; 

The hookers lie upon the b^ach j and children pease their play; 

The gossips leave the little uin; the households kneel to pray— 

And full of love, and peace, and rest—its daily labour o'er— 

Upon tliat cosy creek there lay the town of Baltimore. 

A deeper rest, a starry trance. Las come with midnight there; 

No sound, except tliat throbbing wave, in earth, or sea, or air. 

The massive capes, and ruined towers, seem conscious of the calm ; 
The fibrous sod and stunted trees are breathing heavy balm. 

So still the night, these two long barques, round Diinashad that glide, 
Must trust their oars—methinks not few—against tiie ebbing tide— 
Oh ! some sweet mis.)ion of true love must urge them to the shore— 
They bring som'e lover to his bride, who sighs in Baltimore! 

All, all asleep w,j|:hin each roof along that rocky street: 

And these must be the lover’s friends, with gently gliding feet— 

A stifled gasp! a dreamy noise! “ the roof is in a flame!” 

From out their beds, and to their doors, rush maid, and sire, and dame— 
And meet, upon tlie thre.shold stone, the gleaming sabre’s fall, 

And o’er each black and bearded face the white or crimson shawl— 
The yell of “ Allah " breaks above the prayer, and shriek, and roar— 
Oh, blessed God! the Algerine is lord of Baltimore! 

Then flung the youth his naked hand against the shearing sword; 

Then sprung the mother on the brand with which her son was gored; 
Then sunk the grandsire on the floor, his grandbabes clutching wild; 
Then fled the maiden moaning faint, and nestled with the child ; 

But see, yon pirate strangled lies and crushed with splashing heel. 
While o’er him in an Irish hand there sweeps his Syrian steel— 
Ihough virtue sink, and courage fail, and misers yield their store. 
There’s one hearth well avengiM in the sack of Baltimore! 

Midsummer mom, in woodland nigh, the birds began to sing— 

They see not now the milking-maidst-deserted is the spring! 
Midsummer day—this gallant rides from distant Bandon’s town— 
These hookers crossed from stormy Skull, that skifl^ from Afladown; 
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They only found the smoking walls, with neighbours’ blood besprent. 
And on the strewed and trampled beach awhUe they wildly went— 
Then dashed to sea, and passed Cape Cleire, and saw five leagues before 
The pirate galleys vanishing that ravaged Baltimore. 

Oh! some must tug the galley's oar, and some must tend the steed— 
This boy will bear a Scheik's chibouk, and that a fiey’s jerreed. 

Oh! some are fur the arsenals, by beauteous Dardanelles; 

And some are in the caravan to Mecca’s sandy dells. 

The maid that Bauilun gallant sought is chosen for the Dey— 

She’s safe—he’s dead—she stabbed him in the midst of his Serai; 
And, when to die a death of fire, tliat noble maid they bore. 

She only smiled—O’DriscoU’s child—she thought of Baltimore. 

• 

’Tis two long years since sunk the town beneath that bloody band. 
And all around its tranijded hearths a larger concourse stand. 

Where, high upon a gallows tree, a yelling wretch is seen— 

’Tis Ilackett of Dungarvan—he, who steered the Algerine! 

He fell amid a sul|en shout, with scarce a passing prayer. 

For he had slain the kith and kin of many a hpjidred there— 

Some muftered of MacMurchadh, who brought the Norman o’er— 
Some cursed him with Iscariot, that day in Baltiij^ore. 


301.—NECESSITY AND BENEFITS OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

[Bishop Mant, 1776—1848. 

[The Right Rev. Richard Manx, Bishop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, was 
educated at Winchester and Oxford. He was consecrated Bishop of Killaloe, 1810; 
translated to Down and Connoj, 1823, and^to Dromore, in 1842. Dr. Mant devoted 
a );reat portion of his long life to authorship. He published an edition of the Bible 
with Notes and Commentaries, in which he was a.ssisted by Dr. D’Oyly. He also 
wrote much for the Society for Promoting Christian Knuwlalgc. Bishop Mant died 
in 1848.] ^ • 

You know, that the Son of God midertook to redeem and to save 
mankind from the sad state [of sin] into -vrtuch they had fallen;—to 
satisfy the offended justice of His Father;—to suffer in his own person, 
and thereby to make atonement, for the sins of men;—and at the same 
time to jepair and renew that nature, which was so fatally polluted and 
diseased, by giving to men% new spirit, and by enabling them both to 
will and to do things pleasing unto God. 

You know that in order to this, the Son of God was made man j— 
that in that form He took upon Himself the nature and the sins of 
men j—that He then submitt^ to a cruel and dbgraceful death, for 
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the redemption and salvation of you and all mankind; whom he thus 
restored to the favour of G()d, and thereby made it possible for you to 
recover that happiness, which had been lost by the original fall of our 
first parents. 

Finally, you know that God was so pleased with the wonderful love 
and goodness shown in this precious sacrifice of his Son, that he pro¬ 
mised to pardon all' men, who through faith in His blood should truly 
repent of their sins, and should prove their repentance by obeying the 
commandments of his Son, and should thus fulfil the conditions which 
He was pleased to appoint for their salvation. 

These things (I say) you all know j and knowing these things, must 
you not think, nay, rather, must you not know it to be a duty which 
you owe to Christ, to obey any,commandment which He may lay upon 
you, in return for the sufferings which He endured for your sakes and 
for the blessings which He has purchased for you ? Must you not 
know it to be a duty, which you owe to yourselves, to obey His com¬ 
mandments, if on your obedience to His commandments depends the 
question, whether or not you shall receive any share in those blessings, 
which He died to purchase ? 

Surely thife most inSttentive and thoughtless man amongst you, if he 
thinks at all, must know that obedience to the commandments of Christ 
is on every account Ihe duty of him, who calls himself a Christian. Is, 
then, the partalft‘.ig in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper one of the 
commandments of Christ ?—Hear and consider the words of one of 
His Apostles, and then answer for yourselves. 

" I have received of the Lord ” (saith St. Paul in his first Epistle to 
the Corinthians) “ that which also 1 deliver unto you. That the Lord 
Jesus, the same night in which He was betrayed, took bread: and whtzi 
He had given thanks. He brake it, and said, T'ake, eat; this is my body, 
which is broken for you : this do in remembrance of me. After the 
same manner also He took the cup, when He had supped, saying. This 
cup is the new testament in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye drink it, 
in remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat this biqgd, and drink 
this cup, ye do show the Lord s death till he come.”* 

If you attend to this patfjage, you will find an express commandment 
positively and clearly given by our Saviour, Jesus Christ, in these words, 
which occur twice in the course of the passage: “This do in remem¬ 
brance of me.” Christ, then, commanded something to be done. 

If again you consider the pas.sage, you u^ill find what it was that He. 
commanded to be done. He was blessing and giving bread and wine, 
when He told the persons to whom he gave them, to do the same 


* 1 Cor. xi. 33-36. 
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things in remembrance of Him. To bless and give bread and wine, 
then, are the things, which Christ commanded to be done. 

If again you consider the passage, and compare it with the, accounts 
given of the institution of the Lord’s Supper by St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and St. Luke, yon will perceive, that the commandment of Christ to 
bless and give bread and wine in remembrance of Him, was hrst com¬ 
mitted to His Apostles, at that time the ministers df His word :—and 
if you further consider it, you will perceive that it was not meant to be 
contined to them alone^ but was also committed to those, who slntuld 
succeed the Apostles as ministers of the Gospel, because St. Paul sj>eaks 
of “ showing tlte Lord’s death till he come." And as the Lord will 
not come again Itefore the end of the world, the commandment must 
remain in fonte as long as tlie world shall last. 

You sec then, tlial llie ministers of Clirist arc commanded by Him 
to bless and to give bread and wine in rctnembrance of Him. And to 
whotn are they to give them ? W’liv, certainly to the people committed 
to their spiritual charge; who are therefore as ntuch bound to attend 
and jtartaki- in the l.ord's Supper as the minister is bound to attend 
and diitribute it: fcjp we cannot give, as we are commanded, unless you 
arc ready to,receivc. 

Is it not, then, the commandment of )'our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, that you ptirtake iti Uie holy'communion of His body and blood ? 
Is not the partaking in it a duty, winch you owe to Cltgist who died for 
you, anti to whom you promist^ obedience at your baptism ? And is 
it not a duty which you owe tef yourselves, if you would receive any 
benelit from His de:tth. 

And this I say, Christian brethren, even supposing this to be no 
more than an ordinary commandment of our Saviour. But there are 
circumstance.s, w'hich distinguish this from all other commatidments, 
and make it in an especial nmnner yoitf duty. * 

It is the last and, as it w'crc, the dying commandment and request of 
your Saviour. He who w'as on the right hand of God the Father, in 
whom shone the* fulness of His Father’s glory', and who was the express 
image of his person: He humbled HimSelf for you; He took your 
nature and form upon Him; He became tilicdient vtuto death, even 
the cruel and ignominious death of the cross; and when He was now 
upon the point of ftilfilliug Ilis surprising love towards you by laying 
down His life for your sakes. He gives you this commandment, that 
you eat and drink the bread iind wine offered you by His ministers! 
Is not the last request of a dying friend entitled to some regard ? And 
of Him, too, who was such a frieijd ? 

It is the way, by which you are to show that you " remember ’’ 
Christ, and have a just sense of his goodness towards you. “ This do ’* 

3 » 
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(said be) “ m remembrance of me." You may indeed say that you 
remember Christ, that you have a just sense of his goodness, although 
you do not partake in the communion of his body and blood. But 
if he has appointed a parli< ular way, by which he would have you 
remember him, I know not how you can show that you do remember 
him, except by following that one way; and I know not how' you can 
stand acquitted of fbrgetlulncss and ingratitude to him, unless you per¬ 
form this his commandment. 

The partaking in the Lord's Supper is again^the only proper .act of 
Christian worship. • The professors of other religions, Jews, Turks, and 
Heathens, worship God by praying to, by thanking, and by praising 
him. In addition to these acts of worship, Christians perform that of 
eating and drinking bread and wine, as Christ has commanded. So 
that however devoutly you may'worship God in general w'hen you come 
to Church, you do nut in so strict a sense worship as C/irisliaiis, unless 
you partake in the bread and wine, which represents the body' and 
blood of Christ; and thus perform that act, w'hieh Christ has made a 
mark of distinction to Ids followers. 

The partaking in the holy communion is also a duly, which you owe 
to yourselvas, on account of the benefits which you may receive fiom 
it; not only that benefit, which may be expected by all, who generally 
fulfil God’s commandments; but those parti(;ular benefits, which follow 
upon a hearty ao4 conscientious performance of this.— Smnons, vol. i. 

P- H9- ___ 


302.—FRIENDSHIP MANIFESTED IN FRENCH WOMEN. 

[Julia Kavanacii, 1824. 

[Julia Kavanagii was born at Thorles, Co. Tippciary, 1824. She was taken by 
her parents to London and Paris in her childhood, and remained in the latter city 
till 1844, when she returned to I.ondpn and became an author by profession. Her 
first book was one for children, called “ The Three Pathsher second the well- 
known story of “ Madeline.’’ I'liis successful tale was followed by “ Women in 
France during the Eighteenth Century,*’ “ Nathalie,” “ Women of Christianity,’’ 
" French Women of Letters,” ’* English Wo.neii of Letters,” and % great number of 
pleasing novels.] ' • 

It has been the happy laf of French women to experience and re¬ 
ceive in its fulness, tliat gentlest feeling of the human heart [friend- 
ship]. No friends have been so universally faithful and true, and none 
have been more beloved. If we read the social and litersyiy history 
of France during the last two hundred'years, we sliall fiud more 
instances of the tender and enduring affection of women than can be 
th(|,.boast of any other nation during the same space of time. The 
profligate, the good, the intellectual, the ignorant have felt it alike. 
It has been calm, polite, and amiable in polished times; heroic and 
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devoted in evil days. Wherever we see a distinguished man, a literary 
circle, a jtersecution from the days of Montaigne down to those of 
Madame Roland, there we also see a woman’s friendship shining pure 
and clear. Friendship was the great passion of Madame de Ram- 
bouillet. The embellishments of her noble mansion, the enjoyments 
of her pure and intellectuaHife, were for her friends even more than 
for herself. Tender and almost childish instances of her desire to 
please them have been freely given by her biographers. What friend¬ 
ship there was even iik the austere Port Royal, where men and women 
studied, and prayed, and lived, as it seemed, but for eternity! How 
pure and true was the long atFection of Mdlle. de Scudery and 
Pclissou! Scarcely love, though the fashion of the age made them 
call it so. But we may doubt if love Ijpgins near fifty and lives beyond 
the eight ietl) year of man and woman : and * * * Madame de la 
Fayette, bow faithful and tender was the long intimacy between her 
and the cynical author of the “ Maxims!” She had the wisdom and 
the mild gravity of years, without their a.spect or their coldness; and 
he, a wearied man, but with more imagination and warmth than he 
.showed, found in *ber all he could still care for in woman—sweetness 
and repose. * • 

Well he might miss his faithful companion when she left him even 
but for a few days! Was»it not she who had chaf ined away the bitter¬ 
ness of his philosophy! who had filled his dailf life with calm 
pleasures ? who, growing active and energetic for him, had, by her 
unwearied exertions and her sagacity, so materially helped him in some 
troublesome law-suits, that she had preserved a large portion of his 
household property to him and his? If Madame de Sevigne was her 
dearest friend, he was the most favoured, for he needed friendship 
most. Madame de Sevigne had her daughter to write to, her friends 
to see; M. de la RochcfoiJcauld’s sosis were away; he w'as infirm, and 
lived in the solitude of wealth and high rank without love. Madame 
de la Fayette, though infirm herself, tbund health and leisure enough 
to soothe hi^declining years; and,spite his sourness, he found kindness 
and tender affection for her. • * 

Both needed that tie. Madame de la ftiyette’s melancholy is rather 
a matter of conjecture tlian of knowledge; but La Rochefoucauld 
has recorded his in a work famous for the bitterness of its philosophy, 
aud thtiexquisite elegance of its language. The “ Maxims” are world- 
known, but tliey are a %lander on their author, no less than on 
human naturd. His mind was cynical, but his heart was not a cold 
heart. He who wrote that lowe was like spirits, talked of by all, seen 
by none—had given up hjs youth to the worship of a lovely woman. 
He who based all human friendship on sordid calculation, was in the 

3 D a 
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Jecline of life dependent, and glad to be so, on the gentle and dis¬ 
interested friendship of Madame de la Fayette. 

They met at the very time for friendship ; when both had seen the 
vanity of life’s fairest promises; when I'or both was passed the time of 
hope and fruition ; when nought remained save friendsltip, to their late 
autumn. The ottce brilliant advetiturer the Fronde li.ui become a 
sad and infirm man. ' 

In Madame de la F.ayette, he toinul a grave and gentle mind, and a 
sincerity wbieh he characterized by an ex]iression .not known before he 
used it, and wliicli has remained in the h'rench language. He did not 
say that she was truthful, Init that she was true, “ elle esi vraie.” The 
two friends soon lived in an entire communion of mind and feeling. 

Madame de la Fayette said to l.,egrais: “ He has improved my 
mind, but 1 have improved liis heart.” Tliere was more modesty 
than trutli in the saying: Madame de la Fa)ette’s mind was already 
polished and perfect when her friendship for l.a Rochetoncaiihl began ; 
but he helped her to revise, and his advice contributed to render more 
perfect that most perfect of her talcs, the “ Princesse de Cloves." 


303,^TIIE ruined GENTLEMAN. 

[IIesky Kingsley, 1830. 

[Henry Kingsley, son of the late Rei. C. Kinjislev, Hector of Chelsea, was horn 
1830, and educated at King;’s College, l.ondon, end Worcester College, Oxford. In 
1852 he left the university and proceeded to Australia, where he lesidcil six years. 
He is a distinguished novelist, and contributes to " Macmillan’s Magazine,” “ Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine,” and other periodicals. His principal novels are “ Geoftry 
Hamlyn,” “ Ravenshoe,” “ Mademoiselle Mathilde,” Ac., Ac.] 

Blackeston came in from the next room, and seized General Oak- 
field by the ihro.it. In the scandalous struggle which followed, the 
general fell down stairs,, 

Not one word was said on either ‘side. Had it not been that 
General Oakfield did not appear at the Duclrcss of lliehinond’s ball, 
and that he took his regiment iiit# action at Quatre Bras with a black 
■eye, nothing would ever hawc been said. But people will cackle and 
gossip as long as the world lasts. 

1 believe th.it the thing might have been finished between these two 
men, had it not been for the cackling of their comrades. Th<}.. porter 
of th% house had told the truth to every *006 he met. So General 
Oakfr6M’,s friends taunted him with having been beaten, and Blackeston’s 
friends sneered at him for not having called the general out. Blackeston, 
a studious and sensitive man, felt the tauqts of his friends as only a 
student can. 
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Yet tbis quarrel between the two men would have died into stillness 
if it had been left alone. Blackeston thought that Oaklield was drunk, 
and did not know what he was about: and Oaklield confessed to 
himself that he was half drunk, had made a fool of himself, and had 
been properly served. The. two men went into action together at 
Waterloo •, and in that ghasfly pushing crush iipt the hill at half-past 
six, with the world at stake, when Oakfield’s horse, killed by a cannon 
shot, came headlong down dead, and cast Oakfield prone on the ground 
among the legs of liis men, Blackeston “ set him on his own beast,” 
and said, “ Heavens ! general, 1 feared you were hit yourself.” 

But they would not leave them alone to settle their quarrel. 
Blackeslon’s friends sneered him into madness—sneered him into the 
miserable folly of sending a challeng^to General Oakfield. 

Oakfield very properly ditl not wish to fight. Since his half-tipsy 
escapade he had been very near the gates of death, and had seen very 
serious things: Ouatre Bras and Mont St. Jean for instance. I think 
that the man behaved well. He consulted his friend General Cennox. 
He confessed himself in the wrong entirely ; pointed out that, after his 
conduct at W'aterloc^ his courage was beyond si^spicion ; and asked his 
brother general whether lie might not be allowed to apologize,and refuse 
to fight. His brother general agreed with hijii, but unfortunately 
allowed lhe*matter to rerfch the ears of the Duke. 

The Duke’s heart w'as hot and furious within hinK They were ad¬ 
vancing on the country of tlio French, one of the most irritable, 
valiant, and .sensitive people in the world. The Prussians were showing 
already signs of Vandalism. His own personal prestige was sufficiently 
great to keep all things in order, and to prevent a quarrel with the 
French w'hich time could never heal—a quarrel which would make 
the name of Englishmen loathed in France for ever. The first neces¬ 
sary thing was to keep his 5wn raw ftoops, few of whom had ever seen 
war, in order. The prestige which he had acquired by beating the 
starved Freucji out of Spain, with command of the sea, and the lines 
of Torres \iedras for a basis of operations, would avail him to keep 
Blucher in order, who had nothing tS .diow per contra but Jena and 
l.iguy. But he must keep his own army fb order. If he allowed one 
officer to fight one duel, where would he be? After an enmity of 
twenty-five years, there were twenty thousand high-spirited officers in 
France^ho would shoot an Englishman as they would shout a dog. 
This habit of duelling must be checked in one way or another. An 
example must be made: and the example was Blackeston. He was 
brought to court-martial for •challenging his superior officer—was 
cashiered, disgraced, and ruined. 

Blackeston was a rare man in the British army in tlrose days, bat 
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the type of man is getting commoner now, as the Staff College can 
witness. He was a student-soldier—a man of the Havelock type, of 
whom let our enemies beware. But he was a man of extreme sensi¬ 
bility; he thought himself disgraced, and went away to hide himself 
from the ken of man. He hid his head in Wales, at a place called 
Plas Gwynant, under Snowdon, as you go from Capel Curig to Betli- 
gelert, fronting the lake which is called Llyn y Dinas. Here his poor 
bride, worried nearly to death by the details of the court-martial, and 
killed by the verdict of it, gave birth to a son, and died. 

I cannot in this space go in a business-like manner into Blacke.ston's 
difficulties. They grew greater, and at last irremediable. But he de¬ 
clined to be ruined, to beg, and to whine. He was never in debt. 
The time came when even the rent of Plas Gwynant was beyond his 
means. He passed out of that house a free man, with some fifty 
pounds a year, and went into a cottage in that narrow gorge under 
Snowdon, w'hich they call, I think, or ought to call, Glyn y llan. But 
he took with him his boy and his books. 

His books. He refused to part with them. I am at this moment 
puzzled to say whether or not the books make the ooy. 

It would oe wearisbme, were it even possible, to give an account of 
these books. They comprised the best scientific and mathematical 
books, and a sufficiency of history; but the specialite pf the library 
W’as that it conti^.ied probably the finest collection of military books in 
any one private band in England. Blackeston, ageing rapidly, hearing 
only dim rumours of the world, was left alone with his books, his boy, 
and his God, under the solemn shadows of the soaring Wydffa. 

To shape the human soul which was in his keeping as near to per¬ 
fection as he might, was now his care, his pleasure, and his labour. 
As for the boy’s prosperity in life, for his profession, for his friends, 
Blackeston was profoundly indifftrent. "1 will make the boy fit," he 
said, “ and God will find the work.” His mind was getting unhealthy 
in his disappointment, and this fatalism went near to ruining the youth, 
in spite of all his excellences. , 

There was scarcely enough to*eat in this little cottage of theirs, and 
yet he gave the lad the education of a German prince. As the son 
grew up, the father was astonished at his own handy-work. Lionel 
Blackeston at eighteen was not only a well grown and finely-framed 
youth, but also was a highly-informed man, a splendid tlieoretical 
soldier, and a perfect gentleman; a gendeman, however, who had 
scarcely twice in bis life interchanged words with one of his own 
OK ^.—Warnes “ Gold, Silver, Lead." 
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304.—THE STORY OF ROMULUS AND REMUS. 

[Berthold George Niebuhr, 1776—1831. 
[Berthold Georoe Niebuhr, the celebrated historian of Rome, was born at Copen¬ 
hagen, August 27, 1776. He was the son of Carsten Niebuhr, the celebrated traveller 
in the East. Before he was a yeafold, his &ther received an appointment in South 
Ditraarsh (Germany), whither he took his son, whom he Educated chiefly himself. 
Niebuhr tells us; “He taught me, by preference, out of English books, and put 
English works of all sorts into my hands ; at a very early age he gave me a regu¬ 
lar supply of English ncviApapers—a circumstance which I record here, not on account 
of the influence they have had on my maturer life, but as indications of his character,” 
Association with J. H. Voss, the translator of Homer, with the famous Busch, and 
with Kiopstock, completed the lad’s education. He studied law at Kiel in 179,3-94. 
At nineteen years of age he proceeded to Edinburgh, and studied for a year and a half 
in the University; afterwards he travelled oyir England for six months. On his 
return to his native land, he was made private secretary to the Danish Minister of 
> Finance. In 1806 he entered the Prussian service; was appointed one of ttie Coun¬ 
sellors of Public Aflairs under Hardenberg, until the peace of Tilsit. In 1809 he was 
made Privy Counsellor of Stau; at Berlin, where, in 1810, he delivered his first lectures, 
from which originateit in 1811 and 1812, his two first volumes of Roman Histoiy. 
In 1816 he was appointed Prussian Minister at the Papal See, where he was esteem^ 
and valued by Pius \^I. Niebuhr spent much time in examining the MSS. in the 
Vatican Li|)rary. His r&idence in Rome gave him an intimate knowlgdge of the city, 
and a clear conception of its ancient character and histoiy. On his return to Ger¬ 
many he settled at Bonn, and there wrote the third vol. of his “ History of Rome.” 
Niebuhr died January 2, 1831? at the age of gg.] 

1 ’he old Roman legend ran as follows. Procas king%f Alba left two 
sons. Numitor, the elder, bei^g weak and spiritless, suffered Amulius 
to wrest the government from him, and reduce him to his father's 
private estates, lii the enjoyment of these he lived rich, and, as he 
desired nothing more, secure: but the usurper dreaded the claims that 
might be set up by heirs of a different character. He had Numitor's 
son murdered, and appointed his daughter, Silvia, one of tlie vestal 
virgins. * * 

Amulius had no children, or at least only one daughter: so that the 
race of Anchisgs and Aphrodite seemed on the point of expiring, when 
the love of a^od prolonged it, in spite of the ordinances of man, and 
gave it a lustre worthy of its origin. Silvia had gone into the sacred 
grove, to draw water from the spring for ^he service of the temple. 
The sun quencht its rays: the sight of a wolf made her fly into a cave :* 
there Mars overpower^ the timid virgin, and then consoled her with 
the proiSise of noble children, as Posidon consoled Tyro, the daughter 


* I insist in behalf of my Romans on the right of collecting the poetical features of 
the story, wherever they are to be fountl, when they have dropt out of the common 
larrative. In the present case they are preserved by Servius, on Mn. i. 274; the eclipse, 
by Dionysius, u. 56, and by Plutarch, Romul. c. 27. 
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of Salmoneus.* * * § But he did not protect her from the tyrant; nor could 
her protestations of her innocence save her. Vesta herself seemed to 
demand the condemnation of the unfortunate priestess; for at the 
moment when she was delivered of twins, the image of the goddess 
hid its eyes, her altar trembled, and her lire died away.f Amulius 
ordered that the mother and her babes shumld be drowned in the river.J 
In the Anio Silvia exchanged her earthly life for that of a goddess. 
The river carried the bole or cradle in which the children were lying 
into the Tiber, which had overflowed its banks far and wide, even to 
the foot of the woody hills. At the foot of a wild fig-tree, the Ficus 
Rumiualis, which was preserved and held sacred for many centuries, 
at the foot of the Palatine, the cradle overturned. A she-wolf came to 
drink of the stream : she heard the whimpering of the children, carried 
them into her den hard by,§ made a bed for them, lickt and suckled 
them. When they wanted other food than milk, a woodpecker, tBe 
bird sacred to Mars, brought it to them. tJther birds consecrated to 
auguries hovered over them, to drive away insects. This marvellous 
spectacle w^as seen by Faustulas, the shepherd of the royal flocks. The 
she-wolf drew back, and gave up the children to human nurture. Acca 
Larentia, liis wife, became tlieir fostermother. They grdw up along 
with her twelve son.s,|| on the Palatine hill, in straw huts w'hich they 
built for themselves: that of Komulus was preserved by continual 
repairs, as a saeffed relic, down to the time of Nero. They were the 
stoutest of the shepherd lads, fought bravely against w'ild beasts and 
robbers, maintaining their right against every one by their might, and 
turning might into right. Their booty they shared with their comrades. 
The followers of Romulus were called Cluinctllii, those of Remus Fabii: 
the seeds of discord were soon sown amongst them. Their wantonness 
engaged them in disputes with the shepherds of the wealthy Numitor, 
who fed their flocks on Mount jiventineso that here, as in the story 


* Homer, Od. xi. 2,^5-259. t Ovid, Fas', iii. 45. , 

t In poetry of this sort we have nb right to a.sk, why she was thrown into the river,— 

whichever of the two it might bj,—and not into the Alban lake ? 

§ It is remarkable how even those who did not altogether reject the poetry of the 
story, yet tried to reduce it to a minimum j to the wolf’s suckling the little orphans at 
the first moment when she found them by the Ficus Ruminalis: as if in this case, as 
in that of St. Denis, everything did not turn on the first step. The Luperc^ itself b^s 
witness to *e genuine form of the fiction; and the oonoeptions of the two Roman poets 
accorded with it. Virgil gives a description of the cave of Mavors: Ovid sings (Fast, 
iii. $3^1 I.acte quis infentes nescit ermisse fetino, Et picum expositis saepe tulisse cibos., 
Hot did this poetical feature escape Trogus: cu.!! saepius ad parvulos reverteretur. The 
story of the woodpecker and its yfiiuplvpara could not have been invented of new-born 
infonts. See also Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. c. xxi. 

II Masutius Sabinus, quoted by Gellius, N. A. vi. 7. 
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of Evander and Cacus, we find the quarrel between the Palatine and 
the A.ventine in the tales of the remotest times, Remus was taken by 
a stratagem of these shepherds, and dragged to Alba as a robber. A 
secret foreboding, the remembrance of his grandsons awakened by the 
story of tile two brothers, kept Numitor from pronouncing a hasty sen¬ 
tence. The culprit’s foster-father hurried with Romulus to the city, 
and told the old man and the youtlis of their kindred. They resolved 
to avenge their own wrong and that of their house. With their faith¬ 
ful comrades, whom Use danger of Remus had brought into the city, 
they slew the king; and the |)eople of Alba again became subject to 
Numitor. 

This is the old tale, as it was written by Fabius, and sung in ancient 
sacred hays down to the time of Dionysius.* It certainly belongs to 
anything but histoiy. Its essence is tlic marvellous. We may strip 
this of its peculiarities, and pare away and alter, until it is reduced to a 
possible everyday occurrence; but we ought to be fully convinced, that 
the caput mortuuin which will remain, will be anything but a historical 
fact. Mythological talcs of this sort are misty shapes, often no more 
than a Fata Morgiiug, the prototype of which is invisible, the law of 
its refractian unknown : and even were it not *o, it w'rfUld still sur¬ 
pass the power of reflection to proceed so .subtly and skilfully, as to 
divine the unknown original from these strangely Slended forms. But 
such magical .shapes are ditferent from mere dreams, Ktd are not with¬ 
out a hidden ground of real tpith. The name of dreams belongs to 
the fictions invented by the later Greeks, when the tradition had become 
extinct, and when individuals indulged a wanton licence in altering the 
old legends; not considering that their diversity and multiplicity had 
been the work of the whole people, and was not a matter tor individual 
caprice to meddle with .—History of Rome, vol. i. 


305.—PANORAMIC VIEW OF ROME. 

[Hslev Maria Williams, 176*—18*7. 

[Helen Maria Williams was txirn in 1762, and settled in Paris in 1790. She was 
the friend and advocate of the Girondists, and on their fall she was imprisoned and 
nearly shared their fete. She wrote Poems, Novels, “A Narrative of Events in 
France, 1815,” &c. She died in 1827.] 

“ Birth-place <jf Seneca—rtursc of arms and arts. 

Shroud^ in ignorance and slavery.” 

We stood on the tower of the capitol, and surveyed the remains of 
that city, and those trophies which emperors and kings, through maifjr 


* I. 79. Wj; iv Toil trarptotc S/tvat£ iirb 'Fw/tatoiv tn sai vuv iiSiTai. 
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ages conquerors of the world, had looked upon with exultation, and 
accounted substantial monuments of their glory. The colossal aque¬ 
ducts bestrode the Campagna j the Appian way was shaded by the 
tombs of the most illustrious Romans, tombs now following fast into 
oblivion the relics of their pniud possessors;—those of Caius Cestus 
and Cecilia Metella being all that aremow distinguishable. We sur¬ 
veyed the ancient Vails of the Eternal City, built to protect its infancy 
against the incursions of restless tribes, but insnfhcient to defend its 
age against its Gothic conquerors. The triumphal arches of Titus, 
Severus, and Constantine, built at a time when the arms of barbarians 
could never be expected to overtake those favourites of conquest, and 
to spoil, in their turn, the spoilers of mankind. We beheld the 
temples of heathen worship, now, with the worship itself, for ever 
fallen, though the spirit of Eagan superstition seems still to linger 
among the ruins. Jupiter Tonans, divested of his attributes, has long 
since resigned his thunders to the pontiffs ol' the Vatican. The palace 
of the Caesars is scarcely discoverable by its paltry remains, wild weeds 
of a summer's growth overshadowing all that exists of strucmres 
intended for interminable duration. We threw’ our eyes over the 
ancient temples of Romulus aud Remus, the founders of the 
monarchy; the temples of the Sun and of Peace,—the latter only 
suggesting its opposite, and serving to remind us of ancient Rome, as 
a nurseiy of waiiriors. We reverted to the capitol, still crowning and 
commanding the city of conquest, and to the curious excavations below, 
again bringing Into view vestiges of ancient grandeur, of which history 
itself seems to have taken no account. Chief of ail, our attention was 
riveted by the Coliseum and the Forum;—the former often wet with 
the blood of gladiators,—the latter, in the ear of fancy, still echoing 
to the eloquence of a Brutus or a Cicero. The Coliseum, perhaps, more 
than any of the antiquities, realizes the visions of the student of 
ancient history. Its vast size, its unnatural destination, its measured 
and tardy decay, having already outlived the lapse of many centuries, 
proclaim at once, that the earthly schemes of man, so fj^r beyon4 the 
term of his mortal existence, are shortlived, mean, and trifling, com¬ 
pared to his eternal destination. To the right of the Tiber, which 
takes its course along the foot of the Aventine Mount, we remark the 
Ripa Grande or Quay, circumscribing its range to the south; the river 
itself, though choked and shallowed by the dUris of its b^nks, aud 
the crumbling edifices of successive cenRjries, broad, deep, and un¬ 
ruffled by the ruins which it conceals, is still the yellow muddy Tiber 
(jf tlie Augustan age, finely corresponding in tone and colour with the 
dusky ruins that nod upon its shores. The Tiber is lost for a time to 
the eye among the various buildings, and again appears in view, taking 
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its course in winding lines of light across the wide waste that stretches 
off towards the sea. The hill of Janiculum, the palaces, the villas of 
Pampbili, Corsini, and the numerous structures of modern Rome, its 
domes, monasteries, churches, and palaces, successively occupy the 
attention, till we come to the Tarpeian Rock itself, now scarcely for¬ 
midable, being almost lost in rt4>bish. 

Then turning towards the west, the eye rests oft the dome of St. 
Peter’s, and the Vatican, with all its far-famed treasures of sculpture 
and painting. The mighty building of St. Peter’s, the first and most 
magnificent of temples in the world, seems sovereign of modern Rome 
(as the Coliseum does of the ancient city), surrounded byhis vassab at 
humble distance, conformable to the inferiority of their rank and pre¬ 
tensions. All seems, however, to be provid^ for the purposes of a 
worship, meant to captivate the senses'by its external splendour and 
beauty, until the very object of religion, the cultivation of the 
Christian virtues, which are meek and humble, is forgotten in the 
magnificence of a priesthood of princes; combining the splendour and 
luxuries of life with their preparations fpr bidding it adieu. 

What a contrast V'ith the Coliseum, which, on the other hand, 
speaks of liftathen titfies, and feelings scarcely haman, wlwn a whole 
people used to assemble, to be delighted with the suftering, the groan¬ 
ing, and destruction of unfortunate fellow raortak, selected to shed 
each other’s blood, without any motive of enmity or ipvenge, but for 
the sole purpose of gratifying the taste of an unthinking and ferocious 
populace! Such scenes might flerve the arm, and steel the heart for 
purposes of conquest; but as certainly they annihilated the finer senti¬ 
ments of the soul, and degraded the lords of the creation into fit com¬ 
panions or rivals to the tyrants of the forest. 

From St. Peter’s we were naturally led to tire Mausoleum of 
Hadrian and the Pantheon of Agrippa, together with the great works 
of a succession of ages; which, though ditfering in date, seem to the 
eye of a modern beholder of almost equal antiquity, and impress him 
witlt almost eqftal veneration and awe. From this spot, too, may be 
seen the columns of Antonine and Trajan. In the forum of the latter 
emperor, excavations disclose the prbtine city, far beneath the level of 
its modem, though still ancient successor. 

The Quirinal Palace of the Pope, to the north, combines with 
Socacte and the snowy Apennines, and presents to the eye the most 
interesting and ever-varying f)ictures. Lastly, and immediately below 
the spectator, the eye rests on the Museum of the Capitol, designed by 
Michael Angelo, and filled with yorks of the chisel, during eveiy age 
of the progress of the rival yet sister arts of architecture and statuaiy, 
from the bronze wolf, said to have been struck by lightning at the 
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death of Caesar, to the modenj ornaments of the Museum. After 
examining the detail of this most astouishing scene, we cast our eyes 
generally over the whole, and rested them for awhile on tliose per¬ 
manent features, the Alban Mount, with ancient l'u.sculiiin on its 
bosom, Tivoli sparkling in the sun, and the seven hills of ancient 
Rome. All this it were vain to attempt to describe, and still more the 
emotion which it'excites.— H. IFilliams’ Travels. Ej traded from the 
Flowers of Literature. 


306.—THE BACHELOR’S THERMOMETER. 

[James Smith, 1775—1839. 

[James Smith was bom in London February 10, 1775. He was the son of Robert 
Smith, Esq., solicitor to the Board of Ordnance, and elder brother of Horace Smith, 
the celebrated novelist. He was ultimately taken into partnership with his lather, 
and succeeded to his official appointments. He was the joint aiiihot witir his 
brother Horace, of the celebrateti “ Rejected Addresses,” and wrote liglit articles for 
several periodicals of the day, as well as supplying the elder Matla-ws, the actor, with 
_ material for his popular “At 1 lome.” The literary ambition of James did not 
' extend beyond middle life, while his brother continued !i worker to the end of his 
career. I ^ died in iL‘39: Horace surviving him ten y&irs.] , 

oEtatis 30 . Looked back through a vista of ten years. Re¬ 
membered that, artwenty, I looked upon u man of thirty as a middle- 
aged mau; wendered at my error, and protracted the middle age to 
forty. Said to my.seUj “ Forty is the age of wisdom.” Reflected 
generally upon past life j wished myself twenty again j and exclaimed, 
“ If I were but twenty, what a scholar I would be by thirty ! but it’s 
too late now.” Looked in the gla.ss : still youthful, but getting rather 
fat. Young says, “ a fool at forty is a fool indeed; ” forty, therefore, 
must be the age of vtdsdom. 

31 . Read in the Morning'Chronidt^ that a watchmaker in Paris, 
aged thirty-one, had shot himself for love. More fool the watch¬ 
maker! Agreed that nobody fell in love after twenty. Quoted 
Sterne, “ The expression faU in love, evidently shows Wy to be beneath 
a man.” Went to Drury L'ane: saw Miss Crotch in Rosetta, and fell 
in love with her. Receded her ultimatum : none but matrimonians 
need apply. Was three months making up my mind (a long time for 
making up such a little parcel), when Kitty Crotch eloped with Lord 
Buskin. Pretended to be very glad. Took three turns uptpnd down 
library, and looked in glass. Getting Ather fat and florid. Met a 
friend in Gray’s Inn, who said, I was evidently in ruck health. 
Thought the compliment ruder than* the health. 

33 . Passion for dancing rather on the decline. Voted sitting out 
play and farce one of the impossibilities. Still in stage-box three 
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nights per week. Sympathized with the public in vexation occasioned 
by non-attendance the other three : can’t please everybody. Began to 
wonder at the pleasure of kicking one’s heels on a chalked floor till 
four in the morning. Sold bay marc, who reared at three carriages, 
and shook me out of the saddle. Thought saddle-making rather 
worse than formerly. Hair growing thin. Bought a bottle of Tricosian 
fluid. Mem. “a flattering unction.” 

.33. Hair thinner. Serious thoughts of a wig. Met Colonel 
Buckhorso, wiio wears one. Devil in a bush. Serious thoughts of 
letting it alone. Met a fellow Etonian in the Green Park, who told 
me 1 wore well: wmidered what he could mean,. Gave up cricket 
club, on account of the bad air about Paddington : could not run in it 
without lieinsr out of breath. 

O • 

34. Measured for a new coat. Tailor proposed fresh measure, 
hinting something about bulk. Old measure too short; parchment 
shrinks. Shortened my morning ride tfi Hampstead and Highgate, 
and wondered what people could see at Hendon. Determined not to 
marry : means expensive, and dubious. Counted eighteen bald heads 
in the pit at the Opera., So much the better; the more the merrier. 

35. Tried on an old great coat, and found it an old tittle one; 
cloth shrinks as well as parchment. Red face in puttitig on shoes. 
Bought a shoe-horn. Bemesuber quizzing my unclS George for using 
one: then young and foolish. Brother Charles’s wif<» lay-in of her 
eighth child. Served him right^'or marrying at twenty-one: age of 
di-scretiou too! Hutiting-belts lor gentlemen hung up in glovers’ 
window's. Longed to buy one, but two women in shop cheapening 
mittens. Three grey h:iirs in left eyebrow'. 

36. Several grey hairs in whiskers : all ow'ing to carelessness in 
manufactory of shaving-soap. Remember thinking my father an old 
man at tliirty-.six. Settled ttie point t Men grew older sooner in 
former days. Laid blame upon flapped waistcoats and tic-wigs. 
Skaited on the Serpentine. Gout. Very foolish exercise, only fit for 
boys, (iave sljates to Charles’s eldest son. 

37. Pell in love again. Rather pleased to find myself not too old 
for the passion. Emma only nineteen. Wh#t then ? w’omen require 
protectors; day settled; devilishly frightened; too late to get off. 
Luckily jilted. Emma married George Parker one day before me. 
Again detesmined never to many. Turned off old tailor, and took to 
new one in Bond Street. Soifte of these fellows make a man look ten 
years younger. Not that that was the reason. 

38. Stuck rather more to dmuer-parties. Gave up quadrilles. 
"Waltzing certainly more fatiguing than formerly. Fiddlers play it too 
quick. Thought of adding to number of grave gentlemen who learn 
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tB dance. Dick Dapper dubbed me one of the ower-growns. Vety 
impertinent, and utterly untrue. 

39. False h deux temps rising. Wondered sober mistresses of 
families would allow their carpets to be beat after that fashion. 
Dinner-parties increasing. Found myself gradually Tonline-ing it 
towards top of .table. Dreaded U/iima Thule of hostess’s elbow. 
Good places for cutting turkeys j bad for cutting jokes. Wondered 
why I was always desired to walk up. Met (wo schoolfellows at 
Pimlico; botli fat and red-faced. Used to'say at school that they 
were both of my age : what lies boys tell! 

40. Look back ten years. Remember, at thfirty, thinking forty a 
middle-aged roan. Must have meant fifty. Fifty certainly the age of 
wisdom. Determined to be tvi.se in ten years. Wished to learn music 
and Italian. Tried Hullah. 'Twould not do. No defect of capacity, 
but those things should be learned in childhood. 

41. New furnished chambers. Lovtked in new glass: one chin 
too much. Looked in other new glass; chin still double. Art of 
glass-making on the dec.line. Sold my horse, i\nd wondered people 
could find any pleasure in being bumped. Wlvilwcre legs miide for? 

43. Gout again': that di.sease certainly attacks young ^teople more 
than formerly. Caught myself at a rubber of whist, and blashed. 
Tried my hand at original composition, Snd found a hankering after 
epigram and fetire. Wondered 1 could ever write love .sonnets. 
Imitated Horace’s ode “Nc sit aucilla.” Did not mean anything 
serious, though Susan certainly civil and attentive. 

43. Bought a hunting-belt. Braced myself up till ready to burst. 
Stomach not to be trifled with : threw it aside. Young men, now-a- 
days, much too small in the waist. Read in Morning Post an advertise¬ 
ment “ Pills to prevent Corpulency; " bought a box. Never the 
slimmer, though much the sickir. * 

44. Met Fanny Stapleton, now Mrs. Meadows. Twenty-five 
years ago wanted to marry her. What an escape ! 'yVomen certainly 
age much sooner than mep. Charles’s eldest boy began to think 
himself a man. Starched cravat and a cane. What presumption! 
At his age I was a child.* 

45. A few wrinkles about the eyes, commonly called crow’s feet. 

Must have caught cold. Began to talk politics, and shirk the drawing¬ 
room. Eulogized Kean: saw nothing in Phelps. Talked- of Lord 
Melbourne. Wondered at the licentiousness of the modem press. 
Why can’t people be civil, like Junius and John Wilkes in the good 
old times? • 

415. Rather on the decline, but still handsome and interesting. 
Growing dislike to the company of young men : all of them talk too 
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much or loo little. Began to call chambermaids at inns " My dear.” 
Listened to a howl from Capt. QueruloaSj about family expenses, price 
of bread and butcher’s meat. Did not care a jot if bread was a 
shilling a roll, and butcher’s meat fifty pounds a calf. Hugged myself 
in “single blessedness.” 

47. Top of head quite baVl. Shook it, on reflecting that I was 
but three years removed from the " Age of Wisdom. ” Teeth sound, 
but not so white as heretofore. Something the matter with the denti¬ 
frice. Began to be cautious in chronology. Bad thing to remember 
too far back, flad serious thoughts of not remembering Madame 
Vestris. 

48. Quite settled not to remember Madame Vestris. Thought 
that I certainly did not look forty-eight. 

49. Resolved never to marry for anything but money or rank. 

50. Age of wisdom. Married my cook! 


307.—VIOLET. 

[Alexander SHtru, 1830 —1867. 

[Alexander Smith was horn at^ilmamock, December 31, 4830. His father was a 
drawer of ]iattcriis for the various febrics manufactured in that town, Paisley, and 
Glasgow, and it war Iietween these places that the btiyhood of the poet was passed. 
He was educated at Glasgow, and from the sin^lar ardour he exhibited in the acqui¬ 
sition of knowledge, he was destined for a minister of religion. A severe illness, 
however, put an end to his studies, and he became a designer of lace patterns for one 
of the Glasgow manufactories. While thus employed, he composed some fugitive 
verses, by which he obtained a local reputation; but on the publication of his “ Life- 
Drama,” by Mr. David Bogue, in 1853, he at once established his ferae. To the 
“ Critic ” and the “ Eclectic Review,” the praise is due for having first pointed out his 
merits to the reading and critical lyorld. Kour.editions of the ** Lifc-Orama” followed 
in rapid succession, and every one agreed that a new star had appeared in the poetical 
hemisphere. In 1854, Mr. Smith’s poetical merits had a more substantial, and a 
justly-ilescrvcd recognition, in his appointment to the Secretaryship of the University 
of E<liiiburgh.^n appointment alike graceful and appropriate. He published (1837) 
his “ City Poems” and, in conjunction with th* author of “ Balder,” a small volume 
of " Sonnets on the War." He died January, 1867J 

A Balcony overlooking Ihe Sea — Eowabd and Walter seated. 

(after a pause). The garrulous sea is talking to the shore, 
Lerus go down and hoar the greybeard’s speech. IThey walk. 

I shall go down to “Bedfordshire to-morrow. 

Will you go with me ? , 

Wtd. Whom shall we see there ? 

Edw. Why, various specimens of that biped, Man. 
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rU show you one who might have been an abbot 
In the old time; a large and portly man, 

With merry eyes, and crown that shines like glass. 

No thin>sniiled April he, bedript with tears, 

But appled-Autumn, golden-cheeked and tan ; 

A jest in his month feels sweet cs crusted w ine. 

As if all eager for a merrv thought. 

The pits of langliter dimple in his cheeks. 

His speech is tlavoroiis, evermore he talks 
In a warm, brown, auinmnal sort «)f style. 

A worthy njan, Sir! who shall stand at compt 
With conscious white, save some few stains of wine. 

Ifal. Commend me to him! He is half right. The Past 
Is but an emptied flask/and the rich Future 
A bottle yet uncorked. Who is the next ? 

FMiv. Old Mr. Wilmott, nothing in himself, 

But rich as ocean. He has in his hand 
Sea-marge and moor, and miles of stream and grove, 

Dull flats, scream-startled, as the exulting li'ain 
Streams lik^ a"nieteor througli the J'righte’d night; 
Wind-billowed plains of wheat, and marshy fens. 

Unto whose reeds, on midnights blu" and cold. 

Long strings of geese come clanging from the stars. 

Yet wealthier in one child than in all these! 

Oh, she is fair as Heaven ! and s'he wears 
The sweetest na iie that woman ever wore; 

And eyes to match her name—'tis Viol t. 

Wal. If like her name, she must be beautiful. 

Edw. And so she is: she has dark violet eyes, 

A voice as soft as moonlight. On .her clieek 
The blushing blood miraculous doth range 
From tender dawn to sunset. When she speaks 
Her soul is shining through her earnest face. 

As shines a moon through its up-swathing cloud— 

My tongue’s a very.beggar in her praise. 

It cannot gild her gold with all its words. 

JFii/. Hath unbreeched Cupid struck your heart of ice ? 
You speak of! er as if you were her lover. 

Could yuv not find a home within her heart ? 

No, no! you are too cold—^you never loVed. 

Edw. There’s nothing coldci; than a desolate hearth. 
fFal. A desolate hearth ! Did lire leap on it once ? 

Edw. My hand is o’er my heart, and shall remain— 
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Let the swift minutes ran, red sink the sun j 
To-morrow will be rich with Violet. 

Wal. So be it: large he sinks! Repentant Day 
Frees with his dying hand the pallid stars 
He held imprisoned since his young hot dawn. 

Now watch with what 4 silent step of fear 
They'll steal out one by one, and overspread * 

The cool, delicious meadows of the night. 

Edw. And, loj the first one flutters in the blue. 
With a quick sense of liberty and joy. 
«•**** * 

lEal. Thou look'st up to the night as to the face 
Of one thou lov'st: I know her jieauty is 
Deep-mirrored in thy soul as in a sea. 

What are thy thinkings of the earth and stars > 

A theatre magnificently lit 

For sorry acting, und^erved applause 1 

Dost think there’s any music in the spheres! 

Or doth the ^hoie creation, in thine ear, 

JVloau like a stricken creature to its God, * 

Fettered eternal in a lair of pain ? 

Edui. I think —w# are two fools : let us tb bed. 
What care the stars for us ?—Scene from a LfmDrama. 


, 308.—CHURCH AND STATE. 

[Bishop Newton, 1704.—1782, 

[Thomas Newton wa.s born in Staffordshire, 1704. He was educateil at Westminster 
School, and Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he was elected a Fellow. In 1756 
he was appointed chaplain in os^inary to tllb king. The bench of English bishops 
may justly number the eminent prelate, whose name stands abovei among its 
brightest ornaments. His services, not less to the cai se of literature in general than 
to his profession particular, were on all occasions opportune and substantial;—at 
the same timcAhat they were adorned and uphe^ by a purity of life and suavity of 
manners than which nothing could have been more exemplary. The two great 
works by which Bishop Newton’s name will moie*decidedly go down to posterity, 
are his “ Dissertation on the Prophecies,” and his edition of the “ Poetical Works of 
Milton: ” the latter, a masterpiece of its kind; and first appearing in 1749 in two 
splendid quarto volumes. This first publication co tained only the “ Paradise Lost.” 
In due tiifie (i 7 S*) was succeeded by theParadise Regained,” and the "Minor 
Poems,” in one quarto volumdf This was not only the first r^ular variorum 
edition of Milton’s poetical works—enriched with much choice information from 
Warbutton, Jortin, Pearce, and otht^i—but embodying all that was valuable in 
previous annotators, including the Essays of Addison. It was also adorned by en¬ 
gravings from the designs of no veiy despicable master; for HajTiun, who was the 
Stothard of his day, now and then presents us with a striking representation of the 
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Umughts of the poet. Lord Bath, the Bishop’s patron, wa« at tlie expense of the en¬ 
gravings j and such was the success of this happy union of learning and art, that the 
^icor lived to see light impressions of his labours. The work was also well got up 
in other respects. The paper and printing were excellent; and the correctness of the 
text was such, that Baskcrville was induced to lend the magic of his press to con¬ 
tribute to its ctdcbfity. Mis cditk ii of the text only, in two small quarto volumes, is 
one of the most beautiful cflbrts of his typognmhical skill. Bishop Newton’s tame is 
inseparable from th\s admirable performance. Mr. Todd has doubtless enlarged 
the sphere of intelligence connected with the illustration of Milton’s text by a 
crowd of apposite authorities, and by most curious and felicitous research j but the 
previous labours of the'Bishop can at no lime become obsolete. For half a century 
there was no similar woik comparable with it. Bishop Newton’s “Dissertation on 
the Hiophecies” — the “magnum opus” of his professional lalmurs—was first 
published in I7i(4, 8ve; since winch it has rc-appeared in a variety of forms, with 
more or less critical aid, down to the present day. It has now the sanction of time 
—confimtatitc of its being indispensable to the library of a clergyman. Its learned 
and amiable author survived the publication nearly tliiriy years, dying in 1782, in 
the 78th year of his age.J 

Keliuion and loyalty go best hand in hand together. The fear of 
God enforceth obedience to the laws; and obedience to the laws pro- 
inotetli the fear of God. True religion is the best support of good 
government; and good government muintuins :nid encourages true 
religion. So thitt it'is no visionary .scheme, buf there is a real foun- 
d ition in the nature of things for the alliance and union between Church 
and State; and what God and the coirstitution of tilings have thus 
joined together^Jet not men impiously pretend to put asmider. 

If we would attain any just conception of the ways and means 
whereby civil policy contributes to the promotion of true religion, we 
cannot form our notions upon any constitution better than our own, 
especially as we see it happily admini.stered at pre.scnt. I'he king, or,- 
to speak more generally, the civil magistrate, protects and defends the 
church from injuiy and violence, of professed enemies without, and of 
false brethren within. He not only protucts and defends the church 
from danger, but also provides for her support and maintenance by a 
public endowment for her ministers; so that, according to the pre¬ 
diction of the evangelical prophet (Isa. xlix, aj), "kings are," pro¬ 
perly, "her nursing-fathers,xand queens her nursing-mothers." He 
allows to the heads and governors of the church a seat in the court of 
legislature and supreme judicature of the kingdom, to sit there as 
watchmen and guardians, to see that nothing be enacted or adjudged 
contrary to the interests of the church and religion. He permits the 
exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction with* coercive powers for the re¬ 
formation of manners, to supply the deficiencies of civil judicatures, 
afid ratifies and enforces spiritual censures by temporal penalties. He 
fisrtber promotes the fear of God and a sense of religion by punishing 
unpiety and profaneness, vice and immorality, more especially sucli as 
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is opposite to or destructive of good government (Rom. xiii. 4); “ for 
lie beafeth not the sword in vain, and is a revenger to execute wrath 
upon liim that doeth evil.” He not only discountenances and punishes 
the bad, but also rewards and encourages the good, and manifests 
himself to be " sent ” (i Pet, ii. 14) as for the punishment of ” evil 
doers,” so likewise “for the praise of them that do*well.” But a good 
magistrate, a good king, no way promotes religion and virtue more 
eftectually than by his own example. They who resist all other 
motives, will yet have%ome regard to royal example. It is of greater 
force than the dead letter of statutes. It is a living law to the whole 
nation. Happy are thi; peojile who can look ilf) to the throne for a 
pattern of goodness, and experiineutally find and feel the first in rank 
to be the first also in virtue. 

Such influence hath the state upon religion, but religion operates 
more strongly upon the state, and “ the fear of God " is the best 
found.'ttion and support of “ the hotiour of the king.” Religion would 
be rc(|uired of us, even if we lived without government or society ; 
but no governmenUor society can tolerably subsist without religion. 
A nation of atheist# would be worse than a nation of.Hottentots. 
“ The fear*of God ” is the basis, as of all the social duties, so particu¬ 
larly of obedience to the civil powers. The one «>mprehends and in¬ 
cludes tlie other, as the greater the less. From th^ one the other 
follows by natural consequence; and nothing can be of higher obli¬ 
gation than the will of God. if the authority of God cannot constrain 
and oblige us, it must be expected that the authority of man will have 
but little lasting effect upon us. Loose principles of religion must 
necessarily introduce loose principles of government, and disturb the 
peace and order and happiness of society. If men are under no fear 
or restraint of God, tliere^can be jio dependence upon the most 
solemn oaths and engagements, which are the greatest securities of 
government. Shake ott'this principle, and you unhinge the world; 
there is no bond to hold society together. 

Religion i# necessary for the support of government, as nothing else 
can supply the defects of human laws and constitutions. For human 
law's respect only overt acts, and bind the outward man; but the 
fear of God controls the mind and conscience, directs the intentions 
as well as regulates the actions. A man may be guilty of many 
breacheff bf the law in pijvate, and yet escape public justice; but 
he will do nothing amiss in private any more than in public who 
setteth God always before him, and acteth always as in his presence. 
A man may be very wicked an& profligate, offend against the spirit 
of the law, and yet keep within the letter of it; but religion in- 
fluenceth the whole man, and will make us (Rom. xiii. 5) “ subject 
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not only for wrath but also for conscience-sake." Human laws cannot 
restrain and prohibit some irregularities without the danger of intro¬ 
ducing others as pernicious and destructive j but (Psal. xix. 7) “ the 
law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul,” and equally an enemy 
to every evil work. Human laws principally enjoin such duties as 
more immediately >aftect the being, and safety of society, but others 
there are no less conducive to the public welfare and happiness, such 
as humanity, hospitality charity, gratitude, love of our country, and the 
like, which human laws cannot reach. Hefe therefore religion is 
wanted to lend an helping hand, to complete the obligation, and en¬ 
force it by divine authority. Human laws are framed rather to punish 
and discountenance the bad, than to reward and encourage the gtwd; 
so that in this sense we may say truly with the apo.stle (i Tim. v. 9), 
that “the law is not made fora righteous man, but for the lawless and 
disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners." Princes and governors 
cannot always distinguish the proper objects of their favour. This 
privilege belongs to Him alone who trieth tlic hearts and the reins. 
But. if they were able to distinguish them, yet hum.nn means can 
never find a fund sufljcient to reward them. The sanction of rewards, 
therefore, must be derived from religion. God, and God alone, can 
(Matt. xvi. 27) “reyard every man according to his works.” 

Religion not only supplies the defects 01 human law.s, but farther 
improves and adt*ances our civil duties to the highest perfection. The 
church wisely consults and promotes the honour of the king by 
acknowledging her own dependency and his supremacy in all causes, 
as well ecclesiastical as civil. I'his power was for many ages usurped 
by a foreign bishop; but, by being restored to its rightful and lawful 
proprietor, all the absurdities are avoided, all the inconveniences are 
prevented of an empire within an empire. We are now taught 
(1 Pet, ii. 13) to “submit ourselves to the king as supreme for the 
Lord's sake ;” and none other principle of duty can be so steady and 
permanent as this, or so to be depended upon at all times and upon 
all occasions .—Godand the Kijig. Sermon preached beforv George III. 
on the anniversary of his accession, 1761, 


309.—BOOKS. 

[OtiVEH WsHnEii Holmes, M.Oi^ 1809. 

[Oliver Wesdell Holmes, physician, poet, essayist, and novelist, is the son of 
the Rev. Abiel Holmes, author of the “ Annals of America,” and was born at 
Cambritlge, Massachusetts, August 29th, 1809. He graduated at Harvard College 
■ in studied medicine in the hospitals of Paris, and other foreign capitals, 

and commenced practising it at Boston about 1835. His first poems appeared in 
ibe Atherican periodicals in 1836. Dr. Holmes has published numerous works. 
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of which his “ Autcwrat of the Breakfast Table>” and " Elsie Vcnner,” are the best 

known in England.] 

I LIKE books, —I was born and bred among them, and have the easy 
feeling, when 1 get into their presence, that a stable-boy has among 
horses. I don’t think 1 undervalue them either as companions or as in¬ 
structors. But I can’t help Atmembering that tl^ world’s great men 
have not commonly been great scholars, nor its greatest scholars great 
men. The Hebrew Patriarchs had small libraries I think, if any; yet 
they represent to our imagination a very complete idea of manhood, and, 
I think, if we could ask an Abraham to dine with us men ofletters next 
Saturday, we should feel honoured by his tximpjjny. What I wanted 
to say about books is this ; tliat there are times in which every active 
mind teels itself above any and all^uman books. 

“ I think a man must have a good opinion of him.self, sir,” said the 
divinity student, “ who should feel himself above Shakspeare at any 
time.” 

“My young friend," I replied, “the man who is never conscious 
of a state of feeling or of intellectual eflbrt entirely beyond expression 
by any form of worcjji whatsoever, is a mere creature of language. I 
can hardly believe there are an)’' such men. Why,* think for a 
moment of the power of music. The nerves that make us 
alive to it, spread out • (as the Professor telFs me) in the most 
sensitive region of the marrow, just where it is wWenlng to run up¬ 
wards into the hemispheres.. It has its seat in the region of sense 
rather than of thought; yet it produces a continuous and, as it were, 
logical sequence of emotional and intellectual changes; but how 
ditlerent from the trains of thought proper! how entirely beyond the 
reach of symbols! Think of human passions as compared with all 
phrases! Did you ever hear of a roan’s growing lean by reading of 
“ Romeo and Juliet,” or bibwing hi^ brains out because Desdemona 
was maligned ? There are a good many symbols too that are more 
expressive tlijn words. !• remember a young wife who had to part 
with her husband for a time. She did not write a mournful 
poem; indeed, she was a silent person, and perhaps hardly said a 
word about it j but she quietly turned of % deep orange colour with 
jaundice. A great many people in this world have but one form of 
rhetoric for their profoundest experiences, namely—to waste away 
and die. When a man can read, his paroxysm of feeling is passing. 
When he can read, his thought has slackened its hold. You talk 
about reading Shakspeare, using him as an expression tor the highest 
intellect, and you wonder that* any common person should be so pre¬ 
sumptuous as to suppose his thought can rise above the text which 
lies before him. But think a moment. A child's reading of Shak- 
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speare is oue thing, and Coleridge or Schlegel’s reading of him is 
another. The saturation point of each mind differs from that of 
every other. But I tliink it is as true for the small mind, whieh 
can only take up a little, as for tlie great one, which takes up much, 
that the suggested trains of thought and feeling ought always to ri'C 
above, not the author, but the reader’s r lental version of the author, 
whoever he may be." • 

I think most readers of Sliakspcare sometimes find themselves 
thrown into exalted mental conditions like thoi^* produced by mu^ic. 
Then they may drop the book, to p.tss at once into the region of 
thought without wor^s. We may ha}>])en to be very dull folks, you and 
I, and probably are, unless there is some particular reason to sup¬ 
pose tire contrary. But we get glinurses now and then of a sphere 
of spiritual possibilities, w’here we, dull as we are now, may sail in 
vast circles around the largest compass of earthly intelligences. 

I confess there are times when T feel like the friend 1 mentioned to 
you some time ago—I hate the very sight of a book. Sometimes it 
becomes almost a physical necessity to talk out what is in the mind, 
before putting anything else into it. It is very bad to have thoughts 
and feelings,' which w'ere meant to come out, strike in, as they say of 
some complaints that ought to show outwardly. 

I always believed ■in life rather than in bo'iks. I suppose every day 
of earth, with its, hundred thousand deatlis, and something more of 
births—with its loves and hates, its triumphs and defeats, its pangs 
and blisses, has more of humanity in it titan all the books that were 
ever written put together. I believe the flowers growing at this 
moment send up more fragrance to heaven than was ever exhaled from 
all the essences ever distilled .—Tke Aulucral of the Breakfast Table, 
Part vi. 


310.—AN AWFU’ NIGHT. 

[David Macdeth Moih, 1798—1851. 

[David Macbeth Moir was born Musselburgh, 1798. He was educated Jbr, and 
practised the medical profussior He commenixd authorship in 1812, by publishing 
a small volume of poems. At the commencement of “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” he 
became one of its contributors, and coptinued to write for it till his death. For 
“Blackwood” he wrote the “ Autobiography of Mansie Wanch.” Dr. Moir was a 
graceful essayist, an elegant minor poet, and a man of some note in his owtsprofession. 
He died 1851.] 

Whbk the voice of man was wheisht, and all was sunk in the sound 
aleep df midnight, it chanced that I was basy dreaming that I was sitting 
'ane of the spectawtors, looking at anither playacting piece of business. 
Before coming this length, howsomever, 1 ^ould by right have ob- 
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served, that afore going to bed, I had eaten for my supper pairt of a 
black pudding, and twa sausengers, that Widow Grassic had sent in a 
compliment to my wife, being a genteel woman, and mindful of her 
friends—so that I must have had some sort of nightmare, and no been 
exactly in my seven senses—else 1 couldna hae been even dreaming of 
siccan a place. Weel, as I wa# saying, in the playhouse 1 thought I 
was; and a’ atance I heard Maistef Wiggie, like ane ciy'ing in the wil¬ 
derness, halloing with a loud voice thnmgh the window, bidding me. 
flee from the snares, traps, and gin-nets of the Evil One; and from the 
terrors of the, wrath to come. I was in a terrible funk ; and just as I 
was trying to rise from the seat, that seemed sjynehow glued to my 
body and wadna let me, to reach doun mj' hat, which, with its glazed 
cover, was hinging on a pin to ae side, jay face all red, and glowing 
like a fiery furnace, for shame of being a second time caught in deadly 
sin, I heard the kirk-bell jow-jowing, as if it was the last trump, sum¬ 
moning sinners to their lang and black account; and Maister Wiggie 
thrast in his arm in bis desperation, in a whirlwind of passion, claught- 
ing hold of my hand like a vice, to drag me out head foremost. Even 
in my .sleep, howsomijver, it appears that I like free-will, and ken that 
there are nife slaves in our ble.ssed country, so I trfed with a 41 my might 
to pull .against him, and gied his arm siccan a drive back, that he seemed 
to bleach ower on his side,* and raised a hullabullflo of a yell, that not 
only weukened me, but made me start upright in myited. For all the 
world such a .scene! My wife \jjas roaring, “ Murder, murder ! Mansie 
Wauch, will ye. no wauken ? M urder, murder! ye’ve felled me wi’ ye’re 
nieve—^ye’ve felled me outright—I’m gone for evermair—my haill teeth 
are doun my throat. Will ye no wauken ?—Murder, murder !—1 say 
Murder,.murder, murder, murder!!!” “ Wha’s murdering us?” cried 
T, throwing my cowl back on the pillow, and rubbing my een in the 
hurry of a tremendous friglft.—“ Wlta’s murdering us ?—where’s the 
rubbers ?—send for the town-officer !” “ Oh, Mansie!—oh, Mansie!” 
said Nanse, in^a kind of greeting tone, “I daursay ye’ve felled me— 
but nae matt*r, now I’ve gotten ye roused. Do ye no see the haill 
street in a bleeze of flame ? Bad is the bSst; we maun either be burned 
to death, or out of house and hall, without a rag to cover our naked¬ 
ness. Where’s my son ?—where’s my dear bairn Benjie ?” In a most 
awful consternation, I jumped at this out to the middle of the floor, 
hearing^he causeway all in an uproar of voices; and seeing the flich- 
tering of the flames glancing on the houses in the opposite side of the 
street, all the windows of which were filled wi’ the heads of half-naked 
folks, in round-eared mulches, o» kilmarnocks j their mouths open, and 
their een staring wi’ fright; while the sound of the fire-engine, rattling 
through the streets like Sunder, seemed like the dead cart of the 
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plague, come to hurry away the corpses of the deceased, for interment 
in the kirkyard. 

Never such a spectacle was witnessed since the creation of Adam 
I pulled up the window, and lookit out—and lo and behold! the ver) 
next house to our ain was a’ in a low from cellar to garret; the burn 
ing joists hissing and cracking like mad*; and the very wind that bleu 
alang, as warm as if it had been out of the mouth o' a baker's oven 
It was a most awfu' spectacle ! raair betoken to me, who was likely ti 
be intimately concerned wi’t; and beating my brow with my clenchet 
nieve, like a distracted creature, I saw that the labour of my haill lift 
was likely to gang f»r nought, and me to be a ruined man, all the earn 
ings of my industry being lajd out on my stock in trade, and on th= 
plenishing of our bit house. The darkness of the latter days cam< 
ower my speerit, like a vision before the prophet Isaiah; and I couh 
see naething in the years to come but beggfary and starvation; mysel 
a fallen back auld man, with an out-at>tlre-elbows coat, a greasy bat 
and a bell pow, hirpling ower a staff, requeshting an awmous—Nans 
• a broken-hearted beggar wife, tom down to tatters, and weeping lik 
Rachel when she thought on better days, and puir wee Benjie gangin 
frae door t(f' door wi’ a rneal-pock on his back. The thought fin 
dung me stupid, and then drave me to desperation; and not even mini 
ing the dear wife'' of my bosom, that had fainted away as dead as 
herring, I pulled on my trousers like mad, and rushed out into tb 
street, bareheaded and barefoot as the day that Lucky Bringthereoi 
brought me into the world. 

The crowd saw, in the twinkling of an eyeball, that I was a despi 
rate man, fierce as Sir 'William Wallace, and no to be withstood h 
gentle or semple. So maist o' them made way for me; them thi 
tried to stop me finding it a bad job, being heeled ower from right i 
left, on the braid of their backs; like flounders, without respect of a^ 
or person; some auld women that were obstrapulous, being gey sa 
hurt, and ane o' them with a pain in her hainch even to this da 
When I had got almost to the door-cheek of the burning house, I far 
ane grupping me by the back like grim death; and in looking ower n 
shonther, wha was it but Nanse hersell, that, rising up from her feir 
had pursued me like a whirlwind. It was a heavy trial, but my du 
to mysell in the first place, and to my neibours in the second, rouse 
me up to withstand it; so making a spend like a greyhounik I left tl 
hindside of my sark in her grasp, like Joseph's garment in. the nieve 
Potiphar's wife; and up the stairs head foremost amang the flanii 
Mercy keep us a'! what a sight for mortal man to glour at wi’ 1 
living een. The bells were tolling amid the dark, like a summo 
fixtm aboon, for the parish of Dalkeith to pack off to anither work 
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the drums were beat, beating as if the French were coming, thousand 
on thousand, to kill, slay, and devour every maid and mother’s son ot 
us; the fire-engine pump—pump—pumping like daft, showering the 
water like rainbows, as if the windows of heaven were opened, and 
the days of auld Noah come back again j and the rabble throwing the 
good furniture ower the windiws like ingan pilings, where it either 
felled the folk below, or was dung to a thousand shivers on the cause¬ 
way. I cried to them, for the love o’ gudeness, to mak search in the 
beds, in case there might be otiy weans there, human life being still 
more precious than human means, but no a living soul was seen but a 
cat, which, being raised and wild with the din, w^ on nae consideration 
allow itsell to be catched. Jacob Dribble fand that to his cost; for 
right or wrang, having a drappie in hjp head, he swore like a trooper 
that he wad catch her, and carry her down aneath his oxter; so forrit 
he weared her into a corner, croutching down on his hunkers. He had 
muckle better have let it alane ; for it futfed ower his shouther like wull- 
fire, and scarfing his back all the way down, jumped like a lamplighter 
head foremost throijgh the flames, where, in the raging and roaring of 
the devouring element, its pitiful cries were soon hushed to silence for 
ever and efer. Amen !—Autobiography of Manste Wauchf 


^11.—DEATH AND CHARACTER OF WILLIAM THE SILENT, 

* PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

[Thomas Colley Grattan, 1796—1864. 

[Thomas Cot.iEY Grattan, son of Collqr Grattan,'Esq., of Edenbeiry, King’s County, 
was burn in Dublin, 1796. Marrying and settling in the South of France, he adopted 
authorship as a profession. He became a frequent contributor to the "New 
Monthiy Magazine ” while it was edited by the poet Campbell; he also wrote for 
the “ Edinburgh Review.” Itf 18J3 he p*blished the first series of his “ Highways 
and Byeways,” which proving very successful, a seaind and third series followed in 
rapid succession. Mr. Grattan also wrote “Traits of Travel,” “ Heiress of Bruges,” 
" Jacqueline ofddolland,” “ History of the Netherlands.” These works were published 
during his Essidence at Btu-ssels. From thenre he remove^, to Holland, and thence 
to Heidelberg, where he wrote "Legends of the Rhine” and “Agnes Mansfeldt.” 
He returned to Brussels when Leopold 1 . was prosiaimed king, and at that prince’s 
special request was appointed Britisli Consul to the state of Massachusetts in 1839. 
In 1848 he was allowed as an especial fiivour to resign this post to his son. He 
was next appointed Gentleman of the Privy Chamber in Her Majesty’s Household. 
His latest and most serious work was on “ Civilized America.” Mr. Grattan died 
1864.] 

From the moment of their abandonment by the Duke of Anjou, the 
United Provinces considered themselves independent; and although 
they consented to renew his authority over the country at large, at 
the solicitation of the Prince of Orange, they were resolved to confirm 
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the influence of the latter over their particular interests, which they 
were now sensible could acquire stability only by that means.* The 
death of Anjou left them without a sovereign ; and they did not hesi¬ 
tate in the choice which they were now called upon to make. On 
whom, indeed, could they fix but William of Nassau, without the 
utmost injustice to him, and the deep(.st injury to themselves ? To 
whom could they'turn,' in preference to him who had given consis¬ 
tency to the early explosion of their despair ; to him who first gave 
the country political existence, then nursed it ijito freedom, and now 
beheld it in the vigour and prime- of independence? He had seen 
the necessity, but certainly overrated the value of foreign support, to 
enable the new state to cope with the tremendous tyranny from which 
it had broken. He had trie(| successively Germany, England, and 
France. From the first and the last of these powers he had received 
two governors, to whom he cheerfully resigned the title. I'he incapa¬ 
city of both, and the treachery of the latter, proved to tlie states that 
their only chance for safety was in the consolidation of William’s 
authority; and they contemplated the noblest reward which a grateful 
nation could bestow on a glorious liberator. And*is it to be believed, 
that he 'who for tweVity years had sacrificed his repose, kvished his 
fortune, and risked Ifis life, for the public cause, now aimed at absolute 
dominion, or coveted a despotism which aW his actions prove him to 
have abhorred ? < Defeated bigotry has put forward such vapid accu¬ 
sations. He has been also held responsible for the early cruelties 
which, it is notorious, he used every means to avert, and frequenily 
punished. But while these revolting acts can only be viewed in the 
light of reprisals against the bloodiest persecution that ever existed, by 
exasperated men driven to vengeance by a bad example, not one single 
act of cruelty or bad faith has ever been made good against William, 
who may be safely pronounced one of the wisest and best men held 
up by history as examples to the species. 

The authority of one author has been produced to prove that, during 
the lifetime of his brother Louis, oflfers were made to fiitp by France, 
of the sovereignty' of die ndrthem provinws, on condition of the 
southern being joined to the French crown.f That he ever accepted 
those olfers is without proof: that he never acted on them is certain. 
But he might liave been justified in purchasing freedom for those states 
which had so well earned it, at the price even of a qualified independence 
under another power, to the exclusion of thbse which had never heartily 
struggled against Spain. The best evidence, however, of William's 
real views is to be found in the Capitulation, as it is jcalled j that is to 
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say, the act which wa.s on the point of being executed between him and 
. the states, when a base fanatic, instigated by a bloody tyrant, put a period 
to his splendid career. This capitulation exists at full length,* but 
was never formally executed. Its conditions are founded on the same 
principles, and conceived in nearly the same terms, as those accepted 
by the Duke of Anjou; and th| whole compact is one of the most 
thoroughly liberal that history has on record. The Prince repaired to 
Delft lor the ceremony of his inauguration, the price of his long 
labours; but there, instead of tlic anticipated dignity, he met the sudden 
stroke of death.t ‘ 

On the loth of July, as he left his dining-room^and while he placed 
his foot on ilie first step of the great stair leading to the upper apart¬ 
ments of his house, a man named Balthasar Glerard (who, like the 
* former assassin, waited for him at the moment of convivial relaxation), 
discharged a pistol at his body: three balls entered it. He fell into 
the arms of an attendant, and cried out faintly, in the French language, 
“ God pity me ! I am sadly wounded—God have mercy on my soul, 
and on this unfortunate nation ! ” His sister, the Countess of Swart- 
aenberg, who now ffistened to his side, asked him in German, if he 
did not recommend his soul to God? He answA^, “Y*s,’’ in the 
same language, but with a feeble voice. He was carried into the 
dining-room, where he iuHnodiately expired. His sister closed his 
eyes his wife too was on the spot,—Louisa, daughier of tlie illus¬ 
trious Coligny, and widow of the gallant Count of Teligny, both of 
whom were also murdered almost in her sight, in the frightful mas¬ 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. We may not enter on a description of the 
afflicting scene which followed: but the mind is pleased in picturing 
the bold solemnity with which Prince Maurice, then eighteen years 
of age, swore—not vengeance or hatred against his father’s murderers, 
but tliat he W'ould faitlifully and religiously follow the glorious example 
he had given liim.§ 


* Bor. liv. ijf p. 203. t Grotias. t La^sc, Hist, des Princes d’Orangc. 

§ Whoever would really enjoy the spirit of historical details should never omit an 
opportunity of seeing places rendered memorable by aiSodations connected with the 
deeds, and especially with the death, of .great men: the spot, for instance, where 
William was assassinated at Delft; the old staircase he was just on the point of 
ascending; the narrow pass between that and the dining-hall whence he came out, of 
scarcely sufBtsent extent for the murderer to hold forth his arm and his pistol, 2i feet long. 
This weapon, and its fellow, are bdlh preserved, in the museum of the Hague, together 
with two of the fetal bullets, and the very clothes which the victim wore. The leathern 
doublet, pierced by the balls and burned |{y the powder, lies beside the other parts of 
the dfess, the simple gravity of which, in feshion and colour, irresistibly brings the 
wise great man before us^ and adds a hundredfold to the interest excited by a recital 
of his murder. 
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There is but one important feature in the character of William 
which we have hitherto left untouched, but which the circumstances • 
of his death seemed to sanctify, and point out for record in the same 
page with it. We mean his religious opinions; and we shall despatch 
a subject which is, in regard to all men, so delicate, indeed so sacred, 
in a few words. He was born a Kuthcran. When he arrived, a 
boy, at the Court of Charles V'., he was initiated into the Catholic 
creed, in which he was thenceforward brought up. Afterwards, when 
he could think for hiraselt, and choose his profession of faith, he em¬ 
braced the doctrine of Calvin. His whole public conduct seems to 
prove that he v'icwed sectarian principles chiefly in the light of poli¬ 
tical instruments; and that, himself a conscientious Christian, in the 
broad sense ot the term, he was deeply imbued with the spirit of 
universal toleration, and considered the various shades of belief as* 
sub.servient to the one grand principle of civil and religioas liberty, 
(or which he had long devoted and at length laid down his life. His 
a.ssassin was taken alive, and four days afterwards executed with 
terrible circumstances of cruelty, which he bore as a martyr might 
have.borne them .*—History of the Netherlands^ ch. xii. pp. 170-173. 


312.—THEBES IN 1868. 

[Lsdy UuFF-GoRnoN, 1821-^1869. 

[Ladv Duff-Gordon, nee Lucie Austin, was the daughter of Mrs. Austin, and the 
wife of Sir Alexander DulT-Gordon, Bart., a commissioner of inland revenue. In¬ 
heriting her mother’s talents for languages and literature, she translated many 
valuable works into English. Amongst these are Niebuhr’s “Greek Ix^ds,” 
published during her girlhood, “The Amlx-r Witch,” “The French in Algiers,” 
Ranke’s “ History of Prussia,” Motte’s “ Russian Campaigns of 1828*29 on the 
Danube," &c. &c. Lady Duff-Gor(ion died in„i869.] 

I CANNOT describe to you the misery here now—^indeed it is wearisome 
even to think of: every day some new tax. Now every beast— 
camel, cow, sheep, donkey, horse—is made to pay. The fellaheen 
can no longer eat bread; they are living on barley-meal mixed with 
water, and raw green s^ufT—vetches, &c., which to people used to 
good food is terrible, and I see all my acquaintances growing seedy 
and ragged and anxious j the taxation makes life almost impossible: 
100 piastres per feddan as tax on every crop, on every animal first, 
and Aen again when it is sold in the market, and a tax on every man, 
on charcoal, on butter, on salt. I wonder I am not tormented for 
money j but not above three people'have tried to beg or borrow. 


* Le Petit, Histoiie des Payt Bus. 
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Thanks for the Westminster Epilogue : it always amuses me much. 
So Terence was a nigger ! I would tell Racluneh so if I could make 
him understand who Terence was, and that he—Rachmeh—stood in 
need of any encouragement; but the worthy fellow never imagines 
that his skin is in any way inferior to mine. There is no trace of the 
nigger-boy in Terence’s Davus.| My niggcr-boy Mabrook has grown 
huge, and developed a voice of thunder j he is of the elephantine 
rather than the tiger species—a very wild young savage. If he goes, 
1 am tempted to take \ussufs nice little Denka girl to replace him ; 
but a girl is such an impossibility where there is no regular hareeni. 
In the boat, Achmet is enough under Omar, but in this huge, dusty 
house, and with errands to run, and comers aiuT goers to look after, 
pipes and cotFoe and the like, it takes two boys to be comfortable. It 
is surprising liow fast these Arab boys learn, and how well they do 
their work. Achmet, who is quite little, would be a perfectly suffi¬ 
cient servant for a man alone. He can cook, wash, clean the room.s, 
make the beds, do all the table service, knife and plate cleaning, all 
very well. Mabrook is slower, but has the same merit our poor 
Hassan had—he nev?r forgets what he has been told to do, and he is 
clean in his work, though hopelessly dirty as to His clothesr He can¬ 
not gel used to them, and takes a roll in tlie dirt, or leans against a 
dirty mud wall, quite forgetting his clean washed Mue shirt. Achmet 
is quicker, and more carele.ss; but they are both good* boys, and very 
fond of Omar. " I^ncle Omar” is the form of address, though he 
scolds them pretty severely if they misbehave; and I observe that the 
high jinks take place chiefly when only I am in the way, and Omar 
gone to market or to the mosque. The little rogues have found out 
that their laughing does not “affect my nerves,” and I am often 

treated to a share in the joke. How I wish R-could see the 

children; they would amuse* her. Ynssuf s girl, “ Meer en J^ezzil,” 
is a charmingjehild and very clever: her emphatic way of explaining 
anything to me, and her gestures, would delight you. Her cousin 
and future hq^band, aged five (she is six), broke her doll which I had 
given her, and her description of it was /host dramatic—ending with 
a wheedling glance at the cupboard, and of course there are no 
more dolls there.” She is a fine little creature, far more Arab than 
Fellaha, quite a sfiaitan, her father says. She came in, full of making 
cakes for Bairam, and offered her services. " Oh, my aunt, if thou 
wantest anything, I can woA,” said she, tucking up her sleeves. 

It is warm and fine enough now, and I am a good deal better; 
Mustafa has found me a milk-camel at last j—no easy matter, as all 
our camels are now taken to work. You cannot think what the war 
in Crete is to the people here; they who take no sort of pleasure in 
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killing Christians, and only hate leaving tlieir families, and the cold 
and misery! 

The last regulations have stopped all money-lending j and the 
prisons are full of “ Sheykhs el Beled,” whose villages canpot pay 
their taxes. Most respectable men have oflcred me to go partners 
with them now in their wheat, whichnS'ill be cut in six weeks, if only 
I would pa)' their taxes now: I to take half the crop, and half the 
taxes, with interest out of their half,—some such trifle as thirty jx;r 
cent, per month. A Greek at Kuos is doing l>his business; but, as he 
knows the people here, be accepts none but such as are vouched for 
by good “ cadees,” and he will not lose a feddan. Our prison is full 
of men, and we scud them their dinners in turns. The other day a 
woman went with the big v^tdeu bowl on her head full of what she 
had cooked for them, accompanied by her husband. A certain 
Efl'endi, a new Vakeel here, was there, and said, “What dost thou 

ask here, thou -calling her by an opprobrious name. Her 

husband said, “ She is my wife, O Efl'endi!” Whereupon he was 
beaten till he fainted, and then there was a lamentation. They 
carried him down past my house with a crowd qf women all shrieking 
like mad creatures, especially his wife, who yelled aud be.tt lier head, 
and threw dust over it, morv majorvm as you may see on the tombs. 
Such are the humours of tax-gathering in this country. The distress 
in England is terrible, but at least it*'is not the result of extortion like 
it is here, where everything from nature is so abundant and glorious, 
and yet mankind so miserable. It is not a little hunger, it is the cruel 
oppression which maddens the people now. They never complained 
before, but now whole villages are deserted, and thousands have run 
away into the desert between tliis and Assouan .—Macmillans Maga¬ 
zine for June, 1868. 


313.—THE COWARDLY CAPTAIN. 

[I^EAHMOK.- (1585—i6>s) and Fi.etchei<,'*is76—1625, 
[Francis Beavuont was the ,younger brother of Sir John Beaumont, a judge of the 
Common Pleas, who was knighted by Charles I. He wrote in conjunction with his 
friend John Fletcher; thqr h^ one house, and, it is recorded, wore the same clothes 
in common. Ihe “indelicacies and indecorums” which abound in their plays, 
though attractive in their own day, would not be tolerated in this—any, more than, 
we hope, the present taste for the simply hotriifle will be tolerated when another 
change comes o’er the spirit of fiction. It has been ascertained that Beaumont 
and Hetcher wrote in partnership seventeen plays. Beaumont, by himself a masque 
and one play, which has been lost; Fletcher, four by himself, in Beaumont’s life- 
time, and twenty-eight after the death of Beaumont, besides several in which he 
was assisted by Shakspeare, Jonson, Massinger, Bowk^, Middleton, and others. 
Beaumont was born 1585, and died 1615. John Fletcher was the son of the Bishop 
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of (.ondon, and was educated at Cambridge. It was said of the partnership that 
“he found the feincy and Beaumont the judgment.” Fletcher was bom 1576, and 
died of the plague in London, 1625. He was buried in St. Saviour’s, Southwark.] 

CHARACTERS. 

Captain Bessus j a Gentleman. 

Scene. —A Jloo?i in the House of' BeSsus. 

Enter Bessus. 

Bes. They talk of fafne ; I have gotten it in the wars, and will afford 
any man a reasonable pennyworth. Some will say, they could be 
content to have it, but that it is to be achieved ^ith danger j but my 
opinion is othervvi.se: for if 1 might stand still in cannon proof] and 
have fame fall upon me, I would refus® it. My reputation came prin¬ 
cipally by thinking to run away, which nobody knows but Mardonius; 
and, I think, he conceals it to anger me. Before I went to the wars, 
I came to the town a young fellow without means or parts to deserve 
friends; and my empty stomach persuaded me to lie, and abuse people, 
for my meat; whick I did, and they beat me. Then would I fast two 
days, till mj hunger oried out on me, “Rail still:” then,^iethought, 
I had a monstrous stomach to abuse ’em again, and did it. In this 
state I continued, till tJiey hung me up by the he^s and beat me with 
hazel sticks, as if they would hav.ie baked me, and hat^» cozened some¬ 
body with me for venison. After this I railed and eat quietly; for the 
whole kingdom took notice of«me for a baffled, whipped fellow, and 
w'hat I said was remembered in mirth, but never in anger, of which f 
was glad. I would it were at that pass again! After thi.s. Heaven 
called an aunt of mine, that left two hundred pounds in a cousin's 
hand for me; who, taking me to be a gallant young spirit, raised a 
company for me with the nymey, ant^ sent me into Armenia .with ’em. 
Away 1 would have run from them, but that I could get no company; 
and alone I Airst not run. I was never at battle but once, and there 
I was running,abut Mardonius cudgelled me; yet I got loose at last, 
but was so afraid that I saw no more than my shoulders do; but fled 
with my whole company amongst my enqpiies, and overthrew ’em. 
Now the report of my valour is come over before me, and they say I 
was a raw young fellow, but now I am improved. A plague on their 
eloquence! ’twill cost me many a beating; and Mardonius might 
help this too, if he would j,for now they think to get honour on me, 
and all the men I have abused call iiie freshly to account (worthily, as 
they call it), by the way of challenge. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Gent, Good-morrow, Captain Bessus. 
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Bes. Good-morrow, sir. 

Gent. I come to speak with you- 

Bes. You're very welcome. 

Gent. From one that holds himself wronged by you some three 
years since. Your worth he says is famed, and he doth nothing doubt 
but you will do him right, as beseems aj^soldier. 

Bes. A plague oh 'em; so they cry all ! 

Gent. And a slight note I have about me for you, for the delivery of 
which you must excuse me. It is an office that friendship calls upon 
me to do, and no way offensive to you j since I desire but right on 
both .sides. {Gives him a letter.) 

Bes. ’Tis a challenge, sir, is it not ? 

Gent. ’Tis an inviting to the field. 

Bes. An inviting ? Oh, cry you mercy !—What a compliment he 
delivers it with ? he might as agreeably to ray nature, present me 
poison with sucli a speech. (Reads). ITm, um, um,— Reputation — 
um, um, ura— call you to account —um, um, um— -forced to this —um, 
um, um— with my sword —um, um, um— like a gentleman —um, um, 
um— dear to me —um, um, um— satisfaction. —’Tis vciy well, sirj I 
do accept it-, but he ‘must wait an answer this thirteen weeks. 

Gent. Why, sir, he would be glad to wipe off this stain as soon as 
he could. 

Bes. Sir, upon,my credit, I am already engaged to two hundred and 
twelve; all which must have their stains wiped oft’, if that be the 
word, before him. 

Gent. Sir, if you be truly engaged but to one, he shall stay a com¬ 
petent time. 

Bes. Upon my faith, sir, to two hundred and twelve; and 1 have a 
spent body, too much bruised in battle; so that I cannot fight, I must 
be plain, above three combats a day. All the kindness I can show him 
is to set him resolvedly in my roll, the two hundred apd thirteentiv 
man, which is .something; for, I tell you, I think there will be more 
after him than before him; I think so. Pray you edmmend me to 
him, and tell him this. ‘ 

Gent. I will, sir. Good-morrow to you. 

[£ri< GENTtEMAN. 

Bes. Good-morrow, good sir.—Certainly, my safest way were to 
print myself a coward, witli a discovery how I came by my credit, and 
dap it upon every post. I have received above thirty challenges within 
these two hours. Marry, all but the first I put off with engagement; 
and, by good fortune, the first is no madder of fighting than I; so that 
that’s referred. The place where it must be ended is four days’ journey 
off, and our arbitrators are these—he has chosen a gentleman in travel. 
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and I have a special friend with a quartan ague, like to hold him this 
five years, for mine; and when his man comes home we are to expect 
ray friend’s health. If they would send me challenges thus thick, as 
long as 1 lived, I would have no other living: I can make seven shillings 
a day o’ th’ paper to the grocers. Yet I learn nothing by all these 
but a little skill in comparing ^f styles: 1 do find, evidently, that there 
is some one scrivener in this town, that has a great hand in writing of 
cJiallenges, for they are all of a cut, and six of ’em in a hand; and they 
all end, “ My reputatiojn is dear to me, and 1 must require satisfaction.” 
—Who’s there ? More paper, I hope. No; ’tis my Lord Bacurius. 
I fear all is not well betwixt us .—A King and njf King, 


314.—ZARA’S EAR-RINGS. 

[J. G. Lockhart, 1793—1854. 

[John Gibson Lockhart was sometime editor of the “Quarterly Review,” and son- 
in-law of Sir Walter Scott: thus his name is linked with the literary history 
of his own time, had not been assoriated with his romances, “ Valerius,” “ Adam 
Blair." “ Reginald Daltqp,” and “ Matthew Wald 5” with his biographies of Burns 
and Napolt»n, his “ Peter^s Lettcra to his Kinsfolk,” anJ his splen^d rendering of 
the “ Spanish Ballads.” In his capacity of editor and critic, Mr. Lockhart was of 
the “ savage and tartarly ” clit^, who saw no merit on thi^ side of the Tweed; but 
he was a false prophet, and lived to sec his “This will never do.” do in spite of him. 
In 1843 he was presented with a sinecure of 4oof. a year, iWiich he enjoyed till 
his death in 1834. He was born in 1793. His father was the Rev. Dr. John 
Ltickhart, minister of the College t!lhurch, Glasgow. Mr. Lockhart distinguished 
himself both at the Glasgow University and at Balliol College, Oxford. He was his 
hither-in-law’s literacy executor, and published the well-known Life of Scott, in 
9 vols., 1834-S.] 

“ My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! they’ve dropt into the well. 

And what to say to Muca, I cannot, cannot tell.” 

’Twas thus, Granada’s fountain by, spoke Albuharez’ daughter— 

“ The Wtll is deep, far down t^ey lie, beneath the cold blue water. 

To me did Muca give them, when he spake his sad farewell. 

And what to say when he comes bgck, alas! I cannot tell. 

“ My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! they vaere pearls in silver set. 

That when my Moor was far away, I ne’er should him forget. 

That I ne’er to other tongue should list, nor smile on other’s 
tqje. 

But remember he mjalips had kissed, pure as those ear-rings 
pale. 

When he comes back, and Jiears that I have dropped them in 
the well. 

Oh! what will Muca th'mk of me, 1 cannot, cannot telL 

3 F 
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" M 7 ear-rings! my ear-rings! he’ll say they should have been. 
Not of pearl and of silver, but of gold and glittering sheen, 

Of jasper and of onyx, and of diamonds shining clear. 

Changing to tlte changing light, with radiance insincere— 

That changeful mind unchanging gems are not befitting well— 
Thus will he think—and what to say, alas! I cannot tell. 

“ He'll think, when I to market went, I loitered by the w'ay; 
He’ll think a willing ear I lent to all the lads might say; 

He’ll think some other lover’s hand among my tresses noosed. 
From the ears where he had placed them, my rings of pearl 
unloo.sed; 

He’ll think when I was snorting so, beside this marble well. 

My pearls fell in—and what to say, alas ! I cannot tell. 

« He’ll say I am a woman, and we are all the same; 

He’ll say I loved when he was here to whisper of his fiame— 
But when he W'cnl to Tunis my virgin troth had broken. 

And thought no more of Muca, and cared not for his token. 
My eaf-rings ! my ear-rings ! oh! luckless, luckless Well! 

■ For what to say to Muca, alas! I cannot tell. 

" I’ll tell tE'e truth to Muca, and I hope he will believe— 

That I thought of him at morning, and thought of him at eve ; 
That musing on my lover, when down the sun was gone. 

His ear-rings in my hand I held, by the fountain all alone; 

And that my mind was o’er the sea, when from my hand they 
fell. 

And ^at deep his love lies in my heart, as they lie in the well.” 

' ~A7tcient Spanish Balladt. 


315.—DEATH AND CHARACTER OF ST. PETER. 

[The Rev. William Cave, D.D, 1637—1713. 

[William Cave, a distinguished .English divine, was bom in 1637, at Pickwell, in 
Leicestershire, the living of which parish was held by his lather, a man of learning 
and piety. He was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was presented to 
the Vicar^e of Islington in i66j, and soon afterwards was made Chaphin in 
Oidinaiy lb Charles II. In 1681 his merits as a scholar obtained for him the 
Roctory of Allhallows, and a Canonry in^ Windsor; but finding that the heavy 
duties of his London parishes hindered his important labours as an historian of 
Christiani^, he gladly exchanged them for the quiet Vicarage of Isleworth, where he 
devoted his talents to the service of religion as an author. He died at Windsor 
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1713, and is buried in Islington Church, where there is a monument to his memory. 
Mis chief works are "Primitive Christianity,” “ Lives of the Apostles and Martyrs,” 
and “ Historia Litcraria.”] 

Nero returning from Achaia, and entering Rome with a great deal of 
pomp and triumph, resolved now the apostle should fall as a victim 
and sacrifice ttj his cruelty aniS revenge. While the fatal stroke was 
daily cxjtected, the Christians in Rome did, by daily prayers and im¬ 
portunities, solicit St. Peter to make an escape, and to reserve himself 
to the uses and services of the church. This at first he rejected, as 
what would ill reflect upon his courage and constancy, and argue him’ 
to be afraid of those sutterings for Christ to wlifch he himself had so 
often persuaded others; but the prayers and tears of the people over¬ 
came him, and made him yield. AccArdingly the next night, having 
prayed with, and taken his farewell of the brethren, he got over the 
prison wall; and coming to the city gale, he is there said to have met 
with our Lord, who was just entering into the city. Peter asked liim, 
“ Lord, whither art thou going? ” From whom he presently received 
this answer, “ I air«come to Rome, to be crucified a second time." 
By which answer Peter apprehended himself to«be reproved, and that 
our Lord Tneant it of his death, that he was to be crucified in his 
servant. Whereupon he went back to the prison^and delivered him¬ 
self into the hands of his keepers, showing himself most ready and 
cheerful to acquiesce in the will of God. And we are told, that in the 
stone whereon our Lord stood while he talked with Peter, he left the 
impression of his feet; which stone has been preserved as a very 
sacred relic, and after several translations was at length fixed in the 
church of St. Sebastian, the martyr, where it is kept and visited with 
great expressions of reverence and devotion at this day. Before his 
suftering he was, no question, scourgfd; according to the manner of 
the Romans, who were wont first to whip those malefactors who were 
adjudged to the most severe and capital punishments. Having saluted 
his brethren, aad especially having taken his last farewell of St. Paul, 
he was brought out of the prison, and letUto the top of Vatican Mount, 
near to Tiber, tlie place designed for his ^ecution. The death he 
was adjudged to was crucifixion ; as of all others accounted the most 
shameful, so the most severe and terrible. But he entreated the 
favour of the officers, that he might not be crucified in the ordinary 
way, but* might sufler wit|j his head downwards, and his feet up to 
heaven; aflBrming that he was unworthy to sufler in the same posture 
wherein his Lord had suffered before him. Happy man (as Chr^'so- 
gtom glosses) to be set in the readiest posture of travelling from 
earth to heaven. His body being taken from the cross; is said to have 
been embalmed by Marcelhnus the presbyter, after the Jewish manner, 
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and was then buried in the Vatican, near the triumphal way. Over 
his gra,ve a small church was soon after erected; which being de¬ 
stroyed by Heliogabalus, his body was removed to the cemetery in the 
Appian way, two miles from Rome; where it remained till the time 
of pope Cornelius, who reconveyed it to the Vatican, where it 
rested somewhat obscurely till the reigrf' of Constantine; who, out of 
the mighty reverence which he had for the Christian religion, caused 
many churches to be built at Rome, but especially rebuilt and enlarged 
the Vatican to the honour of St. Peter. In the doing whereof him¬ 
self is said to have been the first that began to dig tlie foundation, and 
to have carried thence-twelve baskets of rubbish with his own hand ; 
in honour, as it should seem, of the twelve apostles. He infinitely en¬ 
riched the church with gifts < and ornaments, which in every age 
increased in splendour and riches, till it is become one of the wonders 
of the world at this day ; of w'hose glories, stateliness, and beauty, and 
those many venerable monuments of antiquity that are in it, they who 
desire to know more, may be plentifully satisfied by Onuphrius. Only, 
one amongst the rest must not be forgotten; there being kept that 
very wooden chair wherein St. Peter sat when he was at Rome, by the 
only touching whereof many miracles are said to be perfohned. But 
suruy Baronius's wisdom and gravity w'cre from home when speaking 
of this chair: and fearing that heretics woiud imagine that it might be 
rotten in so lon^'a time, he tells us, that it is no wonder that this chair 
should be preserved so long, when Eucebius affirms, that the wooden 
chair of St. James, bishop of Jerusalem, was extant in the time of 
Constantine. But the cardinal, it seems, forgot to consider that 
there is some difference between three and sixt^ien hundred years. But 
of this enough. St. Peter was crucified, according to the common 
computation, in the year of Christ 69, and the thirteenth (or, as 
Eusebius, the fourteenth) of Kero; how truly may be inquired 
afterwards. ^ 

Having run through the current history of St. Petpr’s life, it may 
not be amiss in the next placf to survey a little his person and temper. 
His body (if we may believe the description given pf him by 
Nicephorus) was somewliat slender, of a middle size, but rather 
inclining to tallness; his complexion very pale, and almost white; the 
hair of his head and beard curled and tliick, but withal short: though 
St. Jerome tells, out of Clemens’s Periods, that he was bald; Which pro¬ 
bably might be in his declining age. His eyes black, but specked with 
red; which Baronius will have to proceed from his frequent weeping: 
his eyebrows thin or none at all; tiis nose long, but rather broad 
and Rat than sharp. Such was the case and outside. Let us next 
R>ok inwards, and view the jewel that was within. Take him as a 
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man, and there seems to have beep a natural eagerness predominant in 
his temper, which as a whetstone sharpened his soul for all bold and 
generous undertakings. It was this, in a great measure, that made him 
so forward to speak, and to return answers, sometimes before he had 
well considered them. It was this made him expose his person to the 
most imminent dangers, promise those great things in behalf of his 
master, and resolutely draw Ins sword in his quan^ against a whole 
band of soldiers, and wound the high-priest’s servant: and possibly he 
had attempted greater matters, had not our Lord restrained and taken 
him otF by that seasonable check that he gave him. 

This temper he owed in a great measure to the genius and nature of 
his country, of which Josephus gives this tAe character: That it 
naturally bred in men a certain fierceness and animosity, whereby they 
were tearlejisly carried out upon any action, and in all things showed a 
great strength and courage both of mind and body. The Galileans 
(says he) being fighters from their childhood; the men being as seldom 
overtaken with cowardice as their country with want of men. And 
yet, notwithstanding this, his fervour and fierceness had its intervals; 
there being some tiTUes when the paroxysms of his heat and courage 
did intennit, and the'man was surprised and betfayed by his own fears. 
Witness his passionate crying out when he was upon the sea, in danger 
of his life, and his fearfril deserting his mastev in the garden; but 
especially his carriage in the high-priest’s hall, w^en the confident 
charge of a sorry maid made him sink so far beneath himself; and, 
notwithstanding bis great aifd resolute promises, so shamefully deny 
his master, and that with curses and imprecations. But he was in 
danger, and passion prevailed over his understanding, and fear betrayed 
the succours which reason offered j and being intent upon nothing but 
the present safety of his life, he heeded not what he did, when he dis¬ 
owned his master to save himself. So dangerous is it to be left to our¬ 
selves, and^o have our natural passions let loose upon us. 

Consider him as a disciple and a Christian, and we shall find him 
exemplary ^n*the great instances of religion, singular in his humility 
and lowliness of mind. With what a Jrassionate earnestness, upon the 
conviction of a miracle, did he beg of ourdiaviour to depart from him; 
accounting himself not worthy that the Son of God should come 
near so vile a sinner? When our Lord, by that wonderful con¬ 
descension, stooped to wash his apostles’ feet, he could by no means 
be persuaded to admit it f not thinking it fit that so great a person 
should submit himself to so servile an office towards so mean a person 
as himself; nor could he be induced to accept it, till our Lord was in 
a manner forced to threaten him into obedience. When Cornelius, 
heightened in his apprehensions of him by an immediate command 
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from God concerning him, would have entertained him with ex¬ 
pressions of more than ordinary honour and veneration, so far was he 
from complying with it, that he plainly told him, he was no other 
than such a man as himself. With how much candour and modesty 
does he treat the inferior rulers and ministers of the church! He, 
upon whom antiquity heaps so many honourable titles, styling himself 
no other than their fellow-presbyter, i^dmirable his love to, and zeal 
for his master, which he thought he could never express at too high a 
rate: for his sake venturing on the greatest dangers, and exposing 
himself to the most imminent hazards of life. It was in his quarrel 
that he drew his sword against a band of soldiers, and an armed mul¬ 
titude; and it was love to his master that drew him into that im¬ 
prudent advice, that he should seek to save himself^ and avoid those 
sutTeriugs that were coming updh him ; that made him promise and 
engage so deep to suffer and die with him. Great was his forward¬ 
ness in owning Christ to be the Messiah and Son of God; which 
drew from our Lord that honourable encomium, “ Blessed art thou, 
Simon Bar-Jonah.”— Lives of the Apostles, vol. i. sections 9 and 10. 


. 316.—PREVISIONS., 

[Tks Rev. Andkew Kennedy Hutchison Boyd, B.A., 1815. 

[Andrew K. H. Boyd was bora in NovemberAi825, at Auchinicek, in Ayrshire, of 
which parish his father was incumbent. He was educated at the University of 
Glasgow, where he took the usual degrees. He was ordained in 1851. He first 
became known as a writer by articles which appeared in " Fraser,” signed A.K.H.B. 
The most important of these have been re-issued in a collected form, under the 
titles of “ Recreations of a Country Parson,” " Leisure Hours in Town,” &'C. Ac.] 

Have you ever read the “ Life, of Mans<e Wauch, Tailor of Dal¬ 
keith," by that pleasing poet and most amiable man, the, late David 
Macbeth Moir ? 1 have been looking into it lately, and 1 have regretted 
much tliat the Lowland Scotch dialect is so imperfectly understood in 
England; and that, even where co understood, its raciness is so little felt; 

, for great as is the popularity of that work, it is much less known than 
it deserves to be. Only a Scotcliman can thoroughly appreciate it. It 
is curious, and yet it is not curious, to find the pathos and the polish 
of one of the most touching and elegant of poets in the man who has 
with such irresistible humour, sometimes a.pproaching to the farcical, 
delineated humble Scottish life. One passage in the book always struck 
me very much. We have in it the .poet as well as the humorist. 
* * * * I mean the passage in which Mansie tells us of a sudden 

glimpse which, in circumstances of mortal terror, he once had of the 
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future. On a “certain awful night,” the tailor was awakened by cries of 
alarm, and looking out he saw the next house to his own was on fire 
from cellar to garret. The earnings of poor Mansie's whole life were 
laid out on his stock-in-trade and his furniture, and it appeared likely 
tliat these would be at once destroyed. 

“Then,” says he, “the dark|ess of the latter days came over my 
spirit like a vision before the prophet Isaiah 5 and I could see nothing 
in the years to come bpt beggary and starvation—myself a fallen-back 
old man, with an outjat-the-elbows coat, a greasy hat, and a bald 
brow, hirpling over a staff' requeshting an awmous 5 Nanse a broken¬ 
hearted beggar wife tom down to tatters, and weeping like Rachel 
when she thought on better days; and poor wee Benjie going from 
door to door with a meal-pock on his bj^ck.” 

Ah, there is exquisite patlios there, as well as humour j but the thing 
for which I have quoted that sentence is its startling trathfulness. 
You have all done what Mansie Wauch did, I know. Every one has 
his own way of doing it, and it is his own special picture which each 
sees. But there has ^peared to us, as to Mansie (1 must refer to my 
old figure), as it were ,a sudden rift in the clouds that conceal the 
future, and we have seen the way, far ahead—^the dusty way—and 
an aged pilgrim pacing slowly along it; and in that aged figure we 
have each recognised our own young self. **•**■**■* 

Personal identity continued through the successive stages of life is a 
commonplace tiling to think ^f; but when it is brought home to 
your own case and feeling, it is a very touching and a very bewildering 
thing. There are the .same trees and hills as when you were a boy; 
and when each of us comes to his last days in this world, how short 
a space it will seem since we were little children ! Let us humbly 
hope that in that brief space, parting the cradle from the grave, we 
may (by help from above) have accomplished a certain work which 
will cast its Messed influence over all the years and all the ages before 
us. Yet it remains a strange thing to look forward and to s6e yourself 
with grey hay", and not much even of that, to see your wife an old 
woman, and your little boy or girl grown^^p into manhood or woman¬ 
hood. It is more strange still to fancy you See them all going on as 
usual in the round of life, and you no longer among them. Yon see 
your empty chair. There is your wTiting-table and your inkstand j 
there are your books, not so carefully arranged as they used to be j 
]>erhaps, on the whole, less ifidication than you might have have hoped 
that they miss you. All this is strange when you bring it home to 
your own case; and that hundreds of millions have felt the like 
makes it not the less strange to you. The commonplaces of life and 
death are not commonplace when they befal ourselves. It was in 
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desperate burry and agitation that Mansie Wauch saw his vision; and 
in like circumstances you may have yours too. But for the most part 
such moods come in leisure—in saunterings through the autumn 
woods—in reveries by the winter lire.— Leisure Hours in Town. Con¬ 
cerning Future Years. Chap. ii. 


317 .—THE VICAR IN PRISON. 

[Oliver 'Goloshith, 17*8—1774. 

[This great genius, a specimen of whose power as an essayist is given at p^e 530, has 
written one of the finest", novels in our language. It would be unjust, in a collection 
of readings from modem literature, to represent Goldsmith only by his essay on 
" Quack Doctors,” and not by hia,masterpiece of fiction. We therefore subjoin the 
following eattact, which will suite the modem reader as manifesting a wisdom 
and benwolence far b^ond that of the age in which Goldsmith lived.] 

The next morning, I communicated to my wife and children the 
scheme I had planned of reforming the prisoners, which they received 
with universal disapprobation, alleging the impossibility and impro¬ 
priety of it; adding that my endeavours would no way contribute to 
their amendment, but might probably disgrace my calling. 

" Excuse me,” returned I; “ these people, however fallen, are still 
men 5 and that is 'a very good title to my affections. Good counsel 
rejected, returns to enrich the giver’s bosom; and though the instruc¬ 
tion I communicate may not mend them, yet it will assuredly mend 
myself. If these wretches, my children, were princes, there would be 
thousands ready to ofler their ministry; but, in my opinion, the heart 
that is buried in a dungeon is as precious as that seated upon a throne. 
Yes, my treasures, if I can mend them, I will: perhaps they will not 
all despise me. Perhaps I may catch up even one from the gulf, and 
that will be great gain; for is there upon earth a gem so precious as 
the human soul ?” 

Thus saying, I left them, and descended to the common prison, 
where I found the prisoners veiy merry, expecting my arrival; and 
each prepared with some gadl trick to play upon the doctor. Thus, as 
I was going to begin, oni turned my wig awry, as if by accident, and 
then asked my pardon. A second, who stood at some distance, had 
a knack of spitting through his teeth, which fell in showers upon my 
book. A. third would cry “Amen” in such an affected tone, as gave the 
rest great delight. A fourth had slily picked my pocket of my spec¬ 
tacles. But there was one whose trick gave more universal pleasure 
than all the rest j for, observing the manner in which I had disposed 
my. books on the table before me, he very dexterously displaced one 
of them, and put an obscene jest-book of bis own in the place. How- 
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ever, I took no notice of all that this mischievous group of little beings 
could do, but went on, perfectly sensible that what was ridiculous in 
my attempt would excite mirth only the first or second time, while 
what was serious would be permanent. My design succeeded, and in 
less than six days some were penitent, and all attentive. 

It was now that I applaud^ my perseverance and address, at thus 
giving sensibility to wretches mvested of every moral feeling, and now 
began to think of doing them temporal services also, by rendering 
their situation somewijat more comfortable. Their time had hitherto 
been divided between famine and excess, tumultuous riot and bitter 
repining. Their only employment was quarrelling among each other, 
playing at cribbage, and cutting tobacco-stoppers. From this last 
mode of idle industry I took the hint ^f setting such as chose to work 
at cutting pegs for tobacconists and shoemakers, the proper wood 
being bought by a general subscription, anti, when manufactured, sold 
by my appointment; so that each earned something every day—^a 
trifle indeed, but suflicient to maintain him. 

1 did not stop here, but instituted fines for the punishment of im¬ 
morality, and rewaTds for peculiar industry. Thus, in less than a 
fortnight I*had formed them into something sdbial and humane, and 
had the pleasure of regarding myself as a legislator, who had brought 
men from their native feracity into friendship and obedience. 

And it were highly to be wished, that legislative power would thus 
direct the law rather to reformation than severity : that it would seem 
convinced, that the work of* eradicating crimes is not by making 
punishments familiar, but formidable. Then, instead of our present 
prisons, which find or make men guilty, which enclose wretches for 
the commission of one crime, and return them, if returned alive, fitted 
for the perpetration of thousands; we should see, as in other parts of 
Europe, places of penitence and solitude, where the accused might be 
attended hp such as could give them repentance, if guilty, or new 
motives to virtue, if innocent And this, but not the increasing punish¬ 
ments, is tlje way to mend a state. Nor can 1 avoid even question¬ 
ing the validity of that right which socihl combinations have assumed, 
of capitally punishing offences of a slight nature. In cases of murder, 
their right is obvious, as it is the duQr of us all, from the law of self- 
defence, to cut off that man who has shewn a disregard for the life of 
another.' Against such, all nature rises in arms; but it is not so 
against him who steals mf property. Natural law gives me no right 
to take away his life, as, by that, the horse he steals is as much his 
pioperty as mine. If, then, 1 have any right, it must be from a com¬ 
pact made between us, that he who deprives the other of his horse 
shall die. But this is a false compact; because no man has a right to 
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barter his life any more than to take it away, as it is not his own. 
And besides, the compact is inadequate, and would be set aside even 
in a court of modem equity, as there is a great penalty for a very 
trifling convenience, since it is far better that two men should live 
than that one man should ride. But a compact that is false between 
two men, is equallpr so between a hui^rcd, or a hundred thousand; 
for as ten millions of circles can never make a square, so the united 
voice of myriads cannot lend tlie smallest foundation to falsehood. It 
is thus that reason speaks j and untutored natnee says the same thing. 
Savages, that are directed by natural law alone, are very tender of the 
lives of each other j they seldom shed blood but to retaliate former 
cruelty. * 

Our Saxon ancestors, fierc^. as they were in war, had but few 
executions in times of peace; and, in all commencing governments 
tliat have the print of nature still strong upon them, scarcely any 
crime is held capital. 

It is among the citizens of a refined community that penal laws, 
which are in the bands of the rich, are laid upon the poor. Govern¬ 
ment, while it grows older, seems to acquire th.^moroseness of age; 
and, as if oui» property'were become dearer in proportion as‘it increased 
—as if the more enormous our wealth the more extensive our fears— 
all our possessions Urb paled up with new edicts every day, and hung 
round with gibbets to scare every invader. 

I cannot tell whether it is from the number of our penal laws, or 
the licentiousness of our people, that tliis countiy should show more 
convicts in a year than half the dominions of Europe united. Perhaps 
it is owing to both; for they mutually produce each other. When, 
by indiscriminate penal laws, a nation beholds the same punishment 
affixed to dissimilar degrees of guilt, from perceiving no distinction in 
tlie penalty, the people are led ni lose all'Sense of distinction in the 
crime, and this distinction is the bulwark of all morality': thus the 
multitude of laws produce new vices, and new vices,call for fresh 
restraints. * , 

It were to be wiAed then,'that power, instead of contriving new 
laws to punish vice; inste^^l of drawing hard the cords of society till 
a convulsion comes to burst them; instead of cutting away wretches as 
useless before we have tried their utility; instead of converting correc¬ 
tion into vengeance,—it were to be wished that we tried the restric¬ 
tive arts of government, and made law tSie protector, but not the 
tyrant of the people. We should then find that creatures, whose 
soiiis are held as dross, only wanted the hand of a refiner; we should 
then find that creatures, now stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury 
should feel a momentary pang, might, if properly treated, serve to 
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sinew the state in times of danger; that as their faces are like ours, 
their hearts are so too j that few minds are so base as that perseverance 
cannot amend; that a man may see his last crime without dying for 
it; and that very little blood will serve to cement our security .—The 
Ficar iff Wak^eld, chap, xxvii. ^ 

4 

318.—THE TRIAL OF THE SCOTTISH LORDS, 1746. 

[Horsce Waepoi.e, Earl of Orfobd, 1717— 1797 ' 
[Horace *Wai.poi.e, born in 1717, was the youngest son of the Whig Minister, Sir 
Rol>ert Walpole. He was educated at Eton, and King’s College, Cambridge, and 
sat in Parliament for the space of twenty-eight years, but distinguished himself in the 
House on only two occasions—first, in defence of his huRer’s administration; and 
next, in defence of the unfortunate Admiral Byng. He retired from the political 
world in 1768, and led a life of literary case at Iw villa. Strawberry Hill, at Twicken¬ 
ham. He wrote “A Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors,” " Historic Doubts 
concerning Richard III.,” “ Anecdotes of Painting,” “The Castle of Otranto,” Ac., 
Ac. But he keeps his place in the foremost tank of literature by his Letters, 
which Sir Walter Scott declared to be the best in the English language. Horace 
Walpole became Earl of Orford on the death of his nephew in 1791, and died in 1797.] 

Arlington Street, August i, 1746. 

I AM this raofnent come from the conclusion of tHfe greatest and most 
melancholy scene I ever saw. You will easily guess it was the trial 
of the rebel Lords. As it was the most interesting sight, it was the 
most solemn and fine. A coronation is a puppet-shqjA', and all the 
splendour of it idle) but this sight at once feasted one's eyes and 
engaged all one's passions. lt*began last Monday; three parts of 
Westminster Hall were enclosed with galleries, and hung with scarlet ; 
and the whole ceremony was conducted with the most awful solemnity 
and decency, except in the one point of leaving the prisoners at the 
bar amidst the idle curiosity of some crowd, and even with the wit¬ 
nesses who had sworn againsbthein, while tlie Lords adjourned to their 
own bouse tcy;onsult. No part of the royal family was there, which 
was a proper regard to the unhappy men who were become their 
victims. One hundred and thirty-nine Lords were present,-and made 
a noble sight on their benches, frequent*and full! The Chancellor 
(Hardwicke) was Lord High Steward; but^ thmigh a most comely 
personage, with a fine voice, his behaviour was mean, curiously searching 
lor occasion to bow to the Minister (Mr. Pelham), that is no peer, and 
consequently applying to the other Ministers, in a manner, for their 
orders; and not even ready at the ceremonial. To the prisoners he 
was peevish; and instead of keeping 'up to the humane dignity of the 
law of England, whose character it is to point out favour to the 
criminal, he crossed them, and almost scolded at any oiler they made 
towards defence. 1 had armed myself with all the resolntion 1 could. 
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with the thought of their crimes and of the danger past, and was 
assisted by the sight of the Marquis of Lothian in weepers for his son, 
who fell at CuUoden—but the first appearance of the prisoners shocked 
me! their behaviour melted me. Lord Kilmarnock and Lord Cro- 
martie are both past .forty, but look younger. Lord Kilmarnock is tall 
and slender, with an extreme fine person, and his behaviour a most just 
mixture between dignity and submission; if in anything to be repre¬ 
hended, a little affected, and his hair too exactly dressed for a man in 
his situation j but when I say this, it is not to. find fault with him, but 
to show how little fault there was to be found. Lord Cromartie is an 
indifferent figure, appeared much dejected, and rather sullen: he 
dropped a few tears the first day, and swooned as soon as he got back 
to his cell. For Lord Balmerino, he is the most natural brave old 
fellow I ever saw; the highest intrepidity, even to indifference. At 
the bar he behaved like a soldier and a man ; in the intervals of form, 
witli carelessness and humour. He pressed extremely to have his wife, 
his pretty Peggy, with him in the Tower. Lady Cromartie only sees 
her husband through the grate, not choosing to be shut up with him, 
as she thinks she can serve him better by her in'ercession without; she 
is yeiy handsome, so are their daughters. When they were to be 
brought from the Tower in separate coaches, there was some dispute 
in which the axe must go. Old Balmerino cried, “ Come, come, put 
it with me.” lAt the bar he plays with his fingers upon tlie axe while 
he talks to the gentleman-gaoler; and one day, somebody coming up to 
listen, be took the blade and held it like a fan between their faces. 
During the trial, a h'ttle boy was near him, but not tall enough to see; 
he made room for the child, and placed him near himself. 

When the trial began the two earls pleaded guilty; Balmerino not 
guilty, saying he could prove his not being at the taking of the Castle 
of Carlisle, as was laid in the indictment. Then the king’s counsel 
opened, and Seijeant Skinner pronounced the most,?bsurd speech 
imaginable j and mentioned the Duke of Perth, “ who,” said he, “ I 
see by the papers is dead.” Then some witnesses were examined, 
whom, afterwards, the old' hero shook cordially by the hand. _ The 
Lords withdrew to theinhouse, and returning, demanded of the judges 
whether, one point not being proved, though all the rest were, the 
indictment was false? to which they unanimously answered in the 
negative. Then the Lord High Steward asked the Peers severally, 
whether Lord Balmerino was guilty ? Alhsaid, “ Guilty, upon honour,” 
and then adjourned, the prisoner having begged pardon for giving 
them so much trouble. While the Lords were withdrawing, the 
Solicitor-General Murray (brotherof the Pretender’s Minister) officiously 
and insolently went up to Lord Balmerino, and asked him how he 
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could give the Lords so much trouble when his solicitor had informed 
him that his plea could be of no use to him ? Balmeriuo asked the 
bystanders who this person was ? and being told, he said, “ Oh, Mr. 
Murray! I am extremely glad to sec you; I have been with several of 
your relations; the good lady, your mother, was of great use to us at 
Perth.” Are you not charmed with this speech ? how just it was! 
As he went away he said, “ Th^y call me Jacobite j I am no more a 
Jacobite than any that try me j but if the Great Mogul had set up his 
standard. I should have followed it, for I could not starve.” The 
worst of his case is, that after the battle of Dumbkin, having a com¬ 
pany in the Duke of Argyle’s regiment, he deserted with it to the 
rebels, and has since been pardoned. Lord Kilmarnock is a Presby¬ 
terian, with four earldoms in him, but so poor since Lord Wilmington’s 
stopping a pension tltat my father had given him, that he often wanted 
a dinner. 

* * * * * * * 

On Wednesday they were again brought to Westminster Hall to 
receive sentence, and being asked what they had to say. Lord Kil¬ 
marnock, with a vei^ fine voice, read a very fine speech, confessing 
the extent o'" his crime) but offering his principles as some^alleviation, 
having his eldest son (his second, unluckily, was with him) in the 
Duke's Atmy, fighting for the liberties of his country at CuUoden, where 
his unhappy father was in arms to destroy them. He insisted much on 
his tenderness to the English prisoners, which some deny, and say that 
he was tlie man who proposed their being put to death, when General 
Stapleton urged that he was come to fight, and not to butcher; and 
that if they acted any such barbarity, he w’ould leave them with all 
his men. He very artfully mentioned Van Hoey’s letter, and said how 
much he should scorn to owe his life to such intercession. Lord Cro- 
martie spoke much shorter, «tnd so low that he was not heard but by 
those who very near him ; but tliey prefer his speech to the other. 
He mentioned his misfortune in having drawn in his eldest son, who 
is prisoner with' him; and concluded with saying, “ If no part of this 
bitter cup must pass from me, not mmc, O God, but Thy will be 
done.” If he had pleaded not guilty, there»was ready to be produced 
against him a paper signed with his own hand, for putting the English 
prisoners to death. 

Lord Leicester went up to the Duke of Newcastle, and said, “ I 
never heard so great an oratcr as Lord Kilmarnock; if I was your Grace 
1 would pardon him, and make him paymaster.’’* — Letters, vol. ii, 

• Alluding to Mr. Pitt, who had lately been preferred to that post, from the fear the 
Ministry had of his abusive eloquence. 
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319.—A CHAT WITH FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

[John Moore, M.D., 17*9—1802. 

[John Moore was bom at Stirling, 1729, and received his education at Glasgow, where 
he studied medicine. In 1747 he boame assistant-sutgeon to the army in Flanders, 
where he remained till the peace. In i773fhe accepted an invitation to travel with 
the young Duke of Hamilton. The fruits of his residence on the Continent were 
" A View of Sodety and Manners in France, Switzerland, and Germany,” and " A 
View of Society and Manners in Italy.” But Dr. Moore is best known by his cele¬ 
brated novel, “Zeluco.” In 1792 he accompanied Lodi Lauderdale to I’aris, and wit- 
nessed the principal scenes of the French Revolution, of which he published an 
account in 1795. He wrote two more novels, “ Edward,” and “ Mordaunt,” but 
neither were thought e 4 hal to “ Zeluco.” Dr. Moore died at Richmond in 180a.] 

The more I see and hear of sthis extraordinarj' man, the more I am 
astonished. He reconciles qualities which I used to think incompatible. 
I once was of opinion that the mind which stoops to very small objects, is 
incapable of embracing great ones. I am now convinced that he is an 
exception; for while few objects are too great for his genius, none seem 
too small for his attention. I once thought that jj^man of much vivacity 
was not capable of entering into the detail of business j I now see that 
he who is certainly a man of wit, can continne methodicariy the neces¬ 
sary routine of business, with the patience and perseverance of the 
greatest dunce that ever drudged in a couifting-house. 

We have latd'y seen the Italians perform; but neither plays, nor the 
operas, nor any part of the entertainments, interest me half so much, 
or could draw, me so assiduously to Sans-Souci, as the opportunity this 
attendance gives of seeing the king. Other monarchs acquire impor¬ 
tance from their station : this prince gives importance to his. The 
traveller in other kingdoms has a wish to see tlic king, because he 
admires the kingdom. Here the object of curiosity is reversed j and 
let us suppose the palaces, an& the toi^ns, and the country, and the 
army of Prussia ever so fine, yet our chief interest in tKdra will arise 
from their belonging to Frederick II.; the man who, without any 
ally but Britain, repelled the .united force of Austria, France, Russia, 
and Sweden. Count Nesselrode, talking with me on this subject, had 
an expression equally lively and just. “ C’est dans I’adversite qu’il 
brille, lorsqu’il est bien comprim6 il a un re-ssort irresistible.” [“ It is in 
adversity that he shines; when he is well compressed he has a won¬ 
derful spring.” Alluding to a watch or other mechanical sdring.l 

^ 4^ ‘H' ^ ^ 

One evening, before the play began, his Grace (the Duke of Hamilton) 
and I were standing accidentally wit& Count Finkenstein, in a room 
adjoining to the great apartment where the company were. The king 
entered alone, when he was not expected, and immediately began a 
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conversation with the duke. He asked several questions relating to 
the British constitution ; particularly at what age a peer could take his 
seat in Parliament. When the duke replied, “ At twenty-one.” " It 
is evident then,” said the king, "that the English patricians acquire 
the necessary talents for legislation much sooner than those of ancient 
Rome, who were not admitted into the senate till the age of forty.” 

He then inquired into the stAe of Lord Chatliaifi’s health, and ex¬ 
pressed high esteem for the character of that minister. He asked me 
if I had rotvivcd letters by the last post, and if they mentioned any¬ 
thing ol the affairs in America ? He said there were accounts that the 
English troops had been driven from Boston, and that the Americans 
were in possession of the place. I told him*our letters informed 
us that the army had left Boston to make an attack with more effect 
elsewhere. He smiled, and said, "If you will not allow tlie retreat to 
have been an aflair of necessity, you will at least admit that it was 
tnut-d-fait a propos." 

He said he heard that some British officers had gone into the 
American service, and mentioned Colonel Lee, whom he had seen at 
his court. He obscrvwi, " that it was a difficult thing to govern men 
by force at ^uch a distance; that if the Amerlfcans should be beat 
(which apjtcared a little jifoblematical), still it would be next to impos¬ 
sible to continue to draw frym them a revenue by taxation; that if w'e 
intended conciliation with America, some of our m^sures were too 
rough j and if we intended its subjection, they were too gentle.” He 
concluded, by saying, “ Eiifin,* messieurs, je ne comprends pas ces 
choses-l:l; je n’ai point de colonic. J’espere que vons vous tirerez 
bien d’affaire, mais elle me parait un peu cpineuse.” [In short, mes¬ 
sieurs, 1 do not understand these matters : I have no colonies. I hope 
you will extricate yourselves well from your difficulties, but they appear 
formidable.] Having said this, he walked into the princess’s apart¬ 
ment, to le^ her to the playhouse, while we‘joined the company 
already assembled there. The tragedy of “ Mahomet ” was performed, 
which, in my ojJinion, is the finest of all Voltaire’s dramatic pieces, 
and that in wl)ich Le Kain appears to th(*greatest advantage .—A View 
of Society and Manners in France, Suntzerland, and Germany. 


,3*0.—ELVES. 

[Thohas Keioiitlcv, 1789. 

[Thohas Keightley was bom in Dpblin, 1789, and was entered at Trinity 
College, Dublin, at the age of thirteen. He was intended for the bar, but 
delicacy of constitution prevented him from practising as a lawyer. He came to 
England in 1824, and his first efibrt in literature was assisting T. Crofton Croker in 
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the “ Fiiry Legends of the South of Ireland.” He next wrote for the reviews, 
especially for the “ Foreign Quarterly.” He published School Histories of Rome, 
Greece, and England, “ Fairy Mythology,” “The Mytholt^ of Greece and Italy,” 
“Virgil’s Bucolics and Georgies,” with notes (1846), “ History of India" (184.7), 
“Satires and Epistles of Horace” (1847), “Fasti of Ovid,” “Sallust,” “Life of 
Milton,” and “The Manse of Maitland,” translated from the Dutch (i860).] 

Thb Alfar still live in the memory of the traditions of the peasantry 
of Scandinavia. They also to a certain extent retain their diistinction 
into White and Black. The former, or the Gtood Elves, dwell in the 
air, dance on the grass, or sit in the leaves of trees; the latter, or Evil 
Elves, are regarded as an underground people, who frequently inflict 
sickness or injury on jnankind ; for which there is a particular kind of 
doctors called Kloka,* to be met in all parts of tlie country. ‘ 

The Elves are believed tc have their kings, to celebrate their 
weddings and banquets just the same as the dwellers above ground. 
There is an interesting intermediate class of them in popular tradition 
called the Hill-people (Hogfolk), who are believed to dwell in caves 
and small hills : when they show themselves they have a handsome 
human form. The common people seem to, connect with them a 
deep feeling of melrncholy, as if bewailing a half-quenched hope of 
redemption.f 

There are only a very few old persons now who can tell anything 
more about them than of the sweet singing that may occasionally on 
summer nights be heard out of their hills, when one stands still and 
listens, or, as it is expressed in the ballads, lays his ear to the Elve-hill 
(lagger sitt ora till Elfvehogg): but no one must be so cruel as, by 
the slightest word, to destroy their hopes of salvation, for then the 
sprightly music will be turned into weeping and lamentation. 

The Norwegians call the Elves Huldrafolk, and their music Hul- 
draslaat: it is in the minor key, and of a dull and mournful sound. 
The mountaineers sometimes play it, anil pretend they have learned 
it by listening to the underground people among the hilm and rocks. 
There is also a tune called the Elf-king’s tune, which several of the 
good fiddlers know right we'.l, but never venture to play-, for as soon 
as it begins, both old and young, and even inanimate objects, are im- 


* That is. Wise people or Conjurors. They answer to the Fairy-women of 
Ireland. 

f Afeelius is of opinion that this notion respet.ing the Hill-people is derived from 
the time of the introduction of Christianity into the north, and expres.scs the sympathy 
ef' the tint converts with their forefathers, who had died without a knowledge of the 
IMeeiner, and lay buried in heathen earth, and whose unhappy spirits were doomed 
to vwnder about these lower regions, or sigh within thdr mounds till the great day of 
redemption. 
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pelted to dance, and the player cannot stop unless he can play the 
air backwards, or that some one comes behind him and cuts the strings 
of his fiddle.* 

The little underground Elves, who are believed to dwell under die 
houses of mankind, are described as sportive and mischievous, and as 
imitating all the actions of men. They are said to love cleanline-ss 
about the house and place, and Id reward such scrvafits as are neat and 
cleanly. 

There was, one time, it is said, a servant girl, who was for her 
I'leauly, tidy habits, grehtly beloved by the Elves, particularly as she 
was careful to carry away all dirt and foul water to a distance from 
the house, and they once invited her to a wedding. Evetything was 
conducted in the greatest order, and they made her a present of some 
chijis, which she took good-humouredly*and put into her pocket. But 
when the bride-pair was coming there was a straw unluckily lying in 
the w.iy; the bridegroom got cleverly over it, but the poor bride fell 
on her face. At the sight of this the girl could not restrain herself, 
but burst out a laughing, and that instant the whole vanished from 
her sight. Next da}>to her utter amazement, she found that what 
she had taktyi to be nothing but chips, were so TOany pi^es of pure 
gold.f • 

A dairy-tnaid at a pla<^ called Skibshuset (ibe Shiphouse), in 
Odense, was not so fortunate. A colony of Elves hajJ taken up their 
abode under the floor of the cowhouse, or, it is more likely, were 
there before it was made a cowhouse. However, the dirt and filth 
that the cattle made anmtyed them beyond measure, and they gave 
the dairy-maid to understand that if she did not remove the cows, she 
would havt! reason to repent it. She gave little heed to their rc- 
preseulations ; and it was not very long till they set the maid up on 
top of the hay-rick, and killtid all therf:ows. It is said that they were 
seen on the^me night removing in a great hurry from die cowhouse 
down to the meadow, and that they went in little coaches; and their 
king was in tht*fir.stcoach, which was far more stately and magnificent 
than the rest? They have ever since liv*d in the meadow.J 

The Elves are extremely fond of dancing in the meadows, where 
they form those circles of a livelier green which from them are called 
Elfdans (Elf-danc*): when the country people see in the morning 
stripes alopg the dewy grass in the woods and meadows, they say the 

• Arndt, Reise dutch Schweden. + Svenska Folk-Visor, vol. iii, p. 159. 

t Thiele, vol. iv. p. 22. They are cJlled Trolds in the original. As they had a 
king, we think they must have been Elves. The Dwarfe have lung since abolished 
monarchy. 

3 o 
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Elves have been dancing there. If any one should at midnight get 
within their circle, they become visible to him, and they may then 
illude him. It is not everyone that can see the Elves; and one 
person may see them dancing while another perceives nothing. 
Sunday-children^ as they arc called, i.e., those born on Sunday, are 
remarkable for jjossessing this property of seeing Elves and similar 
beings. The Elves, however, have thtf power to bestow this gift on 
whomsoever they please. They also used to speak of Elf-books which 
they gave to those whom they loved, and which enabled them to 
foretel future events. 

The Elves often sit in little stones that are of a circular form, and 
are called Elf-mills (Hlf-quamor); the sound of their voice is said to 
be sweet and soft like the air.* —Fairy Mythology, vol. i. p. 137. 


321.—SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP! 

[Geohge Wither, 1588—16G7. 

[GeorGe Witheb’s carew was a chequered one. He was born in troublous times, 
and endured, in common with other noble minds, aM the vicissitudes of a )a-riod in 
which so many sufT^ed for conscience sake. Wither was born in 1 lampshire, i,s88, 
and was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford. His first work (1613) was a satire, 
entitled “ Abuses. Stript and Whipt," for which he was thrown into the Marsliaisea 
prison; here he composed his fine poem, “The Shepherd's Hunting.” At the 
break-out of the Civil War, Wither espousH.the popular side, and sold his iiaternal 
estate to raise a troop of horse for the Parliament. 1 Ic rose to the rank of major. 
During the struggles of the period he was made prisoner of war by the royalists; 
hut at the intercession ot a brother bard, Denham, was suffered to escape, and became 
one of Cromwell’s major-generals. From the sequestered estates of the gentlemen 
of Surrey Wither obtained a considerable fortune, of which he was stript at the 
Restoration. He remonstrated, wrote satires which were voted libels, and was again 
imprisoned, being released under a bond for gO(.id behaviour in 1663; he died in 
London, 1667, four years afterwards. Wither’s most forcible productions were 
written before the sectarian gloom of puriranism tinctured his writings, but many of 
his religious poems are very tender and graceful. Like Raleigh, some of his best 
pieces were written in prison.] 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! what ails my dear. 

What ails my darling thus to cry ? 

Be still, my child, and lend tliine ear. 

To hear me sing thy lullaby. 

My pretty lamb, forbear to weep; 

Be still, my dear; sweet baby, deep. 


* The 'vhat precedes has been taken from Afzelius in the Svenska 

Visor, voL iii. 
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Thou blessed soul, what canst thou fear ? 

What thing to thee can mischief do ? 

Thy God is now thy father dear. 

His holy Spouse thy mother too. 

Sweet baby, tiieii forbear to weep; 

Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, slee^. 

Though thy conception was in sin, 

A sacred bathing thou hast had; 

And though thy birth unclean hath been, 

A blameless babe thou now art made. 

Sweet baby, then forbear to weep; 

Be still, my dear ; sweet baby, sleep. 

While thus thy lullaby t sing, 

For thee great blessings ripening be; 

Thine Eldest Brother is a king. 

And hath a kingdom bought for thee. 

Sweet baby, then forlrear to weep; 

Be stiJh my babe; sweet baby, sleep. 

• • 

Sweet baby, sleep, and nothing fear; 

For whosoever thee otFcnds 
By thy profector threaten'd are. 

And God and angels are thy friendf. 

Sweet baby, thitn forbear to weep; 

Be still, my babe; sweet baby, sleep. 

When God with us was dwelling here. 

In little babes He took delight; 

Such innocents as thou, my dear. 

Are ever precious in his .sight. 

Sweet baby, then forbear to weep; 

Be still, my babe; sweet baby, sleep. 

• 

A little infant once w<a$ ^e; 

And strength in weakness^then was laid 
Upon His virgin mother's knee. 

That power to thee might be convey'd. 

Sweet baby, then forbear to weep; 

Be still, my Jjabe; sweet baby, sleep. 

In this thy frailty and thy need 

He friends and helpers doth prepare. 

Which thee shall cherish, clothe, and feed. 

For of thy weal they tender are. 

30a 
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Sweet baby, then forbear to weep j 

Be still, my babe; sweet baby, sleep. 

The King of kings, when be was born. 

Had not so much for outward ease ; 

By Him such dressings were not worn. 

Nor .such like swaddling-clothes as these. 

Sweet baby, then forbear to weep; 

Be still, my babe; sweet baby, sleep. 

Within a manger lodged thy Lor,!, 

Where oxen lay, and asses fed ; 

Warm r<K)ms we do to thee atibrd. 

An easy cradle or a bed. 

Sweet baby, then forbear to weep; 

Be still, my babe; sweet baby, sleep. 

The wants that He did then sustain 

Have ])urch3sed wealth, my babe, for thee ; 

And by His torments and His pain 
Thy rest and ease secured be. 

My baby, then forbear to weep ; ' 

Be still, my babe; sweet baby, sleep. 

Thou hast, yet more, to perfect this, 

'A promise and an earnest got 

Of gaining everlasting bijps, 

I'hough thou, my babe, perceiv’st it not. 

Sweet baby, then forbear to weep ; 

Be still, my babe; sweet baby, sleep. 

— Poems. 


32*.—BEKOHfe THE FtOOD. 

[The Ven. Aechdeacon Evans, 1,90—1864. 
[Robebt Wii,.son Evans was born about the year 1790, aud was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in high honours in 1811. He was 
for some years Fellow and Tutor or his college; and in 1842 was appointed Vicar 
of Heversham, Westmorland, .and in 1838 Archdeacon of Westmorland. His 
works are the “ Rectory of Valehcad,” “ Scripture Biography,” “ Ministry of the 
Body,” “'I'alo. of the Ancient British Churches,” “The Bishopric of Souls,” Ac. Ac. 
He died in 1864.] 

The sin of Adam bad been transmitted down, and reached tiie ninth 
generation of his descendants, when it came to such a head, that God 
determined to punish mankind with a .signal judgment. Wc cannot 
wonder at so deep and universal corruption, when we consider how 
many causes led to it. The prodigious lengfth of man's life allowed a 
, rapid progress in all the means of making life agreeable. Nothing 
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was lost by remaining imperfect and undivulged at the death of the 
inventor. A single life sufficed to mature in one brain, and carry into 
practical effect, what now requires many successions of men, each of 
which painfully recovers the clue of its predecessor. Thus luxury 
would advance with gigantic strides; but this enormous length of life, 
keeping death and judgment |t such a distance, wpuld inspire a reck¬ 
lessness of enjoyment of the present hour, of which we may somewhat 
judge from the conduct of ourselves, whose days are reduced to three¬ 
score years and ten. aAgain, it kept bad examples so long upon earth 
as to diffuse both far among contemporaries, and deep into rising 
generations, their pernicious influence. A man from his prime to his 
end had the opportunity of corrupting eight successive generations.* 
When we consider how infinitely ntore jKJwerful, as well as more 
common, evil example is than good, we cannot be surprised at the 
melancholy result which came forth at the end of about 1.500 years 
after the murder of Abel. Bad as times have since been, they have 
never reached that deep and universal depravity to which the world 
then attained. An^^ thanked be God, it never can so attain again, 
from causes too obvious to enumerate. God however for a long time 
had a remfiant reserved to him. The children of Seth'long merited 
the title of sons of God, and kept alot)f from the contagion of the 
example of the sons of'Cain. But even thej^ at last relaxed their 
strictness, and smitten with the fairness of the daughters of Cain, 
forgot the cause of the honoty and glory of God in the unruliness of 
their desires. They may possibly have been willing dupes to a notion 
of drawing over the Cainites by means of their wives and connexions 
to the cause of godliness, and thus have flattered themselves that their 
own gratification was God’s cause. Alas, it was not the last time that 
the Tempter has thus deluded and made sport of godly men. The 
leaven once admitted into the m'kss of the children of Seth soon 
leavened %e whole. The children of godly men are notorious for 
going beyond all others in profligacy, if they once begin, and for 
obvious reasons. Accordingly, the generation sprung from this fatal 
connexion was distinguished by deeds of violence, by corruption of 
imagination, by cmelty, rapine, and tfickedness, to that degree, 
that it repented the i,ord that he had made men on the earth: all the 
earth was corrupt before God. The giants, or mighty men of oppres¬ 
sion, already existing of the race of Cain, were soon matched by a 
similar brood of monsters of the’ blood of Seth, and the earth was 
filled with violence. In the end so universal became the apostacy, 
that one family only out of tRe thousands of earth continued faithful 


* The average of life being about 900, and of a generation too. 
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to the Lord. In the household of Noah the son of Lainech, and tenth 
in descent from Adam, the lamp of the light of the Holy Spirit shone 
as light in a window on a dark night amidst a wide and waste moor. 
There alone was kept holy the Sabbath of God, thence alone arose 
the sweet smell of accepted sacrifice, there alone was cherished the 
lively hope of the promised Redeemer, pjid there alone was God’s holy 
name reserved for prayer and blessing. Elsewhere it was wantonly 
uttered in profane swearing, cursing, and blasphemy. As far as the 
life-giving Spirit was concerned, the world was brought back' to the 
early days of Adam, when himself with Eve and two sons were the 
only living spirits upon earth. In such a state of things God revealed 
himself to Noah, communicated to him his resolution of destroying 
mankind with the earth, and commanded him to build an ark, giving 
him notice of the very materials, shape, and dimensions, and telling 
him that it was by a flood of waters that he intended to destroy all 
flesh. Meanwhile, in his long-suftering he commissioned him to 
preach righteousness to mankind, if perchance any would repent and 
turn unto the I,ord.* Noah immediately progeeded to obey God’s 
command; for 120 ytjars, the length of a whole generation, he con¬ 
tinued building apd preaching. The Spirit of Christ was upon him. 
He bade men forsake dieir ways, and turn to the hope of their pro¬ 
mised Redeemer. He warned them against the security of long life, 
for that God was'^lready laying the axe to the root. He told them 
his commission, and pointed to his ark, which was daily rising, plank 
above plank, for proof of the sincerity of bis conviction. There was 
no salvation, he told them, unless they returned to the faith whence 
they had fallen away, and looked up to Him to whom Adam had 
looked for the remission of his sins. Great must have been his sorrow 
for man, and great his zeal for God’s daily insulted honour. How 
great therefore the earnestness ofliis preaching! He must have bad 
friends whom he wished to rescue from impending perdition, and 
whom he besought with tears and prayers to give heed to.him, and they 
would not. Some answered with coldness, some rebufcjd him for 
impertinence, some treated him with scoffs and insults, and called him 
a driveller or a madman. ‘‘From the old and elderly, whose hearts 
were less accessible, he turned with better hopes to the young. But 
here also he met with rebuffi. Youth must then have been even 
more presumptuous than now: it had before it the long prospect of 800 
or 900 years j they laughed no doubt at the‘ crazy ark-builder, as they 

* 1 Pet. iii. SO; 2 Pet. ii. 5; in the former (ifasage, for the words in our version, 
“which were sometime disobedient,” the Greek requires that we should read, “when 
jhey were of old time disobedient.” The diSerence is very important in a theological 
nrHew. 
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called him, and asked him in derision every day, when the world was 
to end, and thanked him, each morning, in mockery, for the respite 
of another day. 

Meanwhile his ark began to tower over the whole neighbourhood, 
provoking the jeers of Uie beholders. The allotted time for repen- 
ttmce was now fast running out j and perhaps a few did begin to think 
that there was something serious in the matter. Noah, on all occa¬ 
sions, they observed, conducted himself with exceeding wisdom and 
judgnftnt, and if his.was a lit of madness, it was a very long one to 
persist in. Some converts probably be made, whom death spared 
from beholding the dreadt'ul sight of perishing parents, and brothers, 
and friends. Eut these coidd have lieen but few, since we find that 
at till' very last he had not gained ovy even his own servants. How 
melancholy now was the sight when he passed from his own door, and 
came amongst crowds who he knew would shortly be swept away in 
awful destruction : when he entered the thronged and noisy city, and 
knew that very soon would be the noise of overwhelming waters there, 
and then solitude and silence. Day after day the godly man, vexed in 
his righteous soul, regarued wear}' and faint with useless, thankless toil, 
to his s]>irirual solitude., lu vain he endeavoured to extend the vine¬ 
yard of God's church beyond his own door: the wild boar immediately 
assailed the advanced entlosure, and before etening it was rooted 
up. How coutiuual must have been his struggle !• In the morning 
he poured out his soul to (^od, and implored the blessing of some 
fruit upon the labours of the ministry of the day, and in the evening, 
mourned before him the impenitence of his brethren, and cried, “Lord, 
who hath believed our report?” At night, his wakeful loul revolved 
upon the ways and means of the morrow, how and where to find the 
passage to the heart of this and of that friend j and then, when on the 
ensuing day he thought htf had struJk the true chord, and blessed God 
for it, befifc-e night it ceased to return a sound : or one whom he had 
left half couynced, or at least, thinking seriously of what had been 
said early ig the morning, was found to have relajwed into ail his care¬ 
lessness and unbelief when he saw him again at night. There is a 
certain stage of infatuation of sin in whicl:iPall warning is thrown away, 
a judicial blindness, when they that have eyes will not see, and they 
that have ears will nut bear. Yet what preaching could be more 
powerftfl than that of Noah? He preached by God’s especial ap¬ 
pointment, under the infhiediate'inspiration of tlie Spirit of Christ, 
with a conviction of approaching judgment, with a wonderful and con¬ 
spicuous sign of that convictioTi, to brethren and friends, for whom he 
would gladly lay down his life. But no human voice can awaken the 
dead. In times of general apostacy, the mind is so depraved, so pos'^ 
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sessed of the notion of its own high powers, so bent upon self-gratifi¬ 
cation, that it recoils from every appeal made by the meekness and 
single-mindedness of wisdom and grace. As soon as it catches words 
hostile to its misnamed peace, it either springs, like the enraged tiger, 
to destroy its disturber, or draws in its head, and shuts itself up, like 
the tortoise in his, shell. Accordingl)j. they went on building, and 
marrying, and being married, before the eyes of Noah, up to the mo¬ 
ment that he entered into the ark. Those whom God was sparing the 
sight of the lamentable catastrophe, he was now gradually retnoving 
from earth. Lamech was taken away five years before it happened ; 
and at last died Methuselah, in the very year of the fl<x)d .—Scripture 
Biography, Lj/e of Noah. 

”11- --— 


THE DAVt'N OF MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. 

[Ansi. Fhan^ois Vili.emain, 1791—1867. 

[Abel FRAK901S ViLiEMAiNwas bom at Paris, 1791. He distinguished himself early 
as a scholar, having gained the appointment of lYofessoTjOf Rhetoric at the Collcgc 
Charlemagne, at the agej,of nineteen. In 1816 he became Assistant Professor ol 
Modern Hisfrrj in the University of Paris. In 183* he was created a Peer ol 
France, and was Minister of Public Instruction in the Guizot Ministry. In 18.14 
he was nominated petiietual Secretary of the Academy. After the Revolution of 
1848, he retired from public life. M. Villemaiii s principal works are “Vie de 
Cromwell,” “ Cotn^ de Litle'raturc Fran^aise,” and “ Discours ct Melanges 
Historiques.” He also edited the “ Provincial Letters” of Pascal, and translated the 
“ School for Scandal ” into French. He died in 1867.] 

It was especially after the reign of Henry VIII., and the revelation 
in religion, when a powerful excitement had been given to the minds of 
men, that their imaginations became heated, and that controversy which 
had spread through the nation gave rise to a longing for new ideas. The 
Bible alone, rendered popular by th'fc version of theyet inactive but already 
zealous puritans—the Bible alone was a school of poetry full ttf emotions 
and images j it almost effaced indeed, in the memory of the people, the 
legends and the ballads of the middle ages. The psalns of David, 
translated into rude verse, but full of fire and spirit, formed the war- 
songs of the Reformation', and gave to poetry, which had hitherto 
been considered only as an inferior pastime for the leisure of the 
castle and the court, somewhat of an enthusiastic and serious tone. 

At the same time, the study of the ancient languages opened an 
abundant source of recollections and of imdges, which assumed a sort 
of originality in being partially disfigured by the somewhat confused 
notions which the multitude entertained of them. Under Elizabeth, 
Greek and Roman erudition was the fashion of the court. All the 
jdwsic authors were translated. The queen herself had put into verse 
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the Hercuhs Farms of Seneca; and this version, though little remark¬ 
able in itself, suffices to explain the literary zeal of the nobles of her 
court. They became learned in order to please the queen, as, at another 
time, they became philosophers or devotees. 

This erudition of the wits of the court was assuredly not partaken 
of by the people; but it showe^ itself in some degsee at the festivals 
and public games. It was a perpetual mythology. When the queen 
visited any nobleman of her court, she was received and saluted by the 
PenateS* or Household Gods, and Mercury conducted her into the 
chamber of honour. All the metamorphoses of Ovid figured in the 
pastry of the dessert. At the evening walk the lake of the castle was 
covered with Tritons and Nereids, and the pages were disguised as 
Nymphs. When the queen hunted ii» the park at break of day, she 
was encountered by Diana, who saluted her as the model of virgin 
purity. Did she make her solemn entry into the city of Norwich, 
Love, appearing in the midst of the grave aldermen, came to present 
her with a golden arrow, which, under the influence of her powerful 
charms, could not faij^to pierce the most insensible heart; a present, 
says an ancient chronicle,* which her majesty, yho had then reached 
her fortieth ^'ear, received with the most gracious acknowfedgment. 

I'hese inventions of the courtiers, tliis official mythology of 
chamberlains and ministers^ which formed at once a welcome flattery 
for the queen, and an amusing spectacle for the pftople, diffused a 
taste for the ingenious fictions «f antiquity, and rendered them almost 
familiar to the most ignorant, as we see them even in the very pieces 
where Shakspeare seems mosit to have written for the people and for 
his contemporaries. 

Other sources of imagination were open, other materials of poetrj' 
were prepared in the remains of popular traditions and local super¬ 
stitions, which were preserved throughout all England. At the court, 
astrology; Tn the villages, sorcerers, fairies, and genii, formed a creed 
at once lively asd all-powerful. The imagination of the English, ever 
prone to mdancholy, retained these fabjes of the North as a national 
belief. At the same time there were min|gled with it, as attractions 
for more cultivated minds, the chivalrous fictions of Southern Europe, 
and all those wonderful relations of the Italian Muses, which a multi¬ 
tude of translations had introduced into the English language. Thus, 
on all sid&, and in every sense, by the mixture of ancient and foreign 
ideas, by a credulous adhesion to native traditions, by learning and by 
ignorance, by religions reform and by popular superstitious, were laid 
open a thousand perspectives *for the imagination; and, witliout 
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searching farther into the opinion of those writers who have called 
this epoch the golden age of English poetry, it may be asserted that 
England, emerging from barbarism, agitated in her opinions without 
being disturbed by w'ar, full of imagination and traditional lore, was 
then the best prepared field for tlie production of a great jKret. 

It was from the .bosom of these ear^v treasures of national literature 
that Shakspeare, animated by a wonderful genius, promptly formal 
his expressions and his style. It was the first merit that displayed 
itself in him, the character which first struck his conteniporartcs; we 
see it acknowledged in the surname of the Poet huney-tiihgued, which 
was given to him, and which we find in the rising literature of all 
nations, as the natural homage paid to those who first caused the 
charm of speech, and the harmony of language, to be more forcibly 
felt and understood. 

This genius or talent of expression, which now forms the great 
character and the lasting existence of Shakspeare, was undoubtedly 
that which first struck his own age. Like our Corneille, he created 
eloquence, and became powerM through ^jts means .—Nouveaux 
Melanges Historu/ues^ et Litteraires, tome i. 


324.—THE SWEDISH HOME. 

[Fredekika Bremer, 1802—1863. 

[Kreoerika Bremer was born in 1802, on the hanks of the Aura, near Abo, in 
Finland. Her fether was a wealthy merchant. W'hen, in 1803, Finland was ceded 
to Kussia, he sold his property in that country and purchased an estate in Sweden, 
whither he removed with hisfhmily, wintering, however, in Stockholm. In 1842 her 
novel “ The Neighbours" was publidtcd in England, and became very popular from its 
originality. It was translated by Mary Howitt, who, encouraged its reception, 

translated also “ The Home,” "The Diary,” “ The H-Family,” ‘^be President’s 

Daughters," &c. &c. Miss Bremer visited America, England, Ittiy, Turkey, Greece, 
and the Holy Land, and wrote her impressions of all these countries; these works, 
“ Homes of the New World,” *' Two Years in Switzerland and Italy,” were also 
translated by her original trai slator. Miss Bremer died in 18C3.] 

The North is cold and serious. The arts have not tliere their home 5 
the time of flowers is short. Would you see their country—^visit Italy, 
visit France; would you see the holy land of families, of homes—go 
to Sweden ! Behold everywhere, between mountains and hills, those 
quiet dwellings, where man enjoys an ennobled life with Nature; 
wliere, in the bosom of sacred and' beautiful relations, the national 
virtues of Sweden expand and flourish-courage and the fear of God. 

And now, since we are on so good a road, let us look in on Adelaide’s 
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home. I have, called it the blissful home, and desire earnestly that you 
too, my reader, should call it so. Let me see whether 1 cannot, by the 
aid of my cousin Beata Everyday’s pen (which she left me in her last 
will), bring this testmony also from your lips. 

A clear November morning dawned upon M. On the evening of 
the day before. Count Alaric li^d led his beautiful young wife into 
his ancestral home. As we intend to go into the hou.se, and commit 
some indiscretions there, let us look round a little in the young 
CounlcSs’s anie-room. . No dust on the green carpet j no sjjot on the 
clear windows and mirrors. The air is perfumed with mignonette. 
The breakfast-table, covered with a snow-while table-cloth, stands, 
with its steanting morning beverage, near the sofa. A few beautiful 
))ictures, by Sweden’s best artists, ornwneut the walls. But where, 
then, are the young people ? Ah ! there at the window, stand Alaric 
and Adelaide, his arm round her waist, her beautiful head resting on 
his shoulder. 

I’lie first snow had fallen during the night, and the lake was spread 
out like a great white ,jiieet before die stately castle. The tall forest 
of pine-trees, stretched far around, raising to the clouds their snow- 
white sumiiiTts; and on the other side of the lake, a chain oT mountains 
of extraordinary wildness, was seen. At a distance, in the fore.si, the 
bold and powerful strokes of the woodman’s axe were heard at intervals. 
A large snow-flake fell now and then through the sfill air; the sky 
was clearing up, and the cloudsi acquiring a deeper purple and gold, 
until they grew pale all at once before the radiant glance shed upon 
them by the king of day, while he rose clearly and gloriously from the 
white bed of the mountains j the earth and the trees were now quickly 
adorned with diamonds, glittering like a thousand stars, but it was not 
in rivalry, but in worship and thanksgiving. 

And the glorious spectacle was seen by two happy beings, AJaric’s 
eagle glancif turned towards the sun, and bore unflincliing his radiant 
beams. Adelakie bowed her head gladly and devoutly before this 
giver of joy, as if to greet him, and s^pg from Tegner’s “Song to 
the Sun.” 

* « * ■* ♦ * 

Here Adelaide suddenly stopped, and clasping her hands enthusias¬ 
tically, exclaimed— 

“ Ah, in*spring! how beautiful must it be here then ! when the lake 
is free, and the sun calls ouf flower after flower; and all this I shall 
see, I shall enjoy with thee! Oj Alaric, how beautiful is life! How 
sweet it is to live !” 

“ To live!” repeated Alaric, thoughtfully. " And what is it to live ?" 
he asked, looking at Adelaide with a smile. 
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“ To love,” answered Adelaide, with warmth, " and to worship Him 
who has given as love. O how much less should we enjoy the goods 
of life, if we had not an All-bounteoas Giver to thank for them ! I 
love thee, Alaric, 1 thank God, and this is to me one, and this is my 
felicity.” 

“ And I will give thanks for thee,^my Adelaide, who art my life’s 
best treasure,” said Alaric, while he pressed her tenderly to his heart, 
and looked up thankfully to heaven. “ But mere emotions are not 
enough for life, we must-” • *■ 

“ 1 know, I know,” said Adelaide, interrupting him with a kiss and 
a roguish smile j “ we must think, study, make ourselves useful to 
others, read history, and all that. No! do not be solemn! Do not 
you see that all wisdom come: from the warmth of the heart ? When 
the sun shines brightly upon the earth, then does she bear her fruits. 

I love you; what are life’s interests to you must be so to me, Thy 
country shall be my country, and thy friends my friends.” 

' She said this with great seriousn^s. 

“ But tell me,” she went on, and her face ejtpressed at once a desire 
for information, and.a little love of mischief, “ are men in our time really 
happier, with all fheir learning, than the paT.riarchs, for example, were 
in their times? Are the Swedes really better and happier at present, 
than were our ignorant ancestors many centuries ago ?’’ 

“The greatfcr number of men are better and happier,” answered 
Count Alaric. “ Science and art have, by their progress, given man¬ 
kind instruments for their various powers, rich resources for enjoyment, 
and against suffering. But the right measure by which to estimate 
the r^ progress of mankind is, to cast a glance into the domestic life 
of former times, and compare it with our own. Through the know¬ 
ledge of domestic life the root of civil life, we shall first be able to 
discern what man has really gained in elevation and felicity. I believe, 
my Adelaide, after a nearer examination, you would Yiot willingly 
exchange the present for the past—your house for a tent in the groves of 
Mamre, even if it were shaded by palm-trees; nor event-for a knightly 
castle, although you mi^ht there watch the banner of your Viking 
as he was going forth on his freebooting expeditions, and this even 
though you might not be obliged to study at all either in the patriarchal 
or the chivalrous times, and could call your husband, lord.” 

“ My lord and master!” said Adelaide, bowing before Alaric with 
an enchanting expression of graceful humility, “ then, as now, would 
there be to me one happiness and one honour. But tell me, best 
Alaric, how comes it then, that in these our times there is not more 
universal happiness? Are there not even now many unhappy and 
divided familira ?” 
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“ There are such,” answered Alaric, “ but then it is their own fault: 
all the elements of happiness and improvement are in life j men are 
only retjuired to stretch out their hands and take them. Much evil 
and much misery, it is true, exist in our times; but it is a time of 
struggle, and progress, a great period of transition, and the shout of 
victory drowns that of wailing. We will read history together in the 
winter evenings, and you will*there see a glorioift revelation—the 
unfolding of God in humanity. You will see how he gives himself to 
our rac^ in continually brighter splendour, in continually deeper in¬ 
tuitions, in proportion a$ we are able to perceive them. You shall see 
how humanity, approaching nearer to the life of the Eternal, is con- 
tinuallv forming itself more freely and harmonic^sly; always looking 
up to heaven more clearly—bow its intelligent, its divine form becomes 
illuminated gradually by the contcmpRition of the All-Good j thou 
shah see this, and thou shalt rejoice j thou shalt feel thyself happy, that 
even thou art called to .spread God’s kingdom upon earth. And thou 
shah fintl, my Adelaide, that the joy of life can best be promoted by 
its seriousness ; yes ! they cannot exist without each other.” 

Adelaide looked up jsyfully, and full of anticipation, to her husband. 
“ I believe ^ undcrstdbd you,” said she. “ And when ^11 who are 
married shall keep the vc^s made before God as we shall do—when 
at last the whole human rjee shall form but a yngle family—then 
will come the time of onion between God and his garth, and then 
will the h.'fjjpy bride exclaim, as I do, ‘ O how good is God! Praised 
be God !’ ” • 

"Ohow good is God! Praised be God!” was echoed by Alaric 
with ardour, while he pressed his wife to his heart. 

And thus they both stood, good and happy, united in earthly and 
heavenly love, man and wife .—The President's Daughters. 


325.—A NOBLE ROMAN. 

[Goi.dwjk Smith, 1823. 

fGm.o-wiN Smith, Professor of Modem History in the University of Oxford, was 
horn at Reading, 1823. His father was a physician. He was educated at Eton, 
and entered at Christ Church, Oxford, but was shortly after elected to a Demyship 
at MagdalSn College, Oxford. He ttxilc his B.A. degree in 1845, having obtained 
the Ireland and Hertford Scholarship, and the Chancellor’s prize for laitin verse. 
He was next elected Fellow of Univeriiity College, of which he afterwards became 
Tutor. He was called to the Bar, at J.incoln’s Inn, in 1847, but did not practise. 
He was assistant secretary to the first Oxford Commission, and secretary to the 
second. He was also a member of the Education Commission of 18.^9. His pub¬ 
lished works comprise “ Lectures on Historical Subjects,” &c. Stc. He was one of 
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thf contributors to “ Ahtholopa Oxoniensis.” He is also a journalist, and a con¬ 
tributor to some of our first-class magazines.] 

Mabcos Cato was the one man whom, living and dead, C,iesar 
evidently dreaded. The Dictator even as.sailed his ntemor)' in a brace 
of pamphlets entitled “Anti-Cato,” of the quality of which we have one 
or two specimens in Plutarch, from which we should infer that they 
were scurrilous and slanderous to the last degree; a proof even that 
Caisar conld feel fear, and that in Caesar, too, fear was mean. 
Dr. Mommsen throws himself heartily into Caesar's antipathy, and 
can scarcely speak of Cato without something like a loss of temper. 
The least uncivil thing which he says of him, is that he was a Don 
Quixote, with Favonius for his Sancho. The phrase is not a happy 
one, since Sancho is not the caricature but the counterfoil of Don 
Quixote; Quixote being spirit without sense, and Sancho sense without 
spirit. Imperialism, if it could see itself, is in fact a world of Sanchos, 
and it would not be the less so if every Sancho of the number-were 
master of the w'hole of physical science and used it to cook his food. 
Of the two court-poets of Caesar's successor, one makes Cato preside 
over the spirits of the good in the Elysian lields„while the other speaks 
with respect, at all events, of the soul w'hich remained unconquered 
in a conqueifed,world—“Et cuncta terrarum subacta prseter atroceni 
animum Catonis.” Paterculus, an officer of Tiberius and a thorough 
Cassarian, calls Cato a man of ideal virtue (“ homo virtuti simillimus "), 
who did right not for appearance sake, but because it was. not in his 
nature to do wrong. When the victor,is thus overawed by the shade 
of the vanquished, the vanquished could hardly have been a “fool.” 
Contemporaries may be mistaken as to the merits of a character, but 
they cannot well be mistaken as to the space which it occupied in 
their own eyes. Sallust, the partisan of Marius and Caesar, who had 
so much reason to hate the senatorial party, speaks of Caesar and Cato 
as the two mightiest opposites of his time, and in an elaborate parallel 
ascribes to Caesar the qualities which secure the success of-the adven¬ 
turer 5 to Cato those which make up the character of ‘he patriot. It 
is a mistake to regard Cato the younger as merely an unseasonable 
repetition of Cato the elder. His inspiration came not from a Roman 
farm, but from a Greek school of philosophy, and from that school 
which, with all its errors and absurdities, and in spite of the hypocrisy 
of many of its professors, really aimed highest in the formation of 
character; and the practical teachings and aspirations of which, em¬ 
bodied in the reflections of Marcus Aureli'us, it is impossible to study 
without profound respect for the force of moral conception and the 
depth of moral insight which they sometimes display. Cato went to 
Greece to sit at the feet of a Greek teacher in a spirit very diflerent 
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I'roiw the national pride of his ancestor. It is this which makes his 
character interesting, that it was an attempt at all events to grasp and 
hold fast by the high rule of life, in an age when the whole moral 
world was sinking into a vortex of scoundrelisra, and faith in 
morality, public or private, had been lost. Of course the character is 
formal, and in some respects even grotesque. But you may trace 
formalism, if you look close ei|ough, in every life* led by a rule 5 in 
everj'thing between the purest spiritual impulse on the one side, and 
abandoged sensuality on the other. Attempts to revive old Roman 
sim|)licity of dress and habits in the age of Lucullus, were no doubt 
futile enough: but after all, this is but the symbolical garb of the 
Hebrew prophet. We are in ancient Rome, nqf. in the smoking-room 
of the House of Commons.. We are among the countrymen, too, of 
Savonarola. The character, as painteS by Phitarch, who seems to 
have drawn from the writings of contemporaries, is hard of course, 
but not cynical. Cato was devoted to his brother Caepio, and when 
Car|)io died, forgot all his Stoicism in the passionate iudulgence of his 
grief^ and all his frugality in lavishing gold and perfumes on the 
I'uueral. Caesar in Aati-Cato accused him of sifting the ashes for the 
gold, which,^says Plutarch, is like charging HerCules with cowardice. 
Where the sensual appetttes are repressed, whatever may be the theory 
of life, the aflections are .pretty sure to be strung, unless they" are 
nipped by some such process as is undergone by % monk. Cato’s 
resignation of his fruitful wife to a childless friend, revolting as it is to 
our sense, betokens less any briftality in him than the coarseness of 
the conjugal relations at Rome. Evidently the man had the power 
of touching the hearts of others. His soldiers, though he gave them 
no largesses and indulged them in no licence, when he leaves them, 
strew tiieir garments under his feet. His friends at Utica linger, at the 
peril of their lives, to give Jiim a sumptuous funeral. He affected 
conviviality^ like Socrates. He seems to have been able to enjoy a 
joke, too, at his own expense. He can laugh when Cicero ridicules his 
Stoicism in a Speech; and when in a province he meets the inha¬ 
bitants of a (own turning out, and things at first that it is in his own 
honour, but soon finds that it is in honour <«f a much greater man, the 
confidential servant of Pompey, at first his dignity is outraged, but his 
anger soon gives place to amusement. That his public character was 
perfectly pure, no one seems to have doubted; and there is a kindli¬ 
ness in his dealings with tljp dependents of Rome, which shows that 
bad he been an emperor he would have been such an emperor as 
Trajan—a man whom he probably resembled, both in the goodnes-s 
of his intentions and in the limited powers of his mind. Impracti¬ 
cable, of course, in a certain sense he was; but his part was that of a ^ 
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reformer, and to compromi.se with the corruption against which he 
was contending, would have been to lose the only means of influence, 
which, having no military force and no party, he possessed—that of 
the perfect integrity of his character. He is said by Dr. Momm.sen 
to have been incapable even of conceiving a policy. By policy 1 
suspect is meant one of those brilliant schemes of ambition with which 
some literary mefi are fond of idenf’fying themselves, fancying, it 
seems, that thereby they themselves, after their measure, play the 
Caesar. The policy which Cato conceived was simply that (,'f puri¬ 
fying and preserving the Republic. So far, at all events, lie had an 
insight into the situation, that he knew that the real malady of the 
slate was want of public spirit, which he did his best to supply. And 
the fact is, that he did more than once succeed in a remarkable way 
in stemming the tide of corrufition. Though every instinct bade him 
struggle to the last, he had sense enough to see the state of the case, 
and to advise that, to avert anarchy, supreme power should be jtnt 
into the hands of Pompey, whose political superstition, if not his 
loyalty, there was good reason to trust. When at la.st civil war broke 
out, Cato went into it like Falkland, crying “ peace j ” he set his face 
steadily agaipst thelejtocsses and cruelties of hB party; and when ho 
saw the field of Dyrrhacium covered with his alaiu enemies, he coveretl 
his face and wept. ,He wept, a Roman oyer Roman.s, but humanity 
will not refuse t^e tribute of his tears. After Pharsalus he cherished 
no illusion, as Dr. Mommsen himself admits; and though he deter¬ 
mined himself to fall fighting, he urged no one else to n-sisfance: he 
felt that the duty of an ordinary citizen was done. His terrible march 
over the African desert showed high powers of command, as we 
shall see by comparing it with the desert march of Napoleon. 
Dr. Mommsen ridicules his pedantry in refusing, on grounds of 
loyalty, to take the commandership in chief over the head of a 
superior in rank. Cato was fighting for legality, and tl'^e spirit of 
legality was the soul of his cause. But besides this, he had never 
himself crossed his sword with an enemy; and by declJhing the nomi¬ 
nal command he retained tie whole control. He renikined master 
U) the last of the burning vessel. Our morality will not ajiprove of 
his voluntary death; but our morality would give him a sufficient 
sanction for living, even if he was to be bound to the car of the con- 
<|UPror. Looking to Roman opinion, he probably did whst honour 
dictated; and those who prefer honour tq life are not so numerous 
that we can afford to speak of them with scorn.— Mof-millaii’a 
Magazine, April, 1868. 
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326.—DOMESTIC LIFE IN EGYPT IN 1776. 

[Nicholas Savaki', 1750—1788. 

[Nicholas Sa v a 11 v, an eminent French traveller, was born at Vitre', 1750. 101776 
he went to Egypt, whence he tratelled through Greece and the islands of the 
Archipelago. On his return to France, he published a translation of the Koran 
the Arabic. In 1781 appeared his “letters on Egypt,” and “Letters on 
Grcdce.” I le died at the age of thirl^-eigbt, in 1788.] 

The harem is the cradle and school of infancy. The new-born feeble 
being i.#not there swatjfiled and filleted up in a swathe, the source of 
a tliousaiid diseases. Laid naked on a mat, exposed in a vast chamber 
to tlte pure air, lie breathes freely and stretches his delicate limbs at 
pleastne. The new element in which he is to Mve is not entered with 
paiti and tears. Daily bathed beneatb his mother’s eye he grows 
apace. Free to act, he tries his coming powers; rolls, crawls, rises, 
and should he fall, cannot much hurt himself on the carpet or mat 
which covt'fs the floor. 

He is not lianishcd from his father’s house at seven years old, and 
sent to college, w'ilh th^ lo.ss of health and innocence. He does not, 
it is true, aciiuirc much learning. He can only,rcad and write; but 
he is health)* robust, fcai;^ God, respects old age, has fiUdl piety, and 
deliglits in hospitality; which virtues, constantly practised in his family, 
remain deeply engraven on’his heart. * 

'I'he daughters’ education is the same. WhalebSnes and busks, 
which martyr Kuropean girls, t^ey ktiow not. They are only covered 
with a single garment till they arc six years old; and the dress they 
afterwards wear docs not confine their limbs, but suffers the body to 
take its true form; and nothing is more uncommon than rickety 
children and crooked people. Man rises in all his majesty, and woman 
displays every charm of person in the East. In Georgia and Greece 
those finely-marked outlines'and adnnrable forms which the Creator 
gave, to Hi#m;isferpiece are best preserved. Apelles would still find 
models worthy ^if his pencil there. 

The care ^if their children does not^ wholly employ the women. 
Every other domestic concern is theirs. They overlook their house¬ 
hold, and do not think themselves debaseB by preparing their own 
food, or that of their husbands. Former customs still subsisting, 
render the.se cares duties. Thus Sarah hastened to bake cakes upon 
the heartlf while angels visited Abraham, who performed to them the 
rites of hospitality. Meitelaus thus entreats the departing Tcle- 
machus:— 

“ Yet stay, my friends, and in your chariot take 
The noblest presents that our love can make; 
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Meantime, commit we to our women’s care 
Some choice domestic viands to prepare.” 

Popes Odyssey, lib. 15. 

Subject to the immutable laws which govern the East, the women 
do not associate with the men at table, where the union of sexes pro¬ 
duces mirth and wit, and makes food more sweet. When a great man 
is disposed to dine with one of his v'ivcs, she is intbrmed; prepares 
the apartment, perfumes it with precious essences, procures the most 
delicate viands, and receives her lord with the utmost atten*h)n and 
respect. Atnong the common people, the women usually stand, or 
sit in a corner of the room, while the husband dines, often hold the 
basin for him to wash,’ and serve him at table. Customs like these, 
which Europeans rightly call barbarous, and exclaim against with 
justice, appear so natural here, that they do not suspect it can he other¬ 
wise elsewhere. Such is the power of habit over man. What has 
been for age.s, he supposes to be a law of nature. 

Though thus employed, the Egyptian women have much leisure, 
which they spend among their slaves, embroidering sashes, making 
veils, tracing designs to decorate their sofa.s, 'dud in spinning. Such 
Homer painted the women of his limes ;— 

But not as yet the fatal news had spread 
To fair Andromache of Hector dead; 

As yet no messenger had told his fate 
Nor e’en his stay withcat the Scean gate. 

Far in the close recesses of the dome 
Pensive she plied the melancholy loom j 
A growing work employed her social hours, 

Confus’dly gay with intermingled flow’rs : 

Her fair-hair’d handmaids heat the brazen urn. 

The bath preparing for her lord’s return. 

Pope’s Iliad, B. 22. 

Telemachus, seeing Penelope speak to suitors on affairs to which he 
thought her incompetent, saf s:— 

O, royal mother! ever honoured name. 

Permit me, cries Telemachus, to claim 
A son’s just right; no Grecian prince but I 
Has pow’r this bow to grant or to deny. 

Of all that Ithaca’s rough hills contain. 

And all wide Elis’ courser-breeding plain. 

To me alone roy father's arms descend. 

And mine alone they are to give or lend. 
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Retire, O Queen ! thy household task resume. 

Tend with thy maids the labours of the loom; 

The bow, the darts, and arms of chivalry. 

These cares to man belong, and most to me. 

Pope’s Odyssey, B. ai. 

The Queen, far from being offended at this fr^dom, retired, ad¬ 
miring the manly wisdom of htl' son. 

l.abour has its relaxations. Pleasure is not banished the harem. 
The nurse recounts the history of past times with a feeling in which 
her hearers participate. Cheerful and passionate songs are accompanied 
by the slaves with the tambour de basijue, or with the castanets. 
Sometimes the Almai come to enliven the sc#ne with their dances 
and affecting recitals, and by relating jomances; and at the close of 
day there is a repast in which exquisite fruits and perfumes are served 
with profusion. Thus do they endeavour to charm away the dulness 
of captivity. 

Not that they are wholly prisoners; once or twice a week they arc 
permitted to go to the bath, and to visit their female relations and 
friends. To bewail tl^e dead is, likewise, a duty they are allowed to 
perform. I have often seen distracted mothers round Gratid Cairo re¬ 
citing funeral hymns over the tombs they had strewed with odoriferous 
plants. Thus Hei;uba and Andromache lamented over the body of 
Hc'ctor, and thus Fatima and Sophia wept over Mahdhiet. 

* * * , * * * 

Among European nations, where ties of kindred are much relaxed, 
they rid themselves as much as they can of the religious duties whicli 
ancient piety paid to the dead; but the reason we die unregretted Ls 
because we have had the misfortune to live unloved .—Letters on Egypt. 


327^-SHAKSPEARE AND yESCHYLUS COMPARED. 

[RiCHARg CUUBERLANO, 1732 —l 8 ll. 

[Richard Cumberiakd was bom at Cambridge, 17.3*. He was educated for the 
Church, but became secretary to the Board of Trade, and in 1780 was sent to 
Madrid on a secret and confidential mission. He exceeded the expenditure allon'ed 
him, and subsequently retired to Tunbridge Wells on a compensation allowance, 
where he devot^ himself to Jiterature. Cumberland wrote Tragedies, Comedies, 
Novels, Operas, and Pamphlets j but he is only remembered as an Essayist. He 
died at Tonbridge, 1811.] ^ 

There is no ancient poet that bears so close a resemblance in point 
of genius to any of the moderns, as .£schylus bears to Shakspeare. 

3 H a 
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./Eschylus is justly styled the father of tragedy, but this is not to be inter¬ 
preted as if he were the inventor of it: Shakspeare, with equal justice, 
claims the same title, and his originality is qualified with the same ex¬ 
ception. The Greek tragedy was not more rude and undigested when 
jEst;hylu8 brought it into shape, than tlie English trageily was when 
Shakspeare began to write; if, therefore, it be granted that he had no 
aids from the Greek theatre (and 1 /jliink this is not likely to be dis¬ 
puted), so far these great masters arc ujxni equal ground. vEschylus 
was a warrior of high repute, of a lofty generous spirit, and (jeep, as 
it should seem, in the erudition of his times. In all these particulars 
he has great advantage over our countryman, who was humbly born, 
and, as it is generally thought, unlearned. TEschylus had the whole 
epic of Homer in his hands, the Iliad, (Idyssey, and that prolific source 
of dramatic fable, the llias Minor; he had also a great fabulous 
creation to resort to amongst his own divinities, characters ready 
defined, and an audience whose superstition was prepared for every 
thing he could ofFer; he had, therefore, a firmer and broader stage (if 
1 may be allowed the expression) under his feel than Shakspeare had. 
His fables in general are Homeric, an<l yet it does not follow that we 
can pronounce for Shakspeare that he is moie original in his plots, 
for 1 understand that late researches have tia.ed him in all, or nearly 
all. Both jwets.added so much machinery aud iiivenrion of their own 
in the conduct^ of their fables, that whatever might have been'the 
source, still their streams had little or no taste of the spring they 
flowed from. In point of character wif have better grounds to decide, 
and yet it is but justice to observe that it is not fair to bring a mangled 
poet in comparison w'ilh one who is entire. In his divine personages 
iEschylus has the field of heaven, and indeed of hell also, to himself; 
in his heroic and military characters he has never been excelled; he 
had too good a model within le's own b(>som to fail of making those 
delineations natural. In his imaginary beings also he will lie found a 
respectable, though not an equal, rival of our poet; but in the variety 
of character, in all the nicer touches of nature, in ail the extrava- 
gant'es of caprice and humour, from the boldest featurd- down to the 
minutest foible, Shakspeare stands alone : such persons as he delineates 
never came into the contemplation of jEschylus as a poet; his tragedy 
has no dealing with them ; the sim])licity of the Greek fable, and the 
great portion of the drama filled up by the chorus, allow of little 
variety of character,; and the most w'hich ,can be said of ^Eschylus in 
this particular is, that he never oflTends against nature or propriety, 
whetlier his cast is in the terrible or pathetic, the elevated or the 
simple. His versification with the intermixture of lyric compo¬ 
sition is mote various than that of Shakspeare; both are lofty 
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and sublime in the extreme, abundantly metuphurical and sometimes 
extravagant:— 

■ ' Nubes et inania captat. 

I'his may be said of each poet in his turn; in each the critic, if he is 
in search for defects, will readily enough discover— 

In scenam missustnagno cum pondere versus. 

Both -^jere subject to be hurried on by an uncontrollable impulse, nor 
could nature alone suffice for either. iEsebylus bad an apt creation of 
imaginary beings at command— 

He could call spirits from the vasty deep, 

and they wuuld come. Shakspeare havtng no such creation in reserve, 
boldly made one of his own; if iEschylas therefore was invincible, he 
owed it to his armour, and that, like the armour of ,®neas, was the 
work of the gods; but the unassisted invention of Shakspeare seized all 
and more tlian superstition supplied to iEschylus .—Memorials of 
Shakspeare, 


328.—SONG OF THE SHIRT. 

[Thomas Hood, 1J98—1845. 

[Tihimas Hood was the son of a liookscller in the Poultiy. He was apprenticed to his 
uncle, an engraver; hut, in 1821, became sub-editor of the " London Magazinesub¬ 
sequently he became editor of the “ New Monthly.” Thomas Hood made his repu¬ 
tation as a humorist, but it is not by those brilliant sparks that he threw off when 
his gentle nature came in contact with harder materials, those flashes of wit that, year 
after year, iu his comic annuals, made our Christmas firesides more cheery, that we 
must judge of Hood. Theraafi who wrolf “The Bridge of Sighs,” “The Dream 
of Eugem»Aram,” and the “ Song of the Shirt,” had deeper feelings and finer inspi¬ 
rations than those which prompted “ Young Ben the Carpenter,” and “ Ben Battle,” 
and it is to be Kgretted that it was so late in his career that the public acknowledged 
his loftier grains. Thomas Hood died in t8.^; he desired that his epitaph might 
Iw, “ He sang the Song of the Shirt.”] 

With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 

Plyin^her needle and thread— 

Stitch—jtitch—stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “ Song of tlie Shirt!” 
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" Work—work—^work ! 

While the cock is crowing aloof j 
And work—^work—work 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 

It’s O ! to be a slave 

Along with the barbaroijs Turk, 

Where woman has never a soul to save 
If this is Christian work! 

“ Work—^work—work 
Till the brain begins to swim} 

Work—‘Vork—work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim ! 

Seam, and gusset, and band,— 

Band, and gusset, and seam. 

Till over the buttons I fall asleep. 

And sew them on in a dream ! 

“ O! men with Sisters dear! 

O! men with Mothers and Wives! 

It is not linen you’re wearing out. 

But human creatures’ lives ! ‘ 

.'Stitch—stitch—stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A Shroud as well as a Shirt! 

“ But why do I talk of Death ! 

I'kat phantom of grisly bone, 

I hardly fear his terrible shape,. 

It seems so like my own— 

It seems so like my own,, 

Becau.se of the fasts I keep ; 

Oh God ! that bread should be so dear. 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! 

“ Work—^work—^work ! 

My labour never flags; 

And what are its wages ? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread-—and rags. 

That shattered roof,—and jhLs naked floor,-" 
A table,—a broken chair,— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there. 
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“ Work—work—^work ! 

From weaiy chime to chime. 

Work—work—^work— 

As prisoners work for crime ! 

Band, and gu!>.set, and seam. 

Seam, and gusse^ and band. 

Till the heart is sicK, and the brain benumbed. 
As well as the weary hand. 

“ Work—work—work. 

In the dull December light. 

And work—work—work, 4 

Wlicn the weather is warm and bright— 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling. 

As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the Spring. 

“ Oh ! Ijut to breathe the breath 
Of the cosvslip and primrose sweet— 

* With the ^ky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet. 

For only one short hour 

To feel as I used to feel. 

Before 1 knew the,woes of want 
And the walk that co.st$ a meal! 

“ Oh ! but for one short hour! 

A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 

But only tiny for Gri^! 

A little weeping would ease my heart. 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must .stop, for every drop 

• Hinders needle and threap !” 

With lingers weary and wom,« 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly rags. 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch—slitch—stitch I 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt. 

And still with a vcace of dolorous pitch,— 
Would that its tone could reach the Ri^ ! 

She sang this “ Song of the Shirt!”— Poems. 
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319.—THE AGE OF COLUMBA. 

[The Right Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, Bishop of Linailn, 1808. 
[The Rev. Christopher Worbswo*th, son of the late Dr. Christopher Words¬ 
worth, Master of Trinity Collefte, Cambridge, and nephew of the celebrated poet, 
was born in 1808, and waseduoased at Winchester, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took high honours, and was electee! a Fellow of his college. He took holy 
orders, and was appointed in 1836 Public Orator at Cambridge and Head Master of 
Harrow School. In 1844, Sir Robert Peel preferred him to a canonry '"n West¬ 
minster Abbey. He was Hulsean Lecturer in 1847-8. His best known works are: 
“Thcophilus Anglicanus,” “Memoirs of William Wordsworth,” “Athens and 
.Attica,” “ Greece, Historical, Pictorial, and Descriptive,” “ St. Hippolytus and tlie 
Church of Rome in tha, beginning of the Third Century ” (from the newly dis¬ 
covered Philosophumena), “ Letters to M. Gondin on the Distinctive Character of 
the Church of Rome,” &c. Ac. fie has also edited “Ancient Writings from the 
Walls of Pompeii,” “ Correspondence of Richard Bentley, D.D.,” and “ Theo¬ 
critus,” from ancient MSS. Mr. Gladstone made Dr. Wordsworth Bishop of 
l.incoln, 1869.] 

Mohk than a thousand years ago the Church of Ireland was the 
Irurning and shining light of the Western Wprld. Her Candlestick 
was seen from afar, diflusing its rays like the luminous beacon of 
some lofty lighthoase planted on a rock amid the foaming surge ol’ 
the ocean, and dasting its light over the dark sea to guide the mariner 
in his course. Such"was the Church of Ireland then. Such she was 
sjrecially to us. 'We, we of this land, must not endeavour to conceal 
our obligations to her. We must not be ashamed to confess, that 
with regard to learning—and especially with regard to sacrad learn¬ 
ing—Ireland was in advance of England at that time. The sons of 
our nobles and gentry were sent for education thither. Ireland was 
the University of the West. She was rich in libraries, colleges, and 
schools. She was famous, as gow, for hospitality. She received 
those who came to her with aifectionate generosity, and provided 
them books and instructors. She trained them in sound learning, 
especially in the Word of God. 

Nor is this all. We, my brethren, are bound to remen.ber that the 
Christianity of England and of Scotland was, in a great measure, 
reflected upon them from the West, by tlie instrumentality of Irish 
missionaries, especially of those who came from the Scriptural School 
of Iona. That school was founded in the sixth century by St. polumba. 
He came from Ireland. He was from her ancient line of kings. 
He is justly regarded as the Apostle of tbe Highlands and Western 
Isles of Scotland. And if (as we ha^e already seen to be probable) 
St. Patrick, the Apostle of Ireland, was a native of Scotland, both 
countries may find pleasure in the reflection, that Ireland repaid the 
(debt, and sent an Apostle to Scotland in the person of St. Columba. 
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He preached the Gospel there thirty years before St. Austin landed 
in England. 

Many, doubtless, who are here present, have stood on the sea-girt 
cliffs of Iona, and have viewed with religious interest and veneration 
the mouldering remains of ancient Christianity which still survive on 
its solitary shore. The name of Iona has been coupled with that of 
Marathon by one of our most lajlebrated writers, in a passage familiar 
to all ;* and they who are versed in the history of Christianity in 
their Uwn land (and.who ought not to study it?), will gladly and 
gratefully confess, that the peaceful conquests achieved in our country 
by the saintly armies of Iona, were far more beneficent and glorious 
than any that were ever gained on fields like that of Marathon j for 
the names of those who fought for these victories of the Gospel are 
inscribed—not in perishable records—but in the pages of the book of 
Life. 

“ Who are these that fly as a cloud, and as the Doves to their 
windows ? 

“ Surely the Isles shall wait for Me.” 

May we not be permitted to apply this prophetic language to 
them ? • 

The Hebrew word here used for Island is I, and this is cognate 
with that by which Iona*was first known. It was originally called 
Hii. The Hebrew word here used for Dove is Vona. And the 
name of St. Columba signifies Dove. Hence it was that the Island 
to which we now refer was called I-ona, or the Island of St. Columla, 
or of the Dove. And it was also, and is still,'called by a word bearing 
the same sense, l-Colm-KHl, i. e. the Island of Columba, the founder 
of Churches; for Kill, it is w'ell known, signifies Churcli.f 

When, therefore, we bear in minc^ these circumstances; when we 
recollect that the Dove is t&e scriptural emblem of the Christian soul; 
and whence remember that Iona, in those days, was a central church, 
a sacred school of the West, a refuge for the weary soul, to which 


* Joumqr to the Western Islands of Scotland, b|j Dr. Samuel Johnson, p. 161: 
Edinburgh, 1798. 

t Neander, Eocl. Hist. v. p. ti. “With regard to Ireland, Patricias had left 
behind him a band of scholars prepared to labour in the same spirit. Ireland was the 
seat of monastic institutions so renowned that they obtained for it the title of * Insula 
Sanctorum.’ In these retreats ^e Holy Scriptures were diligently read: hence arose 
missionary schools, as the convent at Bangor, 'founded by Comgall . . . Columba, 
atout s.D. {65, came ftom Ireland, and planted the Gospel in the northern provinces 
of the Piets, who gave him the island if Hy,. . . which became a station for biblical 
literature. The island was named after him St Iona, the names Columba and Iona 
being probably the one the Latin, the other the Hebrew, translation of his original 
Irish name St. Columba and Columkill." s 
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many flocked from afar—may we not say that it was like a Christian 
Columbarium, where the doves found a house, and a nest where they 
might lay their young—even the altar of the Lord of Hosts And 
may we not here exclaim, “Who are tltese that fly as a cloud, 
and as the Doves to their windows ? Surely the Isles shall wait for 
Me.” 

St. Columba, having founded the mi-ssionary Church of Iona, and 
having preached the Gospel in Scotland and the isles, fell asleep in 
Christ, in a good old age, at the end of the sixth centurjf (a.d. 

597 )- 

But he being dead yet speaketh.* 

Before the middle «Jf the following century—the seventh century 
(a.d. 6 .$j)—the King of Norrhumber!and,t 0.swald, who had been 
educated in the Iri.sh Church,^ sent to it for Christian teachers, that 
they might convert his subjects from Paganism. Accordingly, Aidan, 
an Irish bishop, and other Irish missionaries, went forth from the 
school of Columba, and were settled by the king at l.indisfarne, and 
preached tlie Gospel in Northumberland, and. planted the Church 
there. 

The happy effects of this mission from lora were felt throughout 
England, from' the river Humber to the Thames.§ Churches were 

• Heb. xi. 4. ** 

t In course of time Oswald’s dominions extended over a great part of Britain and 
Scotland. See Bede, iii. 6. He reigned nine years. Ibid. iii. 9. J Bede, iii. 3. 

5 Us-sher, Rel. Anct. Irish, cb. x. p. 86. “ Aidan and Finan deserve to be honoured 

the English nation with as venerable a remembrance as Austin the monk and his 
followers. For by the ministry of Aidan was the kingdom of Northumberland re¬ 
covered from Paganism, whercunto belonged then, iieside the shire of Northumberland 
and the lands b^ond it unto Edinburgh Frith, Cumberland also, and Westmoreland, 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Bishopric of Durham. And by meansof Finan, not only 
the kingdom of the Ea.st Saxons, which contained Essex, Middlesex, and half of Herts, 
were regaine 4 but also the large kingdom of Mercia was converted first unto Chris- 
tianity, which comprehended under it Gloucestershire, Herefbrdshirr, Worcestershire, 
Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, Northamptonshire, Lincolj), Huntingdon, 
Beds, Bucks, Oxford, Stafford, Derby^ Salop, Notts, Cheshire, and the other half of 
Herts. The Scottish (or Irish), '-’ho professed m subjection to the Church of Rome, 
were they that sent preachers for the conversion of these countries, and ordained bishops 
to govern them, viz., Aidan, Finan, and Colman successively for the kingdom of 
Northumberland; for the East Saxons, Cedd, brother to Cedda, Bishop of York j for 
the Middle Angles and Mercians, Diuma (see Bede, iii. 3-5, 22-26). And these 
wdth their followers, notwithstanding their division from the See of Rome, were, for 
their extraordinary sanctity of life and painful preaching of the Gospel (wherein they 
went far l-eymd the other side that afterwards thrust them out and entered in upon 
their labours), exceedingly reverenced by them that knew them.” 

Inett, chap, iv., concerning the missionary labours of the Irish bishops Aidan, Finan, 
Cedda, and Diuma, pp. 46, 47 : "Aidan, sent for from Ireland 1 ^^ Oswald, King of 
wNorthomberland, and settled at Lindisfrime; he and the Irish clergy establish schools. 
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built, the people flocked with joy to hear the Word of God. The 
Heavenly Dove—the Holy Spirit of God—brooded invisibly over the 
heads of thousands baptized by these Irish missionaries in the faith of 
Christ in our own land. Multitudes, wearied by the storm, and 
flnding no rest for the sole of their feet on the wilderness of the waters 
of this life, took refuge in the Ark of the Church. • 

Then, through our own island, the ear of Faith might have heard 
the prophetic voice; Who are these that Jly as a cloud, and as the 
Doves*to their windotus ? 

Surely the Isles shall wail for Me.* 

—Occasional Sermons. No. 27, on the “ Church History of Ireland.” 


330.—THE YOUTH OF PINDAR. 

[Karl Otfrieu MCller, 179^—1841. 

[Kakl OrmiED MOlleh, one of the greatest scholars of modern times, was bora at 
Bticg, in Silesia, in 1797. He completed his education at the University of Berlin, 
and became Professor of TVneient L^guages at Breslau, in 1817. In 1820, he was 
appointed Pjpfessor of A’chaeology, or Ancient Art, at Obttingen. He then began a 
searching investigiition of tlse principles of ancient art, and visited Dresden, France, 
and England in pursuance of this design. His chief works are, “Manual of the 
History of Ancient Art,” " History of Greek Literature ” fwritten for the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and left unfinished at his de*th), “ The Dorians,” 
“ The Etru.scans,” and an edition of the “ Eumenides” of Asschylus. Muller died in 
Greece, in 1841.] 

PiNUAK was born in the spring of 52a b.c. (Olymp. 64. 3) ; and, 
according to a probable statement, he died at the age of eighty.t He 
was therefore nearly in the prime of bis life at the time when Xerxes 
invaded Greece, and the battles of Thermopylae and Salamis were 
fought. He thus belongs to that period of the Greek nation, when 
its great qkfalities were first distinctly unfolded ; and when it exhibited 
an energy of action, and a spirit of enterprise, never afterwards sur- 
pasiied, togethw- with a love of poetry, art, and philosophy, which pro¬ 
duced much^and promised to produce more. The mode# of thought, 
and style of art, which arose in Athens after the Persian war, must 
have been unknown to him. He was indeed the contemporaiy of 


and by thdr ministry the people north of the Humber are generally converted. The 
midland and southern parts *of Englaild are converted by them and their 
successors.” • Isaiah, lx. 8. 

f For Pindar’s life, see Boeckh’s PiriBar, tom. iii. p. 12. To the authorities there 
mentioned, may lie added the Introduction of Eustathius to his Commentary on Pindar 
in Eustatbii Opuscula, p, 32, ed. Tafel. 1832. (Eustath. Prooem. Comment. Pindar, ed. 
Schneidewin. 1837.) ' 
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iEschylas, and he admired the rapid rise of Athens in the Persian war; 
calling it “The Pillar of Greece, brilliant Athens, the worthy theme 
of poets.” But ^he causes which determined his poetical character 
are to be sought in an earlier period, and in the Doric and AOolic parts 
of Greece; and hence we shall divide Pindar from his contemporary 
.^schylus, by placing the former at the close of the earlier period, the 
latter at the head of the new period oftiiterature. 

Pindar's native place was C^nocephal®, a village in the territory of 
Thebes, the most considerable city of Bccotia. Although in tus time 
the voices of Pierian bards, and of epic poets of the Hesiodean school 
had long been mute in Bceotia, yet there was still much love for music 
and poetry, which had taken the prevailing form of lyric and choral 
compositions. That these arts„were widely cultivated in Bmotia is 
proved by the fact that two women, Myrtis and Corinna, had attained 
great celebrity in them during the youth of Pindar. Both were com¬ 
petitors with Pindar in poetiy. Myrtis strove writh him for a prize at 
public games: and although Corinna said, “It is not meet that the 
clear-toned Myrtis, a woman bom, should enter the lists with Pindar 
yet she is said (perhaps from jealousy of his growing fame) to have 
often contended against him in the agones^ and to have gained the 
victory over him five times.t Pausanias, in his travels, saw at Tauagra, 
the native city of Corinna, a picture in which she was represented as 
binding her head with a fillet of victory which she had gained in a con¬ 
test with Pindar. He suppo.ses that she was less indebted for this 
victory to the excellence ot her poetry than to her Boeotian dialect, 
which was more familiar to the ears of the judges at the games, and to 
her extraordinary beauty. Corinna also assisted the young poet with 
her advice ; it is related of her that she recommended him to ornament 
his poems with mythical narrations, but that when he had composed a 
hymn, in the first six verses of which (still'extant) almost the whole of 
the Theban mythology was introduced, she smiled and "said, “ We 
should sow with hand, not with the whole sack.” Too little of the 
poetry of Corinna has been preserved to allow of our firming a safe 
judgment of her style of composition. The extant fragments refer 
mostly to mythological subjects, particularly to heroines of the Boeotian 
legends; this, and her rivaliy with Pindar, show that she must be classed 
not in the Lesbian school of lyric poets, but among the masters of choral 
poetry. * 

* The following is the passage in Corinna’s dialect: 

Si ri Xiyoipav MoifTiS" iHvya 
on ^va foSa’ tjda Utv^dpoio tror’ Ipai, 

Apollon, dc Pionom. p. 924. B. 
t .£lian, V. H. xiii. 24. 
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The family of Pindar seems to have been skilled in music; we learn 
from the ancient biographies of him that his father, or his uncle, was a 
flute-player. Flute-playing (as we have more than once remarked) 
was brought from Asia Minor into Greece; its Phrygian origin may 
perhaps be indicated by the fact that Pindar had in his house at Thebes, 
a small temple of the Mother of the gods and Pan, the Phrygian 
deities, to whom the first hynjns to the flute were supposed to have 
been sung.* The music of the flute had moreover been introduced 
into ;otia at a very early period; the Copaic lake produced excellent 
reeds for flutes, and the worship of Dionysus, which was supposed to 
have originated at Thebes, required the varied and loud music of the 
flute. Accordingly the Boeotians were early celebrated for their skill 
in flutc-jdaying; whilst at Athens the music of the flute did not become 
common till after the Persian war, when the desire for novelty in art 
had greatly increased.f 

But Pindar very early in his life soared far beyond the sphere of a 
flute-player at festivals, or even a lyric poet of merely local celebrity. 
He placed himself under the tuition of Lasus of Hermione, a distin¬ 
guished poet, already •mentioned, but probably better versed in the 
theory thau the practice of poetry and musia Since*Pindar made 
these arts the whole bnstlicss of bis life.J and was nothing but a poet 
and a musician, he soon extended the boundaHes of his art to the 
whole Greek nation, and composed ]>oems of the chfiral lyric kind for 
persons in all parts of Greece. At the age of twenty he composed a 
song of victory in honour of ^ Thessalian youth belonging to the gens 
of the Aleuads,§ We find him employed soon afterwards for the Sici¬ 
lian rulers, Hiero of Syracuse, and Thero of Agrigentum ; for Arcesi- 
laus, king of Cyrcne, and Amyntas, king of Macedonia, as well as for 
the free cities of Greece. He made no distinction according to the race 
of the persons whom he celebrated :»lie was honoured and loved by the 
Ionian stajes, for himself as well as for his art; the Athenians made 
him their public guest (irpojtj'oc) ; and the inhabitants of Ceos em¬ 
ployed him to*compose a processional song (wpoiroSiov), although they 
had their o^n poets, Simonides and Bacchylides. Pindar, however, 
was not a common mercenary poet, alway* ready to sing the praises of 
him whose bread he ate. He received indeed money and presents for 
his poems, according to the general usage previously introduced by 
Simonides 5 yet his poems are the genuine expression of his thoughts 
and feelings. In his praises of virtue and good fortune, the colours 

* Marm. Par. q>. 10. f Aristot. Polit. vUi. J, 

t Like Sappho, he is called /aoviroiroilc. 

$ Pyth. X. composed in Olymp. 69. 3. B.c. 50*. 
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which he employs are not too vivid 5 nor does he avoid the darker 
shades of his subject j he often suggests topics of consolation for past 
and present evil, and sometimes warns and exhorts to avoid future 
calamity.— Histmy of the Literature of Ancient Greece, cliap. xv. 


331.—LORD IPSDEN COKV'^ERSES WITH THE “LOWER ORDERS,” IN 
COMPLIANCE WITH HIS DOCTOR’S PRESCKIin'ION, 

[Cii4Ri.es Reade, D.C.L., 1814. 

[Charles Reade, youngest son of the late John Reade, Esq., of Ipsden House, Oxford¬ 
shire, was born in 1814, and was educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 18.33. was successively a Demy and a fellow of his College. 
He was called to the bar in 184.3, at I inooln’s Inn. " Christie Johnstone,” and “ Peg 
Woffington,” were his first works, and by their spirit and originality won him at once 
a place as a popular author. These talcs were followed by " Never too late to Mend,” 
“ The Course of True Love,” and “ White Lies,” “The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
and some successful plays, &c. &c.] 

Christie stood by Lord Ipsden, witli one hand on her hip (the 
knuckles downwards), but graceful as Antinous, and began: 

“ Hoo mufkle is the Queen greater than you are ?” 

His lordship was obliged to reflect. 

“ Let me see. As .#he moon is to a wax tpper, so is her Majesty the 
Queen to you anil me and the rest.” 

“ And whar does the Juke* come in t” 

“ On this particular occasion the Dukef makes one of us, my pretty 
maid.” 

“ I see ! Are na ye awfti’ proud o’ being a lorrd ?” 

“ What an idea !”• 

“ His lordship did not go to bed a .spinning-jenny, and rise up a 
lord, like some of them,” put in Saunders. , 

“ Saunders,” said the peer, rather doubtfully, “ eloquence rather bores 
people.” * 

“ Then I roust not speak again, my lord," said Saunders, respectfully. 
"Noo,” said the fair inquiskor, “ye shall tell me how ye came to 
be lorrds, your family ?” ^ 

“ Saunders!” 

“Na! ye manna flee to Sandy for a’ thing, ye are no a bairn, are 
ye?” 

Here was a dilemma, the Saunders prop knocked rudely away, and 
obliged to think for ourselves. 

But Saunders would come to his distoessed master's assistance. He 


* Buccleuch. 
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furtively conveyed to him a pitfmp book. This was Saunders’s manual 
of faith; the author was Mr. Burke, not Edmund. 

Lord Ipsden ran hastily over the page, closed tlie book, and said, 
“ Here is the story. Five hundred years ago-” • 

“Listen, Jean,” said Christie, “we’re gaun to get a bonnie story. 
Five hundre’ years ago,” added she, with interest and awe. 

-“ was a great battle,” resumed the narrator, i« cheerful tones, as 

one larking with history, “ betvieen a king of England and his rebels. 
He was in the thick of the fight-” 

“Tlfct’s the king, Jean; he was in the thick o’t.” 

“ My ancestor killed a fellow who was sneaking behind him, but 
the next moment a man-at-arms prepared a thrust at his majesty, who 
liad his hands full with three assailants.” * 

“ Eh ! that’s no fair,” said Christie, ‘*as sure as deeth.” 

“ My ancestor dashed forward, and as the king’s sword passed 
through one of them, he clave another to the waist with a blow.” 

“ Wecl done! weel done !” 

Lord Ipsden looked at the speaker, her eyes were glittering, and her 
cheek flushing. , 

“ Good heavens !” thought he, “ she believessit!” So he began to 
take more plins with hisjegend. 

“But fertile .spearman,” continued he, “he had notliing but his 
body ; he gave it, it was h® duty, and received me death levelled at 
his sovereign.” 

“ Hech ! puir mon.” And 4he glowing eyes began to glisten. 

“ The battle flowed another way, and God gave victory to the 
right 5 but the king came back to look for him, for it was no common 
service.” 

“ ’Deed, no!” 

Here I,ord Ip.sden began to turn lys eyes inward.s, and call up the 
scene. He lowered his voice. 

“ They fbun# him lying on his back, looking death in the face. The 
nobles by the king’s side uncovered as soon as he was found, for they 
were brave nv:n, too. There was a inoijient's silence ; eyes met eyes 
and said, ‘ This is a stout soldier’s last battl^' The king could not bid 
him live.” 

“ Na! lad. King Deeth has too strong a grip.” 

“ But he did what kings can do; he gave him two blows with his 
royal sword.” 

“ Oh 1 the robber 3 and Rim a deelng mon.’* 

“ Two words from his royal piouth, and he and we were Barons of 
Ipsden and Hawthorn Glen from that day to this.” 

“ But the puir dying creature ?” 
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“ What poor dying creature ?” 

" Your forbear, lad.” 

" I don’t know why you call him poor, madam; all the men of 
that day are difet; they are the gold dust, who died with honour. 
He looked round uneasily for his son—for he had but one—and 
when that son knelt unwounded by him, he said, ‘ Good night, Baron 
Ipsden !’ and so hv? died, fire in his eye, a smile on his lip, and honour 
on his name for ever. I meant to tetf you a lie, and I’ve told you the 
truth.” 

“ Laddie,” said Christie, half admiringly, half reproachfully, “ ye 
gar the tear come in my een. Hccli! look at yon lassie ! how could 
you eat plums through siccan a story ?” 

“Hets,” answered Jean, who had, in fact, cleared the plate, “I aye 
listen best when my ain mouth’s stappit.” 

“ But see now,” pondered Christie, " twa words fra a king—their 
titles are just breeth.” 

“ Of course,” was the answer, “ all titles are. What is popularity r 
Ask Aristides and Lamartine:—the breath of a mob—smells of its 
source—and is gone before the sun cau set on it. Now the royal breatli 
does smell of the Rose and Crown, and stays by us from age to age.” 

The story bad warmed our marble aapiaintauce. Sauiiders opened 
his eyes and thought, “ We shall wake up^ the House of Lords some 
evening—^we shall.” 

His lordship then added, less warmly, looking at the girls— 

"I think I should like to be a fisheiwaan.” 

So saying my lord yawned slightly. To this aspiration the young 
fishwives deigned no attention, doubting, perhaps, its sincerity; and 
Christie, with a sluide of severity, inquired of him how he came to 
be a Vile count. 

" A baron’s no a Vile count, I’m sure,’j said she, “ sae tell me how 
ye came to be a Vile count.” 

“Ah,” said he, “ that is by no means a pretty stor^like* the other; 
you will not like it, I am sure.” • 

“ Ay, will I—ay, will I; lim aye seeking knoewledger” 

“Well, it is soon told. , One of us sat twenty years on one seat, in 
the same house, so one day he got up a—viscount.” 

“ Ower muckle pay for ower little wark.” 

“ Now don’t say that. 1 wouldn’t do it to be the Emperor qf Russia.” 

“ Aweel, I hae gotten a heap out o’ ye; sae noow I'll gang, since ye 
are no for herrin’; come away, Jean.”— Christie Johnstone, chap. ii. 
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3 .12.—CICERO’S TRAVELS IN GREECE AND ASIA. 

[Conyers Middleton. D.D., 1683—1750. 
[Conyers Middleton, D.D.,bom 1683, received his academical^ucation at Trinity 
College, Camhridge, of which he wius chosen Fellow in 1706. In 1717, when he 
received the dt^ree of O.D., he resisted the claim of Dr. Bentley, Regius Proteasor, 
to exorbitant fees. In 1724 he spent some time in Italy, and an his return published . 
his famous “ Letters from Rome.” JHis “ Life of Cicero,” a very curious and valu- 
able work, was published in 1741. In 1743 he published “Epistles of Cicero to 
Brutu^i and those of Brutus to Cicero,” with a vindication of their authenticity. 
Dr. Middleton died in 1750.] 

We have a clear account from himself [Cicero] of the real motive of 
his journey:—“ My body,” says he, " at 111 is time was exceedingly weak 
and emaciated; my neck long and small; which is a habit thought 
liable to great risk of life, if engaged ifl any fatigue or labour of the 
lungs; and it gave the greater alarm to those who had a regard for 
me, that I used to speak without any remission or variation, with the 
utmost stretch of my voice, and great agitation of my body. When 
my friends therefore .and physicians advised me to meddle no more 
with causes, I resolved run any hazard rather^than quit the hopes of 
glory which ,I propo.sM to niy.self from plcadifig: but jvhen I con¬ 
sidered that by managing*my voice, and changing my way of speaking, 

I might both avoid all danger and speak with taofe case, I took a re¬ 
solution of travelling into Asia, merely for an opportutjjty of correcting 
my manner of speaking: so that after 1 had been two years at the 
bar, and acquired a reputation ifc the Forum, I left Rome,” &c. 

He was twenty-eight years old when he set forward upon his travels 
to Greece and Asia—the fashionable tour of all those who travelled 
either for curiosity or improvement. His first visilPwas to Athens, the 
capital .seat of arts and sciences, where some writers tell us that he 
spent three years, though instruth it was but six months. He took up 
his quarter^ with Antiochus, the principal philosopher of the old 
academy; and ^nder this excellent master renewed, he says, those 
studies which Ke had been fond of from his earliest youth. Here lie 
met with hi? schoolfellow, T. Pompoilius, who from his love to 
Athens, and his spending a great part of kis days in it, obtained the 
surname of Atticus; and here they revived and confirmed that memo¬ 
rable friendship which subsisted between them through life with so 
celebrated*a constancy and afi'ection. Attico.s, being an Epicurean, 
was often drawing Cicero 4 oni his host Antiochus to the conveiaation 
of Phaedrus and old Zeno, the chief professors of that sect, in hopes of 
making him a convert: on wWch subject thpy used to have many 
disputes between themselves j but Cicero’s view in these visits was but 
to convince himself more effectually of the weakness of that doctrine, 
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by observing how easily it might be confuted, ■w'heii explained even 
by the ablest teachers. Yet he did not give himself up so entirely to 
philosophy as tq. neglect his rhetorical exercises, which he performed 
still every day very diligently with Demetrius the Syrian, an experi¬ 
enced master of the art of speaking. 

It was in this ^rst journey to Athens that he was initiated most 
probably into the Eleusinian myster:,,'s: for though we have no ac¬ 
count of the time, yet we cannot fix it better than in a voyage undei- 
taken both for the improvement of his mind and body. The averence 
with which he always speaks of these mysteries, and the hints that he 
has dropt of their end and use, seem to confirm what a very learned 
and ingenious writer has delivered of them, that they were contrived 
to inculcate the unity of God ,and the immortality of the soul. As for 
the first, after obsers’ing to Atticus, who was one also of the initiated, 
how the gods of the popular religions were all but deceased mortals, 
advanced from earth to heitven, he bids him remember the doctrine of 
the mysteries, in order to recollect the universality of that truth; and 
as to the second, he declares his initiation to be in fact what the name 
itself implitnl, a real begining of life to him, iiij it taught the way not 
only of living with greater pleasure, but of^dying also "with a better 
hope. 

From Athens he pa.ssed into Asia, wheie he gathered about him all 
the principal olators of the country, who kept him company through 
the rest of the voyage, and with whorti he constantly exercised himself 
in every place where he made any stay. “The chief of them,” says 
he, “w'as Menippus of Stratonica, the most eloquent of all the Asiatics; 
and if to be neither tedious nor impertinent be the characteristic of an 
Attic orator, he may justly be ranked in that class. Dionysius also of 
Magnesia, iEschylus of Cnidos, and Xenocles of Adranjyttus were con¬ 
tinually with me, w'ho were reckoned the first rhetoricians of Asia : nor 
yet content with these, I went to Rhodes, and appli^ mv-ielf again to 
Mola, whom I had heard before at Rome, who was both an experi¬ 
enced pleader, and a fine writer, and particularly expert in observing 
the faults of his scholars, as well as in his method of teaching and im¬ 
proving them. His greatest trouble with me was to restrain the 
exuberance of a juvenile imagination, always ready to overflow its 
banks, within its due and proper cliannel.” 

But as at Athens, where he employed himself chiefly in philosophy, 
he did not intermit his oratorical studies, so at Rhodes, where his chief 
study was oratory, he gave some share also of his time to philosophy 
with Posidonius, the most esteemed and learned Stoic of that age, 
whom he often speaks of with honour, not only as his master, but as 
his friend. It was his constant care that the progress of his knowledge 
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should keep pace with the fmprovcnjent of his eloquence; he con¬ 
sidered the one as the foundation of the other, and thought it in vain 
to acquire ornaments before he had provided necessajy furniture. He 
declaimed here in Greek because Molo did not understand Latin ; and 
upon ending his declamation, while the rest of the company were lavish 
of their praises, Molo, instead of paying any compjiracnt, sat silent a 
considerable time, till observii^ Cicero somewhat disturbed at it, he 
said, " As for you, Cicero, I praise and admire you, but pity the for¬ 
tune at Greece, to sec arts and eloquence, the only ornaments w'hich 
were left to her, transplanted by you to Rome.” Having thus iinished 
the circuit of his travels, he came back again to Italy, after an excur¬ 
sion of two years, extremely improved, and clvmged as it were into a 
new man ; the vehemence of his voict^and action was moderated, the 
redundancy of his style and faticy corrected, his luugs strengthened, 
and his whole constitution confirmed. 

I'his voyage of Cicero seems to be- the only scheme and pattern of 
travelling from which any real betiefit is to be expected. He did not 
stir abroad till he had completed his education at home; for nothing 
can be more ]iemiciotjs*to a nation than the neMssity of a foreign one; 
and after h«» had acquired in his owui country whatever was proper to 
form a wmrthy cititsen and magistrate of Rome, he went, confirmed by 
a maturity of age and reason against the imprftsions of vice, not .so 
much to learn as to polish what he had leartit, by vi»ting those places 
where arts and sciences flourished in their greatest perfection. In a 
tour the most delightful of the world, he saw everythittg that could 
entertain a curious traveller, yet stayed nowhere any longer than his 
benefit, not his pleasure, detained him. By his previous knowledge of 
the laws of Rome, he was able to compare them with those of other 
cities, and to bring back with him whatever he found useful either 
to his country or to him.se 4 f. He '^^as lodged wherever he came in 
the house* of the great and the eminent, not so much for their birtli 
and wealth as/or their virtue, knowledge, and learning; men honoured 
and reverenced in their several cities as the principal patriots, orators, 
and philosoplters of the age. The.se he^nade the constant companions 
of his travels, that he might not lose the ofJJjortunity, even on the road, 
of profiting by their advice and experience; and from such a voyage 
it is no wonder that he brought back every accomplishment which 
could infJ)rove and adorn a man of sense .—History of the Life of 
Marcus TitUius Cicero, vok. i. 
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333.—THE ISLAND OF LEWCHEW IN 1816. 

[Dr. John M'Leoo, 1782—1820. 

[John MT-eod was a surgeon in the Royal Navy. Born 1782. When the jpillant Sir 
Murray Maxwell took out Lord Amherst on his embassy to China, in 1816, Mr. 
' MTjNid accompanied him as surgeon of ll.M.S. Akrste; the if.yi-n. Captain 
Basil Hall, and an Indiaman, esconing them, and carrying the present.s. The 
jilcesle struck on a sunken rock, until then unknown, in the Straits of Gas]>ur, on 
her return, and was lost. The crew were, IfOwever, saved ; and on his return to 
England Dr. M'Leod wrote a narrative of his voyage to the Yellow Sea, and of the 
shipwreck of the Alersie, which is full of interest even at the present flay.* It was 
published in 1817. On his return to England the services of Dr. M'l.eod were re¬ 
warded by his appointment to the Rityat .Sbipi eign yacht (the King’s), but he did 
not long enjoy his promotion; he died in lodgings in the King’s Road, Chelsea, on 
the gth of November, 1820; at the age of thirty-eight.] 

The island of Lewchew itself v- situate in the happiest climate of the 
globe. Refreshed by the sea-breezes, which, from its geographical 
position, blow over it at every period of the year, it is free from the 
extremes of heat and cold which oppress many other countries; whilst 
from the general configuration of the land, being more adajited to llie 
production of rivers and streams than of bogs and marshe.“, one great 
source of disease in the warmer latitudes has no existence: and the 
people seemed to enjoy robust health; for we observechno diseased 
objects, nor beggars of any description among them. 

The verdant lawns'"and romantic scenery'bf Tinian and Juan Fer¬ 
nandes, so well described in Anson’s Voyage, are here displayt>d in 
higher perfection, and on a much more magnificent scale; for culti¬ 
vation is added to the most enchanting beauties of nature. From a 
commanding height above the ships, the view is, in all directions, 
picturesque and delightful. On one hand arc seen the distant islands, 
rising from a wide expanse of ocean, whilst tlie clearness of the water 
enables the eye to trace all the coral reefs which protect the anchorage 
immediately below. To the south is the dty of Nafoo, the vessels at 
anchor in the harbour, with their streamers flying; and in <the inter¬ 
mediate space appear numerous hamlets scattered about-on the banks 
of the rivers which meander in the valley beneath; the eye being, in 
every direction, cliarmed bj^ the various hues of the luxuriant foliage 
around their habitations, ’ruming to the east, the houses of Kint- 
ching, the capital city, built in their peculiar style, are observed here 
and there, opening from among the lofty trees which surround and 
shade them, rising one above another in gentle ascent to the summit 
of a hill, which is crowned by the king's palace: the intervening 
grounds between Napafoo and Kint-ching, a distance of some miles, 
being ornamented by a Continuation of villas and country-houses. To 
the north, as far as ie eye can reach, the higher land is covered with 
s-xtensive forests. 
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At a short distance from this eminence the traveller is led by a 
foot-path to what seems only a little wood; on entering which, under 
an archway formed by the iuterniingiing branches^ of the opposite 
trees, be passes along a serpentine labyrinth, every here and there in¬ 
tersected by others. Not tar from each other, on either side of these 
walks, small wicker doors are observed, on opening^ any of which he is 
surprised by the appearance pi a court-yard and hou%, with the 
children, and all the usual cottage train, generally gambolling about; 
so tliat? whilst a man^fancies himself in some lonely and sequestered 
retreat, he is, in fact, in the middle of a populous, but invisible village. 

Nature has been bountiful in all her gifts to Lewcbew: for such is 
the felicity of its soil and climate, that preduations of the vegetable 
kingdom, very distinct in their nature,,and generally found in regions 
far distant from each other, grow here side by side. It is not merely, 
as might be expected, the country of tlie orange and the lime, but 
the banyan of India and the Norwegian iir, the tea-plant and sugar¬ 
cane, all flourish together. In addition to many good qualities, not 
often found combined, J.his island can also boast its rivers and secure 
harbours; and last, though not least, a worthy,^ friendly, and a happy 
race of peojfle. ^ • 

Many of these islanders displayed a spirit of intelligence and genius, 
which seemed the more eitraordinary t'onsidering the confined circle 
in which they live ; such confinement being almost tiniversally found 
to be productive of narrownesj of mind. Our friends here were an 
exception to the general rule. Madera Cosyong, one of our most con¬ 
stant and intimate friends, acquired such proficiency in the Englisli, 
language, in the course of a few weeks, as to make himself tolerably 
understood. He evidently came on board, in the first instance, as a 
spy upon our conduct, before they were satisfied that we meant no 
harm; and no man was e\^r better*adapted for this duty; for, as his 
conciliatoi^ and pleasing manner won upon all hearts, he had therefore 
a natural acces* everywhere, and had "stratagems or schemes” existed, 
he, of all otltgrs, was the most likely to have discovered them. 

His not assuming his proper character, which was that of a man of 
some distinction, until his mind was satisfled about us, and his then 
doing it with frankness, is a proof that such were his original motives. 
To acquire our tongue, be marked tlie sound of any English word for 
the most familiar articles of the table, or terms of conversation, and 
noted them in symbols of <iis own language, with their signification, 
which enabled him, with slight reference to his vocabulary, to manage 
witliout havuig recourse to the interpreter. •If he happened to be 
walking on shore with any of the olHcets, he would not lose the 
s(mnd or meaning of a word because he had not his book with him^ 
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but scratched it on the leaf of a tree, aud transcribed it at his leisure. 
His first attempt to connect a sentence was rather sudden aud unex¬ 
pected. Rising io go away one evening after his usual lesson, he 
slowly articulated, “You give me good wine. I tank you. 1 go 
shore.” He delighted in receiving information, and his remarks were 
always pertinent. The map of the world, with the track of the ship 
from England to Lewchew, was poimed out and explained to him, 
which he, as well as others, seemed to trace with peculiar care, aud at 
last, in a great degree, to comprehend, although tlie subject was, iu 
the first instance, entirely new to them, for they certainly had no idea 
of the vast extent or figure of the globe. He was gay or serious, as 
occasion required, but • was always respectable; and of Madera it 
might be truly said, that he wis a gentleman, not formed upon this 
model or according to that rule, but “stamped as such by the 
sovereign hand of nature.” 

They all seemed to be gifted with a sort of politeness which had 
the fairest claim to be termed natural; for there was nothing con¬ 
strained, nothing stiff or studied in it .—Narratine of a Voyage in H.M.S. 
Alceste to the Yellow Sea. 

?S4.—THE BREATH OF LIFE. 

^ [Michakl Fababav, 1794—1867. 

[Michael Fahaday was bom in London, 1794. He was at first apprentices! to the 
trade of bookbinding, but his great talents procurext him the patronage of Sir 
Humphry Davy, through whose intereeit he wa.s taken into ttie laboratory of the 
Royal Institution of London, where he pursued his studies. The lectures which he 
delivered at the Institution proved a continual attraction to the public. He succeeded 
in establishing, if not in discovering, the laws of electro-magnetism. In 1827, hr 
published his “Chemical Manipulations.” This work was kdlowcd by “Experi¬ 
mental Researches in Electricity,” and.his “ Chemical History of a Candle,” &c. &c., 
leemres delivered at the Royal Institution in i86o-i. Faraday died in 1867.] 

What is all this process going on within us which we cannot do 
without, either day or night, which is so provided for by the Author 
of all things, that He has arranged that it shall be indepuideut of all 
will ? If we restrain our respiration, as we can to a certain extent, 
we should destroy ourselves. When we are asleep, the organs of 
respiration, and the parts that are associated with them, still go on 
with their action, so necessary is this process of respiration to us, this 
contact of air with the lungs. I roust tell you, in the briefest possible 
manner, what this process is. We consume food: the food goes 
through that strange set of vessels and organs within us, and is brought 
into various parts of the system, into the digestive parts especially; 
and alternately the portion which is so changed is carried through our 
lungs by one set of vessels, while the air that we inhale and exhale is 
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drawn into and thrown out of^he lungs by another set of vessels, so 
tliat the air and the food come close togedher, separated only by an 
exceedingly tltiu surface ; the air can thus act upon the blood by this 
process, producing precisely the same results in kindTas we have seen 
in the case of the candle. The candle combines with parts of tlie air, 
forming carbonic acid, and evolves heat; so in the lungs there is this 
curious, wonderful change tak^g place. The air entering, combines 
with the carbon (not carbon in a free state, but, as in this case, placed 
ready fitr action at the moment), and makes carbonic acid, and is so 
thrown out into the atmo.sphere, and thus this singular result takes 
place: we may thus look upon the food as fueL Let me take that 
pictv of sugar, wliich will serve my purpose. It is a compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, siinilaji to a candle, as containing the 
same elements, though nut in the same proportion; the propoAons 
in sugar being as shown in this table :— 

Carbon.72 

I lydrogcn.11 

Oxygen.88 

This is, indeed, a ve^' curious thing, which you can well remem¬ 
ber, for tha oxygen’and hydrogen are in Aactly t4e proportions 
which form w'ater, so tlftt sugar may be said to be compounded of 
72 parts of carbon and pp^parts of water; and it is the carbon in the 
•sugar that combines with tlie oxygen carried in by (^e air in the pro¬ 
cess of respiration, so making us like candles; producing these actions, 
warmth, and far more wondefful results besides, for tlie sustenance of 
the system, by a most beautiful and simple process. To make this 
still more striking, 1 will take a little sugar; or to hasten the 
experiment I will use some syrup, which contains about three-fourths 
of sugar and a little water. If I put a little oil of vitriol on it, it takes 
away the water, and leaves the cariion in a black mass. [The Lec¬ 
turer milled the two together.] You see how the carbon is coming 
out, and before long we shall have a solid mass of charcoal, all of 
which has come out of sugar. Sugar, as you know, is food, and here 
we have absolutely a solid lump of carbon where you would not have 
expected it. And if I make arrangemenw so as to oxidize the carbon 
of sugar, we shall have a much more striking result. Here is sugar, 
and 1 have here an oxidizer—a quicker one than the atmosphere; 
and so Wt shall oxidize this fuel by a process diderent from respiration 
in its form, though not 4 >drerent in its kind. It is the combustion of 
the carbon by the contact of oxygen which the body has supplied to 
it. If I set this into action at bnce, you will jee combustion pr^ueed. 
Just what occurs in my lungs—taking in oxygen from another source, 
namely, the atmosphere—takes place here by a more rapid proc-ess. 
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You will be astonished when I tell you what this curious play of 
carbon amounts to. A candle will burn some four, five, six, or seven 
hours. What then must be the daily amount of carbon going up 
into the air in the way of carbonic acid! What a quantity of 
carbon must go from each of us in respiration! What a won¬ 
derful change of. carbon mus-t take place under these circum¬ 
stances of combastion or respiratioft! A man in twenty-four 
hours converts as much as seven ounces of carbon into carbonic 
acid; a milch cow will convert seventy ounces,.and a horse seventy- 
nine ounces, solely by the act of respiration. That is, the horse in 
twenty-four hours burns seventy-nine ounces of charcoal, or carbon, 
in his organs of respiration, to supply his natural warmth in that time. 
All the warm-blooded animalj) get their warmth in this way, by the 
conversion of carbon, not in a free state, but in a state of combination. 
And what an extraordinary notion this gives us of the alterations 
going on in our atmosphere. As much as 5,000,000 pounds, or 548 
tons of carbonic acid is formed by respiration in London alone in 
twenty-four hours. And where does all this go ? Up into the air. 
If the carbon had beeij like the lead which I showed you, or the iron 
which, in burning, produces a solid substance, what would happen ? 
Combustion could not go on. As charcoal burns it becomes a vapour, 
and passes off into ihe atmosphere, which is the great vehicle, the 
great carrier for conveying it away to other places. Then what be¬ 
comes of it ? Wonderful is it to find,that the change produced by 
respiration, which seems so injurious to us (for we cannot breathe air 
twice over), is the very life and support of plants and vegetables that 
grow upon the surface of the eartli. It is the same also under the 
surface, in the great bodies of water; for fishes and other animals 
respire upon the same principle, though not exactly by contact with 
the open air .—Lectures on the Chemistry oj'a Candle. 


3 .W-—MILT 0 ,N at CRIPPLEGATE. u. 

[W. Charles Kent, 1823. 

[W. Charles Kent, poet, journalist, and barrister, was bom in London, November3, 
1823, and educated at Prior Park and Oscott Colleges. He adopted literature as a 
proi^ion at an early age, and was called to the Bar of the Middle Temple in 1859. 
His poem “ Aletheia ” was published in 1850, and, in 1853, it elicited fiom M. de 
Lamartine a remarkable letter,* in which he expresses a wish that the poem 


. t * Paris, 7 Avril, j8s3. 

Monsieur,—Un heureux hasard place sous mes yenx aujourd’hui seulement les 
mKnifiques strophes ^Alethda, dans lesquelles vous avez encadre' mon nom. 
Combienje regrette de ne 1» avoir pas connues plutut, et de vous avoir laksc 
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addressed to himself might form *1118 epitaph. In t86j, “Dreamland” appeared. 
His prose works are: “Vision of Cagliostro,” “Cabinet Pictures,” under the aunt 
de plume of Mark Rochester, “ Catholicity in the Dark Ages,” " Koutprints on 
the Rtad,” “ Mr. Gladstone’s Government,” by a Templar, Welcome to Long¬ 
fellow,” in the Times, &c. &c. Mr. Kent is proprietor and editor of the Sun 
newspaper, and a contributor to “ Blackwood’s Magazine," “ Westminster Review,” 
“ Household Words,” fitc. Stc.] 

An atmosphere of golden^armonies 
Around him floating, fills the haunted room. 

Lt)ved chamber, .often hallowed thus at eve 

By consecrating sunbeams ! Ever then 

Thrilled through and through with grand concordant tones: 

Now swelling like an anthem—and anon* 

In sighs of dulcet sadness dying d^wn 
To murmurs hushed as echoes of a prayer. • 

His frail white hands along the keys in love 
Stray slowly in long chords of mellow sound. 

His slippered feet, alternately relaxed 
In pressure, draw*betimes such lengthened notes 
From deepest diapason of the reeds. 

That, vibrating, th£ open casement jars 
Responding palpitatittns. On the sill 
A heliotrope, half-blackened into bud. 

Pales in its lilac flowering, whence in gusts 
The balmy breath of evefling spreads abroad 
The honeyed fragrance lurking in its leaves. 

Enthroned before the soaring organ pipes. 

All bathed in crimson blushes of the west. 

The old Musician sings—^his feeblest touch 
Waking the tbunderosis music latent there 
In scried tubes like tromps of gold : his voice 
Of silver sweetness thridding aU the maze 
Of wining strains melodious. 


croire ainsi que je manquais ou d’admiration ou de reconnaissance ! Je ne manque ni 
de I’un ni de I’autre en vous lisant, et je m’empresse de icparer autant qu’il est en moi 
le tort da {ja-sard. 

Aucun tableau des e'venements de 1848 ne me place en scene devant la Festerite 
avec plus de laveur, et sous un jpur plus resplendissant, e’est le jour de la Prevention et 
de la Poesie, mais la Poesie que j’ai tant aime'e me devait un le'ger retour. Elle me 
le paye bugement par vos mains. * 

Je garde ces beaux vers comme une inscription un jotfr k mon tombeau. 

Si vous venez k Paris, songez que vous y trouverez un ami. 

Rue de I’Universite, to. Alphonse de Lauartine. 
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..^rom his lip. 

Like balm, the psalmody of Israel's king. 

In Hebrew streaming, floods his soul with joy; 

As though tiie solemn warbling Bird of Night 
Sang peace while every cadence of its song 
Dropp’d, manna-like, its life's own nutriment. 

And as the Nightingale, of russet plumage, sings. 

Alone in darkness sown with stars of God, 

So sings, 'mid shadows deeper than the night. 

Sown like the night with visions grand as stars. 

The Philomel of Ages. Clothed in grey 
(His robe a threadbare, homely garb of serge). 

He sits enraptured 'mid the choral clang; 

Sits breathing music from nis mouth and hands : 

Hands—outspread, as if in benediction! 

Mouth—whose gentlest sighs search space through trembling 
As, thrilled with awe, emotion, grief, and years. 

Love wafts them e’en beyond tlie porch of heaven! 

Upturned toward.; the instrument thus made 
The altar of thy worship. Seer and Bard' 

With looks celes,[ial as thy song, thy face 
Reflects eve’s sacred radiance. From calm brows 
The hyacinthine ringlets parting—trailed 
Like Adam’s in thy bloom (brown- gilded coib 
Luxuriant)—scant’ly now, and silvering, droop 
Dishevelled on thy shoulders. While mose eyes— 

Seraphic eyes, whence gazed thy soul serene— 

Ah! quenched their mournful beauty now, and blank 
As sculptured orbs in monumental stofie: 

Of all their azure splendour quite bereft. 

As—dead, yet living—flight in darkness drowned. 

Not now for them the ruddy sunset showers 

Its slant of swarming gold-dust by the fall 

Of faded silken curtains, erst as green 

As emerald of the meadow grass, when sight 

Was fainting out, while pangs of anguish lured ” 

Dim shades around, in presage of thy doom. 

Not now for thee those darkling lattice buds 
Purple to clustering,blossoms; not for thee 
The reflex in the mirror on the wall 
Of this dear inner chamber—home of home— 
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With ripe harmonious colJurs mimick'd there; 

The old fauiil 4 r patterns on the floor; 

{)ld books of studious boyhood; fluted pomps 
Of tarnished gold cylindric, where aloft 
The glory of the darling organ rears 
I'he symbol of its resonance; and beneath. 

Repeated in the sliadowy cUsc—the soul 
j\nd source of all those rolliug melodies— 

Tfiyself! with saintly features and bowed frame. 
There softly chantitig still the holy ])salm. 

Eve’s parting halo like an aureole 

Around thy shining hair- , 

Wlipn suddenly. 

As with a sob, thy plaintive lay of prayer . 

Dies inarticulate: the comminglitig notes. 

Strewn by thy hands, resolving into one— 

One fading soon to silence ! WJiile that verse, 

Last S3'llabled in tremulous tones, again 
Seems echoed bapii by memory : “ Lord ! ” 

It cries,*" my heart is sad, strength spent, flbe light 
Hath left mine eyes ”*—and falters then in tears. 
Meek tears, submissive, not repining. Eve,» 

Sweet Novice, shorn of golden tresses, dons 
The darkening veil of twijight as a Nun 
'I’liat tells the stars for beads. Heaven’s purple arch 
Her cloister, and the anooii swung silvering there 
The sacred lamp lighting God’s sanctuary. 

Half-veiled as yet in deepening folds, she beams 
The holy effluence of her presence round 
The sorrow-silenced eflamber, Adhere alone 
The Blind old bard yet breathes dumb orisons. 

His heartrstriugs trembling with hushed music still. 

As tbrilj„aeolian chords inaudibly 
When warbling winds have flown.* 

TBus anguish-tom, 

’Mid fluctuating sheen that long contends 
With glimmering portents of approaching night. 

Thus silently, ’mid rolling thunder thoughts. 

Unseeing, though with spirit gaze as keen 
As lightning glance of seraphim, thou sitt’st 


* I*s. xxxvii. V. lo. In the Latin Vulgate: Cor meura conturbatum est, dereliquit 
nrc vittus mea; ct lumen oculorum meorum et ipsum non est mccum. 
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Before that builded throne of syn^honies, 

Thyself a fragile instrument of strains 
Immortal, that long ages, ages hence. 

Though thtiu art dust, shall mourn from Earth to Heaven, 
With voice sublime, the doom of Paradise. 

— Dreamland, pp. 27-31. 


336.—THE E.\RLY AMERICAN CHURCH. 

[Bi.siinp Wilberforce, i8oj. 

[SiML'EL W'lLBERFORCE, soii of thc cclcbratecl William Wilberfiiree, was born at 
Clapham in 1805. He ■received his education at Oriel College, Oxford, to which 
University he was nominated select preacher in 1837. In 1839 he liecame Arch¬ 
deacon of Surrey, and Chaplain to the Prince Consort. In 1840 he was preferred to 
a Canonry at Winchester; in 1844 he became Sub-Almoner to the Oueen; in 
1845, Dean of Westminster. In the same year he was made B.D. and D.D. of thc 
University of Oxford, and nominated Bishop of that diocese, the office ot Chan¬ 
cellor of thc Order of the Garter accompanying that dignity. In 1847 he was 
appointed Lord High Almoner to her Majesty. In 1869 he was translated to thc See 
of Winchester. Bishop Wilberforce is the author of ■' The Life of William Wilber- 
fbree,” “History of thc Protestant Episcopal Church*iti Americi^” Agathos and 
other Allegoi'ies, Sermons, Charges, Ac. &c., and is pne of the must distinguished 
prelates of thc age.^ 

» t> 

Thk., fate of th^ colony seemed to hang upon one man. In spite of 
the bitterest envy, the merits of Captain Smith raised him to supreme 
command j and he alone was equal to tlie great emergencies of every 
day. His early life * had fitted him for faring deeds. Trained in 
the war in which the Low Countries fought, for freedom and their 
faith, against the power of Spain, he had afterwards maintained the 
borders of Christendom against the Turks in Hungary. Being taken 
prisoner in a skirmish, he was soU into slapeiy; sent first to Constan¬ 
tinople, and thence, with a merciful intention, to the Crimfa. Here, 
being sorely oppressed by those who were charged to protect him, he 
escaped after a desperate encounter with his guards, and passed on 
horseback through the skirts »f Russia to his old Hungf&ian quarters. 
We find him next in northern Africa, whence he returned to England 
in time to cast himself into the current which was then sweeping the 
most daring spirits to the unknown regions of the New World. In 
the sufferings and dangers of tiiis expedition his courage never failed. 
He made excursions amongst the neighboijring tribes of Indians; he 
obtained supplies of food; defeated hostile attacks j sunk, or threatened 
to sink, the barque in which the trembling handful of remaining colo- 


* Bancroft’s “America.’ 
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nists would otherwise have atterApted a shameful and impossible return ; 
and was the great instrument of planting the English race in that 
reluctant but at length prolific soil. ^ 

In all his trials he was supported by the zealous aid of the admirable 
Hunt, whose patient meekness disarmed all opposition, whilst his 
cheerlul faith was a bright example to the colony, ^midst its severest 
sufierings, it is cheering to find jlie minister of Christ in that far land 
repeating those lessons by which his forerunners in the holy office had 
so ofieif kept alive the first faint sparks of social life. With unwearied 
patience he maintained the sinking spirits of his flock by the mighty 
influence of Christian truth, of which he gave a bright example in his 
own active faith and cheerful patience. Thus when, in a fire which 
destroyed their rising town, " the goo(i Mr. Hunt lost all his library, 
with everything else that he had, except the clotlies on his back, yet 
no one ever heard him murmur or repine at it."* He seems to have 
entered on the work as one which, in the language of the first royal 
charter," may, by the providence of Almighty God, hereafter tend to 
the glory of His divine Majesty, in propagating the Christian religion 
to such people as yet Ijve in darkness and miser|blc ignorance of the 
true knowlec^e and worship of God.”i' When this go*d man died, 
we know not; it is merely recorded that he left his bones in that land 
of Plngland’s after-inhcritanee. But amongst th# earliest settlers his 
mantle fell on others of like spirit. In the year i6k, after a period 
of the sorest famine, “ remembered for many years by the name of 
THE STARVING TIME,”! whom liuiiger and disease had spared 

resolved to quit for ever this unpropitious country. They embarked 
with all they had in four small vessels —“ none dropped a tear, for 
none had enjoyed one day of happiness and had already fallen down 
the river with the tide, when they descried the long-boat of Lord 
Delaware, who, with three ^hips, an 3 a new commission, had arrived 
at that preeise moment for their rescue. 

He carried back the fainting settlers to their abandoned town, and 
again took pqjsession of the land with the offices of our holy faith. 
Hunt was no more; but the new governor was happily attend^ by a 
chaplain; and his were the first services cafled for by Lord Delaware. 
“ He cast anchor," says one of the new comers, " before James 
Towne, where we landed; and our much-grieved governor, first 
visiting th? church, caused the bell to be rung; at which all such as 
were able to come forth ofttheir houses repayred to church, which was 
neatly trimmed with the wild flowers of the country, where our minister, 

- ■ — ____ - 

* Stith, b. ii. p. 59. t Hansard’s State Pajwrs, quoted in Hawkes’s “Virginia,’’ P-19. 

! Stith, b. iii. p. 117 o 
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Master Bucke, made a zealcms and sori'owful prayer, finding all things 
so contrary to our expectations, and full of miseiy and misgovern- 
nient."* 

Bucke was fixed at James Town ; and when, after a few years, the 
colony had so far taken root as to have spread itself into the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Henrico, he was joined by Mr. Whitaker (son of the 
celebrated Dr. W. Whitaker, master of St. John’s College, Cambridge), 
who W'as established “ in a handsome church,”t which, through the 
zeal of the settlers, was one of the first buildings raised. V'hitaker 
was no unworthy successor of Hunt. By the saint-like. Nicholas 
Ferrar, his contemporary, he was honoured with the title of “ apostle 
of Virginia.” “ 1 hereby let all men know,” writes W. Crashaw .t in 
1613, “that a scholar, a graduate, a preacher, well borne and friended 
in England j not in debt nor disgrace, but competently provided for, 
and liked and beloved where he lived; not in want, but (i'or a scholar, 
and as these days be) rich in possession, and more in possibility, of 
himself, without any persuasion (but God’s and his own heart’s), did 
voluntarily leave his warm nest, and, to the wonder of his kindred, and 
amazement of them, that knew him, undertalte this hard, hut, in ray 
judgment, beroicall resolution to go to Virginia, and hoipe to beare 
the name of Gkrd unto the Gentiles.” 

With die name of Whitaker is joined the romantic story of the first 
Indian convert, whom he baptized into the Church of Christ. Poco- 
hoDtas, the favourite daughter of Powlwtan, the most powerful Indian 
chieftain of those parts, then a girl of twelve years old, saved from 
barbarous murder Captain Smith, the early hero of this colony, whilst 
a prisoner at her father’s court. For years she remained the white 
man^ constant friend and advocate; and even dared to visit, on more 
than one errand of mercy, the new settlement of James Town. After 
Captain Smith’s removal from Virginia, Pocohontas was ensnared by 
treachery, and brought a prisoner to the English fort. Bu* her capti¬ 
vity was turned into a blessing. She received the faith of Christ; and 
was not only the first, but one of the most hopeful of the whole band 
of native converts. Her after-life was strange. She formed a marriage 
of mutual afifectiou with an English setder of good birth; who, after 
a time, visited his native land, taking with him to its shores his Indian 
wife and child. She was received with due respect in England; 
visited the English court (where her husband bore the frdwns of the 
royal pedant James I. for having dared to .’ntermarry with a princess)} 
and. after winning the goodwill of all, just on the eve of her return, 

• Pundias’s “ PUgrinw,” b. iz. c. & t Hawkes’s " Virginia,'’ p. 28. 

t Quoted in Hawkes’s " Vir^nia,” p- aB. 
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died at Gravesend, aged az, infthe faith of Jesus. “What would have 
been the emotions,” well asks the ecclesiastical historian of Virginia, 
“ of the devoted missionary, when he admitted Pocohontas to baptism, 
could he have foreseen that, after the lapse of more tfian two hundred 
years, the blood of this noble-hearted Indian maiden would be flowing 
in the veins of some of the most distinguished members of that Cliurch, 
the foundations of which he w^s then laying.”* 

But though thus happy in her early clergy, it must not be supposed 
that tl* infant Church of Virginia flourished without many a draw¬ 
back. 'Khe mass of those who flock to such a settlement will ever be, 
like David’s followers in the desert, men of broken fortunes and ungo¬ 
verned habits: the bonds of society are loose; strong temptations 
abound; and there will be much that m^t rebel not only against morals 
and religion, but even against civil rule. So it was in this case; and 
to such a pitch, at one time, had this insubordination risen, that but 
for the governor's proclaiming martial law, the whole society had 
perished through internal strife. 

This code of law may .still be seen; and, as is implied in its title— 
“ Lawes divine, mor|ir, and martiall, for Virginia ”—it enforced 
obedience to» the faith of Christ, as the foundation of alUrelative obli¬ 
gations. There can be Ifttle doubt that, in that stage of .society, these 
laws (the harsh penalties attached to which never were enforced) 
proved a great blessing to the colony, and prepared it for better days. 
—History of the Protestant Epucopal Church in America, pp. 24-29. 


337.—ON THE UBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

[Miltok, 1608—'IB74. 

[A BiooRAMiiCAL notice of our gjeat poet will be found at page 147, where an extract 
from the “Paradise Lost” is given. Although it is his poetry that Milton’s 
name surt^es, we think a short extract from his prose works will not be unwelcome 
to our rcalers latherefbre we give the following noble passages from his Appeal for 
the Liberty of the Press.] 

I »ENv not but that it is of the greatest concernment in the church 
and commonwealth, to have a vigilant ey^ how books demean them¬ 
selves as well as men; and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do 
sharpest justice on them as malefactors ; for books are not absolutely 
dead things, but do contain a potency of life in them, to be as active 
as that soul whose progeny they are’ j nay, they do preserve, as in a 
vial, the purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred 
them. I know they are as livdy and as vigortusly productive as those 


€> 


* Dr. Hawkes’s ** Memorials of the Church in p. 48. 
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fabulous dragon’s teeth; and being sovn up and down, may chance to 
spring up armed men. And yet, on the other hand, unless wari¬ 
ness be used, as good almost kill a man as kill a good book: who 
kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God's image; but he who 
destroys a good book kills reason itselfj kills the image of God, as it 
were, in the eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a 
good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. ’Tis true no age can 
restore a litie w'hereof perhaps there is no great loss; and revolutions 
of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the- want of 
which whole nations fare the worse. We should be wary, therefore, 
what persecution we raise against the living labours of public men, 
how spill that seasoned life of man, preserved and stored up in books; 
since w'e see a kind of homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a 
kind of martyrdom; and if it extended to the whole impression, a 
kind of massacre, w'hereof the execution ends not in the slaying of an 
elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal and soft essence, the breath 
of reason itself, slays an immortality rather than a life. 

* * * • * 1 ), 

Good and evil, we know, in the field of this w'orld grow; up together 
almost inseparably; and the knowledge of good is so involved and 
interwoven with tho knowledge of evil,-and in so many' cunning 
resemblances hardly to be discerned, tliat those confused seeds which 
were im])osed upon Psyche as an incessant labour to cull out and sort 
asunder, were not more intermixed, it was from out the rind of one 
apple tasted, that the knowledge of good and evil, as two twins 
cleaving together leaped forth into the world. And perhaps this is 
that doom which Adam fell into of knowing good and evil, that is to 
say, of knowing good by evil. As therefore the state of man now is, 
what wisdom can there be to 'Choose, what continence to forbear, 
without the knowledge of evil ? He that can apprehend and consider 
Vice, with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet 
distinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he is the true 
warfaring Christian. I cannlit praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, 
unexercised and unbreathed, that never sallies out and sees her adver¬ 
sary, but slinks out of the race where that immortal garland is to be 
run for, not without dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence 
into the world, we bring impurity much rather; that which purifies 
us is trial, and trial is by what is contrarjt. That virtue, therefore, 
which is but a youngling in the contemplation of evil, and knows not 
the utmost that vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a 
blank virtue, not a pure; which was the reason why our sage and 
"erious poet Spenser (whom I dare be known to tlunk a better teacher 
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than Scotus or Aquinas), descnbing true temperance under the person 
of Guion, brings him in with his Palmer through the cave of Mammon 
and the bower of earthly bliss, that he might see avl know, and yet 
abstain. Since, therefore, the knowledge and survey of vice is in Usis 
world so necessary to the constituting of human virtue, and the scan¬ 
ning of error to the confirmation of truth, how can we more safely, 
and with less dan^r, scout in^ the region of sin and falsity, than by 
reading all manner of tractates, and bearing all manner of reason ? 
** *,* * * » * 

Thou^ all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and 
prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let hef and falsehood grapplej 
who ever knew Truth put to the wors^in a free and open encounter? 
Her confuting is the best and surest suppressing. He who bears what 
praying there is for light and clear knowledge to be sent down among 
us, would think of other matteni to be constituted beyond the disci¬ 
pline of Geneva, framed and fabricked already to our hands. Yet when 
the new light which wt^beg for shines in upon us, there be who envy 
and oppose, if it comes not first in at their casements. What a collu¬ 
sion is this, when as we ve exhorted by the wise man to use diligence, 
" to seek for wisdom as for hidden treasures,” eajly and late, that an¬ 
other order shall enjoin us to know nothing but by statute! When 
a man hath been labouring the hardest labour in the deep mines of 
knowledge, hath furnished out <his findings in all their equipage, drawn 
forth his reasons, as it were a battle ranged, scattered and defeated all 
objections in his way, calls out his adversary into the plain, oflers him 
the advantage of wind and sun, if he please, only that he may try the 
matter by dint of argument—for his opponents then to skulk, to lay 
ambushments, to keep a narrow bridge of licensing where the chal¬ 
lenger should pass, though it be valour enough in soldiership, is but 
weakness Ihd cowardice in the wars of Truth. For who knows not 
that Truth is Strong, next to the Almighty ? She needs no policies, 
nor stratagem^ nor licensings, to make her victorious; those are the 
shifts and the defences that error uses against her power; give her but 
room, and do not bind her when she sleeps.— MUtm's Prose Works. 

[This aj^al of Milton was unsuccessful, and it was not till i6g4 
that Engird was set free from the censors of the press.] 
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338.— DIFFICULTIES IN BUyi#IG A PRESENT. 

, [Sahoel Lover, 1797. 

[Samuel Lover wa.s born in Dublin, 1797. His fiither was a member of the Stock 
Exchange of that city. Lover first became known as an artist, ami commenced 
life as a miniature painter. He was very successful, and took portraits of all the first 
people in Ireland. He removed to London in 1837, and sooiyfound profitable em¬ 
ployment both for his pen and |)encit. Pt .it, painter, musician, dramatist, and 
novelist, and admirable in all, Mr. Lover is a very Crichton of literature. If he will 
be known to posterity chiefly by his Irish .songs, it will be only because, ftke his 
great contemporaiy, Thomas Moore, it is into these he has put his heip'' and the 
force of his genius. For many years Mr. Lover gave readings from his own works 
with great success, and his merry, pleasant “ evenings ” will long be remembered by 
the older members of man)' of our literary institutions. It is pleasant to know that 
the Government has acknowledged fiis services to the country by a handsome pension 
from the Civil List.] < 

“Why, thin. I’ll tell you," said Rory. “I promised my mother to 
bring a present to the priest from Dublin, and I could not make up 
my mind rightly what to get all the time I was there. I thought of a 
pair o’ top-boots; for, indeed, his reverence’s is none of the best, and 
only you know them to be top-boot.s, you would not takt; them to be 
top-boots, bdtase the bottoms has been put in so often that the tops is 
wore out intirely, and is no more like top-boots than my brogues. So 
I wint to a shop in 'Dublin, and picked oat the puniest pair o’ top- 
boots I could ses—whin I say purty, 1 don’t mane a flourishin’ 
taarin’ pair, but sitch as was lit for a priest, a respectable pair o’ boots; 
—and with that, I pulled out my good money to pay for thiin, whin 
jist at that minit, remembering the thricks o’ the town, I bethought o’ 
myself, and says I, ‘ I suppose these are the right thing ? ’ says I to the 
man.—‘ You can thry them,’ says he.—‘ How can I ihry them ? ’ says 
I.—‘ Pall them on you,’ says he.—‘ Throth, an’ I’d be sorry,’ says I, 
‘ to take such a liberty with them,^' says I.—‘‘Why, aren’t you goin’ to 
ware thim ?’ says he.—‘ Is it me ?’ says I; ‘ me ware top-boots ? Do 
you think it’s takin’ lave of my sinsis I am ?’ says I.—‘Then what do 
you want to buy them for?’ says he.—'For his reverence. Father 
kinshela,’ says I. ‘ Are they the right sort for him ?’—‘ How should 
I know ?’ says he .—’ You’re a purty bootmaker,’ says I,' not to know 
how to make a priest’s boot!’—‘ How do I know his size ?’ says he.— 
‘ Oh, don’t be cornin’ off that away,’ says I. ‘ There’s no sitch great 
didbr betune priests and other min!’ ’’ 

"I think you were very right there,” said'the pale traveller. 

“ To be sure, sir,” said Rory j “ and it was only jist a come of for 
bis own ignorance.—‘Tell me his size,’ says the fellow, ‘and I’ll fit 
him .'—' He's betune five and six fnt,’ says I .—' Most men are,’ say.s 
he, laughin’ at me. He was an impidint fellow.—It’s not the live. 
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nor six, but bis ttvo feet I vjant to know the size of,’ says he. So I 
persaived he was jeerin’ me, and says I, ‘ Why, iliin, you respectful 
vagabone, o’ the.^ world, you Dublin jackeen ! do you mane to insinivate 
that Father Kinshela ever wint barefutted in his life, ftiat I could know 
the size of his fut ?’ says 1, and with that 1 threw the boots in his face. 
‘Take that,’ says I, ‘you dirty thief o’ the world! you impidint 
vagabone of the V'orld I you ignorant citizen o’*the world!’ And 
with that I left tlje place.” * * * * 

“ lb is their usual practice,” said the traveller, “ to take measure of 
their cu||:omers.” * 

“ Is it, thin ?” 

“ It really is.” , 

“ See that, now !” said Rory, with an air of triumph. “ You 
would think that they wor cleverer in^hc tbwn^han in the countbiy; 
and they ought to be so, by all accountsbut in the regard of what I 
tow'ld you, you see, we’re before them intirely.” 

“ How so 1 ” said the traveller. 

“ Arrah! bekase they never tlironble people in the counthry at all 
with takin’ their measiA-e; but you jist go to a fair, and bring your fut 
along with ^ou, and ‘somebody else dhrives a ‘cartful o^ brogues into 
the place, and there yorfsarve yourself; and so the man gets his money 
and you get your shoes, a^d every one’s plazed.'* * * # 

“ But what I mane is—where did I lave off teljjn’ you about the 
present for the priest ?—wasn’t it at the l)ootmaker’s shop ?—^yes, that 
was it. Well, sir, on laving’the shop, as soon as I kem to myself 
afther the fellow’s impidence, I begun to think what was the next best 
thing I could get for his reverence; and with that, while I was 
thinkin’ about it, I seen a very respectable owld gintleman goin’ by, 
with the most beautiful stick in his hand 1 ever set my eyes on, and 
a golden head to it that was worth its weight in gold j and it gev him 
suab an jjigaut look altogether, that says I to myself, * It’s the very 
thing for Father Kinshela, if I could get sitch another.’ And so I 
wint lookin’ about me every shop 1 seen as 1 wint by, and at last, in a 
sthreet they'^all Darae-sthreet—and,f>y the same token, I didn’t 
know why they called it Dame-sthreet till Isax’d; and I wag towld they 
called it Dame-sthreet bekase the ladies were so fond o’ walkin’ there; 
—and lovely craythurs they wor! and I can’t b’lieve that the town is 
such an onwholesome place to live in, for most o’ the ladies I seen 
there had the most beautiful rosy cheeks I ever clapt my eyes upon— 
and the beautiful rowliu’ eyes o’ them! Well, it was in Dame-sthreet, 
as I was sayin’, that I kem 1*> a shop whei;^ there was a power o’ 
sticks, and so I wint in and looked at thim j and a man in the place 
kem to me and a^’d me if 1 wanted a cane I ‘No,’ says I, ‘I dw^]: 

3^2 • 
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want a cane j it’s a slick I want,’ says I. ‘ A cane, you mane,’ says he. 
* No,' says I j ‘ it’s a stick ’—for I was determined to have no cane, bat 
to stick to the stick. ‘ Here’s a nate one,’ says he. 51 don’t want a 
note one,’ says I, ‘ but a responsible one,’ says 1 .—‘ Faith !’ says he, ‘ if 
an Irishman's stick was responsible, it would have a great dale to 
answer for ’—and he laughed a power. 1 didn’t know myself what 
he meant, but that’s what he said.” ^ * 

" It was because you asked for a’^ responsible stick,” said the 
traveller. v 

“ And why wouldn’t I,” said Roiy, “ when it was for his reverence 
I wanted it? Why wouldn’t he have a nice-lookiu’, respectable, 
responsible stick ?” 

“ Certainly,” said the travelley. 

“ Well, 1 picked out one that looked to my likin’—a good sub¬ 
stantial stick, with an ivory top to it; for I seen that the goold-beaded 
ones was so dear I couldn’t come up to them; and so says I, ‘ Give me 
a howld o’ that,’ says I, and I tuk a grip iv it. 1 never was so sur¬ 
prised in my life. I thought to get a good, brave handful of a solid 
stick, but, my dear, it was well it didn’t fly our o’ my hand a’most, it 
was so light;. ..'Phew!’ says I, ‘ what sort of a stick is thi- ?’ ‘ I tell 

yon it’s not a stick, but a cane,’ says he. ‘ Faith! 1 believe you,’ says 
I. ‘You see how goad and light it is,’ saysdie. Think o’ that, sir!— 
to call a stick good and light—as if there could be any good in life in 
a stick that wasn’t heavy, and could sthreck a good blow ! ‘ Is it jokin’ 

you are?’ says I. ‘Don’t you feel it yourself?’sjiys he. ‘Tliroth, I 
can hardly feel it at all,’ says I. ‘ Sure that’s the beauty of it,’ says he. 
Think o’ the ignorant vagabone!—to call a stick a beauty that was as 
light a’most as a bulrush ! ‘ And so you can hardly feel it!’ says he, 
grinnin’. ' Yis, indeed,’ says I; ‘ and what’s worse, I don’t think 1 
could make any one else feel it either.’ <1 Oh! you want a stick to 
bate people with !’ says he. ‘ To be sure,’ says I; ‘ sure tha.t;’s the iise 
of a stick.’ ‘ To knock the sinsis out o’ people!’ say§ he, grinnin’ 
again. ' Sartinly,’ says I, ‘ if they’re saucy ’—^lookin’ hard at him at 
the same time. ‘Well, these is only walkin’-sticks,’ says he. 
‘Throth, you may say rfmn.tt’-sticks,’ says I,‘for you daren’t stand 
before any one with sich a thraneen as that in your fist.’ ‘ Well, pick 
out the heaviest o’ them you plaze,’ says he} ‘ take your choice.’ 
So 1 wint pokin’ and rummagin’ among thim, and, if you believe me, 
there, wasn’t a stick in their whole shop woiyb a kick in the shins— 
divfl « one!” 

■ Btit why did you re<}uire such a heavy stick for the priest ?” 

“ Bekase there is not a man in the parish wants it more,” says Roiy. 
ipis he. BO quarrdsome, then ?” said the traveller. 
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“ No, but the greatest o' picemakers,” says Rory. 

"Then what does he want the heavy stick for?" 

“ For wallopin’ his flock, to be sure,” said Roty. ^ 

"Walloping!" said the traveller, choking with laughter. 

•" Oh! you may laugh,” said Rory, " but 'pon my sowl! you 
wouldn’t laugh if you wor under his hand, for he. has a brave heavy 
one, God bless him and spare j^im to us !*’ 

"And what is allithis walloping for?” 

" Why, sir, whin ^ye have a bit of a fight, for fun, or the regular 
faction me, at the fair, his reverence sometimes hears of it, and conies 
av coorse." 

"Good God!” said the fraveller, in real astonishment, "does the 
priest join the battle ?” • 

" No, no, no, sir 1 I see you’re quite a sthrBnger in the connthiy. 
The priest join it!—Oh! by no manes. But he comes and stops it; 
and, av coorse, the only way he can stop it is, to ride into thiin, and 
wallop thim all round before him, and disparse tfaim—scatther thim 
like chalF before the wjnd; and it’s the best o’ sticks he requires for 
that same.” . , 

“ But might he not have his heavy stick for that* purpose, and 
make use of a lighter one on other occasions ?” 

"As for that matther,*sir,” said Rory, "thCre’s no knowin’ the 
minit he might want it, for he is often necessiatcd t(»have recoorse to 
it. It might be going through ^he village, the public-house is too full, 
and in he goes and dhrives thim out. Oh! it would delight yonr 
heart to see the style he clears a public-house in, in no time I” 

“But wouldn’t his speaking to them answer the purpose as 
well ?” 

" Oh, no! he doesn’t like to throw away his discoorse on thim; and 
why should he ?—he keejISs that for the blessed althar on Sunday, 
wflith is # fitter place for it: besides, he does not like to be sevare on 
us.” • 

"Severe !’’^aid the traveller, in surprise, "why, haven’t you said 
that he thrashes you round on all occasions ?” 

“Yis, sir; but what o’ that?—sure that’s nothin’ to his tongue: 
his words is like swoords or razhors, I may say: we’re used to a lick of 
a stick every day, but not to sich language as his reverence sometimes 
murthers us with whin we displaze him. Oh! it’s terrible, so it is, to 
have the weight of his tongue on you! Throth! I'd rather let him bate 
me from this till to-morrow, t(|an have one angry word with him.” 

" I see, then, he must have a heavy stick,” eaid the traveller. 

"To be sure he must, sir, at all times; and that was the raison 1 
was so particular in the shop; and aflher spendin’ over an hour-x' 
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would you b’lieve it?—divil a stick Fcould get in the place fit for a 
child, much less a man.” 

* , * * * * « 

" You see,” continued he, “ I was so disgusted with them shop¬ 

keepers in Dublin, that my heart was fairly broke with their ignorance, 
and I seen they knew nothin’ at all about what 1 wanted, and so 1 
came away without anything for his reverence.”—•'tiory O'More. 


339.—BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 

' [Sir'I-Iarris Nicocas, 1799—1848. 

[Sir Harris Nicocas was born in (comwall, in 1799. He entered the British Navy, 
but at the close of the gueat war with France hr Irtt it, studied the law, and was called 
to the Bar in i8ag. As a lawyer he was chiefly employed on the Peerage cases which 
came before the House of Lords. I le was a learned antiquarian and gou<l writer; his 
works are both numerous and important. They are, chiefly, “ The I listory of the 
Battle of Agincourt,” a “Lifeof Chaucer,” “Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson," 
and two volumes of the “ History of the British Navy.” He died before completing 
this last work. In 1831 he was created a Knight bf the flanoverian Gueiphic 
Order. Sir b^arris died ili 1848.] ‘ , 

The venerable Sir Thomas Erpingham, a Krtight of the Garter, and 
a soldier of the'higbest reputation, was ondert'd to array the archers 
and place them in front,* and he exhorted all in Henry’s name to fight 
vigorously. Then, riding before the archers, he drew tltem up, and 
when this was done, threw his baton idto the air, exclaiming, “ Now 
strike !”t and was answered by a loud cry,J after whicli he dis¬ 
mounted and placed himself in the King’s battalion, who was also on 
foot opposite his men with his banner borne before him.§ 

It was now between ten and eleven in the forenoon,|| and Henry 
finding that great part of the day had been wasted, and that the French 

* St. Remy, p. 92, who adds, “in two wings,” but the Chropicier A. says the 
archers were drawn up in the form of a weilge. 

t Monstrelct says that the words ivere “ Ncstroque,” which Dr. tSIeyrick considers 
to have been a corruption of “ Npw strike,” an expression used by the marshal of an 
army after finisbing his duty of arraying it for battle. 

$ Monstrelet. § St. Remy, p. 92. 

II Des Ursins, p. 315, however states, in one account of the battle, that it began at 
8 A.M., and which is partially corroborated by the anonymous chroniclei. in the Cot¬ 
tonian MS,, Claudius, A. viii. speaking of the hour of “ prime;” but independently of 
the remark of the Chronicler A., that “ a great part oPthe day had been spent in delay,” 
it ia obvious from every other writer, that it was after that hour when Henry com¬ 
menced the attack. Monstjelet expressly statis that the French waited till Iwtween 
nine and ten; and some time evidently elapsed after that period before the English 
advanced. Moreover, it ia said that the battle lasted three hours, that Henry remained 
fan the field for four hours afterwards, and that evening then began to cloae. 
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would not approach, but w^e probably either waiting for reinforce¬ 
ments, or expecting to oblige him to surrender from the want of pro¬ 
visions, resolved to commence the attack.* Having issued the command, 
“ Banners advance,’’t the soldiers immediately prdStrated therasdves 
on the ground, beseeching the protection of the Almighty, and each of 
them put a small piece of earth into his mouth.J in remembrance, as 
has been conjec^red, that they were mortal, aftd formed of du$t.§ 
'J’hey then marched towards# the enemy in three lines,|| with great 
iirmaess and intrepidity, uttering repeated shouts, and with their 
tmmpipi sounding.^ 

The Constable on seeing them approach, after earnestly admonishing 
his men to confess their sins and to tight brave^,** ordered his advanced 
guard to march towards the English, which they did,ft crying “ Mont- 
joye! Moutjoye !”JJ * ^ 

The battle commenced by the English archers shooting their arrows 
:is soon as they were within reach of the enemy, and much execution 
was done among them before the combatants closed.§§ The French 
cavalry, posted along the Banks, attacked the archers on each sidejHI) 
but the division commanded by Clignet de Brabant, Admiral of France, 
which consisted of eight hundred horse, anS was in^nded to break 
through them, was reduced to about one hundred and fifty, who 
attemj)ted it in vain, bcirig compelled to retrea^from the heavy volleys 
of arrows.^^ Sir William dc Saveuse, with three hundred men-at-arms 
likewise gallantly endeavoured to accomplish this object, but he was 
immediately killed: his follthvers were repulsed by tl»e archers placing 


* Chronicler A., and Elmham, p. 64. 

•f Titus Livius, p. 19, Cottonian MS.j Claudius, A. viii.; and Lydgate, 
t Livius, p. 17, and Elmtiam, p. 65. Lydgate says, they “thries there kyssyd the 
grounde.” • • 

-,8 Harleian MS. p. 35. Dr. Lingard observes on this tact, which stands on the 
authority of Elmham and Livius, and which he has translated, “the men falling on 
their knees, bii the ground.”—"This singular custom had been introduced by the 
lieasants of Flanders, before the great victory which they had gained over the French 
cavalry at Couftay, in 130*. A priest stood i* front of the army, holding the conse¬ 
crated host in his hand, and each man kneeling ^own, took a particle of, earth in his 
mouth, as a sign of his desire^ and an acknowledgment of his unwotthiness, to receive 
the sacrament. Spend. II. 339 .”—History 0)'England, ed. 1823, vol. v. ft. 2 J. 

II Titus Livius, p, 19. 

• f St. Remy, pp. 92, 93; Monstrelet; Elmham, p. 65. 

•• St. Remy and Monstrelet. 

tt CbroniderA.; Cntton&n MS., Claudius, A. viii. j Elmham, p. 64; Laboureur, 
p. 1000 s Note to Hardyng’s Chronicle, 

tt Laboureur, p, 1009. 

Monstrelet and St. Remy, p. 9,3. |||| Chronicler A. 

Monstrelet; St. Rony, p. 95; and Chronicler A. 
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their pointed stakes before them and |.he h’brges being infuriated by 
wounds from the arrows, became unniahageable, great part of them, 
with their riders, rolling on the earth fixjm pain, whilst the others tied 
at the utmost speed upon the van, threw it into confusion, and forced 
it back on some newly sown ground.f Of this fortunate circumstance 
Henry took instant advantage, by causing his men to advance upon 
them with the greatest celerity, at which moment the flanks of both 
ainnaies immerged into the woods on etch side. When the French 
advanced guaid, who had boldly marched towaids them under the 
great disadvantage of having the sun in their eyes, cam^ near,J 
whether from the eflect of the heavy discharges of arrows, which 
pierced through the sides and beavers of their basinets, or with the 
view of sooner penetrating the English lines, they suddenly formed 
themselves into three divisions, a?i]d charged with so much impetuosity 
in the three places where the banners stood, that for a short period the 
English gave way j but, quickly rallying, they recovered their ground 
and repulsed their assailants with tremendous loss.§ The conflict was 
then very severe, and as soon as the English archers had exhausted 
their arrows, they threw aside their bows, and fought with over¬ 
whelming impetuosity with the swords, bills, lances, and hatchets, with 
wkich the field was covered, slaying all befo'e them.|| A dreadful 
slaughter consequently ^took place in the van ,of the French army, and 
the assailants speedily reached the second line, which was posted in 
the rear of the firs^. For a time the English met with a spirited oppo¬ 
sition, but the confusion which produced the defeat of the van now 
extended to this division, and those immense numbers upon which 
they placed such reliance became the chief cause of their destruction. 
Standing upon soft ground and heavily armed, without sufficient room 
to move, they necessarily impeded each other; and being thus unable 
to offer any material resistance,^ - they fell,,victims, as much to the 
unfortunate situation and circumstances in which they were placed„.'’H 
to the valour of their enemies. When the French lines gave way, the 
Duke of Alcn^on mounted his horse with the hope of rallying the 
fugitives; but finding it impossible, he returned to the sceffe of danger ■, 
and after performing prodigies of valour,* ** was slain whilst in personal 

* Chronicler A .; Livius, p, 19; and St. Remy. 

t Monstrelet; Elmham, p. 66; St. Remy, p. 93; and the Arundel MS. in the 
Ccdlege of Arms, No. xlvii. f. 283'’. Labonreur, p. 1009, nys, they fled as if pursued 
by a tempest, cariying dismay to the main body. 

i Des Unins, p. 310. $ Chronicler A. 

II Chronicler A.; St. Remy, p. 93; and Moiutielet. 

T St. Remy, p. 93. 

•* Arundel MS. No. xlvii. f. 239, "il fist tant d’aimes et «y vaiUaument que oesioit 
menraUe de regarder." 
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combat with the King of*En^and. Duke Anthony of Brabant, whose 
anxiety to be present made him push forward with such rapidity that 
the greater part of his soldiers could not keep up with him, now joined 
the French. Finding that the battle had commenced he would not 
wait to equip himself, but seizing a banner which was attached to a 
trumpet, converted it into a surcoat of arms,* threw himself with a 
small body of fc^owers into the thickest of the fight, and nobly 
endeavoured to resist the torr«it; but he was speedily slain, and the,- 
fate o^the second diVision was no longer doubtful. 

Thenar, seeing what bad befallen their companions, took to flight, 
leaving only the chief leaders on the field ;t and such of them as sur¬ 
vived were made prisoners. As a last effort, a gallant charge was made 
by the Counts of Marie and Fauquembergh at the head of about six 
hundred men-at-arms, whom with greSt difficult they had kept firm, 
but without success, and they shared the fate of the bravest of their 
comrades. { 

An eye-witnessj says, though he is not candid enough to explain 
the reason, that there was no example in history of so fine a body of 
men having made so disarderly, so cowardly, or so unmanly a resistance j 
that they se^ed seizdd with a panic; that many noblemen surrendered 
themselves more than ten times during the day, but as no one had 
leisure to make prisoners qf them, they were all jpressed to the ground 
and put to death without exception, either by tho^ who had over¬ 
come, or by those who followed them.l) 

* * ^ ^ * * * * 

Among the many instances of heroism which occurred during the 
battle, Henry's conduct was particularly distinguished j and it is said 
that, even if he had been of the most inferior rank, the extraordinary 
valour which he displayed would have ensured to him greater renown 
than that of any other perspn.^ He fought on foot, and shared the 
dajigers the day in common with the humblest of his soldiers; but 
he more particularly signalized himself in preserving the life of his 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester.** That prince having been wounded 

• Monstrelet; Elmbam, p. 63; and St. Remj^p. 93. f lUtL 

t Monstrelet. S Chronider A. || IHA 

f Elmham, p. 67. See also the encomium of Lydgate. 

** Livius, p. ao, and Elmham, p. 67. Monstrelet, however, says that it was the 
Duke of York, and the Biographer of tire Duke of Richmond, that it was the Duke of 
Clarence, whose life Henry thiw preserved. The reasons for preferring the authority 
of Uvins on this occasion are, fust, that as he was spedally patronized by the Duke of 
Gloucester, he is not likely'to have teen mistaken; and secondly, that the Duke of 
York was most probably slain in another part of the field, as he commanded the vanr 
guard, which was placed as a wing to the right of the main body. The Duke of 
Claienoe sras not present at the battle. 
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in the bowels* with a dagger, and thrown senseless to the ground, by 
the Duke of Alen9on and his followers, with his feet towards his 
enemies, the King rushed between his legs, and defended him until he 
was removed frtfm the field.f This generous act nearly cost him his 
life, for whilst he was stooping to raise his brother, Alen^on gave him 
a blow on his basinet which struck off a part of his crown. Being, 
however, soon surrounded by Henry’s guards, AIe?l/9on found himself 
*in the utmost peril, and lifting up hlfe arm, eyclaimed, “ I am the 
Duke of Alen9on, and I yield myself to you,”‘'but whilst tlw King 
was extending his hand to receive his pledge, ‘the prince wn slain. J 
St. Remy relates, that the blow which struck off part of Henry’s 
crown was given by one of a body of eighteen knights, belonging to 
the retinue of the Lord of Croy, led by Brunclet de Mansin^iehen and 
(zaniot de Boumonvijle, who had sworn that they would force them¬ 
selves sufficiently near to where the King of England fought to strike 
the royal diadem from his head, or that they would die in the attempt; 
a vow which was literally fultillcd, for though one of them with his 
axe struck a point from his crown, they were all cut to pieces.^ 

—History of tfk hallle of Agim ourt. 


, 340.—DOWN THE AIMAZONS. 

[Louis Aoassiz. (About the beginning of the present centurj-)- 

[Louis Aoassiz, a distingutshecl naturalist, was born in Switzerland about the banning 
of the present century. For many years he was Professor of Natural Histoiy at 
Neufchatel. In 1847 he was invited to fill the same chair at Cambridge College, 
Massachusetts, U.S. His contributions as an author, to natural history have been 
many and valuable. His chief works are “Natural History of the Freshwater 
Fishes of Europe,” “ Researches on Fossil FLshes,” and “ Studies of Glaciers.” On 
the death of the late Professor Edwafd Forbes, Re was oflStred the chair of Natur^ 
History in Edinburgh, but he refused it. In 1865 M. Agassiz visited BrzziL of w’vlch 
journey he and Mrs. Aga-ssiz have published a highly interesting account .3 

1 STARTED before daylight; but as the dawn began to redden the sky, 
large flocks of ducks and of tlie small Amazonian goos?'inight be seen 
flying towards the lakes. Here and there a cormorant sat alone on the 
branch of a dead tree, or a kingfisher poised himself over the water, 

* “ In ails,” Livius. Elmham does not say in what part of the bbdy. 
t Livius, p. *0. t Mo^strelet, ed. 1595, p. *$}• 

$ St. Remy, p. 89. The statement of the Biographer of to Count of Richmond, 
p. 239, that two individuals were dressed to pfirsonate tfie King, both of whom were 
kilM, is not supported by any other Chronicler, and is extremely iiriprobable. If such 
a thing was done, it must have been with to view of diverting attacks from to royal 
person. 
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watching for his prey. Numqroas gulls were gathered in large com¬ 
panies on the trees along the river-shore 5 alligators lay on its surface, 
diving with a sudden plash at the approach of our canoe, and occasion¬ 
ally a porpoise emerged from the water, showing himself for a moment 
and then disappearing again. Sometimes we started a herd of capivaras 
resting on the water’s edge; and once we saw a sloth sitting upon the 
branch of an Imbluba tree (Cecropia), rolled up in fts peculiar attitude, 
the very picture of indolence, wifli its head sunk between its arms. Much' 
of the%iver shore consisted of low alluvial land, and was covered with 
that peflliiiar and beautiful grass known as Capim; this grass makes 
an excellent pasturage for cattle, and the abundance of it in this region 
renders the district of Monte Allegre very fav/)nral>le for agricultural 
purposes. Here and there, where the ijd clay soil rose above the level 
of the water, a palm-tliatched cabin stood on th%low bluff, with a few 
trees about it. Such a house was usually the centre of a cattle farm, 
and large herds might be seen grazing in the adjoining fields. Along 
the river banks, where the country is chiefly open, with exten¬ 
sive low marshy grounds, the only palm to be seen is the Maraja (Geo¬ 
noma). After keepiijg*along the Rio Gurupatuba for some distance, 
we turned to the right into a narrow stream, ^hich ha% the character 
of an igarape in its lowcf course, though higher up it drains the country 
between the Serra of Erere and tliat of Tajury, ai*d assumes the appear¬ 
ance of a small river: it is named after the Serra, anj. is known as the 
Rio Erere. This stream, narrow and picturesque, and often so over¬ 
grown with capim, that the cTinoc pursued its course with difficulty, 
passed through a magnificent forest of the beautiful fan-palm, called 
the Miriti (Mauritia flexuosa). This forest stretched for miles, over¬ 
shadowing, as a kind of underbrush, many smaller trees and innumera¬ 
ble shrubs, some of which bore bright, conspicuous flowers. It seemed 
to me a strange spectacle—‘a forest t)f mouocotyledonous trees, with a 
diArtyledonous undergrowth : the inferior plants thus towering above 
and sheltering the superior ones. Among the lower trees were many 
Legumiuosa:, one of the most striking, called Fava, having a colossal 
pod. The wflole mass of vegetation whs woven together by innume¬ 
rable lianas and creeping vines, in tbe midst of which the flowers of the 
Bignonia, with its open trumpet-shaped corolla, were conspicuous. 
The capim was bright with the blossoms of the mallow gp'owing in its 
midst, add was often edged with the broad-leaved Aninga, a large 
aquatic arum. « 

Through such a forest, where the animal life was no less wild and 
varied than tbe vegetation, out boat glided for hours. The number 
and variety of the birds struck me with astonishment. The coarse, 
sedgy grasses on either side were full of water birds, one of tbe most 
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common of which was a small chestnuf-brown wading bird, the Ja9ana 
(Parra), whose toes are immeasurably long in proportion to its size, 
enabling: it to run upon the surface of the aquatic vegetation as if it 
were solid grouifd. It was now the month of January, their breeding 
season, and at every turn of the boat we started them up in pairs. 
Their flat, open nests generally contained five flesh-coldured eggs, 
streaked in zigzag with dark* brown lines. The either waders were a 
snow-white heron, another ash-coloul^, smalUr species, and a large 
white stork. The ash-coloured herons were always in pairs; th6 white 
ones always single, standing quiet and alone on the edge of *'3fc water, 
or half hidden in the green capim. The trees and bushes were full of 
small warbler-like birds, which it would be difficult to characterize 
separately. To the ordinary observer they might seem like the small 
birds of our woods, )}ut there was one species among them which 
attracted my attention by its numbers, and also, because it builds the 
most extraordinary nest, considering the size of the bird itself, that I 
have ever seen. It is known among the country people by two names, 
as the Pedreiro, or the Forneiro j both names referring, as will be seen, 
to the nature of its habitation. This singular ^lest is built of clay, and 
is as hard as stone (pedra), while it has the form of the round mandioca 
oven (fomo), in which the country people 'prepare their farinha or 
flour, made from the mandioca root. It 'la about a foot in diameter, 
and stands edgewjise upon a branch, or in the crotch of a tree. Among 
the smaller birds I noticed bright Tanagers, and also a species resem¬ 
bling the canary.—Journey in BraxU, 


341.—AUNT SARAH’S ADVICE. 

[Elisabeth Maby Sewell, rSri. 

[Elizabeth Maby Sewell, a writer who has done a great amount ofi-good ir. Rer 
generation, was bom in the Isle of Wight about the year i8ia. Her tales for the 
young are of a very high order, and have had thousands of riaders. They are 
“Amy Herbert,” “ Gertrudei” " The Earl’s Daughter,” “The Ei^ierience of Life,” 
“ Laneton Parsonage," “ Ursula,’* “ Clive Hall,” “ Ivors, or the Two Cousins,” 
“ Katherine Ashton,” “ Margant Percival,” Ac. She is also the author of “ Night 
Lessons from Scripture,” “Thoughts for the Holy Week,” &c.] 

“ All things in nature are compound; the air we breathe must have 
divers gases, in diflerent proportions, in order to be wholesbme; and 
so for the mind there must be variety in wo^, and variety in thought, 
if we wish to keep it in health, and give it a right view of comparative 
duties.”—I feel that n^yself often,” t said; “I think about home 
troubles and the children's lessons till 1 seem to myself to have lost all 
sense of the larger aflairs of life.”—" And so the sense of proportion is 
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lost, and becomes faulty, said my aunt. “Therefore, Sally, though 
your work may be one, don’t let your thoughts be one. God has 
given you powers of study and reflection; don’t let them go to sleep. 
Keep up with the days in which you live. You are Ij^tter off than I 
ever was in the way of learning. Foreign tongues, which I never 
thought of 4 cuowin& are easy to you; and there’s more in the way of 
history in one coriiy of your brain than* was ever*to be found in all 
mine; and these things are noMo be thrown aside and caUed worldly, 
becaus% maybe, they treat of the things of the world. There’s a 
spiritual^peaning in &11, if we set ourselves in earnest to discover it. 
It has been the will of God to throw the affairs of the world together, 
like the parts of a puzzle, but He has also given us the key of His 
Wisdom and Goodness to show what the whole is intended to be, and 
bestowed reason upon us to help us in putting th^puzzle together; and 
so, surely. He must intend that we should make use of that reason.” 

“ I generally read, I am afraid, for amusement,” I said. “ When the 
children are gone I am too tired for study.”—“ There’s no harm in 
reading for amusement in your case now,” said my aunt. “ What I 
was thinking of more wfire the days when you might have leisure, and 
not be fit fonactive work, and then there's apt & come tlje tliought to 
minds that don’t turn willingly to common things, that there’s no 
value in any learning but that which has to do directly with Heaven. 
I don't think that, Sally. Most especially I don't l^ink so when 1 
look upon the young who are springing up about us, and want our ex¬ 
perience for tlieir guidance. There is a time indeed—such a time as 
this now present to me—when we stand upon the brink of the dark 
waters, and have but to live in sorrow for our past sins, and patient 
waiting till our change shall come ; but there are many years before, 
in which we are used, not as the guides to accompany, but the sign¬ 
posts to point out the way te our I'ellAw-creatures, How is that to be 
rig^hUy doqp unless we know whither the way tends, and what it is 
which they who enter upon it would seek ? To direct others we 
must strive to five and think and feel with tliein ; and therefore it is 
that the bookstand the stormy questiJns of religion, or politics, or 
morals, which are all-absorbing to the youi%, must not be forgotten by 
the old.” 

“ Certainly,” said I, “ there is enough to do in the world if one 
only knevNhow to set about it.” 

"Enough indeed,” replied my aunt, with a sigh; “even if we had 
no power to teach and set example; enough only in setting ourselves 
to pray for those who never fray for themselves—the wickedne^ of 
tlie world is an awful sight, Sally, when we stand, as it were, between 
it and the presence of G^, and trust ourselves to Iwk back upon it.”—^ 
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“ Bat you have exerted yourself as much as you could, Aunt Sarah,” I 
said, " to prevent and check it If I could hope to have done as much 
by the close of my life as you have, I should indeed be happy.” 

" May God forgive me the sin of those good deeds, Sally,” said my 
aunt, “ for if He shall be extreme to mark what is amiss in them, 
how may I abide it ? But I will give you, child, the few lules which 
are the re.sult of these doings : Never be afraid of .doing little because 
you can't do much. Take the first diky that ccnies before you, and 
put your heart into it, and it will lead to a second. Persol.s who 
complain they can't find out claims of charity are for the ^ost part 
those who pass over their duties at home, or if they try to perform 
them, do so with a heart dwelling upon the thought of something else. 
Try to put a new spirit into the old ways before you chalk out new 
ones; if you don’t, y«u give oftence, and what you build up with one 
hand you pull down with the other. Never let your conscience be 
troubled with the claims of duties that don't belong to you. When 
one knocks at your door, give it admittance, and ask its business; if 
you ought to attend to it, fix your lime, your method to it at once; 
but if not, send it away; don't let it stand froubling and disturbing 
you, and taking the spirit out of your other duties. A great part of 
the humours which make families of good folks unhappy arise from 
the unsettled duties v/hich throng around tihem, and which no one has 
been at the pairs to decide ought, or ought not, to be attended to. 
And most especially, Sally, don’t thrust yourself, or let others thrust 
you, where you have no concern. D'on't try to be a man when you 
are only a woman j and don’t set up to preach when you are only 
called upon to practise .”—Experience of Life, chap. xli. 


34Z.—THE CAMBRO-BBITCiN’S BALPAD OF AGINCOURT. 

[Michael Dravton, ijt>3— 

[Michael Dravtok was born at Haitshill, Warwickshire, 1563, ai.d was educated at 
Oxford, but never took a de^ee. In 1593 he published a eolation of pastorals, 
entitled “The Shepherd’s Garlalid,” which was followed by his poems, “The 
Barons’ Wars,” and “ EnglaniFa Heroical Epistles.” The “ Barons’ Wars" contain 
passages of great beauty. In 1613 he published his “ Poly-Olbion,” or a description 
of England, to which Selden wrote notes. This is his great work, "exhibiting at 
once the learning of a historian, an antiquary, a naturali t, and a geographer," 
besides being em&llished with the imagination of a poet, H is works Were reprinted 
in 1753, in ten vols. Drayton died in 1631, and i| buried in Westminster Abbey.] 

Fair stood the wind for France, 

When we our sails' advance. 

Nor now to prove our chance. 

Longer will tany j 
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But putting the main. 

At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial train. 

Landed King Harry. 

And taking many a fort. 

Furnish'd in warlike sojt, 

Marcheth toj?’rds Agincourt, 

\ In happy hour j 
Skitmishing day by day 
With those that stopp’d his way. 

Where the French gen’ral lay. 

With all his power. * 

Which in his height of pride,* 

King Henry to deride. 

His ransom to provide. 

To the King sending ; 

Which he neglects the while. 

As /rom a nation vile. 

Yet with an angry smile. 

Their fall portending. 

• 

And turning to his men. 

Quoth our brave Henry then. 

Though they to one be ten. 

Be not amazed: 

Yet have we well begun. 

Battles so bravely won. 

Have ever to the sun. 

By fame been raised. 

Arid for myself (quoth he) 

This my full rest shall be, 

England ne’er mouri^for me. 

Nor more esteem gae: 

Victor I will remain. 

Or on this earth lie slain. 

Never shall she sustain 
Loss to redeem me. 

• 

Poictiers and Cressy tell. 

When most*their pride did«well. 

Under our swords they fell. 

No less our skill is: , 
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Than when our Gsandsire great. 

Claiming the regal seat. 

By many a warlike feat. 

Lopp'd the French lilies. 

The Duke of York so dread, 

The eager vanward led; 

With the main H^nry sped,, “ 

Amongst his henchmen'; 

Exeter had the rear, 

A braver man not there, 

O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen! 

They now to fight are gone. 

Armour on armour shone. 

Drum now to drum did groan. 

To hear was wonder; 

That with the cries they piake. 

The very earth did shake. 

Trumpet to trumpet spake, 

Thunder to thunder. 

* 1 ' 

Well it thine age became, 

O noble Erpingbam, 

Which didst the signal aim. 

To our hid forces; 

When from a meadow by. 

Like a storm suddenly. 

The English archery 

Stuck the Frenchahorses. 

With Spanish yew so strong. 

Arrows a cloth-yard long. 

That like ifl serpents stung. 

Piercing the weather; 

None from his fellow starts. 

But playing manly parts. 

And like true English hearts. 

Stuck close together. 

When down their bows they threw. 

And forth their bilbows drew. 

And on the Fr^ch they flew. 

Not one tardy; 
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Arms were from shoulders sent. 

Scalps to the teeth were rent, 

Down the French peasants went. 

Our men were hardy. • 

This while our noble King, 

His broad sword brandishing, , 

•Down the French host did ding, 

^ As to*o’erwhelm it; 

A^d many a dee]) wound lent. 

His arms with blood besprent. 

And many a cruel dent 
Bruised his helmet. • 

Glou'ster, that Duke so good. 

Next to the royal blood, * 

For famous England stood. 

With his brave brother; 

Clarence, in steel so bright,’ 

Tlxmgh but a maiden knight. 

Yet in that furious fight, 

JScarce .such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade^ 

Oxford the foe invade. 

And cruel .slaughter made. 

Still aS they ran up j 
Sull'olk his axe did ply, 

Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhope. 

Upon Saint Crispin’s day 
Fought was this noble fray. 

Which fame did not delay. 

To England to carry ; 

O, when shall EugliShmen 
With .such acts fill a pfn. 

Or England breed again. 

Such a King Harry ! 

—Collated Poems, 
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343.—ON T E INSPIRATION OF -fHE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

[Bishop Tohuni, 1750—1817. 

[Dn. George Tomline, Bishop of 'Winchester, ■was bora at Buiy St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk, in 1750. He was educated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, of which college he 
was elected Fellow in 1773. In 178a he became private secretary to Mr. Pitt, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and continued to occupy the same post when his 
chief became Prime Minister. In 1787 he was consecrated Bishop of Lincoln, 
which see he held for more than thirty-tw^) years, refi sing in the interim the 
bishopric of London. In i8ao he was translated to Winchester. Thc/lishop’s 
origii^ name was Pretyman, but he assumed that of Tomline on succeeding to the 
estates of Marmaduke Tomline, of Rigby Grove, Lincolnshire. Drflomline’s 
works are, “ The Elements of Christian Theology,” “ A Refutation of Calvinism,” 
and “ Memoirs of Mr. Pitt.” He died in 1817.] 

When it is said that Scriptttre is divinely inspired, it is not to be 
understood that God suggested every word, or dictated every expression. 
It appears from the different styles in which the books arc written, 
and from the different manner in which the same events are related 
and predicted by different authors, that the sacred penmen were per¬ 
mitted to writ 4 as their several tempers, understandings, and habits of 
life, directed; and th^t tlie knowledge communicated to them by 
inspiration upon the subject of their writings was applied in the same 
manner as any knowledge acquired by ordinary means. Nor is‘it to 
be supposed that the/ were even thus inspired in every fact which 
they related, or ii. every precept which tliey delivered. They were left 
to the common use of their faculties, and did not upon every occasion 
stand in need of supernatural communication; but whenever, and .as 
far as, divine assistance was necessary, it was always afforded. In 
different parts of Scripture we perceive that there were different sorts 
and degrees of inspiration : God enabled Moses to give an account of 
the creation of^e world 5 he enabled Joshua to record with exact¬ 
ness the settler^nt of the Israelites in the fend of Canaan; he enabled 
David to mingle prophetic information with the varied effusionsr of 
gratitude, contrition, and piety j he enabled Solomon to deliver wise 
instructions for the regulation of human life;, he eiwbled Isaiah to 
deliver predictions concerning the future Saviour or mankind, and 
Ezra to collect the sacred Scriptures into one authentic volume; " but 
all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to every 
man severally as he will.”* In some cases inspiration only produced 
correctness and accuracy in relating past occurrences, or In reciting 
the words of others; in other cases it communicated ideas not only 
new and unknown before, but infinitely beyond the reach of unassisted 


• 1 Cor. c. n, v. II. 
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buman intellect; and sometimCk inspired prophets delivered predictions 
for the xjse of future ages, which they did not themselves comprehend, 
and which cannot be fully understood till they are accemplished. But 
whatever distinctions we may make with respect to the sorts, degrees, 
or modes of inspiration, we may rest assured that there is one pro¬ 
perty whicli belongs to every inspired writing, namely, that it is free 
from error. I metm materiijJ error; and this property must be 
considered as extentftng to the whole of each of those writings, of 
which ^art only is inspired; for we cannot suppose that God would 
suffer am^uch errors, as might tend to mislead our faith or pervert 
our practice, to be mixed with those truths which He Himself has 
mercifully revealed to His rational creatures‘as the means of their 
Vernal salvation. In this restricted sense it may be as^rted, that the 
sacred writers always wrote under the influence, or guidance, or care 
of the Holy Spirit, which sufficientiy establishes the truth and divine 
authority of all Scripture. 

These observations relative to the nature of inspiration are particu¬ 
larly applicable to tlie h^torical books of the Old Testament. That 
the authors of these b«oks were occasionally inspired is certain, since 
they frequen*tly display ^ acquaintance with the connseR and designs 
of God, and often reveal his future dis])en$ations in the clearest * 
predictions. But though *it is evident that tie sacred historians 
sometimes wrote under the immediate operation of tl?e Holy Spirit, it 
does not follow that they derii|ed from revelation the knowledge of 
those things, which might be collected from the common sources of 
human intelligence. It is sufficient to believe, that by the general 
superintendence of the Holy Spirit, they were directed in the choice 
of their materials, enlightened to judge of the truth and importance 
of those accounts from which they ^)rrowed their information, and 
‘•prevented from registering any material error. The historical books 
appdhr, iriheed, from internal evidence, to have been chiefly written 
liy persons coiftemporaiy with the periods to which they relate ; who, 
in their description oficharacters and sjvcnts, many of which they 
witnessed, uniformly exhibit a strict sinqprity of intention, and an 
unexampled impartiality. Some of these books, however, were com¬ 
piled in subsequent times from the sacred aimak mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture as wrhten by prophets or seers, and from those public records, 
and other authentic documents, which, tliough written by uninspired 
men, were held in high eiffimatiou, and preserved with great care by 
persons specially apptiinted as dceepers of the genealogies and public 
archives of the Jewish nation. To such well-known chronicles we 
find the sacred writers not imfrequently referring for a more minute 
detail of those circumstances which they omit as inconsistent wi^ 

3 I. » 
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their design. For “ these books are to> be considered as the histories 
of revelations, as commentaries upon the prophecies, and as affording 
a lively sketch of the economy of God’s government of his selected 
people. They were not designed as national annals, to record every 
minute particular and pcditical event that occurred; but they are 
rather a compendious selection of such remarkable occurrences and 
operations as were best calculated to illustrate, the religion of the 
Hebrew nation ; to set before that perverse andrUngrateful people an 
abstract of Grod’s proceedings, of their interests,and duties; as <Jso to 
furnish posterity with an instructive picture of the divine '^tributes, 
and with a model of that dispensation on which a nobler and more, 
spiritual government was to be erected; and moreover, to place before 
mankind the melancholy proof-, of that corruption, which had beeii 
entailed upon them, &d to exhibit in the depravity of a nation highly 
favoured, miraculously governed, and instructed by inspired teachers, 
the necessity of that redemption and renewal of righteousness, which 
was so early and so rfcpeatcdly promised by the prophets. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the books of Kings, and Chronicles do not 
contain a complete corijiilation of the entire wfrks of each contempo¬ 
rary prophet,‘but are rather an abridgment of their .several lab<jurs, 

- and of other authentic public writings, digested by Ezra after the 
Captivity, with an intention to display thS .sacred history under one 
point of view; and hence it is that they contain seme expressions, 
which evidently result from contemnorary description, and others 
jvhich as clearly argue them to have been composed long after the 
occurrences which they relate.”* 

Since then we are taught to consider the divine assistance as ever 
proportioned to the real wants of men; and since it must be granted 
that their natural faculties, tliough whollpr incompetent to the pre¬ 
diction of future events, are adequate to the relation of such j)ast' 
occurrences as have fallen within the sphere of their own observation, 
we may infer that the historical books are not written with the samt 
uniform inspiration which illumines every page of, the prophetic 
writings. But at the .same time we are to believe that God vouch¬ 
safed to guard these registehs of his judgments and his mercies from 
all important mistakes; and to impart, by supernatural means, as 
much information and assistance to those who composed them as wa.s 
requisite for the accomplishment of tire great designs of his providence. 
In the ancient Hebrew canon they were pfiaced, as has been already 
observed, in the class of prophetical books; they are cited as such by 
ttre evangehcal writers; and it must surely be considered as a strong 
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testimony to the constant opijiion of the Jews respecting the inspi¬ 
ration of these books, that they have never dared to annex any 
historical narrative to them since the death of Malachi. They closed 
the sacred volume when tlie succession of prophets ceased. 

If it be asked by what rule we are to distinguish the inspired from 
the uninsjJired parjs of these books, I answer, that po general rule can 
be prescribed for tijat purpose. Nor is It necessary that we should 
be able to make an^uch diserftninatiou. It is enough for us to know 
that e^ry writer of \he Old Testament was inspired, and that the 
whole l^^he history it contains, without any exception or reserve, is 
true. These points being ascertained and aUow'ed, it is of very little 
consequence whether the knowledge of a particular fact was obtained 
-by any of the ordinary modes of information, or whether it was 
communicated by immediate revelation fron* God^ whether any 
particular passage was written by the natural powers of the historian, 
or whether it was written by the positive suggestion of the Holy 
Spirit .—Elements of Christian Theology. • 


344.—gN THE GENIUS OF SCOTT. 

[Francis Turner Palgrave,. 1824. ^ 

[Francis Turner Pat.gravf., eldest son of the late Sir Frands I^gravCy was born 
September 28, 1824. He was educated at the Charter-house, tmd at fialliol Coil^^ 
Oxford, of which lie was Scholar, i^nd where he took his degree of MA., and was 
elected to a Fellowship in Exeter College. He was ft>r some years Vice-Princi|)al of 
the Training College ftir Schoolmasters, at Kneller Hall; afterwards he held a post 
in the educational dejiartmenl of the Privy Council,' and for some 3fears was private 
secretary to Earl Granville. He has written, ** Idylls and Songs,” 1854, ** Essays on 
Art,” and a “ l-ifc of Sir Walter Sojtt,” prehxed to the Globe i^ition of his poems 
(Macmillan). Mr. Palgrave edited the “Golden Treasuiy of English Songs,” and 
the Art Catalogue of the Qreat Exhibftion of 1862. He is a contributor to 
»**.^acm|^an*s Magazine,” drc.} 

3’ake even tlje feeblest of the “ Wavericy Novels,” when shall we see 
the like again^in this etyle of romance ?—Goethe was accustomed to 
speak of Scott as the ‘^greatest writer iff his time,” as unique and un¬ 
equalled. When asked to put his views *i paper, he replied with the 
remark, which he made also upon Shakspeare, Scott’s art was so high, 
that it was hard to attempt giving a formal opinion on it. But a few 
words may be added on the relation borne by the Novels to the 
author’s character. Putti|,g aside those written in depressed spirits and 
failing health, the inequality of merit in the remainder appears almost 
exactly proportioned, not to their date, but to4:he degree in which they 
are founded on Scottish life during the century preceding 1771. In 
this leading characteristic they are the absolute reproduction of tjje 
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writer’s own habitual thoughts and intepsts. Once more, we find in 
them a practical compromise between past and present We have had 
no writer whose own country was more completely his inspiration. 
But he is inspirefi by the “ ain countree ” he had seen, or heard of 
from those who were old during his youth. As he recedes from 
Scotland and from "sixty years since," his strength progressively de¬ 
clines. What we'see as the series advances, are, not so much signs 
that he had exhausted himself, as symp.oms that je had exhausted the 
great situations of the century before his own birtn; and " St. Ronan’s 
Well ’’ remains the solitary proof that, had events encourage^ icott to 
throw himself frankly into contemporary life, he might (in the writer’s 
judgment) have been first of the English novelists here, as he indis¬ 
putably is in the romance of the past. 

It has been observed that one of the curious contrasts which make 
up that complex creature, Walter Scott, is the strong attraction which 
drew him, as a Lowlander the bora natural antagonist of the Gael, to 
the Highland people. Looking back on the Celtic clans as we happily 
may, as a thing of the for past, softened by distance, coloured by the 
finest tints of poetry, and with that background of noble scenery 
which has a%rded to many of us such pure and lofty pleasure, we 
cannot conceive without a painful effort that within a few years of 
Scott’s own birth the. Highlander had been to the Lowlander much 
what the Hindoq:—the Afghan or Mahratta at least—is at present to 
the Englishman. All that we admire in the Gael had been to the 
Scot proper the source of contempt and of repugnance. Such a feeling 
is one of the worst instincts of human nature; it is an unmistakeable 
part of the brute animal within us; more than any other cause, tlie 
hatred of race to race has hampered the progress of man. There is 
also no feeling which is more persistent and obstinate. But it has 
been entirely conquered in the caSe of the Saxon and the Gael. Now . 
this vast and salutary change in national opinion is directly due to Ssoti.. 
Something of the kind might possibly have come with jime; but he, 
in fact, was the man whose lot was to accomplish it. This may be 
regarded, on the whole, as his greatest achievement. He united the 
sympathies of two hostile'/aces by the sheer force of genius. He 
healed the bitterness of centuries. Scott did much in idealizing, as 
poetry should, the common life of bis contemporaries. He equally 
did much in rendering the past history, and the history of other 
countries in which Scotchmen played a co];>spicuous part, real to us. 
But it is hardly a figure of speech to say, that he created the Celtic 
Highlands in the eyes of.the whole civifized world. 

If this be not first-rate power, it may be asked where we are to find 
it. The admirable spirit and picturesqueness of Scott’s poems and 
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novels cany us along wTth t|jeni so rapidly, whilst at the same time 
the weaknesses and inequalities of his work are so home upon the 
surface, that we do not always feel bow unique they are in literature. 
Scott is often inaccurate in historical painting, and puls modem feeling 
into the past. He was not called upon, as we have noticed, to re¬ 
present nllental stmggles, but the element of original thought is de¬ 
ficient in his creati^. “ Scott’s,” says‘an able Critic, “is a healthy 
and genial world « reflection, but it wants the charm of delicate 
exactitude; W'e mils the consecrating power” (National Review, 
April,% 5 ^ 8 .) He is* altogether inferior to Miss Austen in describing 
the finer elements of the womanly nature: we rarely know how the 
heroine feels; the author paints love power^y in its effects and its 
•-dominating influence; he does not lead us to “ the inmost enchanted 
fountain ” of the heart. In creating tj'pes of actual human life Scott 
is perhaps surpassed by Crabbe; he does not analyse character, or 
delineate it in its deptlu, but exhibits the man rather by speech and 
action; he is “extensive” rather than “intensive;” has more of 
Chaucer in him than of Goethe; yet, if we look at the variety and 
richness of his gallejy^ at his command over pathos and terror, the 
laughter and the tears, at the many large fhterests beside those of 
romance which he realizes to us, at the way in which* he paints the 
whole life of men, not thoir humours or passioqjj alone, at his unfailing 
wholesomeness and freshness, like the sea and air an^ great elementary 
forces of Nature, it may be pronounced a just estimate which— 
without trying to measure tike space which separates th^e stars— 
places Scott second in our creative or imaginative literature to Shak- 
speare. “All is great in the Waverley Novels,” said Gkiethe, in 1831, 
“ material, effect, characters, execution.” Astronomers tell us that 
there are no fixed points in the heavens, and that earth and sun 
momentarily shift their bearings. • An analogous displacement may 
*tpe«preparing for the loftiest glories of the human intellect; Homer 
may become dini, and Shafapeare too distant. Perhaps the same 
fate is destin^ for Scott. But it would be idle to speculate on this, 
or try to pretot the time when men* will no longer be impressed by 
the vividness of “Waverley,” or the pathos of “ Lammermoor.”—• 
MetiuAr of Sir Walter Scott. Globe Edition of bis Poems. 


34S.—BERENGER DE «IBAUMONT FINDS HIS CHILD AND WIFE 
IN "rtlE BESIEGED HUGUENOT FORTRESS. 

[Authoh or “yas Him or RiociYrri.” 
[Miss C. M. Yonoi is the only daughter of the late William Crawley Yonge, Esq, 
of Otterboume, Hants, of the sand Foot, and a magistrate for Hampshire. She is 
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one of the first and most popular authors of the age, both as a novelist and writer for 
■ the young. Her chief works are, “The Heir of Redclyffe,” “ Heartsease,” “ Daisy 
Chain,” “ The Trial; or. More Links of the Daisy Chain,” “ The Young Step¬ 
mother,” “ Hopes, and Fears,” “ The Clever Woman of the Family,” “ Dcrvc in the 
Eagle’s Nest,” “ The Chaplet of Pearls,” “ Lances of Lynwood,” “ Little Duke,” 

' “Countess Kate,” “Landmarks of History,” “ Ciitistian Namesj their History and 
Derivation,” “ The Pupils of St. John the Divine,” He. &c. Miss Yor;ge edits the 
“ Monthly Packet,” bn excellent magazine of the younger members of the Church 
of England, and is the chief contributor to the “ Ma^zine fo ihe Young ” (Mozley). 
She is a writer in “ Macmillan’s Magazine,” and many other first-class periodicals.] 

Berengbb having just been told by the old sergeant that prrbSbly all 
would be quiet for some time longer, and been almost laughed at by 
the veteran for consulting him whether it would be permissible for 
him to be absent for a few minutes to visit his brother; was setting 
out across the bridge for the purpose, his eyes in the direction of the 
rampart, which followed the curve of the river. The paths which— 
as has been said—the feet of the washerwomen and draw'ers of water 
had worn away in qn-eter times, had been smoothed and scarped 
away on the outer side, so as to come to an abrupt termination some 
feet above the gay marigolds, coltsfoot, and other spring flowers that 
smiled by the water sidfe'. Suddenly he beheld on the rarftpart a tiny 
grey and white figure, fearlessly trotting, or raiher dancing along the 
summit, and the men ••round him exclaimec’, “ The little moonbeam 
child!” “A fairy—a changeling ! "—“They cannot shoot at such 
a babe !” “ Nor could they harm her !” “ Hola! little one ! Gare ! 
go back to your mother!” “Do uof disturb yourself, sir; she is 
safer than yon,” were the ejaculations almost at the same moment, 
while he sprang forward, horrified at the peril of such an infant. He 
had reached the angle between the bridge and rampart when he per¬ 
ceived that neither humanity nor superstition were protecting the ptwr 
child; for, as she turned down thb remnant-of one of the treacherous 
little paths, a man in bright steel and deep black had spurredshis httrse 
to the river's brink, and was deliberately taking aim at her. Furious 
at such brutality, fierenger fired the pistol he held i(> his hand, and 
the wretch dropped from his hdrse, but at the same moment his pistol 
exploded, and the child rolled down the bank, whence a piteous wail 
came up, impelling Berenger to leap down to her assistance, in the full 
face of the enemy. Perhaps he was protected for the moment by the 
confosion ensuing on the fall of the officer; and when he reached the 
bottom of the bank, he saw the little creatura on her feet, her round 
cap and grey woollen dress stripped half off in the Pall, and her flaxen 
hair falling round her plnmp, white, exposed shoulders, but evidently 
unhurt, and gathering yellow marigolds as composedly as though she 
had been making May garlands. He snatched her up, and she said. 
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with the same infantine digjiity, “Yes, take me up; the naughty 
people spoilt the path. But I must take my beads first." And she 
tried to struggle out of his arms, pointing therewith to a broken 
siring among the marshy herbage on which gleamed—the pearls of 
Ribaumont! ' 

In the’few seconds in which he grasped them^ and then bore the 
child up the embaiikment in desperate bbunds, a hail of bullets poured 
round him, ringing^on his bftastplate, shearing the plume from hi 
hat, H!lt scarcely eve;i heard; and in another moment he had sprung 
down^Hfc the inner side, grasping die child with all his might, but not 
daring even to look at her, in the wondrous flash of that first convic¬ 
tion. She spoke first. “ Put me down, anti let me baVe my beads,” 
"^he said, in a grave, clear tone; and tljen first he beheld a pair of dark 
blue eyes, a sweet wild-rose face—Dolly’s all over. ‘He pressed her 
so fast and so close, in so speechless and overpowering an ecstasy, that 
again she repeated, and in alarm, “ Put me down; 1 w'ant my mother! ” 

“ Yes, yes! your mother! your mother ! yaur mother ! ” he cried, 
unable to let her out of his embrace ; and then restraining himself as 
he saw her frightent?d* eyes, in absolute fear of her spuming him, or 
struggling ftoni him, “ My sweet! my child! Ah ! dtjyou not know 
me ? ” Then, remembering how wild this was, he struggled to speak 
calmly: “ What are you Sailed, my treasure ? ”• 

“ I am la petite Rayonette" she said, with pugzicd dignity and 
gravity; “ and ray mother sajrs I have a beautiful long name of my 
own besides.” 

" Bcrangfre—my Berangcre—” 

“ That is what she says over me, as I go to sleep in her bosom at 
night,” said the child, in a wondering voice, soon exchanged for 
entreaty, “ O, hug me not so hard. O, let me go. Let me go to her. 
Mother ! mother! ” • 

^ • My^hild, mine own, I am taking thee!—Oh, do not struggle 
with me,” h« cried, himself imploring now. “ Child, one kiss for thy 
father;” and^ieantime, putting absolute force on his vehement 
affection, he was hunying to the chanJel. 

There Philip bailed them with a shouttf desperate anxiety relieved; 
but before a word could be uttered, down the stairs flew the Lady of 
Hope, vying, wildly, “ Not there—she is not—” but perceiving the 
little one*in the stranger’s arms, she held out her own, crying, “ Ah! 
is she hurt, my an^ ? ” • 

“ Unhurt, Eusifleie! Out; child is unhurt! ” Berenger said, with 
an agonized endeavour to be calm; but for <he moment her instinct 
was so entirely absorbed in examining into the soundness of her child’s 
limbs, that she neither saw nor heard anything else. 
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" Eustacie,” he said, laying his hand on her arm. She started back, 
with bewildered eyes. " Eustacie—wife! do you not know me ? 
Ah! I forgot that I am changed." 

" You—you—she gasped, utterly confounded, and gazing as if 
turned to stone, and tlmugh at that moment the vibration of a mighty 
discharge of cannon rocked the walls, and strewed Philip’s bed with 
the crimson shivers’ of St. John’s robe, yet neither^ them would have 
been sensible of it had not Humfrey leashed in at the same moment, 
crying, “ They are coming on like fiends, sir.” * 

Berenger passed his hand over his face. “ You will knowmfe when 
—ifl return, my dearest,” he said. “If not, then still thank Grod! 
Philip, to yoi> I trust them ! ” 

And with one kiss on that still, cold, almost petrified brow, he bad 
dashed away .—The Chaplet of Pearls ; or, the White and Black Ribau- 
mont. “Macmillan’s Magazine ” for December, 1868. 


346.—AUGUSTUS C.£SAk. 

[Rev. Cuahles Merivale, Dean 6F Ely, 180S. 

[The Rev. Charles Merivale, son of the late John Merivale, was born in 1808, and 
educated at Harrow, HaUeybury, and St. John’s College, Cambridge, of which he 
was successively S^olar, Fellow, and Tutor. He was Hulsean L^turer in 1861, 
and Boyle Lecturer in 1864 and 1865. He is the author of a “ History of Rome 
under the Emperora,” 1850—1861. He was R wtor of tjiwford, Essex j Chaplain to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons; and was made Dean of Ely in 1869.] 

In Stature Augustus hardly exceeded the middle height, but his 
person was lightly and delicately formed, and its proportions were such 
as to convey a favourable and even a striking impression.* His counte¬ 
nance was pale, and testified to the weakness of his health, and almost 
constant bodily sufiFering; but the hardships of military serviqf^ had,jm 
parted a swarthy tinge to a complexion naturally fair, and his eyebrows 
meeting over a sharp and aquiline nose gave a serious and stem expres¬ 
sion to his countenance.f Hit hair was light, and hif\!yes blue and 
piercing; he was well pleased if any one on approaching him looked 
on the ground and affected to be unable to meet their dazzling bright¬ 
ness.^ , It was said that his dress concealed many imperfections and 
blemishes on his person; but he could not disguise all the -infirmities 

• Drumann. Gesch. Roms. iv. *86. Suet. Oct. 79. ■f'feid. JuU Cass. 
i Suet. ibid. Piin. H. N.fRi. 33. Anr. Viet. 1 . Viig, .An. viii; 680 s 
' Geminas cui tempoia flannnaa 
Lana vomunt." 
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under which he laboured: tJje weakness of the forefinger of his right 
hand and a lameness in the left hip were the results of wounds he in¬ 
curred in a battle with the lapydse in early life 5* he suffered repeated 
attacks of fever of the most serious kind, especially in*the course of the 
campaign of Ptylippi and that against the Cantabrians, and again two 
years aftefwards sjt Rome, when his recovery was despaired of. From 
that time, althouglx constantly liable to 1>e afiecte^ by cold and heat, 
and obliged to nurs^ himself ^throughout with the care of a valetudi- 
nariaiJft he does not*;^ppeaT to have had any return of illness so serious 
as the^r4ceding; and dying at the age of seventy-four, the rumour 
obtained popular currency that he was prematurely cut off by poison 
administered by the empress.! As the-natyral consequence of this 
-bodily weakness and sickly constituticjp, Octavian did not attempt to 
distinguish himself by active exertions or feats of jasrsonal prowess. 
The splendid examples of his uncle the dictator, and of Antonins his 
rival, might have early discouraged him from attempting to shine as a 
warrior and hero: he had not the vivacity andenimal spirits necessary 
to carry him through such exploits as theirs; and, although he did 
not shrink from expoling himself to personal danger, he prudently 
declined tt/allow a compari.son to be instituted betw^n himself and 
rivals whom he could toot hope to equal. Thus necessarily thrown 
back upon other resources, he trusted to cautian and circumspection, 
first to preserve his own life, and afterwards to ojitain the splendid 
prizes which liad hitherto been carried off by daring adventure, and 
the good fortune which isso'often its attendant. His contest there¬ 
fore with Antonius and Sextus Pompeius was the contest of cunning 
with bravery; but from his youth upwards he was accustomed to over¬ 
reach, not the bold and reckless only, but the most considerate and 
wily of his contemporaries, such as Cicero and Cleopatra; he suc¬ 
ceeded in the end in delialing the Senate and people of Rome in the 
‘Vstablishnent of his tyranny; and finally deceived the expectations of 
the world, agd falsified the lessons of the Republican history, in reign¬ 
ing himself fo^ years in disguise, and leaving a throne to be claimed 
without a chaUenge by his successors fhr fourteen centuries. 

But although emperor in name, and "In tact absolute master of his 
people, the manners of the Caesar, both in public and private life, were 
still thq^ of a simple citizen. On the most solemn occasions he was 
distinguished by no other dress than the robes and insignia of the 
offices which he exercis^; he was attended by no other guards than 
those which his gdhsular digpity rendered customary' and decent. In 

'■» 

• Suet. Oct. *0. 80. t Ibid- 81. 

t Tac. Ann. i. 5. Dio. Iv. aa; Ivi. 30. Aur. Vitt. I 
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his court there was none of the etiquette of modem monarchies to be 
recognised, and it was only by slow and gradual encroachment that it 
came to prevail in that of his successors. Augustus was contented to 
take up his residence in the house which had belonged to the orator 
Licinius Calvus, in the neighbourhood of the forumwhich he after¬ 
wards abandoned for lliat of Hortensius on the Palatine,* of which 
Suetonius observes that it wSs remarkable neither for size nor splen¬ 
dour. Its hails were small, and lineM, not with marble, after the 
luxurious fashion of many patrician palaces, but with the c6mmon 
Alban stone, and the pattern of the pavement was plain andi» stmple.t 
Nor when he succeeded I.«pidus in the pontificate would he relinquish 
this private dwelling for the regia or public residence assigned thrft 
honourable office.J 

Many anecdotes are recorded of the moderation with which the 
emperor received the opposition, and often the rebukes, of individuals 
in public as well as in private. These stories are not without their 
importance as showing how little formality there was in the tone of 
addressing the master of the Roman world, and how entirely different 
the ideas of the nation were, with regard to the position occupied by 
the Caesar and his family, from those with which modem' associations 
have imbued us. We have already noticed the rude freedom with 
which Tiberius was attacked, although step-son of the emperor, and 
participating in the eminent functions of the tribunitian power, by a 
declaimer in the schools at Rhodes: but Augustus himself seems to 
have suffered almost as much as any private citizen from the general 
coarseness of behaviour which characterized the Romans in their public 
assemblies, and the rebukes to which he patiently submitted were fre¬ 
quently such as would lay the courtier of a constitutional sovereign in 
modern Europe under perpetual disgrace. 

On one occasion, for instance, 'in tlie pifblic discharge of his func¬ 
tions as corrector of manners, he had brought a specific charge againk 
■a certain knight for having squandered his patrimony. The accused 
proved that he had, on the contrary, augmented it. “ 'Jf^ell,” answered 
the emperor, somewhat annoyed by his error, “ but you are at all 
events living in celibacy contrary to recent enactments.” The Other 
was able to reply that he was married, and was the father of three 
^legitimate children; and when the emperor signified that he had no 
further charge to bring, added aloud, “ Another time, Cswar, when 
you give,ear to informations against honest men, take care that your 

_ ^ 

* Pk), liii, t6. Kaktirat H ra ^aaiKtta vaK&rutv, obv bn KcU lio(e Ton oSruc 
avrA 6vo/tdSioStti, iW’ Bn (v re rif TroXarift o KaUfap ^lai, cat i«< ri arparbytop 
t Suet. Oct. 72. J Dio. liv. 27. 
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informants are honest themselves.” Augustus felt the justice of the 
rebuke thus publicly administered, and submitted to it in silence.*— 
History of Rome under the Emperors, chap. iii. sect. a. 


347.—THE SIMQON. 

[William Gifford Paloravf., 1826. 

[WillMh Gifford PAiJbRAVF., son of the late Sir Francis Palgrave, was born at 
Wesminstcr, Jan. 24, I826. He was educated at the Charter-house, and Triiiitv 
College, Ihiford, and served as an officer in the Indian army from March, 1847, to 
August, 1853. He has been a gr^t traveller, and his ** Narrative of a Journey 
through Central and Eastern Arabia, in i8r»3,” jippcared ii) 1864. He was 
appointed Consul at Trebizond, May 28, 1867.] 

Next day, the a^rd of the month, yet cleared signs bf our approach 
to Wadi Sirhan, became visible; and, as we took a somewhat 
northerly direction in order to join in with that valley, we sighted far 
off, in the extreme distance, a blue range of Mils, running from west 
to east, and belonging to the Syro-Arabic waste, though unnoticed, to 
the best of my knowie(%e, in European maps ^ perhaps because undis¬ 
covered, or* at least insufficiently explored. Meanwhile the sandy 
patches continued to *increase and .deepen on all sides, and our 
Bedouins flattered themiblves with reaching* Wadi Sirhan before 
nightfall. • 

Here, however, an acciden^t occurred which had well nigh put a 
premature, end to the travels and the travellers together. My readers, 
no less tlian myself, mu.st have heard or read many a story of the 
Simoon, or deadly wind of the desert; but for me, I had never yet 
met it in full force, and its modified form, or sheloole, to use the 
Arabic phra.se, that is, the sirocco of the Syrian waste, though dhsagree- 
^ble enough, can hardly 8ver be termed dangerous. Hence, I had 
bedh aliffost induced to' set down the tales told of the strange phe¬ 
nomena and*fatal effects of this “poisoned gale” in the same cate¬ 
gory with the,^oying pillars of sand recorded in many works of 
higher historical pretensions than “ ^'halaba.” At these perambu- 
latoiy columns and sand-smothered caravans, the Bedouins, whenever 
I interrogated them on the subject, laughed outright, and declared 
that, beyond an occasional dust storm, similar to those which any one 
who has passed a summer in Scinde can hardly fail to have experienced, 
nothing of the ro^nticdcind just alluded to occurred in Arabia. But 
when questioned^bout the they always related it as a much 

more serious matter, and such in real earnesHwe now found it. 
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It was about noon, and such a noon gs a summer solstice can oder 
in the unclouded Arabian sky over a scorched desert, when abrupt 
and burning gusyi of wind began to blow by dts from the south, while 
the oppressiveness of the air increased every moment till ray com¬ 
panion and myself mutually asked each other what this could mean, 
and what was to be its result. We tunied to inquire of Salem, but 
he had already wrapped up his face in his mantl^ and, bowed down, 
and crouching on tlie neck of his camel? replied not a word. His com¬ 
rades, the two Sherarat Bedouins, had adopted a,simtlRr positicfn, and 
were equally silent. At last, after repeated interrogation*;, Salem, 
instead of replying directly to our questioning, pointed to a small 
black tent, prowdentially at no great distance in front, and said, “ Try 
to reach that 5 if we can get there, we are saved." He added, “ Taktf" 
care that your bamels do not stop and lie down j” and then, giving 
his own several vigorous blows, relapsed into muffled silence. 

We looked anxiously towards the tent; it was yet a hundred yards 
off or more. Meanwhile the gusts grew hotter and more violent, and 
it was only by repeated efforts that we could urge our beasts forward. 
The horizon rapidly d{trkened to a deep violet hue, and seemed to 
draw in like n. curtain on every side; while, at the saine time, a 
stifling blast, as though from some enormous* oven opening right on 
our path, blew steadily under tlie gloom ; ^)ur camels, too, began, in 
spite of aU we co» 4 d do, to turn round and round, and bend their 
knees preparing to lie down. The Simoon was fairly upon us. 

Of course we had followed our Arab’s example by muffling our 
faces; and now, with blows and kicks, we forced the staggering 
animals onwards to the only asylum within reach. So dark was the 
atmosphere, and so burning the heat, that it seemed that hell had 
risen from the earth, or descended from above. But we were yet in 
time; and at the moment when tfie worst df the concentrated poison 
blast was coming around, we were already prostrate one and M w'ifhiri 
the tent, with our heads well wrapped up, almost suffocated indeed, 
but safe; while our camels lay without like dead, tl)gjr long necks 
stretched out on the sand awaiting the passing of the gale. 

On our first arrival the tent contained a solitary Bedouin woman, 
whose husband was away with his camels in the Wadi Sirhan. When 
she saw five handsome men like us rush thus suddenly into her 
dwelling, without a word of leave or salutation, she very prbperly set 
up a screfm to the tune of the four crown pleas, |nurder, arson, rob¬ 
bery, and ! know not what else. Salem- hastened V) reassure her by 
calling out “ Friends," and, without more words, threw himself flat on 
the ground. All followed his example in silence. 

rWe remained thus for about ten minutes, during which a still heat. 
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like that of red-hot iron ilowljr passing over us, was alone to be ftit. 
Then the tent walls began again to flap in the returning gusts, and 
announced that the worst of the Simoon had gone by. We got up, 
half dead with exhaustion, and unmuflied our feces.* My comrades 
appeared more like corpses than living men; and so, 1 suppose, did 1. 
However, i could ^not forbear, in spite of warning^ to step out and 
look at the camels: they were still lying flat as if they had been shot. 
The air was yet darkish, but before long it brighten^ up to its usual 
dazzling clearness. During tlie whole time that the Simoon lasted, 
the ati»os|jhere was entirely free from sand or dust, so that I hardly 
know how to account for (its singular obscurity. — Narrative of a 
Year's Journey through Central and Eastern Arg,l'ia (1863-63), chap. i. 


348.—ON PURPOSE IN LIFE. 

[Jame*Hain Fkiswell, 1827. 

[Jaues Main Friswell was horn at Newport, Shropshire, in 1817, and was educated 
at Aspley School. His iaiher was a London solicitor, andhe was intended for the pro- 
fession of thclbw, but he preferred literature, and appeared as an author in 1852, writing 
for numerous i)eriodicais: •"Chambers’,” “The Spectator,” “London Review,” 
“Saturday Review,” Ac. &C. Me is the author of “ Li^ Portraits of Shakspeare,” 
“ Houses with the Fronts off,” “ Footsteps to Fame,” the “ Gentle Lifi:,” “ About 
in the World,” “ Varia, or Readings from Rare Books,”&c., Mr. Friswell has 
also edited more than one periodical^ and writes in many hrst-class ones.] 

The man without a purpose lives on, of course, but he enjoys not life. 
He distresses and abuses man ; and cries out a dog, a lion, a piece of 
mo.ss, or an oak tree, these are noble works, but man is altogether 
base. Life aflTords no pleasures, and its rewards are tinsel. The only 
thing to be worshipped—aijd these minds always worship that most 
R^posite to them—is Power. Show how strong you are; like the 
giant in a*country fair, walk round, and exhibit your muscle j and the 
purposeless mSn will applaud and envy you, and then say you are not 
so strong as you 4 ook. As he has no purpose himself, he does not 
believe in purpose, nor in design. Every thing in his opinion—and he 
is a clever man, it must be owned —" growed so,” like our friend 
Topsy. Grass became herb, herb shrub, shrub tree; fishes crawled 
and spra«r(^d on the sand till they became birds, and the birds lived on 
till their wings became arms, and their claws toe.s, and their bony legs 
like the shapely lit^ of tile Belvedere Apollo. Credat Judteus! The 
Lotos-eater will b<® the Jew Apelles, and believe all this happy-go- 
lucky purposeless creation, this “ produce of aggregation and fit appo¬ 
sition of matter,” rather than the Mosaic cosmogony! 
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But enough of him who floats down l/ie’s stream, now bumping 
against the shore, now bound in a land-locked little bay, now over¬ 
whelmed in an eddy. What about the man of purpose, and how is 
one to become fmrposeful ? 

Simply by choosing one point—let it be the noblest you can con¬ 
ceive—and sticking to your resolve. As for the ij^an of purpose, his 
character has been written b/ a wiser pen than mine, or than we shall 
produce, perhaps, in a hundred yca«—by Williani Wordsworth, in 
“ The Happy Warrior,” when, in answer to hi^ own question^. “ Who 
is the happy warrior ? Who is he that every man in arms ^odd wish 
to be?” he tells us of a noble purpose, nobly won. The happy war¬ 
rior is one who has beep true to his ideal, “ who hath wrought upon 
the plan that pleased his boyish thought,” because w'hen we are b(ij» 
we are somew'hat nearer Heaven, and our longings and imaginings are 
pure and true. Such a man passes through Pain, Fear, Trouble, and 
Doubt easily, because he transmutes them from evil to teach us of good. 
For him evil is a good, pain a teacher, doubt and fear warning voices. 
If such a man, says the poet, rises to station of command he rises by 
o^n means, and if he cannot use these meant, he will retire. He takes 
nothing on spferance, nis purpose is to be good, not great-, or great and 
good, if greatness will come; greatness whicis is often a trouble to him 
and a snare. In trial, such a man is great, t. It is the goi>d horse that 
puts its shoulder^to the collar when the pull comes. The gaiety and 
even merriment of great men in times of trouble is infinitely touching 
in a tragedy, but it is true in iiaturfc. Wordsworth tells us that in 
“ great issues,” good or bad for human kind, the man with a purpose 
“ is happy as a lover; and attired with sudden brightness as a man in¬ 
spired.” But he does not wear this holiday garb always. Your true 
hero does not strut. He is fond of home scenes, and even can suck 
his own baby’s tofiy and eat cakd. He knews what homefclt pleasures, 
and gentle scenes are 5 despises not the ties which surround, him j, no,- 
proudly erects himself against God and nature, but Igves and reve¬ 
rences the human heart. 

The man with a purpose has a constant influence fSf the good upon 
those about him, and as the flaneur makes others lazy, and is himself 
stirred to some three-halfpenny endeavour by seeing others work, so 
this happy warrior diffuses and again catches the hope, certainty, and 
happiness which fill his breast. As be does not dream nor iSowl over 
the Impossible, certain lurid souls call him j^allow, but they are those 
who fancy the empty tun the more valuable beca&^ it sounds loudest, 
or the dark puddle the deepest because'they cannot see its bottom like 
.that,of a well. But others, who know him better, know his wisdom 
his goodness too; know the peaceful calm which be has attained; 
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and do not mistake the*jew^ they have before them—becanse, per¬ 
chance, it sparkles a little less than that fractured and worthless piece 
of glass the sun shines on. Such is the man who se^ out in life with 
a certain determined and healthful purpose; who knows what he is 
about, and who, like many we have, thank Heaven, in England, is not 
the creature of cifcumstances, but makes circumstaijce his ladder where¬ 
with to rise— * 

"Who breaks hit birth’s invidious bar. 

Who grasps the skirts of happy chance^ 

Who breasts the blows of circumstance. 

And grapples with his evil star.” 

— Life's Equipage, from the “Englishman’s Magazine,” Jan. i, i86j. 


349.—THE ASTROLOGER’S CHAMBER. 

[SCHILLES (1759-l 80 j) AMD eOLERJDGE, I?;*—1834. 

[A prose reading from Coleridge’s works has already been given at page 13. As his 
best poems, “ Christabcl^” ’^Genevieve,” and “ The Aimient Mariner" are known to 
every one, stc have selected, instead of more hackneyed passages ^rom his works, a 
portion of his translation oj Schiller’s “ Wallenstein,” thus presenting to our readers 
the great German and great English poet at thb same time. A passage from the prose 
writings of Schiller will be foufld at page 173.] * 

Thetia, Wallenstein’s daughter; Countess Tertsky ; Max. Piceolomini. 

Conn, (laughs.) The astrological tower!—How happens it 
That this same sanctuary, whose access 
Is to all others so impracticable. 

Opens before you e’en at your approach ? 

Tliek. A dwarfish old roan witlt a friendly face 
And snow-white hair, whose grJcious services 
,WV'r* mine at first sight, open'd me the doors. 

Alax. 'I’hat is the l 3 uke's astrologer, old Seni. 

Thek. He question’d me on many points; for instance, 

When I wa? bom, what month, anfi on what day. 

Whether by day or in the night. • 

Coun. He wish’d 

To erect a figure for your horoscope. 

rtcis My hand too he examin’d, shook his head 
With much sad meai^g, and the' lines, methought. 

Did not squarj^ver traly with his wishes. 

Coun. Welh Princess, and what found jjou in this tower? 

My highest privilege has been to snatch 
A side-glance, and away! 
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Thek. ll was a strange 

Sensation that rame o’er me, when at first 
From the broad sunshine I stepp’d in; and now 
The narrowing line ot' d.iy-light, that ran after 
The closing d<ior. was gone; and all about me 
’Twas pale and dusky night, with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. Here six or seven 
Colossal statues, and all kings, .stooc: round me 
In a half-circle. Each one in his hand f 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star, 

And in the tower no other light was there 

But from these stars ; all seem'd to iH)mc from them. 

“These are the planets," said that low old man ; 

“ They govbrn wwrldly fates, and for that cause 
Are imag’d here as .kings. He farthest from you. 
Spiteful and colil, an old man melancholy. 

With bent and yellow forehead, he is Saturn. 

He opposite, the King with a red light. 

An arni’d man for the battle, that is Mars’: 

And both these bring but little luck to man.” 

But at his side a lovely lady stood, . > 

The star upon he? head was soft and Lrighf, 

And that wfs Venus, the bright star of joy. 

On the left hand, lo ! Mercury, with wings. 

Quite in the middle glitter’d silver-bright 
A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s mien ; 

And this was Jupiter, my father’s star: 

And at his side I saw the Sun and Moon. 

Max. O never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels! ’Tfe not merely 
7 ’he human being’s pride that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of l,ove 
This visible nature, and this common world. 

Is all too narrow : yea,'*a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my infant years 
Than lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 

For fable is Love’s world, his home, his birth-place: 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong I’ays and talismans. 

And .spirits; and delightedly believes . 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets. 

The fair humanities of old religion. 
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The power, the beauty, and the maje.sty. 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 

<lr forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring. 

Or chasms and wat’ry depths j all these have vanish’d. 

Th(^ live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

Bur^still the heart doth need a language, stiU 
Doth the old instinct bring back tmt old names. 

And to yon starr}' worli they now are gone, 

^pirits* or gocR, that us’d to share this earth 

man as with their friend ; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible .sky 
Shoot influence down; and even tft this day 
’Tis Jupiter who brings whate’t* is great, > 

And Venus who brings every thing that's fair! 

7 'hek. And if this be the science of the stars, 

I too, with glad and zealous industry. 

Will learn acquaintance with this cheerffll faith. 

It is a gentle and^ftectionate thought. 

That in immeasurable heights above us. 

At our first birth, the wreath of love was woven,. 

With sparkling sftirs for flowers, 

—The Piccolomini; ^r, the First Pari of^Fallensteia, act ii. sc. 4. 


3SO.— THE EVANGELISTS’ DESCRIPTION OF THE CHARACTER OK 
OUR LORD. 

[Rsv. JnsF.pii White, 1746—1814. 

[Joseph White was born at Gloucester, about 1746. He was the son of a |xx>r 
weaver, but exhibiting in his*childhood “great aptitude for acquiring knowledge,” a 
wealthy countiy neighbour undertook his education, aud he was sent to Wadham 
College, Oxj|>rd, where he distinguished himssclf as a classical and Oriental .scholar. 
In ilS.t he was chosen to deliver the Bampton Ix^ctures, the subject being “A View 
of Christianity »nd Mahometanism.” Of |tt the sermons preached in this or in 
any other country, thearwere the most celebrated; the only exception, perhaps, being 
those of the Petit Careme of Masillon. They Aought thrar author, when published, 
a valuable prebcud in the cathedral of Gloucester. Unfortunately for his lame, it 
was afterwards discovered that he had been greatly assisted in preparing them by Dr. 
Parr aid the Rev. Sam. Badcock, an obligation which he had not the honesty to 
acknowlSige, His chief works are, " Specimen of the Civil and Militaiy Institutes of 
Timour or Tamerlane, froimthe Persian,” “ Chronologiekl Arrangement of the Passages 
in the Greek Tex^n the Four Go.spels,” an edition of the Greek New l^estament, 

* No more of talk, where god or angel guest 
With man, as with his friend familiar, us’d 
To sit indulgent. Paradise Lost, B. IX. 
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and a Latin translation of Abdailatig’s “Description of Egypt.” Dr. YThite was 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Canon of Christchurch, and Archbishop Laud's 
Professor of Arabic.] 

I BBS your permission to introduce some inlere.sting, and, I hope, not 
impertinent reflections on the nature of that historical form in which 
the Christian Revelrtion has been transmitted to us. 

This form involves the correctness of system without its abstruseness, 
and the energy of eloquence without its ostentation. It happily unites 
the brightness of example with the precision and perspicuity of precept. 
To the minuteness of detail which belongs to biography, it adds much 
of that regular arrangement, and of that vivid colouring, by which the 
more eminent writers of'poetry have endeavoured to mark the dis¬ 
tinguishing and appropriate qualities of their favourite heroes. Instead' 
of sometimes amusing, 3 nd sometimes astonishing us, with those bril¬ 
liant but indistinct and ‘fleeting impressions which are excited by 
general descriptions, or elaborate panegyric, it leads us through a series 
of uniform and characteristic actions, into a clear and full knowledge 
of the agent. It enables and gently impels the mind'to combine, by 
its own operation, all th" detached iu.stances of virtue into one bright 
a.ssemblage. It transports the imagination, as it were, into the presence 
of the person who.se excellences f.re recorded, and gives all the liner 
sensibilities of the soul a'n immediate and walm interest in every word 
and every action.' Hence the manner in which the sacred writers 
have described the actions of Christ, not only increases the efficacy of 
His in.structions, but constitutes a new, a striking, and peculiar species 
of evidence for the truth of His religion. 

This position it may be of use for us to illustrate yet further. 

To compare the character of Socrates with that of Christ, is foreign 
to our present purpose : but of the manner in which their lives have 
been respectively written, we may properly take some notice. On the 
histoiy of Socrates, then, have been employed the exquisite taste of 
Xenophon, and the .sublime genius of Plato. The virtues of this cst- 
traordinary man are selected by them as the noblest subjs-t tor the fullest 
display and most active exertion of their talents: and they have brought 
to the task not merely the sagacity of philosophers, but the affection of 
friends, and the zeal of enthusiasts. 

Now the different style of their writings, and the different tempers 
as well as capacities of the writers themselves, have produced some 
variety both in the scenes in which they have exl"bited their master, 
and in the opinions which they have ascr 4 >ed to hiim But, in the com¬ 
position of each, Socratts is distinguished by a noble contempt of 
popular prejudice, and perverted science; by an ardent admiration and 
steady punsnit of virtue; by an anxious concern for the moral improve- 
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ment of his hearers; and b)j an heroic superiority to the pleasures of 
life, and to the terrors of impending death. What his illustrious 
biographers have performed in such a manner as to engage the atten¬ 
tion and excite the admiration of successive ages, lias been accom¬ 
plished with yet greater success by the sacred writers. They have 
attained ftie same end under heavier dilficulties,, and by the aid of 
means which, if they are considered as’merely human, must surely be 
deemed inadequate to the tasit which they undertook. They were by 
no nlbans distinguilKied by literary attainments, or by intellectual 
powJH. -Their education could not bestow on them veiy exalted or 
correct ideas of morality j and their writings were destitute of every re¬ 
commendation from the artificial ornaments of style. Yet have these four 
sunleamed men eltected, by their artlt:;|s simplicity, a work to which the 
talents of the two greatest writers of antiquity wftre nof more than equal. 

^hey have exhibited a character far mote lovely in itself, and tar 
more venerable, than fiction has ever painted; and in their mode of 
exhibiting it, they surpass the fidelity, the distinctness, and precision, 
which two of the most celebrated writers have been able to preserve, 
when exerting the isibole powers of their gqpius, and actual^ by the 
fondest attSebment, they were endeavouring to do justke to the noblest 
pattern of real virtue of which antiquity can boast, in Jesus have the 
Evangelists described brighter and more numerous virtues, than Socrates 
is said even by his professed admirers to have possoased. In their de¬ 
scription they have, without effort, and under the influence, it must be 
allowed, of sincere conviction only, maintained a greater uniformity 
than the most prejudiced reader can discover in the beautiful composi¬ 
tions of Plato and Xenophon. 

If the desire of communicating their own favourite opinions, or the 
mutual jealousy of literary fame, be assigned as a reason for the diver¬ 
sity of representation in tite two Greek writers, we allow the proba¬ 
bility ofhboth suppositions: but we contend, that each of these motives 
is inconsistent with that love of truth, which is neces,sary to establish 
the credibility gf a biographer. We also contend, tliatthe Evangelists 
were really possessed of this excellent Quality; that they never deviated 
from it in order to indulge their enmTty or envy; and that, with 
apparent marks gf difference in their language, their dispositions, and, 
perhapi, in their abilities, they have yet exhibited the character of 
Christ th?most striking, if their narratives be separately considered; 
and the most consijfent,,if they be compared with each other. Be if 
observed too, thajnhe difficulty of pre.serviug that consi.stence increases 
both with the peculiarity and magnitude of sthe excellences described, 
and with the number of the persons who undertake the office of de¬ 
scribing them. 
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If it be said, that the superior pretensions of Christ, as a divine 
teacher, required more splendid virtues than what are expected from 
Socrates, who taught morality upon principles of human reason only; 
■whence is it that the unpolished, uncultivated minds of the Evangelists 
should even conceive a more magnificent character than the imagina¬ 
tions of a Plato, or a Xenophon ? What aids did they apparently 
possess for representing it more advantageoasly ? That those four un¬ 
lettered men should have drawn such a cfotracter, with more uniformity 
in the whole, and with more sublimity in the par,s, is therefore •_ fact 
which can be accounted for only by admitting tiie constant an4 imme¬ 
diate guidance of the Holy Spirit, the real existence of Christ s perfec¬ 
tions, and the strong and lasting impression they made upon those 
who conversed with him. Thosq_ perfections themselves were, indeed, 
extraordinary both in l«nd and in degree. In their kind they are 
admirable patterns for the, conduct of Christ's followers ; and in th^ir 
degree, they are eminently and indisputably proportioned to the trans¬ 
cendent and unrivalled dignity of his own mission.— Sermons Preached 
before the University of Qj^'ord, in the Year 1784. at the Lecture founded 
by the Rev. John Bampton, M.A. , 


351.—ON THE CONSCICVSNESS OF IMMORTALITY. 

[Sir rtiiMPiiHY D*vy, 1778.1829. 

[Sir Humphry Davy was bom at Pcnaance, Cornwall, in 1778. He was eriucated 
for the medical profession, bat never practised it, -nd he b^me superintendent of the 
Pneumatic Institution at Bristol. The publication of his Chemical and Philo¬ 
sophical Researches,” obtained for him the Professorship of Chemistry in the Royal 
Institution of London. In 1802 he was made Professor to the Board of Agriculture, 
and in t8i8 a baronetcy was conferred on the gilted chemist. In 1820 he was 
elected President of the Royal Sodety, to whose “ Transactions ” he arntributed many 
valuable papers. Sir Humphry discovered the metallic bases of the earths and 
alkalies, and the principles of electro-chemistry, add invented the miner’s safety- 
lamp. Besides his philosophical works, Davy wrote “ Salmonia; or, Da;'s of ^ly- 
Eshing,” and “Consolatiotts in Travel; or, the Last Days of a Philosopher.” He 
rlied at Geneva, 1829.] ' * 

If there be (which I thiuk cancot be doubted) a consetbusueas of good 
or evil constantly belonging' to the sentient principle in man, then 
rewards and punishments naturally belong to acts of this consciousness, 
to obedience or disobedience; and the indestructibility of the sentient 
being is necessary to the decrees of eternal justice. On y/yif view, 
even in this life, just punishments for crimes would be almost impos¬ 
sible ; for the materials of which human beinp ar^^omposed change 
rapidly, and in a few yea,rs, probably, nol an atom ' 4 f the primitive 
structure remains; yet even the materiaibt is obliged, in old age, 
to }}o penance for the sins of his youth, and does not complain of the 
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injustice of his decrepit body, entirely changed and raade stilf by 
time, and suffering for the inttemperance of his youthful flexible frame. 
On my idea, the conscience fe the frame of the mind, fitted for its 
probation in mortality. And this is in exact accwdance with the 
foundations of our religion, the divine origin of which is marked no 
less by iL%history than its harmony with the ,)>riuciples of our nature. 
Obedience to its precepts not only prepares fur a better state of 
existence in another world, byt is likewise calculated to make ns happy 
here.« We are coo|tantly taught to renounce .sensual pleasure and 
seltisk gratification.s, to forget our body and sensible organs, to associate 
our pleasures with mind, to fix our affections upon the great ideal 
generalixatiou of intelligence in the One^Supreme Being; and that we 
^are capable of forming to ourselves an irffperfect idea even of the 
eternal mind Ls, I think, a strong presumption of our^wn immortality, 
ausl of the distinct relation which our finite knowledge bears to eternal 
wisdom. 

******* 

The doctrine of the materialists was always, even in my youth, a 
<;old, heavy, dull, and •Insupportable doctrine to me, and nece-ssarily 
tending to>atheism. * When I had heard, with disgust, in the dissecting 
rooms, the jjlan of the,physiologist, of the gradual acetetion of matter, 
and its becoming endowed with iriltability, ripening into sensibility, 
and acquiring such organs as were necessary by*its own inherent forces, 
and at last i.ssuing into intellectual existence, a walk flito the green fields 
or w'oods, by the banks of rivers, brought back my feelings from Nature 
to God. I saw in all the powe^ of matter the instruments of the Deity. 
The sunbeams, the breath of the zephyr, awakening animation in forms 
prepared by divine intelligence to receive it, the insensate seed, the 
slumbering eggs which were to be vivified, appeared, like the new'- 
bora animal, works of a divine mind ; I saw love as the creative prin- 
cijjle ir^the material world, and this love only as a divine attribute. 
Then my own mind 1 felt connected with new sen.sations and indefinite 
hopes —a tfiirst for immortality ; the great names of otlier ages and of 
distant nationifappeared to me to be still living around me, and even 
in the fancied movements of the heroic #nd the great, I saw, as it were, 
the decrees of ^e indestructibility of mind. These feeling, though 
generally considlered as poetical, yet, I think, offer a sound pbilo.sophical 
arguineHt in favour of the immortality of the soul. In all the habits 
and instincts of TOung animals, their feelings and movements, may be 
traced an intiraa* relafion to their improved perfect state; their sports 
have always affinities to tReir modes of hunting or catching their 
food; and young birds, even in the nest^ show marks of fondness* 
which, when their frames are developed, become signs of actions 
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necessary to the reproduction and preservation of the species. The 
desire of glory, of honour, of immortal fame, and of constant know¬ 
ledge, so usual in young persons of well-constituied minds, cannot, I 
think, be other than symptoms of tlie infinite and progressive nature 
of the intellect—^bopes which, as they cannot be gratified here, belong 
to a frame of mind suited to a nobler state of existence. >7 

Religion, whetljei natural o* revealed, has always the same beneficial 
influence on the mind. In youtli, in heaj^h and prosperity, it awakens 
feelings of gratitude and sublime love, and purif.es at the sametstime 
that it exalts. But it is in ntisfortune, in sickness, in age, thnt its 
effects are most truly and beneficially felt; when submission in faith 
and humble trust in the Divjjie wiU, from duties become pleasures, 
underlying sources of consolation. Then it creates powers which 
were believed to be extijpet, and gives a freshness to the mind which 
was .supposed to have passed away for ever, but which is now rein- 
vated as an immortal hope. Then it is the Pharos, guiding the wave- 
tost mariner to his home ^ as the calm and beautiful still basins or fiords, 
surrounded by tranquil groves and pa.storal meadows to the Norwegian 
pilot escaping from a heavy storm in the Norto Sea ; or as the green 
and dewy ^pot, gushing with fountains, to the exhausted c.nd thirsty 
traveller in the midst of the desert. Its influence outlives all earthly 
enjoyments, and becomes stronger as the organs decay and the frame 
dissolves. It appears as that evening star of light in the horizon of 
life, which we are sure is to become in another season a morning star; 
and it throws its radiance through the gloom and shadow of death.— 
Consolations in Travel; or, the Last Days of a Philosopher. The Pro¬ 
teus : or. Immortality. Fourth Dialogue. 


352.—CAPTAIN WRAGGE INTRODUCES HIS NIECE TO MRS. 

WRAGGE. 

[W. W11.KIE Collins, 1824. 

[W. Wilkie Collins was born in London in 1824. He is a son of tiie well-known 
painter of rural life, William Collins, R.A., and was educated a private school. 
He wrote a biography of his fiither, published in 1848. Mr. Collins is a clever ama¬ 
teur actor, and took a prominent yart as a member of the Guild of Literature and 
Art. In 1847 he published a drama, called “The Frozen Deep,” but it is as a novelist 
that Mr. Wilkie Collins is best known. I lis “ Antonina,” “’A'oman in White,” 
“ No Name,” “ Basil,” “ After Dark,” “The Dead Secret,” “ Queen of Hearts,” and 
"Rambles bqrond Raiivrays: a Narrative of a Walking Tour in Cornwall,” 
have found great favour with the public—especially the “ Woinah in White,” which 
appeared as a serial in 1859-60 in “All the Year Round.” '.fir. Collins has been 
fir^uently a,ssociated with Mr. Charles Dickens in writing Christmas stories.] 

The Qgptain threw open 'the door of the front room on the first 
floor j^abd discloiied a female figure, arrayed in a gown of tarnished 
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amber-coloured satin, ^ated solitary on a small chair, with dingy old 
gloves on its hands, with a tattered old book on its knees, and with one 
little bedroom candle by its side. The figure terminated at its upper 
extremity in a large, smootli, white round face, like a*moon—encircled 
by a cap and green ribbons) and dimly irradiated by eyes of mild and 
faded blue, whi^h looked straightforward into vacancy, and took not 
the smallest notice of Magdalen's appearance, on‘the opening of the 
door. 0 

“Mrs. Wragge!”'^ricd the captain, shouting at her, as if she was 
fast sSleep. “ Mrs. Wragge !*' 

The laay of the faded blue eyes slowly rose, to an apparently inter¬ 
minable height. When she had at last attained an upright position, she 
jowered to a stature of two or three inches over six feet. Giants of 
both sexes are, by a wise dispensation of Projidencu, created for the 
m«»1 part gentle. If Mrs. Wragge and a laipb had been placed side 
by side—comparison, under those circumstances, would have exposed 
the lamb as a rank impostor. • 

“Tea, dear?" inquimd Mrs. Wragge) looking submissively down 
at her husband, whose head when he stood on tiptoe barely reached 
her shoulder. * ^ 

" Miss Vanstone, th(| younger,” said the captain, presenting Mag¬ 
dalen. “ Our fair relative whom I have met jfy a fortunate accident. 
Our guest for the tiight. Our guest!” reiterated tjje captain, shout¬ 
ing oiice more, as if the tall lady was still fast asleep, in spite of the 
plain testimony of her own eyhs to the contrary. 

A smile expre-sed itself (in faint outline) on the large vacant space 
of .Mrs. Wragge's countenance. “Oh?” she said, interrogatively. 
“Oh, indeed? Please, miss, will you sit down? I’m sorry—no, I 
don’t mean I’m sorry) I mean, I’m glad-” She stopped, and con¬ 

sulted her husband by a helpless lodk. 

• “,Glaih of course!” shouted the captain. 

“ Glad, ot^ course,” echoed the giantess of the amber-satin, more 
meekly than ever. • 

“ Mrs. Wragfe is not deaf,” explaintd the captain. “ She’s only a 
little slow. Constitutionally torpid—if f may use the expression. I 
am merely loud with her (and I beg you will honour me by being 
loud, too) as a fKMssary stimulant to her ideas. Shout at her—^and 
her min 3 aomes up to time. Speak to her—and she drifts miles away 
from you directly. jMrs.^Wragge!” ] 

Mrs. Wragge ii^ntly ack^jowledged the stimulant. “ Tea, dear ?” 
she inquired, for tne second time. , 

“Put your cap straight!” shouted her husband. “Ibeg ten thou-, 
sand pardons,” he resumed, again addressing himself to Magdal^. 
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“ The sad truth is, I am a martyr to my own tense of order. All un¬ 
tidiness, all want of system and regularity; causes me the acutest irrita¬ 
tion. My attention is distracted, my composure is upset; I can’t rest 
tiH things are set^straigbt again. Externally speaking, Mrs. Wragge 
is, to my infinite regret, the crookedest woman I ever met with. 
More to the right!’’ shouted the captain, as Mrs. Wragge, W'.e a well- 
trained child, presented herself with her revised headdress for her hus¬ 
band's inspection. c 

Mrs. Wragge immediately pulled the cap to/the left. Magdalen 
rose, and set it right for her. The moon-face of the giantess briglKtened 
for the first time. She looked admiringly at Magdalen's t'loak and 
bonnet. “ Do you like ^Iress. miss ?" she asked, suddenly, in a confi¬ 
dential whisper. “ I do.” 

“Show Miss Vanstone her ro 4 m,’’ said the captain, looking as if the 
whole house belonged to him. “ The spare r<K>ni, the landlady’s sps»re 
room, on the third floor front. Offer Miss Vanstone all articles con¬ 
nected with the toilet cf which she may stand in need. She has no 
luggage with her. Supply the deficiency; apd then come back and 
make tea." ' 

Mrs. Wragge'acknowledged the receipt of these lofty directions by 
a look of placid bewilderment, and led the way out of the room; 
Magdalen following her with acandle presented by the attentive captain. 
As .soon as they w^re alone on the landing outside, Mrs. Wragge raised 
the tattered old book which she had been reading when Magdalen was 
first presented to her, and which she bad never let out of her band 
since; and slowly tapped herself on the forehead with it. “Oh, my 
poor head,” said the tall lady, in meek soliloquy; “ it’s Euzzing again 
worse than ever.” 

“Buzzing?” repeated Magdalen, in the utmost astonishment. 

Mrs. Wragge ascended the staii^, without-offering any explanation ; 
stopped at one of the rooms on the second floor; and led the way in. 
—No Name, chap, ii., “All the Year Round,” 1862. 


353.—YOUTH OF NAPOLEON, 

[Louis Antonio Faovilet de Bourrienne, ij69»-i834. 

[Louis Antonio Fautelet de BodrrieNne was born at Sens, iyl<9, and educated at 
' the Military School of Brienne. He was a schoolfehow ortfapoleon Bonaparte, and 
from an acquaintance became an intimate frientL In his ti^tieth year itourrienne 
was attached to the French embassy at Vienna. He afterwards studied international 
law at Warsaw for two years. On his return to Paris he renewed his intimacy with 
^Napoleon, and they were together witnesses of the attack on the Tuileiies. On 
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Napoleon’s accession to powA-, Bourrienne became private secretatj- to him, from 1796 
to 1802, when he was dismissed. In*]8o5 he was appointed Charge d’Aflaires of France 
for the circle of Lower Saxony, but was soon after charged with peculation, and 
compelled to refund a million of francs. This_ caused his ruin. On the return of 
the Bourbons, he attached himself to their dynasty, was made (Simmissary of Police 
in Paris, and was elected Deputy of the Department of Yunne. In 1828 he sought 
refuge fronj his creditors in Belgium#whcn he began his celebrated “ Memoirs of the 
Emperor Napoleon^’ This work was published iji ten volumes.m the course of 1829 
and iS.to, and excited the greatest interest. Bourrienne died insane in a hospital at 
Caen, in Nonnandy, 1834.] 

As Nhpoleon was an active observer of everything passing around 
him, ntid pronounced his opinion ojK;nly and decitledly, he did not 
remain long at the military school of Pa^is. Ilis superiors, who were 
itfixious to get rid of him, hurried the period of his examination, and 
he obtained the first vacant sub-licuteflancy inji regiment of artillery, 
Weft Urienne in 1787,-and as I could not enter the artillery, 1 pro¬ 
ceeded the following year to Vienna, with a letter of recommendation 
to M. de Montniorin, soliciting employment ii^ the French embassy, 
then at the Court of AiBtria. 

I remained Kwo inontns at Vienna, where I had the honour of twice 
seeing the Cmperor Joseph. The impressidti made upon me by his 
kind reception, his dignified and elegant manners, and graceful conver¬ 
sation, w'ill never be obliterated from my rec^lection. After M. de 
Noailles had initiated me in the first steps ot diplomacy, he advised 
me to go to one of the German universities to study the law of nations 
and foreign languages. 1 accftrdingly repaired to Leipsic. 

I had scarcely got there when the French Revolution broke out, 
Alas! The reasonable ameliorations which the age demanded, and 
which right-thinking men desired, were widely diflerent from that 
total overthrow and destruction of the State, the condemnation of the 
best of kings, and the long series of crimes which sully the pages of 
■ Fresch Ustory, 

I spent sogie time at Leipsic, where I applied myself to the study 
of the law of nations, and the German and English languages. I 
afterwards trav^ed through Prussia ai»d Poland, and passed a part of 
the winter of 1791 and 179281 Warsaw^here I was most graciously 
received by Princ^ Tysziewicz, niece of Stanislaus Augustus, the last 
king of_ Poland^nd the sister of Prince Poniatowski. The Princess 
was veiy well informed, and was a great admirer of French literature. 
At her invitation I Mssec^several evenings in company with the King, 
in a circle small t^ugh to aj^proach to something like intimacy. I 
remember that h!s Majesty frequently asked pie to read the Moniteur ; 
the speeches to which he listened with the greatest pleasure were those 
of the Girondists. Princess Tysziewicz wished to print at Warsaw. 
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at her own expense, a translation I bad executed of Kotzebue’s “ Men- 
schenhass und Rene,” to which I gave tne title of " L’Inconnu.”* 

I arrived at Vienna on the 26th of March, 1792, when I was in¬ 
formed of the sefious illness of the Emperor, Leopold II., who died on 
the following day. In private companies and at public places I 
heard vague suspicions expressed of hif having been poisoned j but the 
public, who were admitted to the palace to see the body lie iu state, 
were soon convinced of the falsehood o^ these reports. I went twice 
to see the mournful spectacle, and I neW he-*td a word whtt-h was 
calculated to confirm the odious suspicion, though the spacij^ius Sail in 
which the remains of the emperor were exposed was constantly 
thronged with jxxiple. 

In the month of April, T792 ,1 returned to Paris, where I again 
met Bonaparte,»and our college intimacy was renewed. I was not 
very well otF, and adversity was hanging heavily on him ; his resoiWces 
frequently failed him. We passed our time like two young fellows of 
twenty-three, who have little money, and less occupation. Bonaparte 
was always poorer than I. Every day we conceived some new project 
or other. We were on the look out for some orofitabie speculation. 
At one time "he wanted‘me to join him in renting several houses, then 
building in tlie Rue Montholon, to underlet them afterwards. We 
found the demands o*' the landlords extrrvagant—everything failed. 
At the same time he was soliciting employment at the war-office, and 
I at the office of foreign affairs. I was for the moment the luckier of 
the two. " 

While we were spending our time in a somewhat vagabond way, 
the 20th of June arrived. We met by appointment at a restaurateur’s 
in the Rue St. Honor6, near the Palais lloyal, to take one of our daily 
rambles. On going out we saw approaching, in the direction of the 
market, a mob, which Bonaparte calculated at five or six thousand 
men. They were all in rags, armed with weapons of ever, descrip¬ 
tion, and were proceeding hastily towards the Tuileriep, vociferating 
all kinds of gross abuse. It was -a collection of all that was most vile 
and abject in the purlieus of Paris. “ Let us follow this mob,” said 
Bonaparte. We got the staii of them, and took up our station on the 
terrace, the banks of the river. It was there ths.; he witnessed the 
scandalous scenes which took placej and it would' be difpcult to 
describe the surprise and indignation which they excited in him. 
When the King showed himself at the window's overlooking the 
garden, with the red cap, which one of the mob put on his head. 


This is the play known on the English stage under the title of " The Stranger.” 
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he could no longer repress his indignation. “ Che coglime!” he 
loudly exclaimed; "why have they let in all that rabble? Why 
don’t they sweep off four or live hundred of them with the cannon; 
the rest would then set off fast enough.” 

When we sat down to dinner, which I paid for, as I generally did, 
for I was the richer of the two, lie spoke of nothing but the scene we 
had witnessed. He discussed, with great good sense, the causes and 
consequences of this unrepreiaed insurrection. He foresaw and de- 
veloped*with sagacity «ll that would ensue. He was not mistaken. 
The 18th ^f August soon arrived. I was then at Stuttgard, where I 
was appointed Secretary of Legation. At St. Helena Bonaparte said : 
“ On the attack of the Tuileries, on the totii«of August, I hurried to 
Bauvelet, Bourricnne’s brother, who k^t a furniture warehouse at the 
Carrousel.” This is partly correct. My brother was^:onnected with 
whtff was termed an entreprise dencan natianai, where persons intend¬ 
ing to quit France received an advance of money, on depositing any 
effects which they wished to dispose of, and which were sold for them 
immediately. Bonapart# had some time previously pledged his watch 
in this way. * , * 

After theffatal loth of August, Bonaparte went to Qirsica, and did 
not return till 179,3. Sir Waller Sc<4tt says that, after that time, he 
nevq{ saw Corsica again. rfThis is a mistake, asawill be shown when I 
speak of his return from Egypt.* 

Having been appointed Secretary of Legation to Stuttgard, I set off 
for that place 011 the and of Afigust, and I did not again see my ardent 
young friend until 1795 .—Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, vol. i. 
chap. ii. 


354 .—THE island CAMP. 

[Sir Samuei. White Baker, 1821. 

[sTmuei. Whit* Baker is eldest son of the late Samuel Baker, of Thom Grove, 
• Worcestershire. He vras born in l8ai, and having a natural inclination for travel¬ 
ling, has spent a gRat portion of his life in Asiaand Africa, Of Ceylon he gives an 


* Sir Walter appear^o have collected his information for the " lafe of Napoleon ” 
only from those vulgar stories which gratified his calumnious spirit and national 

hatred. Mis work is written with excessive negligent^ which, added to its numerous 
errors, showsTiow much respect he must have entertained for his readers. It would 
appear that his object sms to ^ake it the inverse of his novels, where eveiything 
is borrowed from hisjs^. I have been assured that Marshal Macdonald having 
oflfered to introduce Ssir Walter Sentt ta some generals, who could have furnished 
him with the most accurate information respecting miliAiy events, the glory of which 
th^ had shared. Sir Walter replied, " I thank you, but I shall collect my information 
from popular reports."— Bmrrieane’s Memoirs qf NapoleiM, 
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interesting account in his “ Eight Years’ Wainterinp (iB.'S)- In i S6i he marie an 
csperiition to Africa, in the hope of meeting Ciiptains Siieke and Grant at the sources 
of the Nile. Sir S. Baker was accomi>anie<l by his wife. I le explored the tribu- 
ries of tl.e Abhpza. He discovered the great lake which he has named Alljcrt 
N'Yanza. This lake, with the Victoria N’Yanaa, constitute the two great reservoirs 
of the Nile. Sir Samuel’s works arc “The Rifle and Hound in Cevlon,” "The 
A bert N’Yanza,’’ &c. He is E.E.S. and V’.R.G.S., and was l^tighted ^ovemVrer to, 
1866.] 

We employed ourselves until the camels should arrive, in cutting 
thorn branches, and constructing a zartiffa, or fguced camp, to^-protect 
our aiiininls during the night from the attacks of wild beasts. ' I also 
hollowed out a thick green bush to form an arbour, as a retreat during 
tlie heat of the day, and in a short space of time w’e were prepared for 
the reception of the camels and effects. The river had cast up immeufe 
stores of dry wexjd; tl«s we hatl collected, and by the time the camels 
arrived with the remainder of the party after dark, huge tires'feere 
blazing high in air, the lights of which had guided them direct to 
our camp. T'hey wenr; heavily laden with meat, which is the Arab’s 
• great .source of happiness, therefore in a few,jninutes the whole party 
teas busily employed in cutting the flesh iiitb Ipng thin strips to dry: 
these were hung in festoons over the surrounding trees, W’hile the fires 
were heaped with tit-bits of all descriptions. .1 had chosen a remark¬ 
ably snug position fof ourselves; the twp angars (stretchers) were 
neatly arranged iu the middle of a small space free from overhanging 
boughs; near these blazed a large fire, upon w'hich were roasting a 
row of marrow-bones of buffalo and thel, while the table was spread 
with a clean cloth, and arranged for dinner. The woman, Barrake, 
who had discovered tltat she was not a wife, but a servattt, had got 
over the. disappointment, and was now making dhurra cakes n])on the 
dobra. This is a round earthenware tray, about eighteen inches in 
diameter, which supported upon 'three stones or lumps of earth, over 
a fire of glowing embers,forms a hearth. Slices of liver, welhpeppered 
with cayenne and salt, were grilling on the gridiron, and,we w-ere pre¬ 
paring to dine when a terrific roar within a hirndred and fifty yards' 
informed us that a lion was afeo thinking of dinner. A confusion of 
tremendous roars proceeding* from several lions followed the first sound, 
and my Aggageers quietly remarked : “ There is», 00 danger for the 
horses to-night; the lions have found your wounded buffalo.’’ 

Such a magnificent chorus of bass voices 1 had never •Iteard; the 
jungle cracked, as with repeated roars. Th^y dragged the carcase of 
the buffalo through the thorns to the spot where i^y intended to de¬ 
vour it. ^ 

“rhat which was music to our ears was discord to that of Mahomet, 
'vi(ho, with terror in his face, came to us and exclaimed ; “ Master, 
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wliat’s that ? What foP master and the missus come to this bad 
eouniry? That’s one bad k*ind will cat the missus in the night? 
Perhaps he come and eat Mahomet.” This after-thought was too 
much tor him, and Hacheet immediately comforted h*m by telling the 
most horrible tales of death and destruction that had been wrought 
by lions, ufiiil thu nerves of Mahomet w'cre completely unhinged. 

This was a signal for story-telling, vWieii suddenly the Aggageers 
changed the conversation by a few tales of the Base natives, which so 
thorotljthly eclipsed tl%e dangers of wild beasts, that in a short time the 
entire^par^' would almost have welcomed a lion, provided he would 
only have agreed to protect them from the Base. In this very spot 
where we were then camped, a party ofsAraJ) Imnters had, two years 
previous, been surprised at night and killed by the Base, who still 
boasted of the sw'ords that they possesised as spoils frflm that occasion. 
Tl«?Basc ktrew this spot as the favourite resting-place of the Hamean 
huntitig-piirties, and they might be not far distant now, as we were in 
the heart of their country. This intelligence v»as a regular tlaiuper to 
the spirits of some of thft party. Mahomet quietly retired and sat down 
by Barrakc, file ex-jlave woman, having expressed a resolution to 
keep awake*every hour that he should be compelled t(j remain in that 
horrible country. Thc«lions roared Jouder and louder, but no one 
appeared to notice such •small thunder, all« thoughts were fixed 
upon the Base, so thoroughly had the Aggagqprs succeeded iu 
frightening not only Mahomet, but also our Tokrooris .—Nils Tri- 
Imtarivs of Abyssinia, chap xii? 


,55._CUMATE of PARIS COMPARED WITH THAT OF LONDON. 

[Sin FnAScis Bonn IlsAn, Bart., 1793. 

[Sin Fhakcis Hkaii was horn at Rochester, Kent, 1703. I Ic entered the Royal En- 
giUceis.llnd when a ctiptain in that body betook charge of an association which 
swrted in iSag to work the silver mines in South America. Leaving his companions 
at the foot of the Andc% he returned to Bpenos Ajtca acrosa the Pampas alone, on 
horseback—a dis^cc of a thousand miles. Altogether he rode six thousand miles 
on his dillercnt journeys. On his return to LotijJon he published, “ Rough Notes of 
a Journey across the Pam))as.” He gained his majority in 1835, and that year, while 
holding the office o^ssistant Poor Law Commissioner in the county of Kent, he was 
appointed liy Ltrfl^lenclg Governor of Upper ^nada. Here, under great difficulties, 
he supprcijiied a rebellion, and repelled the invasion of large bodies of American sym¬ 
pathisers. For these services he was created a baronet in 1838. Sir Francis Head’s 
chief works arc, " HAgh Nptes, &c.,” ” Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau,” 
"Life of Bruce,” ‘V^kers and fokets,” "Ireland,” "Faggot of French Sticks,” 
“The Engineer,” &c. &c.] 

Im London, and even in England, people accustomed from their in¬ 
fancy to that moist healthy climate which gives verdure to aniqpal 
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life, red and white roses to the cheeks of our peasantry and to those of 
their lovely children, are really not aware that, under ail circum¬ 
stances, and at all perkals of the year, they are living, in the country in 
a mist, and in London in an atmosphere of smoke, of more or less 
density. It is true, often in the country, and even in the metropolis, 
we have bright sunshiny days, in which we talk of the^’ air being 
beautifully clear; but between the air of England and of Paris there is 
as much difference in clearness as betw^sen the colour of the water in 
the straits between Dover and Calais and thjst of the Atlatfiic and 
Pacific; Oceans, in which the blue sky of heaven appeal^ to he re¬ 
flected. 

But not only does the air of Paris possess a clearness I have never 
seen exceeded, or scarcely equalled, in any other portion of the globe^ 
but from the absence mist and smoke it is enabled to receive, and 
it evidently does contain, infinitely more light than can possibly 'l 5 ad 
room to exist in the moist “ half and half” air and water atmosphere 
of England. In the broad streets, in the great squares, and espe¬ 
cially from the gritty asphalt pavement of the Place de Concorde, the 
reverberation of a superabundance of light generates green goggles for 
old eyes, crowsbfeet around middle-aged ones, and for a f<?w moments 
lowering eyebrows, even above young ones. » 

But it is in the poor'jst parts of Paris this remarkable amount of 
light, of dryness, rnd of clearness of the atmosphere, are most striking. 
Indeed, as I followed Dr. McCarty, I remarked in every street we 
entered, that, as far aS the eye could r6ach, there was apparently no 
difference whatever between the clear air on the pavement and 
that of the heavens over our head. Every distant moving object, every 
carriage, every horse, every man, every woman, every child, every dog, 
and every cat that, chased by the dog, scampered across the street, was 
as clearly visible as if it had passed close to i&. In fact, the air was so 
clear that distance appeared unable, as in England, to dissolve the in¬ 
teresting picture which every street and alley we entered brought to 
view. ‘ ‘ , 

As in the case of the diffei-cfice of dress, it must however be con¬ 
sidered that, although the cl<?anness I have described gives a charm, a 
cheerfulness, and a transcendent beauty to the stt-*.>ets of Paris, there 
may, and I believe there does, lie lurking within-'it'-an amount of 
impurity which, although it be invisible, renders Paris on 'the whole 
infinitely less healthy than London. Without traftjng the various bad 
sraelhi which proceed from almost every floor of wpiost every house 
to their impure sources, it is evident that in the aggregate they must 
contaminate, although they do not discolour 5 and it is no doubt for 
this reason—^from the continued prevalence of this invisible agent— 
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in fact, from inferior sanitary arrangements, and especially from 
defective drainage—that, while the comparative mortality of the popu¬ 
lation of London exceeding two millions, is a'5 perce^it., the mortality 
of the population of Paris, ratlier less than one million, is 3‘,3 per 
cent Again, while the ravages of the cholera in London were in the 
proportion*of i4‘<3oi per cent, in Paris they were per cent. 

The total average deaths in Paris are from 28,000 to 30,000 annaally, 
which, in a population of 900^00, gives about i in 30. 

Th^deaths in LoAdon, varying from i in 28 in Whitechapel, to 
I in 56 in, Hackney, average for the whole population 1 in 42 —^that 
is to say, about one-fourth less than at Paris: and thus, from inferior 
sanitary arrangements, there die annually in •clear bright Paris about 
>000 persons more than, out of the sagie amount of population, die in 
smoky J.,ondon. 

^^tt although I summoned these statistics kito my mind to prevent 
it being led astray by appearances which might be deceitful, yet I 
must own it was my impression, and I believe* that of Lord Ashley, 
that the poverty we ha^ come to witness bore no comparison what¬ 
ever to that rA:klessu«ss of jjersonal appearanc*:, tliat abject wretched¬ 
ness, that Squalid misery, which—dressed in the oast-ofl' tattered 
garments of our aristoijracy and wealthy classes, and in clothes per¬ 
forated with holes not to* be seen among tl* most savage tribes— 
Ireland annually pours out upon England, and which, in the crowded 
courts and alleys of London I have so often visited, produce among 
our own people, as it were by infection which no moral remedy has 
yet been able to cure, scenes not only revolting as well as discreditable 
to human nature, but which are to be witnessed in no other.portion, 
civilized or uncivilized, of the globe .—Faggot of' French Sticks. The 
Poor of Paris. 


356.—RESIGJTATION. 

[This Esv. John Keble, 1789— i86fi. 

[John Keble was bora in 1789. He was edocatetPat Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
of which he was s^lar, and where he graduated B.A. in first-class honours in 
1810. Soon afti»i(^ds he was elected Fellow of Oriel College, where he was the 
contemporary aliufriend of Or. Arnold. He remained for some time tutor at Oriel 
College, anS public Examiner in the University; was appointed finally Professor 
of Poetry, and preferjd to the rectory of Hurkey, near Winchester. In 1812 be 
gained the Chancelm’s pitae for an Essay on “Translation from the Dead 
Languages;” but h 11 great work, 8ne of the most popular ever published, is the 
"Christian Year,” well known in evety English honfc. We are indebted to him, 
also, for the “Lyra Innocentium” (1847!, “The Psalms of David in English 
Verse,” and "The Child’s Christian Year.” Mr. KebU also published “ Piil^p- 

3 » 
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tiones Academicae,” “ Sermons on Primitive Traditionr’’ “ Sermons, Academical and 
Occasional,” and many tracts on ecclesiastical subjects. Keble died in 1866.] 

O Lorij ray God, do Thou thy holy will— 

I will lie still— 

I will not stir, lest I i'orsake thine arm. 

And break the charm 

Which lulls me, clinging to my Father’s breast, 

In perfect rest. ^ 

Wild Fancy, peace! thou must not me beguile 
With thy false smile: 

I know thy flatteries and thy cheating ways; 

Be silent. Praise, 

Blind guide with siren voice, and blinding all 
Thai hear thy call. 

Come, Self-uevotion, high and pure. 

Thoughts that in thankfulness endure, 

Though dearest hopes are faithless found. 

And dearest hearts are bursting rt'and. 

> Ci)me, Kesi„iiation, spirit meek, 

Atfd let me kiss thy placid cheek. 

And read in thy palP eye serene 
Their blessTfhg, who i)y faith caA wean 
Thei/’hcarts from sense, and learn to love 
God only, and the joys above. 

They say, who know the life divine. 

And upward gaze with eagle eyne, 

That by each goUU-n crown on high. 

Rich with celestial jewelry. 

Which for our Lord’s redeem’d is set. 

There hangs a radiant coronet. 

All gemm’d with jtnrc and living light. 

Too dazzling for a sinner’s sight. 

Prepar’d for virgin souls, and them 
Who seek the martyr’s diadem. 


Nor deem, who to that bliss aspire. 
Must win their way through blood an 
The writhiiigs of a wounded heart 




■% 


Are fiercer than a foeinau’s dart. 


Oft in Life’s stillest shade replimng. 
In Desolation unrepinir.g. 

Without a hope on earth to find 
A mirror in an answering mind. 
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Meek souls'ther^ are, who little dream 
Their daily strife an Angel’s theme. 

Or that the rod they take so calm 
Shall prove in Heaven a martyr’s palm, 

And^ there are souls that seem to dwell 

Above this earth—so rich a»spell 

Floats round the^ steps, where’er they move. 

From hones fulfilled, and mutual love. 

Such, if on high their thoughts are set. 

Nor in the stream the source forget. 

If prompt to quit the bliss tjiey know. 

Following tlie Lamb where’er lie go. 

By purest pleasures uiibeguiled 
To idolize or wife or child j 
Such wedded souls our God shaft own 
For faultless virgins round his thryne. 

Thus everywhere we find our suftering God, 

* And where he trod , 

May set our steps; the Cross on Calvary 
Upiifled high • 

Beams on the martyr host, a beacowlight 
In open fight. i 

To the still wrestlings of the lonely heart 
He doth impart 

The virtue of his midnight agony. 

When none was nigh. 

Save God and one good angel, to assuage 
The tgmpest’s mge. 

Mortal! if life smile on thee, and thou find 
, All to thy mind. 

Thinly wh» did jmee from Heaven to Hell descend. 

Thee to befriend: * 

So shalt thou dare forego, at ftis dear call, 

,/Thy best, thine all. 

“ O^^ther! not my will, but thine be done ”— 

• So spake the Son'. 

Be this q>r ch*rni, mellowing Earth’s ruder noise 
• Of gricfs%ind joys; 

That we may cling for ever to thy»breast 
In perfect rest! 

—The Christian Year. Wednesday before Easiter. 
3 N a 
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3S 7.—NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

[The Rev. Henhy Melvill, ^D., 1800. 

[The Rev. Henrv Melvill, younger son of the late Philip Melvill, Esq., was 
born about the year 1800, and was educated at Christ’s Hospital, whence he pro¬ 
ceeded as a Grecian to St. John’s College, Camlmdge; graduated B..'!. f.i 1821, and 
became a Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s College. Mr. Melvill is distinguished as 
a popular preacher. The Duke of Wellington, in 1840, apjwinted him Chaplain of 
the Tower of London and Incumbent of the crfurch within its walls. He was suli- 
scquently elected to the Gulden Lectureship of St. Marga/et’s, Lothbury, wnich he 
resigned on becoming a Canon of St. Paul’s, in 1856. He is the author of “ Sdrmons 
pte^ed before the University of Cambridge,” “Sermons preached*on Public 
Occasions,” &c. &c.] 

We know of a land for whicli God hath done more than for any other 
on which the sun’shini^si as he makes the circuit of the globe. It is a 
land which hath been marvellously preserved from the incursiorik'.-f 
enemies j and whose V 3 lle)'s, whilst the rest of the earth was turned 
into one vast battle plaiu, never echoed with the tocsiti of war. 

It is a land which, though inconsiderable in jl^elf, has been raised to 
a greatness unequalled amongst nations, andVttose faiiie is on every 
shore, who.se flejfts are on every sea, whose resources have'seemed to 
grow with the demand; of which every trial 1 has but dcvelojied the 
unsuspected strength. , 4 .nd it is little that this land, by prow’ess in 
arms and wisdom (in debate, has won it.self a name of the mightiest 
renown, subdued kingdoms, planted colonies, and gathered into its 
harbours the commerce of the world. We know yet greater things of 
it. We know that Christianity, in all its purity, is publicly taught as 
the religion of the land||that in its churches is proclaimed the life- 
giving doctrine of the One Mediator betw-een God and Man, and that 
its civil institutions have all that beauty and all that cxpansivencss— 
which nothing but the Gospel of ‘Christ waS> ever yet able to produce 
or preserve. • < 

But we have our fears—oh! more than our fears—in regard to this 
land, that whilst it has thus becn< the recipient ef uqpvalled mercies, 
whilst Providence has watched' over it, and shielded it, and poured 
upon it all that was choicesl^'in the treasure house of Heaven, there 
has been in it ingratitude, and a contempt of tlS^Benefactor, and 
a growing distaste for religion, a pride, a covetousnessj'end a luxury, 
which have written many large figures in the register which <Jod keeps 
of nations; so that though the land is still bqme ^ith, yea, still abun¬ 
dantly blessed, it has made vast approaches towards that fulness of 
iniquity which the Amor’te reached^ and which the Israelite reached, 
but reached only to perish. 

/jrod forbid that we should say of the country to which we have 
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referred (whatever its slis), that as yet it hath made void the laws of 
its Maker. We hope better things of it; we hope that tliere 
is yet such vigour in its piety as will gfive fixedness to what is venerable 
and precious in its institutions. But we are sure thdt with the purity 
of its Christianity roust stand' or fall the majesty of its empire. We 
are sure tkrat it i^ as the home of Protestantism, the centre of truth, 
that God hath honoured and upheld thtf land of which we speak, and 
that the rapid way of multii^ying the figures, which may already be 
porteiWous in its account, would be the surrendering its Protestantism, 
and ftie giving, in any way, countenance to Popeiy. Oh, if it could 
ever come to pass, that, acting on the principles of a short-sighted 
policy, the rulers of the land in questioti shc^ld restore her lost ascen- 
(}aucy to Rome, and take under the patronage and protection of the 
State that religion which prophecy has uneqiil^allf denounced, and 
iar Wrestling against which a pious ancesti)' met death in its most 
terrible shapes ; then, indeed, may we think, the measure of its guilt 
would be full j then, in the national afiosUcy might be read the 
advance of national rmn—yea, then, we believe—the protest of a 
witness for trBth beiqg no longer gfiven—tlien would be heard a voice 
issuing from the graves of martyrs and confessors, with w'hich the land 
is covered, and from t|je souls whicl; St. John saw beneath the altar, 
when the fifth seal was o^ned, “ that were sl^u for the Word of God, 
and for the testimony wdueb they held,’’ and these would be the words 
which the voice would utter, “ It is time for thee. Lord, to work, for 
they have made void Thy lav ?.”—Sermmi preached, in 18351 Psalm 
119, V. ia6. 


.^S8.—LOVE OF NATURE THE DECLINE OF LIFE. 

[Loni> Lvtton. 

[Lord Lyttoj is equally great as novelist, dramatist, and essayist. An extract from 
ode of his best novels ^rms the second reading in this volume. The reader will, 
we believe, be plSised with a second cxtract,^kcn from his delightful essays, which 
compete wth his fictions, and by some will bi^ven deemed supenor to them.] 

There was one pjTiod of my life when I considered every hour spent 
out of capital)^ time wasted—when, with exhilarated spirits, I w'ould 
return froip truant loiterings under summer trees to the smoke and 
din of London th«Fonghfares: I Ipved to hear the ring of my own 
tread on the hard ^venfent.^ The desire to compete and to combat 
—the thirst for excitements opening one upon the other in the upward 
march of an opposed career—the study of nSan in his thickest haunts 
—the heart’s warm share in the passions which the mind, clear from 
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their inebriety-, paused to analyse,—these gavt to me, as they give to 
most active men in the unflagging ener^es of youth, a delight in the 
vista of gas-lamps, and the hubbub of the great mart for the inter¬ 
change of ideas.* But now—I love the countr)’ as I did when a little 
child, before I hc-td admitted into my heart that ambition which is the 
lirst fierce lesson vi'e learn at school. Is it, partly,,,that those trees 
never remind us that we are gi-owing old ? Older than we ar»‘, their 
hollow stems are covered with rcjoici^ig leaves. The birds build 
among their bowering branches rather than in t^* lightershadeifrf'the 
sapling. Nature has no voice that wounds the self-love : her cdidest 
wind nips no credulous alfection. She alone has the same fifith in our 
age as in our youth. The .friend with whom we once took sweet 
counsel we have left in the crowd, a stranger—perhaps a foe! The; 
woman in whost. ey4;s,,soinc twenty years ago, a paradise .seemed to 
open in the midst of a fjillen world, w'e passed the other day witlv.it 
frigid bow. She wore rouge and false hair. But those wild flowers 
under the hedgerow—tjiosc s]>arkles in the happy waters—no friend¬ 
ship has gone from them !—their beauty has n^ simulated freshness— 
their smile has no fraudulent deceit. • 

But there is a deepe't truth than all this, in' the influence which 
Nature gains over us in propj)rtion as life withdraws itself from struggle 
and contention. We are placed on earth t’of a certain jveriod to fulfil, 
according to our sgveraf conditions and degrees of mind, those duties 
by which the earth’s history is carried on. Dc.sk and warehouse, 
factory and till, forum and senate, schools of science and art, arms and 
letters—^by these we beautify and enrich our common liabitatioii; by 
these we defend, bind t<;gether, exalt, the destinies of our common 
race. And during this period the mind is wisely fitted less to contem¬ 
plate than to act—less to repose than to toil. Tbe great stream of 
W'orldly life needs attrition along‘its banks in order to maintain the 
law that regulates the movement of its waves. But when lha,f per,iod 
of action approaches towards its close, the soul, for which is decreed 
an existence beyond the uses <(f earth—an cgristeuce aloof from 
desk and warehouse, factory ai.id till, forum and senate, schools of 
science and art, anns and letters—gradually relaxes its hold of former 
objects, and, insensibly perhaps to itself, is attractVrl nearer towards 
the divine source of all being, in the increasing wlh^s^ry by which 
Nature, distinct from man, reminds it of its independence of jie crowd 
from which it begins to re-cmerge. f 

And, in connexion with this spiritual jprocSss, iris noticeable how 
intuitively in age we go back with strange fondness to all that is fresh 
' in the earliest dawn of youth. If we never cared for little children 
bef(^, we delight to see them roll in the grass over which we hobble 
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on crutches. The graii€sire turns wearily from his middle-aged care¬ 
worn son, to listen with infaitt laugh to the prattle of an infant grand¬ 
child. It is the old who plant young trees; it is the old who are 
most saddened by the autumn, and feel most delight*iti the returning 
•spring. 

And, i» the ^quisite delicacy with which hints of the invisible 
eternal future are conveyed to u.s, may not that in.stiu(.'tive sympathy, 
with which life in age round^its completing circle towards the point 
at which it touches the circle of life in childhood, be a benign intima¬ 
tion that 

* "Death is nought 

But the soul’s hirth—and so we should it call V* 

• • 

And may there be no metining more profound than the obvious inter¬ 
pretation in tile sacred words, “ Make yourse!*e^s Bttle children, for 
i#such is the kingdom of heaven " ?— Caxttgiiaiia, vol. i. Essay I. 


359.—IhlE HEDGE SCIlOOl.MASTKK. 

• ^ 

[[..n)Y MffUGAN, 1783—185^ 

« 

[Sydney Owta'shn, la.AD'i Morgan, wiis^Jiorn in Dublin, 178,?. She was the 
daughter of a musician of repute in that cit^ I-ady Morgan published a 

volume of p'X'ms and simgs set to lri>h airs at the ugr ot fimrtcen, and at sixteen 
she was the authoress of two novels; but it was her third Avcl, “Tlie Wild Irish 
Girl,” pulilishcd in 1801, which at once made licr iiiipular as a wnicr, and introduced 
her to the highest circle of Englis* society. She met Sir Cliai les Morgan, a physician 
of some eminence, at tiie house of tite Marquis of Abercorn, co. ’J'yrone, and was 
married to him in 1812. Lady Morpin spent three years in Trance at the conclusion 
of the war, anti in 1818 slie puUisliui “ Trance,” a review of the social condition of 
that couiitiy. 'Bias iKXik was sucivsstul in England, but led 10 a decision on the 
part of the Trencli Governraent to rduse^her re-atlmissitm to ilieir land. " Tlorence 
Maairthy" was published Bi England (luring her stay in Trance, and increased 
\^r testation. Her other works are, ” J.ife and 'J'imes of Salvator Rosa,” “ Woman 
and her Master.” " Book of the Boudoii,” ttc. Laily Morgan received a pension of 
ijnol. a yeaf trom the Citil List. Site died in i8g(). Her “ laittcts,” 4 tc., were 
(xlited and puhl'.aJted % William HepweBth Dixon, Estp, in 1862.] 

The breaking up of the academy to«Jc place as 1 approached it: a 
bevy of niugli-li^cd sludeiits, with books as ragged as llieir habi- 
liment.s, rush^l torth at the sound of the horse’s feel, and with hands 
shading Jhe1r uncovered faces from the sun, stood gazing in earnest 
surprise at the twexpected visitant. Last of this singular group, 
followed O'Leary^imsWf in learned dishabille! his customary suit, 
an old great-coat, fastened*witlj a wood*”' skewer at his breast, the 


♦ "On the Origin, Nature, and Immortality of the Soul.”—Sir John Davis. 
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sleeves hanging unoccupied, S/ranjVA-WMe, aar he termed it; his wig 
laid aside, the shaven crown of his Lead resenrhling tlie clerical 
tonsure; a tattered Homer in one hand, and a slip of sallow in the 
other, with whiflli he had been distributing some well-earned punitks 
to his pupils; thus exhibiting, in appearance, and in the ini|H>rtant 
expression of his countenance, an epitome of that order «of persons 
once so numerous, and still .far from extinct in Ireland, the hedge 
schoolmaster. O'Leary was learned in jhe anti<iuities and genealogies 
of the great Irish families, as an ancient senachy,* an order ofawhich 
he believed himself to be the sole representative; credulous of her 
fables, and jealous of her ancient glory; ardent in his feelings, lixed 
in his prejudices; hating the Bodei Sassoni, or English churls, in pro¬ 
portion as he distrusted ttiera ; living only in the past, contemptuous 
of the present, amd. hopeless of the future, all his national learning 
and national vanity wire employed in his history of the Macarthji^s 
More, to whom he deemed himself hereditary senachy; while all his 
early associations and .adcctions were (xrcupied with the Fitxadelin 
family; to an heir of which he had not only been foster-father, but, 
by a singular chain of occurrences, tutor and host. Thus, there 
existed an ii^tcongmity between his prejudices niid his atfvetions, that 
added to the natural incoherence of his wild, unregulated, ideal 
character He had as much Greek and Latin as generally falls to the 
lot of the inferior Irish priesthood, an order to which he had been 
originally destineu ; he spoke Irish, as his native tongue, with great 
fluency; and English w'ith little variation, as it might have been 
spoken in the days of James or Elizabeth; for English was with him 
acquired by study, at no early period of life, and principally obtained 
from such books as came witliin the black-letter plan of his antiquarian 
pursuits. 

"Words that wise BaconS aad grave Balcigh spoke,” 

were familiarly uttered by O’Leary, conned out of old Englis'h tracts, 
chronicles, presidential instructions, copies of paj^ents, memorials, dis¬ 
courses, and translated remonstj;ances from the Irish chiefs, of every 
date since the arrival of the flnglish in the island f and a few French 
words, not unusually heard among the old lifsh Catholics, the 
descendants of the faithful followers of the Stuarts,,,completed the 
stock of his philological riches. 

O’Leary now advanced to meet his visitant, with a countenance 
radiant with the expression of complacency-and satisfaction, not un- 
mingled with pride and importance, as ne threw his eyes round on 


* Antiquarian, genealogist, and historian. 
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his numerous discipIeX To one of these the Commodore gave his 
horse; and drawing his hrf over his eyes, as if to shade them from 
the sun, he placed himself under the shadow of the Saxon arch, 
observing— • 

“You see, Mr. O’Leary, I very eagerly avail myself of your invita¬ 
tion ; bulTl fear.I have interrupted your learned avocation.’’ 

“ Not a taste, your honour, and afti going to give my classes a 
holiday, in resjrect of the ^rf, sir.—^What do’s ycz all crowd the 
gent If man for? Djjl never yez see a raal gentleman afore? I’d 
trouble jez to consider yourselves as temporary. There’s great 
scholars among them ragged runagates, your honour, poor as they 
look ; for tho’ in these degendered times jou wont get the children, 
^s formerly, to talk the dead laugu^cs, afore they can spake, when, 
says Campion, they had Latin like a^vnlgar»^^uc5 conning in their 
aclTools of teachcraft the ajihorisms of liippocrate.s, and the civil 
institutes of the faculties, yet there’s as fine scholars, and as good 
philosophers still, sir, to be found in my seminary as in Trinity College, 
Dublin. Now, step fcffward here, you Homers. ' Kchluie meu Trees, 
kai Dardano^, id cpijfouroi.’ ’’ ^ 

Half a flozen overgrown boys, wiilv/bare heads ^and naked feet, 
hustled forward. I , 

“ There’s my first clasa, plaze your honour 5 sorrow one of them 
gassoons but would throw you off a page of Honjer into Irish while 
he’d be clamping a turf stack. Come forward here, Padreeu Mahony, 
you little mitcher, ye. Have^ou no better courtesy than that, Padreen ? 
Pie u])on your manners! Then for all that, sir, he’s my head philo¬ 
sopher, and am getting him up for Maynooth. Och! then, I 
wouldn’t axe \jetter than to pit him against the provost of Trinity 
College this day, for all his ould small-clothes, sir, the cratur 1 Troth, 
he’d puzzle hiin, grate a#he is, aye, and bate him too; that’s at the 
luMuanfies, sir. Padreen, my man, if the pig’s sould at Dunore 
m;\{ket to-»)orrow, tell your daddy, dear. I’ll expect the pintiou. Is 
that your bow, PdSreen, with y»ur head under your arm, like a 
roosting hen ? Upon my word 1 take shame for )’our manners. 
There, your honour, them’s my cordar^, the little Leprehauns,* with 
their calhak f hc^ds, and their burned skins; I think your honour 
would be dujttrted to hear them parsing a chapter. "Well, now dis¬ 
miss, lad 3 ;»jewel—off with yez, extemplo, like a piper out of a tent; 
away with ycz tofthe J;urf: and mind me well, ye Homers, ye. I’ll 
expect Hector and Androratche to-morrow without fail; obsatve me 


• Leprehauns, one of the inferior order of Irish demonology, 
t Cathtth, curly or matted. 
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well, I’ll take no excuse for the classm barring the bog, in respect of 
the weather’s being dry; dismiss, I say.” ® 

The learned di.iciples of this Irish sage, pulling down the front lock 
of their hair to designate the bow they would liave made, if lliey had 
possessed hats to move, now scampered off: while 0’l.eary observed, 
shaking his head, and looking after them : " Not one of tllfm but is 
sharp-witted, and has agauius I'or poethry, if there was any eiieourage- 
ment for laming in these degendered tim-s.”— FIm-tmcc Macarlliy. 


.t6o.—THE WATER-GATE OF THE TOWER. 

„ [William IIlpwohtii Dixo-v, j8ji. 

[W. Hepwoiith Dixov, tfic son of Abner Dixon, Esq, of llolinfirth and Kirk- 
Burtoii, in the West KidingfOr Yorkshire, was Iwrii in 1K21. He is descended from 
an old Puritan family. In consequence of ill-hcalth he was not able to go to 
school, but was sent to livi with his grand-uncle at a farm-house on the moors of 
, Over Darwin. Mr. Dixon began his literary life by writing a five-act tragedy, hut he did 
not publish it. He was for some time the literary editormf a Chclienbani paper j but 
in 1846116 came to Umdon,tind entered a student at the Inner Temple. Mr. Dixon 
hena-forward contributed to the chief periodicals, and wrote a series ot”papi-rs in the 
Dm!ft News, on “ The Literature of the Lower Orders ” which were precursors of 
Mayhew’s “Inquiries into the Condition of the Poor.” To the same paper Mr. 
Dixon also contributeil his “ London Prisons,” re)>ubiished in 1 vol. In 1849 he 
published “John Howard, a Biography,” three editions of wliich were sold in one 
year. In 1851 and 1852 appeared his biogra|>hics of Penn and Blake. In >850 Mr. 
Dixon was appointed a deputy commissioner to*thc Koyal Commission for carrying 
out the Great Exhibition of 1851, and organized one hundred committees out of the 
three hundred that were appointeil. When Mr. Madden projected his “ Prize Maga¬ 
zine,” Mr. Dixon contributed the essays which won the two highest prizes; they 
attracted the attention of the proprietor of the ./fMena'uni, and heat once requested 
their author to become one of the staff of that paper. In 185,1; he became its editor. 
Mr. Dixon’s chief works arc, “The floly l«ind,”"“New America,” “Spiritual 
Wives,” &c. 4 ’c., and “ Her Majestjds Tower.” The last-named work is one of the 
noblest and most delightful records of England’s past history ever publisheil.] 

It is London, in the reign of Bluff King H.il—the husband of'l'wo 
fair wives. The river is alive with boats; the ah* is while with smoke j 
the sun overhead is burning v^th golden May. Thousands on thou¬ 
sands of spectators dot the banks j for to-day a bri'^e is coming home 
to the King, the beauty of who.se face sets old men’s fancies and young 
men’s eyes agog. On the wharf, near the Queen’s Stair, .stands a 
burly figure; tall beyond common men; broad in/»:hcst and strong in 
limb i dressed in a doublet of gold and criiftson, a cap and plume, 
shoes with rosettes and diamonds, a dagger by his side, a George upon 
his breast. It is the King, surrounded by dukes and earls, awaiting 
the arrival of a barge, in the midst of blaring trumpets aud exploding 
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sakers. A procession# sweeps along; stealing up from Greenwich, 
with ]>lashiug oars and mert^ strains; fifty great boats, with a host of 
■wherries on their fianks; a vessel firing guns in front and a long arrear 
of craft behind. 

From the first barge lands the Lord Mayor; from the second trips 
the bride# fron\ the rest stream out the picturesque City Companies. 
Cannons roar, and bells fling out a wefcome to the Queen; for this 
is not simply a great day in Ihe story of one lovely woman ; but a 
great day in the glory of Kn^ish life. Now is the morning time of a 
uewSrra; for on tliisibright May— 

“ The Gospel light first shines from Boleyn’s eyes,” 

and men go mad with hope of things whTch Sre yet to come. 

• The King catches that iair young l»ridc in his arnw, kisses her soft 
che#k, and bears her in through the Ily-ward*ftwer. 

* The picture fades from view and presenfly rc-appears. Is it the 
same ? The Queen—the stair—the barge—the crowd of men—^all 
these are here. Yet the pretence is tiot tliesiame. No burly Henry 
stands by th<i stair j A guns disturb the sky; no blast of trumpets 
greets the i^tyal bargd; no train of alderme# and masters wait upon 
the Queen. 'I'he lovely face looks older by a dozen yc*rs ; yet scarcely 
three have passed since*that fair fornT was claqied in the King’s arms, 
kissed, and carried by the tridge. This time Sne is a prisoner, charged 
with having done such things as pen cannot write; tilings which would 
be treason, not to her lord ojily. but to her womanhood, and to the 
King of kings. 

When she alights on the Queen’s Stair, she turns to Sir William 
Kingston, Constable of the Tower, and asks, "Must I go inttf a 
dungeon r” “ No, Madam,” says the Constable ; “you will lie in the 
same room which you occupied bethre.” She falls on her knees. “ It 
is too g^od for me,” she cries; and then weeps for a long time, lying 
on flte'cold stones, with all the people standing by in tears. She begs 
to lave the ^acramtjjtt in her own room, that she may pray with a 
* pure heart; sayiffg she is free from sin«aud that she is, and has always 
been, the King’s true wedded wife. 

“Shall I die ^thout justice ?” she inquires. “Madam,” saj's 
Kingston, “tlje poorest subject would have justice.” The lady only 
laughs a feelJIe laugh. 

Other arid not ^ss tragic scenes drew crowds to the Waterway 
from the Thames. 

Beneath this arch has moved, a long procession of our proudest 
peers, our fairest women, our bravest soldfbrs, our wittiest peers— * 
Buckingham and Strafford; Lady Jane Grey, the Princess Elizabe^j 
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William Wallace, David Bruce, Surrey, Raleigk—names in which the 
splendour, poetry, and sentiment of our itational glory are embalmed. 
Most of them left it, high in rank and rich in life, to return by the same 
dark passage, in 1 few brief hours, poorer than the beggars who stood 
shivering on the bank 5 in the eyes of the law, and in the words of 
their fellows, already dead, . 

From this gateway w'ent the barge of that Duke of Buckingham, 
the rival of Wolsey, the last pennanent,Jiigh Constable of England. 
Buckingham had not dreamed that an offence so slight as hiftcould 
bring into the dust so proud a bead; for his Offence was notWing; 
some silly words which he had bandied in the “ Rose,” a City tavern, 
about the young King’s jourjiey into France. He could not see that 
his head was struck because it moved so high ; nay, his proud boast 
that if his enemies sect him to tLe Tower, ten thousand friends woulS 
storm the w'alls to set^tiip free, was perhaps the occasion of his 
When sentence of death was given he marched back to his barge, 
w'here Sir Thomas Lovcl, then Constable, stood ready to hand him to 
the seat of honour. “ Kay,” said the Duke to I.ovel, “ not so now. 
Wjien I came to Westminster I was Lord Hi^h ConstaHe and Duke 
of Buckingham, now I ^ but poor Edward Stafi’ord.” • 

Landing at tfie Temple Stair, ^ he was marched along Fleet Street, 
through St. Paul’s Churchyard, and by way 01 Cheap to the Tow'er; 
the axe borne before him all the way; Sir William Sandys holding 
him by the right arm. Sir Nicholas Vaux by the left. A b.tiid of 
Augustine friars stood praying round thu block ; and when his head 
had fallen intotlie dust they bore his remains to St. Austin’s Church. 

On these steps, too, beneath this Water-gate, Elizabeth, then a young 
fair girl, with gentle, feminine face and gulden hair, was landed by her 
jealous sister’s servants. The day was Sunday—Palm Sunday—with a 
cold March rain coming down, dnd splashing the stones with mud. 
She could not land without soiling her feet and clothes, apd fpr a 
moment she refused to leave her barge. Sir John G?,ge, the Con¬ 
stable, and his guards, stood by tp receive her. /-“Are all theseTliar- 
nessed men for me ?” she asked.* “ No, Madam*” said Sir John. “ Yea,” 
she replied, “ 1 know it is s^ Then she stood up in her boat and 
leaped on shore. As she set foot on the stone ^ieps, she exclaimed 
in a spirit prouder than her looks—^for in her youth had none of 
that leonine beauty of her later years—“ Here landeth as trije a*subject, 
being a prisoner, as ever landed at these stairs; fnd before Thee, O 
God, I speak it.” Perhaps she was thinkjig oVher mother, who landed 
on the neighbouring wl^rf. Anne" had fdlen on her knees on these 
cold stones, and here had called on God to help her, as she was not 
gujlQr of the things of which she was accused. In those two attitudes 
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of appeal one reads th? nattife of these two proud and gentle women, 
each calling Heaven to witness her innocence of crime—Elizabeth de¬ 
fiant, erect; Anne suppliant, on her knees.— HerJ^ajesty's Tower, 
chap. iii. 


36^—STRUENSEE. 

^ [Sill Nathaniel William Wraxall, 1751—1831. 

[Sir T'Jathan'iel William Wraxall was born at Bristol, 1751. He entered the 
Service or the East India Company in his youth, but returned to Europe in 1772, 
and afterwards travelled for several years on thc^ntincnt. He was sent on a private 
mission from the unhappy Caroline M itilda, Queen of Denmark, to her brother, 

• George ill. In 1780 he was returned :o Parliament, when Ijji supported Pitt. In 
1813 he was created a baronet. He dill at Dover iff iSJl. His principal works 
“ Cursory Remarks made in a Ti r through tjje^orthem Parts of Europe,” 

‘ Memoirs of the Courts of Berlin, Di esilcn, Warsaw, and Vienna,” ” Historical 
Memoirs of my own Times,” to. to., 

Stbuenser had not a^yjioble blood in his veins, nor consequently 
any hcreditaiy and prescriptive title to the^immediate guidance of 
aftairs of Sftte. Fortune, and a train of peculiar cirijimstances, coin¬ 
ciding with his own tal^'iits and addnsss, seem to have drawn him from 
his native mediocrity ot cwidition, and placedJiim in an elevated rank. 
He originally practised physic at Altona on the EHfe, and afterwards 
attended the King of Uenmark on his travels into Flngland, in 
quality of physician. On hfs return, he advanced by rapid strides in 
the royal favour, and seems to have eminently possessed the powers of 
pleasing, since he became equally the favourite of both the king and 
queen. He waj invested with the order of St. Matilda, instituted in 
honour of her majesty, created a coyit, and possessed unlimited minis¬ 
terial power. His conddfct, in tliis sudden and uncommon eminence, 
marks »bold and daring mind j perhaps I might add, an expanded 
ant^patriotw heart. Unawed by the precarious tenure of courtly 
greatness, and nyire^eculiarly of h* own, he began a general reform. 
The state felt him 'through all her mefijters. The finances, chancery, 
army, navy, nobles, peasants—all were s^hsible of his influence. He 
not only dictated. But penned his replies to every important question 
or despatch j**and a petition, or a scheme of public import and utility, 
rarqly<Hrai!ed two hours for an answer. At present, I am told, you 
may be two montA without receiving any. The civil judication of 
this capital was then vested* in thirty magistrates. Struensee sent a 
message to this tribunal, demarifling to know the annual salary or« 
pension annexed to each member. Rather alarmed at this inquiry, 
they sent an answer, in which they dimin'ished their emoluments tiko- 
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thirds, and estimated them at ijjoo, instead of"~4000 rix-dollars. The 
count then informed them that his Majesty had no further occasion 
for their service%i but in liis royal munificence and liberality, was 
graciously pleased to continue to them the third part of their avowed 
incomes, as a proof of his satisfaction with their conduct. He at the 
same time constituted another court, composed only of six persons of 
approved integrity, to whom the same power was delegated. He 
proceeded to purge the chancery, and otl^r bodies of the law. _ Then 
entering on the military department, he, at onty stroke, broke alj the 
horse-guards, and afterwards the regiment of Norwegian foot-guards, 
the finest corps of the service, and who were not disbanded w'ithout a 
short, but very dangerous sedition. Still proceeding in this salutary, 
but most criticajj and perilous achievement, he ultimately began t< 
attempt a diminution'o^,ihe power of tlie nobles, and to set the farnj.ers 
and peasants at perfect liberty. 'We must not, therefore, w'oiuler tliai 
he fell a victim to such measures, and that all parties joined in his 
destruction. These w'ere his real crimes, and not that he was too 
acceptable to the (pieen, which only formed a pretext. It was the 
minister, and not the nnn, who had became obnoxious. I do not 
pretend, in the latter capacity, either to excuse or condemn him ; but 
as a politician, I rank him with the Clarendons,and the Mores, whom 
tyranny, or j)ublic bast.'icss, and want of'virtuc, have brought, in 
almost every age, xt an untimely and ignominious exit; but to whose 
memory impartial posterity have done ample justice. Yet I must avow', 
that though I cannot think Struensee made a bad use, he certainly 
made a violent and imprudent one, of his extensive power. He seems, 
if one may judge from his actions, to have been in' some mt'asure 
intoxic:ated with royal favour and such accumulated honours, and not 
to have adverted sufficiently to ths examples which history' furnishes 
of Wolseys in former days, and of Choiseufs in modern times, who 
most strikingly evince the slippery foundation of jtolitical grandeur. 
When he was even pressed only a short time before hiS seizure, to 
withdraw from court, and pass tJie'Uelts, with jhe qjo-t ample security 
for his annual remitment of fo-'y, fifty, a hundred thousand dollars, an 
unhappy fascination detained him, in defiance of .fvery warning, and 
reserved him for the prison and the block. The Queen Dow'ager and 
Prince Frederic were only the feeble instruments to' 'prodpge this 
catastrophe, as being by their rank immediately iffiout the person of 
the sovereign ; though common report has _talk'?d loudly of the former’s 
intrigue, and attributed it to her imaginary abilities. I'he only mark 
of capacity or address the) exhibited, was in preserving a secresy, which 
deluded Struensee and the Queen Matilda, till the time of their being 
arrhsted. I have been assured, that on the last Iev6e day preceding 
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tWs-event, llie Count Was habited with uncommon magnificence, and 
never received greater hoind^e or court servility from the crowd, than 
when on the verge of ruin. On the night fixed for his seizure there 
w'as a hil /tan: in the palace; tlic Queen, after darfting as usual one 
country dance with the King, gave her hand to Struensee during the 
rest of tl* evenjng. She retired about two in the morning, and was 
followed by him and Count Brandt. ’The moment was now come. 
The Queen Oowager, and jjpr son Prince Frederic, hastened to the 
Kingit pri^'ate chainbcr, where he was alrc.ady in bed. Tliey kneeled 
dowii beside it, and implored him with tears and expostulations to save 
himself tfinl Denm.'irk from impending destruction, by arresting those 
whom tlicy called the authors of it. "I'js styd the Kin^ was not easily 
^nduced to sign the order, but did it with reluctance and hesitation. 
At length their entreaties prevailed, fnd he gffitied ftis sign manual to 
tli^paper. t;oIonel Koller Banner instany/repaired to Struensee’s 
aitartincnt, nhicli, as well as Brandt’s, was in the palace; they were 
both seized nearly at the same instant, and^ 41s all defence was vain, 
hurried immediately to the citadel. When Count Struensee stepped 
out of the i-wich, hc^s'd with a smile to the commandant, “ I believe 
yon are n<»l. a little stirprised at seeing me orouglit here a prisoner." 
“ No, and ]ile:ise you^ lixcellcnee^” replied the ole! officer, bluntly, 
“ 1 am not at all surprised, but, on the cotHrary, have long expected 
yon.” It was five o’clock in the morning when ^le Count llantzau 
came to the door of her Majesty’s ante-chamber, and knocked for 
admittiiucc. One 0I’the wonR'ii about the Queen’s person was ordered 
to wake her, and give her inlijrmation that she. W'as arrested. They 
then put her into one of the King’s coaches, drove her down to Elstnor, 
and shut her tip^iu the castle of Cronsberg.— Tour through the Northern 
Parts of Kuro/te. 


362.—THE FIELD OF THE FORTY FOOT.STEPS?. 

[John Tntn.s, 1801. 

[John TrMBs was^rrn in kondon, AuRust ij. 1801. He was editor of the Mirrnr, 
one of tlie first of the cheap w'cckly publicatii|ns. The Mirror obcained the notice 
and public praise ofjatrd BroURham. Mr. Timlw’s works arc, " The Curiosities of 
Lundon,” a conipetltlium of anti(|uariaii lore and Rcncral information, the result of 
nearly fifty trars’patient and intelliRcnt research; “ThiiiRs Not Generally Known,” 
“ Cuitsities^if l.iterature,” “ Curiosities of Biography,” “Schooldays of Emiiienc 
♦lenr " A GarlamUfor the Year,” “ Lives of Wits and Humorists,” “Year Book 
of Facts ” (editedk Sd " Anecdote Biography.” He was also chief working etiitor of 
the Itliislriilril letialim Knrs. %We extract a i>assage from Mr. Timls-’s last work 
(still unitublished), entitled, “ Castle% Abbej's, and Historic Houses.”] 

Lono Fields, in the rear of Montague House, appear to have been 
a place of superstitious haunt. Aubrey tells us that on St. 4 ohn 
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Baptist’s Day, he saw, “at midnight, twenty-t.’Tee young women .in 
the parterre behind Montague House, looking for a coal under the root 
of a plantain, to put under their beads that night, and they should 
dream who woufu be their husbands.” But there is a more terrible 
story of the place. A legendary tale of the period of the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth’s Rebellion relates a mortal conflict here between two brothers, 
on account of a lady, who sat by. The combatants fought so fero¬ 
ciously as to destroy each other} after whjph, their footsteps, imprinted 
on the ground in the vengeful struggle, were said to remain, wi«i the 
indentations produced by their advancing and receding; nor would'any 
grass or vegetation ever grow over these forty footsteps. Miss Porter 
and her sister, upon this^ Action, founded their ingenious romance, 
“ Coming Out; or, the Field of the Forty Footstepsbut they entirely 
depart from the local, trfldition.' At the Tottenham Street Theatre 
was produced, many year^since, an effective melodrama, founded u[<op 
the same incident. 

Southey relates the same story in his " Commonplace Book ” (Second 
Series, p. ai). After quoting a letter from a friend, recommending 
him to “ take a view of those wonderful marks of the Lo.’d’s hatred to 
duelling, qalled 7 'he Brothers' Steps," and describing the locality, 
Southey thus narrates his own visjt to the spot: “ We st)ught for near 
half an hour in vain. 'Vj^e could find no steps at all within a quarter 
of a mile, no, nor jhalf a mile, of Montague House. We were almost 
out of hope, when an honest man, who was at work, directed us to 
the next groimd, adjoining to a pond. There we found what we 
sought, about three-quarters of a mile north of Montague House, and 
500 yards east of Tottenham Court Road. The steps .-.re of the size 
of a large human foot, about three inches deep, and ^ lie nearly from 
nortli-east to south-west. We counted only seventy-six; but we 
were not exact in counting. The place where ode or both the brothers 
are supposed to have fallen is still bare of grass. The labouc^r ajso 
showed us the bank where (the tradition is) the wretched ,woman sat 
to see the combat.” Southey addj his full confid.nce jn the tradition 
of the indestructibility of the steps, even aftei^ ploughing up, and of 
the conclusions to be draw^ t.' 6 m the circumstance. 

Joseph Moser, in one of bis “ Commonplace ’Books,” gives this 
account of the footsteps, just previous to their being built OK^r:—" June 
16, 1800. Went into the fields at the back of Montague potL-%and 
there saw, for the last time, the forty footsteps s tbCbuildiug materials 
are there, ready to cover them from tb;; si^t of man. I counted 
more than forty, but th^ might be the footprints of the work- 
* men.” 

'l^e agree with Dr. Rimbault that this evidence establishes the 
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period of the final demolition of tfie footsteps, and also coiifirois the 
legend that forty was the ortginal number. 

In the third edition of “ A Book for a Rainy Day,” we find this 
note upon the above mysterious spot;—“ Of thc 4 S steps there are 
many traditionary stories: the one generally believed is, that two 
brothers were in, love with a lady, who would not declare a preference 
for either, but coolly sat down upon a Hank to witness the termination 
of a duel, which proved fatii^to both. I'he bank, it is said, on which 
she s!*, and the footmarks of the brothers when passing the ground, 
nevA- produced grass \.gaiH. The fact is, that these steps were so often 
trodden tftat it w'as impossible for the grass to grow'. I have frequenfly 
passed over them. I'hey were in a tielil qp the site^of St. Martin’s 
Chapel, or very nearly so, and wot on the spot as communicated to Miss 
Sorter, who has w'ritten an entertaining i^vet oB the subject.”— 
Qafttes, Aitci/s, and Historic Houses, their J^e^endary Lore, fkc., vol. i. 


363.—THE LADY CLAfiE. 

|At.FK£D Tensy-son, Poct Laurcatc, 1809. 

[Alfred q'E%NY!^S, son of the late Rev. G. Tennyson, was^born at his father’s 
parsonage, at Somerliy, in t.incolnshirc. in 1809. His first p-iems appeanxtin 1830, 
and were republished in *184*. Krom that time the fame of Mr. Tennyson as a 
poet has sic dilv increased, ami in 1850 he was justi^ppointed Poet l.iurcate. Mr. 
Tennyson’s works are, " Poems ” (1 vols.), 1842 ; “ The Pri^aiss, a Medicv,” 1847 j 
"In Memoriam," 1850; " Maud,” &c., 1855; "The Idylls of the. King,” 1858; 
“Enoch Arden,” 1864; “The Holy Grail,” 1869.] 


It was the time when lilies blow, 

• And clouds are highest up in air, 
Irfird Ronald brought a lily-white doe 
To giye his cousin^ Lady Cla>c. 


I trow they did not part in .scorn: 

Lovers long-betrothed w'ere they; 
I'hey^two will iSved tj>e morrow morn; 
*Gk»d’s%le.ssing on the«day! 

" Undoes not love me birth. 

Nor for my lands so broad and fair; 
He loves me for my own true worth, 
^d that is well,’’ said Lady Clare. 


In there Am« old Alice, the nurse. 

Said, “ Who wan this that went from thee 1 ” 
" It was my cousin,” said Lady Clare, 
“To-morrow he weds with me.” 

3 o 
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“ Oh! God be thanked! ' said Alice,|the nurse, 
"Thai all comes round so justand fair; 

Lord Ronald is heir of all your lands, 

And Joa are not the Lady Clare." 


“ Are you out of your mind, my nurse, my nurse r" 
Said Lady Clare, “ that ye speak so wild r” 

" As God’s above,”, said Alice, the nurse, 

“ I speak the truth: you are -my child. 

" The old Earl's dauglilcr died at my bjeast— 

I speak the troth as I live by bread! 

I buried her like my own sweet child, 

Ani put my e*iild“in her stead.” 

“ Falsely, ftdsely have y m done. 

Oh! motbei>’,she said, “ if this be true, 

To keep the best man under the sun 
So many yejys from his due." 

" Nay, now, my child,” said .Mice, the nurse, 

“ But keep the secret for your life," 

And all you have will be Lord Uouald's, 

■When you are man and wile.” 

" If I'm a beggar bom,” she said, *' 

“ I wil* speak out, for I dare not lie j 
Pull off, pull off, the brooch of gold. 

And fling the diamond necklace by.” 

"Nay, now, my child,” said Alice, the nurse,r, 

“ But keep the secret all ye can." 

She said, " Not so: but I will know 
If there be any faith in man.” ,< 


"Nay, now, what faith ?” said Alice, the nurse, 
“ The man will cleave unto his right.” 

" And he shall have it,” the lady replied^ 

" Though I should die to-night."^ 

“Yet give one Mto'fo your mother dearly, 

Alas! my child, I sinned for thee.” 

“Oh ! mother, mother, mother,” she said, 

" So strange it seems to me. 


“ Yes, here’s a kiss for my motl^r d:ar. 
My mother dear, if this he so. 

And lay your hdud upon ray bead. 

And bless me, mother, ere I go.” 
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She cla€ herself in a russet gown. 

She was no longer Lady Clare: 

She went by dale, andipbe went by d»wn, 

With a single rose iiJ her hair. 

The lily-white doe Lord Ronald had brought 
* Leapt up from wheresshe lay, 

Dropt her head in tire maiden's hand. 

And fo]lou^‘d her all the way. 

Dowu'stept Lord Ronald from his tower: 

•' Oh ! Lady Clare, you shame your worth! 

Why come you drest like*a village maia. 

That are the flower of the earth ?" 

* • • 

“ If I come drest like a village maid, 

1 am but as my fortunes are; 

I am a beggar born,' she said,^ 

“And not the Lady Clare.’* 

• "Play^n% BO trieks,” said Lor^ Ronald, 

“ For I am yours iu ivor<l and deed.^ 

riay me no triek.s,’’ sajd Lord Ronald, 

“ Youi" riddle is hard to rcai” 

Oh ! and proudly stood she up! 

Her heart withiu her did not fail: 

She looked into Lord Ronald’s eyes, 

And told him all her nurse’s tale. 

He laughed a laugh of merry scorn ; 

•He turned and ki.ssed her where .“he .stood ; 

“ If you an* not the Heiress born. 

And 1 ,” said J>c, “ the next in blood— 

* If you are not the lieiress born, 

«\nB l^said he, “ 9 he lawful heir, 
iWc two will wed to-mt^Bjow morn, 

A^ you shall still be Olffy Clare.” 

— Poems. 

-?04.—SfeNEFlUi DERIVED FROM A LITURGY OR FORM OF 
■ PRAYER. 

• [Rev. Charles Simeon, 17.S9—1836. 

[The Rev. Charles Simeon was born in 1759. was ciiucatcd at Eton, and 
i-nteredat King’s College, Cambridge, in 1776. In 1783 he was presented tq|the 
living of Trinity Church in the same University, and continued it.< rector during the 
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remaiiKler of his life, a period of fifty-three years. He %as a popolir and influential 
preacher, and wrote during the course of bis miflistty *536 sermons, .which form a 
complete commentary on the Holy Scriptures. He received fooo/. ftom Messrs. 
Cadell for the co{f right of his wor/..s, of which he gave 1000/. to the Simety for 
Promoting Chiistianitv among thp Jews; 1000/. to the London Clerical and 
Educatioi^ Society; and looof. to the Church Missionary Society. Mr. Simeon 
died in tS.tfl.] 

At tlie commencement of Reformation the mast lamentable 
ignorance prevailed throughout the lantf.: and even those who from 
their office ought to liave been well in-structed in the Holy Scriptures, 
themselves needed to be taught what were the first principles of the 
oracles of God. Jf then the pious and venerable Reformers of our 
ChurcJi had noi providcd*a suitable form of prayer, the people would 
still in many thousands of parishes have remained in utter darkness ^ 
but by the diffusion*of this sacked light throughout the land, every 
part of the kingdom Mcame in a good measure irradiated ^ith 
scriptural knowledge, and with saving truth. The few who were en¬ 
lightened, might indeed* Ijave scattered some partial rays around them ; 
but their light would have been only as a metejjr, that passes away and 
leaves no permanent Moreover, if their .zeal aifd knowledge 

and piety bad b^n suftcred to die with them, we should Have in vain 
sought for compositions of equal vexcellence from any set of governors 
from that day to the prej.int hour; but bywonveying to posterity the 
impress of their o'^fn piety in stated forms of prayer, lliey have in them 
transmitted a measure of their own spirit, which, like Elijah's mantle, 
has descended on multitudes who have (Succeeded them in Uieir high 
office. It is not possible to form a correct estimate of the benefit 
which we at this day derive from having such a standSid of piety in 
our hands: but we do not speak too strongly if we say, that the most 
enlightened amongst us, of whatev^ denomination they may be, owe 
much to the existence of our Liturgy ; which'has been, as it were, the 
pillar and ground of the truth iti this kingdom, and has served a* fuel to 
^rpetuate the fiame, which the Lord himself, at the tinif of the. Re¬ 
formation, kindled upon our altars.* 

But we must go further^^d say, that th? use of the Liturgy is 
equally expedient still. Of bourse, we roust not be unders^d as 
speaking of private prayer in the closet; where tnough ayoui^and 
inexperienced person may get help from written forms, U is desirable 
that every one should learn to express his owmwants .in %faj^wn 
language; because no written prayer can ei^er so minutely into his 
wants and feelings as he himself may do; fbut, in public, we maintain, 
<hat the use of such a forwi aJ ours R still as expedient as ever. To 
lead the devotions of a congregation in extempore prayer is a work for 
wbiCh but few are qualified. An extensive knowledge of the Scrip- 
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tures must be combined with fervent piety, in order to fit a person for 
such an undertaking; and I greatly mistake, if there be found a 
humble person in the world, who, afmr often engaging in the arduous 
work, docs not wish at times that heliad a suitable fbrm prepared for 
him. That the constant repetition of tne same form does not so forcibly 
arrest the^ttention as new sentiments and expressions would do, must 
be confessed j but, on the other hand, the tise of a well-composed 
form secures us against the dry', dull, tedious repetitions which are but 
too fstquently the fruits ofextemporaneous devotions. Only let any 
pcrjbn be in a devoitt frame, and he will be far more likely to have 
his soul ^evated to heaven by the Liturgy of the Established Church, 
than be will by the generality of prayer^ w^jich he wotfld hear in other 
places of worship: and, if any one complain that he cannot enter 
into the spirit of them, let him onlyfcxamin® hisfrdhie of mind when 
^n^iged in extemporaueous prayers, whetliy ^in public, or in bis own 
family; and he will find, that his formality is not confined to the 
service of the Church, but is the sad fruit and consequence of his 
own weakness and corruption. 

Here it may not ^e amiss to rectify the notions which are frequently 
entertaine(> of spiritual edification. Many, if their imaginations are 
pleased, and their spirits elevated, gre ready to thiuli that they have 
W*n greatly edified ; Anyiiis error is at th^ root of that preference 
which they give to extempore prayer, and the indi&rence which they 
manifest towards the prayers of the Established Church. But real 
edification consists in humility of mind, and in being led to a more 
holy and .(^isistent walk with God : and one atom of such a spirit is 
more valusStP^lian all the animal fervour that ever was excited. It 
is with so/id /ruths, and not with ,/luen/ words, that we are to be 
impressed : and if we can desire from our hearts the things which we 
pray for in our public fltrms, we "need never regret that our fancy 
wq^ nofc gratified, or our animal spirits raised, by the delusive charms 
of novelty.« 

, In what we ^jpv# spoken on th* subject it must be remembered, 
that we have spoken ^ly in a waj^’ vindication: the true, the 
exaltej, and the proper ground for i^S»mber and minister of the 
Esta^hed Churchtwe have left for the present untouched, lest we 
should encroach upon that, which we hope to occupy on a future 
occajj^ ^ut it remains for us yet further to remark, that the use of 
oul^Liturgy is acce^alle to God. 

The words of our text ai* sufficient to show us, that God does not 
look at fine words and fluent expressions^ but at the heart. The , 
Israelites had “well said all that they had spokenbut whilst God 
acknowledged that, he added, “ O that there were such an heart in 
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them!” If there be humility and contrition ilk our supplications, it 
■will make no difference with God whethei^they be extemporaneous or 
pre-composed. Can any one doubt whether, if we were to addre» 
our heavenly Fatiter in the word(' which Christ himself has taught us, 
we should be accepted of him, provided we uttered the dirterenf 
petitions from our hearts ? As little doubt then is there tlfttt in the 
use of the Liturgy also we shall be accepted, if only we draw nigh to 
God with our hearts as well as with our,lips. The prayer of faith, 
whether with or without a form, shall never go forth in vain. •-And 
there are thousands at this day who can attest fr6ni their own exjSeri- 
ence, that they have often found God as present with them ifi the use 
of the public sttvices of ijpr phurch, as ever they did in their secret 
chambers .—Sermons on the Liturgy oj the Church of England. 


365.—CAUSE OF ;rHE DEFECTS IN MODERN POETRY. 

. ' [Rev. Ciiski.es Kinusley, iSiq. 

[The Rev. Charles Kingsley was horn at Moliie VicarilKC, on the iHinlers of Dart¬ 
moor, Devon, Jane IE, iSi^t lie was educatc'l at home until the d(;(; of hmricen. 
when he became aeiupil of the Rev, Derwent Colcritlge, anti alterwartis a stutlent at 
King’s College, London, whence he retnwvcd to Magilalen College, Cainliridgc. He 
took a first class in classics, ^d a second class in mathematics. On taking orders 
he became curate at Eversle)’, a moorland ])arish in Hants, and the hung becoming 
vacant it was prescntCd to him. In 1859 .Mi. King-ley was apiHiintcd Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Cambridge. I Ic is Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Oueen. IIis worksare, “Alfon Locke,”“ Yeast,” ‘M Ivpatia,” “Phaethon,” “.Alexandria 
and her Schools,” “Glaucus, or the Wonders of the Shore,” “ Wesv-.uid Ho!” 
“Two Years Ago,” “ Water Babies,” “ Saint's Tragaly,” “ AtidK-rfda,” “ Mnsccl- 
' lanies,” “ Sermons,” “ The Hermits,” &c. &c.] 

It is impossible to give outward form to that which is in its very nature 
formless, like doubt and disconteift. For oO such subjects thought 
itself is not defined; it has no limit, no self-coherence, nttJ t:\gn 
method or organic law. And in a poem, as in all else, tin; body must 
be formed according to the law of,the inner life f^th^ utterance mus(,, 
be the expression, the outward ^d visible aut?fypc, ot the spirit which 
animates it. But where tht^Ioought is defined by no limits, it lunnot 
express itself in form, for form is that which has limits. WhereV has 
no inward unity it cannot have any outward one. If the spirit be 
impatient of all inoral rule, its utterance will be equally iijjpaVijM^of 
all artistic rule ; and thus, as we are now beginning to discover nom 
experience, the poetry of doubt will findtfit^if unable to use those 
jTorms of verse which have be^ alwayu held to be the highest; tragedy, 
epic, the ballad, and lastly, even the sivbjective lyrical ode. For they, 
too, (to judge by every great lyric which remains to us, require a 
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groundwork of consistent, self-colfcrent belief; and they require also 
an appreciation of melody dVen more delicate, and a verbal polish even 
more complete, than any other form\f {soetic utter^ce. But where 
there is no melody within, there willme no melody without. It is in 
Tbin to attempt the setting of spiritualdiscords to physical music. The 
mere pratSical patience and self-restraint requisite to work out rhythm 
when fixed on, will be w'anting; nay, the fitting rhythm w'ill never 
be found, the subject itself ^ing arhythmic; and thus we shall have, 
or rjtWier, alas! do have, a wider and wider divorce of sound and 
senSb, a greater and ^eater carelessness for polish, and for the charm 
of musiol utterance, and watch the clear and spirit-stirring melodies 
of the older poets swept away by a deltigesnf half-metrical prose-mn- 
mad, dili'usc. unfinished, unmusical, to which any ^ther metre than 
that in which it happens ‘to have^een viiytt?n w'ould have been 
^qd!illy approjtriatc, because all are equally inappropriate; and where 
men have nothing to sing, it is not of the slightest consequence how 
they sing it. , • 

While poets persist^n thinking and writing thus, it is in vain for 
them to t.'ilk*loud ai>out the poet’s divine n^ssion, as the prophet of 
mankind, Phe swayer of the universe, and so fortlj- Not that we 
believe the poet simply by virtue* of being a singer to have any 
.such power. While }%u»g gentlemen are»talking about governing 
heaven and earth by verse, Wellingtons and Peej|, Arkwrights and 
Stephensons, Frys and Chisholms, are doing it by plain practical prose j 
and even of those who have fnoved and led the hearts of men by verse, 
every ^M^ps far as we know, has produced his magical etiects by 
poetry of iOT""»ery opposite form to that which is now in fashion. 
What poet ever Jiad more influence than Homer ? What poet is more 
utterly antipodal to our modern scl^ols ? There are certain Hebrew 
psalms, too, which will Be confessed, even by those who differ most 
frqpi tiiem, to have exercised some slight influence on human thought 
and action,aand to be likely to exercise the same for some time to 
, 5prne. Are the^ dby more like o«r modern jjoetic forms tl^n they 
are lilte our modern poCTic matter ? A J^even in our own time what has 
been A form, whayhe temper, of all pwKfy, from Korner and Heine, 
whiglr has made the German heart leap up, but simplicity, manhood, 
clearness finished melody, the very opposite, in a word, of our new 
schhglf^ .^)d to l^k at home, what is the modem poetry which lives 
on The lips and inThe hearts of Englishmen, Scotchmen, Irishmen ? 
It is not only simple in ^rm^nd langna^, but much of it fitted, by a 
severe exercise of artistic patien*, to tffne% already existing. Who 
does not rem'lmber how tiie “ hlhkr^illaise " was bom, or how Burns’s 
“ Scots wha ha' wi’ Wallace bled,” or the story of Moore’s taki^ me 
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old "Red Fox March," and givij'g it a nent- immortality as "L«l 
Erin remember the days of old," while poor Emmdtt sprang up ^and 
cried, " Oh that I had twenty'thousand Irishmen marching to that 
tune!" So it is, even to this %y, and let those who hanker after 
poetic fame take note of it; not a poem which is now really living 
but has gained its immortality by virtue of simplicity and positive 
faith.—ilfirce/Zanter, vol. i. pp. 298-301. 











